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PREFACE. 


The  name  of  the  "Gossiping  Guide,"  as  reprasenting  its  character,  may 
easily  be  misunderstcod ;  but  a  glance  at  the  contents  will  show  that  it 
aims  to  be  also  a  practical,  convenient,  and  complete  handbook. 

The  stories  and  legends  which  gave  the  book  its  distinctive  name  are 
(together  with  other  original  matter)  printed  in  smaller  type,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  Guide  and  make  it  easier  to  carry ;  and  particular 
care  has  been  taken  so  to  arrange  the  information  as  to  enable  tlie  reader 
to  discover  with  the  least  possible  trouble  what  is  to  be  seen  in  the  places 
which  ha  visits,  and  where  he  will  find  it  described  in  the  Guide.  ^  With  this 
object  a  list  cf  excursions  is  given  under  the  name  of  the  towns  and  villages 
chiefly  fretiuented  by  visitors ;  and  a  full  and  classified  Index  is  added. 

Amongst  the  authorities  consulted  may  be  mentioned  the  Arehoeoloma 
CambrensU  and  Archdeacon  Thomasis  valujibje  Higtory  of.  tjte  Diocese  cf 
St.  Asaph;  and  the  Guide,  in  former  editiohi^' hftst  bad  thettuSvantage  of 
being  revised  by  the  late  accomplishetl  Welsh  antiquary,  W.  W.  "E.  Wynne, 
Esqr,  of  Pdniarth.and  the  late  Canon  Williams,  author  of  Eminent  Welshmen. 
To  acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  of  all  who  have  helped  with  the  present 
edition  is  impossible,  but  we  may  mention  that  the  Rev.  Silvan  Evans, 
whose  great  Welsh  Dictionary  is  now  in  course  of  publication,  has  been  good 
enough  to  revise  the  Glossary ;  and  we  must  also  tender  our  thanks  to 
Messrs.  Catherall  and  Prichard,  of  Chester,  for  the  use  of  their  excellent 
Plan  of  that  City,  and  to  Ma  Thomas  Williams,  of  Llandudno,  whose 
Panorama  of  Mountains  has  assbtedus  in  producing  that  which  we  publish 
in  the  Traveller's  Edition. 

We  ^vish  alsb  to  renew  our  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Bishop 
of  Wakefield,  the  late  Canon  Butler,  Mr.  Charles  Croft,  and  the  Bev. 
Carleton  Greene,  for  their  interesting  chapters  on  Botany,  Geology,  and 
Conchology ;  and  to  Sir  Andrew  Bamssiy,  who  has  kindly  allowed  us  to  make 
free  use  of  his  valuable  little  work  (now  out  of  print)  on  the  Old  GUwiers  cf 
SwitzerlaiKi  and  North  Wales.  The  papers  here  mentioned  appear  only  in 
the  Traveller  s  Edition. 

The  publishers  of  the  Gossiping  Guide  endeavour  to  introduce  fnto  it 
from  year  to  year  such  additions  and  corrections  as  are  necessitated  by  the 
changes  which  are  constantly  ^ing  on.  They  gladly  welcome  any 
suggestions  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Caxton  Press,  Oswestry ;  and  they 
offer  their  thanks  to  the  many  friends  who  have  sent  corrections  and 
additions  since  the  book  first  appeared  in  1869. 

Attempts  are  sometimes  made  in  guide  books  to  teach  pronunciation, 
but  they  are  of  little  use.  It  may  be  of  some  service,  however,  to  remember 
that  the  common  LI  in  Welsh  names  is  pronounced  something  like  thl  (e.g. 
Thlangothlen) ;  tliat  dd  is  "th,"  as  in  "bathe,"  (Beddgelert=Bathegelert) ; 
that  en  is  something  like  kh  (Bwlch  =  boolkh) ;  that  G  and  C  are  invariably 
hard  (e.g.,  Geraint,  like  get,  Celli  =  "KetUi");  that  u  is  pronounced  i 
(Capel  Curig= "  Kappel  Kirrig,"  Llandudno=  "  Thlandidno  ") ; and  that  all 
the  vowels  are  sounded,  even  in  diphthongs,  though  Penmaenmawr,  as  pro* 
nounced  by  a  Welshman,  sounds  very  like  Penminemoure  to  an  Englishman. 

Hotel  charges  are  much  the  same  now  all  over  the  country,  and  may 
be  taken  to  range  between  twelve  and  fifteen  shillings  a  day.  At  many  of 
the  inns,  however,  you  may  live  **  by  the  week  " ;  and  the  charge  varies  from 
£2  2s.  at  some  houses  to  £3  lOs.  at  others. 

The  cost  of  private  lodgings,  of  course,  varies  considerably,  according 
to  the  place,  but,  except  in  the  most  fashionable  resorts,  or  places  where 
the  lodgings  are  few,  a  weekly  charge  of  £1  or  £1 10s.  for  the  sitting  room, 
and  10s.  or  15s.  for  each  bedroom,  may  be  taken  as  a  common  tariff. 

The  charge  for  one-horse  cars  is  la.  per  mile  and  3d.  per  mile  for  the 
driver;  with  two-horses.  Is.  6d.  per  mile  and  3d.  for  the  driver.  If  the  con- 
veyance is  required  for  the  return  journey  the  charges  are  generally  half  as 
much  again,  but  the  custom  as  to  this  varies  a  gooa  deal 
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(In  receipt  of  a  Government  Grant.) 
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The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ABERDARE,  G.C.B. 

principal: 

The   Rev.  THOMAS  CHARLES  EDWARDS,  M.A. 
(Oxon.  and  London),  D.D,  (Edin.) 


The  New  Buildine;S  now  completed  contain,  both  on 
the  Science  and  the  Arts,  sides  ample  and  superior 
accommodation  to  admit  of  the  entire  work  of  the  College 
being  carried  on  in  them. 

A  fee  of  £io  admits  to  ail  Lectures  for  the  Session 
of  Three  Terms,  from  September  17th  to  June  24th.  The 
cost  of  living  in  one  of  the  Registered  Lodging  Houses 
average  from  twelve  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week.  A  Hall 
of  Residence  for  the  Women  Students  is  under  ^hc 
superintendence  of  Miss  E.  A.  Carpenter.  The  Hall 
Fee  for  the  Session  is  30  guineas. 

Students  are  specially  prepared  for  the  Examinations 
of  the  University  of  London  for  Degrees  in  Arts  and  in 
Science;  and  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Scholarship 
Examinations. 

-  ■  •  *      •  •  •  " 

A  large  number  of  Entrance  Scholarships  and  Ex- 
hibitions, ranging  in  value  from  £10  to  £50,  are  offered 
for  Open  Competition  at  the  beginning  of  each'  Session. 

Por  particulars  apply  to  the  Registrar  at  the  College, 
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.       (LIVERPOOL     WATER     SUPPLY.) 


THIS  HOTEL  will  be  OPENED  for  the  reception 
of  Families  and  Tourists. 

1st    AUGUST,    1890. 

The  Fishing  and  Shooting-wi41  he  strictly  preserved, 
and  not  oflfered  to  the  public  this  year. 


PLEASURE  BOATS  ON  THE  LAKE. 


LAWN     TENNIS,        BILLIARDS. 


Nearest   Railway  Stations— Bala   (Great   Western)   and    Llanfyllin 
(Cambrian).      Trains  met  by  arrangement. 
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Gwalia  Temperance 3 
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DoTey fi 
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ARTHOG- 
ArthogHall. 
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Bull's  Head  . 

Plascoch 

White  Lion  . 


9 
0 
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BANGOR- 

Belle  Voe t  2 

Castle U 

George  (Bangor  Fei  ry )    10 

BARMOUTH- 

B^rmouth  Hotel 12 

Corsygedol  and  Marine   .  .Beginning 


lion  Hotel 

Talydon  Private  Hotel 

BEAUMARIS- 

Liverpool  Arms 14 

WiUiams  -Buckley  Arms 15 
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Royal  Goat     KJ 

Sanujen's  Head  18 
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Chain  Bridge  
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BETTWS-Y-COED- 
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Gwydir  [\  of) 
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Hydropathic 03 
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Tanybwich   "tr, 
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Royal 27 

Sportsman    26 
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Colvryn  Bay  Hotel 29 

Imperial. sq 

Moon's    so 

PwUycrochan ]  2.S 

CONVYAY- 

Castle  End  of  Book. 
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Book. 
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Westminster    . . . 
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Qrapes    66 

OakeleyArms 66 

TOWYN- 

CorbetArms    67 


TREFRIW- 
Belle  View  ......  Beginning  of  Book. 

WELSHPOOL- 
RoyalOak 
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OTHER     ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ABERYSTWYTH-  Pa«« 

"ATjcrystwrthTown    1 

Apartments 4 

Auctioneer,  Ellis    <> 

Boot  Makers,  Dicks 6 

Chemist,  Elllfl 6 

Ironmongery,  Dayies    5 

Millinery,  Baker 6 

Pianos,  "Wheatley  6 

Photographer,  Gyde 8 

Swimming  Batha    .j 8 

Wine  Merchants,  Morgarf  ..;...  6 

BALA- 

Fishin^  Tackle,  Roberts 9 

Welsh  Flannels,  Jones 10 

BARMOUTH- 

Apartments    12  ft  14 

Boarding  and  Apartments,  Aber 

House 12 

Grocer,  Stationer,  Ac,  J.  Evans, 

Olanymor 14 

Welsh  Flannels,  Morris  and  Son . .     18 
Welsh  Flannels,  Jno.  Evans  ....    14 

BETTWS^Y-COED^ 
Apartments  and  Boarding  House, 

Mis^Hughes    22 

CJiemist,  &Cm  R  Pany    22 

*  Private  Boarding  House,  Mr.  LL 

•  Jones 22 

CRICCIETH- 
Apartments,  Mnu  Williams  ....    68 

DOLQELLEY- 

Fishmonger,  James  B.  Mee   86 

•  Photographer,  C.  H.  Young  ....    86 
Welsh  Woollen  Warehouse,   J. 
MeyrickJones 37 

DOLWYDDELEN- 
Bookseller,  Ellis  Pierce 38 

LIVERPOOL- 

GIamp,R.&Co 11 

Lee,     George    Henry,    &    Co., 

Facing  Railway  Map. 

LLANDUDNO- 
Pugh,  Mr.  A-  G.,  Eatate  Agency 
Offices,    Chester,  Llandudoo. 

and  Colwyn  Bay    48 

COLLEGES  &  SCHOOLS" 
'  Aberystwyth  College  , .  Beginning  oi 

Book. 
Cote's  Hall  College 


Page. 
PWLLHELI- 

Apartments «    (9  A  62 

Bonding  Society^ 61 

Chemist  and  Wine  Merchant,  W. 

Owen 62 

Draper,  H.  Williams 62 

Grocers,  H.  T.  Hxighes  &  Co 64 

PwllheUTown 60 

TOWYN- 
Wine  Merchant,  &c.,  R.  G.  Price    68 

WREXHAM- 
Mineral  Waters,  Edisbury  . . 68 

PUBLICATIONS- 

Gaides    to     Aberystwyth    and 

Barmouth' , S  ajid-14 

Railway  Record 32 

Wild  Flowers  of  Barmouth 14 

Woodall,  Minshall  A  Co.'a  list. .    1» 

STEAMBOATS.  RAILWAYS,  <ib 

COACHES- 

Steamboats— 

Liverpool  and  Mostsm 71 

LiveriHwl  and  North  Waleis  TO  it  71 

Cambrian  Railways  ....;.......  74 

Corns  Railway 76 

Great  Western  Railway   72 

London    and    North    Western 

Railway 78 

North  Wales  Narrow  Gauge  ....  77 

Talyllyn  Railway    ......^ 76 

Coach  Tours 69 

MISCELLANE0U8- 

Bllis  &  Sons,  Ruthin Facing 

Preface;,  and  back  of  Cover  of  Isb 
Editions ;.  and  back  of  Cover  of  one 

6d.  Edition. 

Ruthin  Crated  Water  Co  .  Facii^ 

Index ;  and  back  of  one  6d.  Edition. 

Grant's  Morella  Cherry  Brandy. .    SI 

Liebig's  Extract  of  Meat ....  Facing 

Title. 
National    Provident    Institution  .. 

Facing  Contents. 
Reeves  A  Sons,  Artists'  Coloun     18 


II 


Wilton  House,  Chester 
Oaerleon  House,  Aberystwyth 
4lJdwyn  School        ,^ 


>» 


II 


II 


PHOTOQRAPHERS- 

CarlNorman  &  Co , 

Catherall  &  Prichard   .... 

FrithdbCo 

Toung,  O.  H.    . .  • 
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56 
65 
86 
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%*  T^e  whole   Index  is  given  with  Part  I.  and  Part  IL^ 
published  separately. 

The  "7"  or  "Fr"  in  names,  such  as  "Y  C7arn,"  "YrAfon/^ 
is  generally  omitted,  as  it  is  only  equivalent  to  '*The" 

Where  several  pctges  are  given  under  one  name,  the  first  generoMy- 
contains  the  descHption  of  the  pUice. 

Ancient  Encarrvprnents,  Antiquarian  Remains,  Cromlechs, 
Fishing,  Lakes,  Legends,  Mountains,  Rivers,  Stones  (inscribed 
and  erect,  including  crosses.),  Waterfalls,  and  Wells,  are  classed 
together. 


Aberamffi:a  Harbour,  52,  64. 

Aber  (Abergwyngregin),  248; 
to  Bangor,  232 ;  to  Bethesda, 
251  ;  to  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen 
and  Talycafn,  250:  to  Car- 
nedd  Lleweljm,  250;  dis- 
tances, 248 ;  to  Falls,  249 ;  to 
Llyn-yr-Afon,  250;  to  Moel 
Wnion,  250. 

Aber  Cowarch,  140. 

Aberdaron,  97  ;  Dick  of,  97, 157; 
Simple  Folk  of,  97. 

Aberdovey,  41  ;  Bells  of,'42 ; 
to  Borth,  42 ;  to  Towyn,  44. 

Aberflfraw,  265. 

Aberffele,  174  (see  Pensam). 

AberglaslynCsee  Pont  Aberglas- 
lyn),  296,  108,  93. 

Abergroes,  43. 

Abergwynant  Valley,  62. 

Abergynolwyn,  4d  ;  troin  Corris 
and  Talyllyn,  26;  from  Towyn, 
46. 

Aberllefeni,26;  to  Dolgelley,26. 

Abermule,  13. 

Abemaint,  132. 

Abersoch,  96. 

Aberystwyth,  30;  AUtwen 
Clins,  33:  to  Barmouth  and 
Towyn,  4  ;  to  Bedd  Taliesin, 
28;  from-   ot^th,  29;  castle,  31; 


Aberystwyth— Oow<mM€d. 

Clarach  Valley,  31 ;  College,. 
32;  Constitution  Hill,  31; 
Craiglas  Rocks.  31 ;  to  Devil's 
Bridge^  36 ;  distances  and 
excursions,  30 ;  fishing,  31 ; 
Llanbadarn,  32 ;  Monk's  Cave. 
33;  Pendinas,  33;  ascent  of 
Pl3mlimon,  40;  to  Strata 
Florida,  35. 

Acrefair,  113. 

Acton,  111. 

Afon  (most  of  the  rivers  gener- 
ally prefixed  with  Afon, 
which  means  river,  are  in- 
dexed, under  Rivers,  by  their 
distinctive  name). 

Afonwen,  95. 

Agricola    crossing   the  Menai' 
Straits,  260. 

Alberbury  Church,  4. 

Alleluia  Victory,  173. 

Amlweh,  269. 

Anglesey,  262. 

Anglesey  Column,  258. 

ANTIQUARIAN  REMAINS- 
(Cromlechs,  Encampments, 
and  Erect  and  Inscribed 
Stones  are  separately  classi- 
fied).— Aber,  near,  250;  An- 
glesey, in,  260,  273;  Beddau- 

[xvu] 


AnttfiuUieSt  Cromlech^,] 


INDEX. 


[Fishing^  LakeSt  Leffendt, 


jAjiti(|uaxian  Remains — Gau 

gwyr-Ardudwy,  105;  Bedd 
Gwrtheyrn,  99 ;  Bedd  Poms, 
76:  Bedd  Talieain,  28;  Bwlch- 
y-Ddeufaen,  in,  247;  Bwrdd 
Arthur,  177;  Caerafai,  at,  136; 
Oaeraws,  at,  18 ;  Cann  Office, 
near,  11;  Carreghofa  Castle, 
found  at,  8:  Carneddau  Hen- 
gwm,  57;  Cerrig-y-Beddau,6; 
at  Chester,  146, 147 ;  Conway 
Mountain,    on,    229;   Corsy- 

tedol,     near,    58;     Cyttiau 
ancient  huts).  98,  170,  268. 
.  ^15;  Cup  Markings,  127 ;  Foel 
Llys,  on,  239 ;  Game  of  Fives, 
.  scoring  on  Church  Doors,  129 ; 
<7rave  stones    with  kneeling 
holes,  127 ;  on  the  Great  Orme, 
- 187  ;  Harlech,  near^^O ;  Hen- 
gwrt   MSS.,   47;   Holyhead, 
Tiear,268;Hwvlfa'rCeirw,  187; 
Lazy  tongs  (Dog-tongs),    99, 
168;    Llanaber  Church,   56 ; 
Llanbeblig,    272  ;    Llanfair- 
:  fechan,  near,  245,  247 ;  Llan- 
gynog,  7 ;  Lied  Croen  yr  Ych, 
19;   Llyn    Eiddew,    at,    90; 
Llyn   Irddyn,    at,   58 ;   Llys 
Bradwen,  62;  Maen-y-Cam- 
piau,  241;  Moats,  14;  New- 
tnarket,  near,  161 ;  Newydd 
Fynyddog,     19 ;      Penmaen- 
-raawr,  2^;  Penmon  Priory, 
at.  263;  Pennal,  near,  26;  Pis- 
tyll  Rhaiadr,   near,  6 ;  Plas 
l^ewydd,at,259;  Ruthin.near, 
170;  Segontium,  272;  Toiiien 
Ddreiniog,  47 ;  Tomen  in  Tal- 
garth Pai*k,  26;  Tremadoc,  92. 
.  Arch  of  Caligulai  266. 
Arddleen,  9. 
Arnold's  (Matthew)  sonnet  on 

springs  m  Anglesey,  269. 
.  Arans  (see  Mountains). 
Arrenig  Station,  108, 141 ,  142. 
.  Arrenigs  (see  Mountains). 
Arthur,  King,  136,  171. 
Arthog,  62,  61,  144. 
Asaph,  8t ,  156,  157. 

.Bagillt,  149. 
[xvuij 


Bala,  133 ;  boating,  137  ;  to^ 
Dinas  Mawddwy,  139;  dia- 
tance9*and  excursions,  133; 
to  Dolgelley,  143 ;  to  Festin- 
iog,  Maentwrog,  and  Traws- 
fynydd,  142;  fishing,  137; 
lake,  135;  from  Oswestry  ana 
Pistyll  Rhaiadr.  6,  7;  Sas- 
siwn,  134;  to  Trawsfynydd, 
139 ;  to  Vyrnwy,  137,  139. 

Bala  Junction,  1^,  143. 

Bangor*  251 ;  to  the  bridges, 
256 ;  to  Beaumaris,  253,  S}1 
to  Bethesda,  253 ;  to  Carnar 
Yon,    260;    cathedral,    252 
distances  and  excursions,  251 
to  Holyhead,  264;    to  Llan- 
beris.  through  Pentir,  253;  to 
Penrhyn  Castle,  253. 

Bangor  Isycoed,  112. 

Bardsey  Island,  97 ;  from  Port- 
madoc,  93. 

Barmouth,  50 ;  to  Aber- 
gwynant  valley,  62;  to  Ar- 
thog^ 61,  62;  from  Bala,  144; 
boatmg,  53;  boat  to  Penmaen- 

g>ol,  53;  Bont-ddu,  64; 
ridge,  ^ ;  to  Cader  Idris, 
63;  to  Carneddau  Hengwm, 
57;  to  Corsygedol  Mansion 
and  lakes,  57,  ^ ;  Craig  Aber- 
maw,  54;  to  Cwm  Bychan, 
59,  84;  to  summit  of  Di- 
phwys  and  Drws  Ardudwy, 
59,  60 ;  distances  and  excur- 
sions, 50 ;  from  Dolgelley,  67, 
144,  to  ditto,  64 ;  to  Dvffryn, 
57 ;  to  Figle  Fawr,  61 ;  fishing. 
53;  to  Friog,  61:  to  Gold 
Mines,  59;  Guild  of  St. 
George,  53  r  to  Harlech,  59 ; 
to  Henddol,  61 ;  to  Llanaber, 
55,  52;  from  Llanfihangel 
(walk),  63;  to  Llanfihangel 
and  Abergynolwyn,  63;  to 
Llwyngwril,  61,  o2 ;  to  Llys 
Bradwen  and  Llyniau  Creig- 
enen,62;  Ma wddach Estuary, 
64;  to  Mochras,  59;  Panor- 
ama Walk,  54 ;  Pant  Einion, 
61 ;  Snowdon,  view  of,  56 ; 
Sylfaen  Lane,  54,  55,  59,  64» 


Mountains,  Rivers,  WeUs,  atid]    INDEX.     iWater/aUs  are  dossed  togethst^. 


Barmouth — CorUinxied, 

to  Precipice  Walk  and  Water- 
falls, 59;  from  Towyn,  49. 

Baimoath  Junction,  54,  50, 

61 ;  froinTowyn,49;  from  Dol- 

g^lley,  144. 
BasiBgwerk  Abbey,  149. 
Beaumaris,  261 ;  Baron  Hill, 

.262 ;    castle,  261 ;  distances. 

:261 ;  to  Lleiniog  Castle  ana 

Penmen    Priory,    262,    263; 

Puffin   Island,    263;  to  Red 

Wharf     Bay     and     Bwrdd 

Arthur,  264. 
Beavers  in  Wales.  216.  < 

Beddau-gwyr- Ardudwy,  105, 86. 

Beddgelert,  293;  from  Car- 
narvon and  Rhyd-du,  292; 
church,  294;  from  Criccieth, 
95 ;  distances  and  excursions, 
293;  to  Dolwyddelan,  295; 
fishing.  294 }  from  Festiniog, 
over  the  hills,  107;  to  ditto 
.(Tanygrisiau  station),  297 ; 
Gelerrs  Grave,  296;  from 
Nan  tile,  292 ;  to  Penygwryd, 
298;  Pont  Aberglaslvn,2)6,*i97; 
from  Portmadoc,  93;  Snow- 
don,  ascents  of,  304,  298 ;  to 
Tanybwlch  and  Festiniog, 
296. 

8edd  Gwrtheym,  99. 

Bedd  Poms,  76. 

Bedd  Taliesin,  28. 

Bell  (hand)  rung  at  Funerals, 
159. 

Berriew,  13. 

Berthlwyd,  15. 

Berwyn  Station,  125, 117,  119. 

Bethesda,  254  ;  from  Bangor, 
253.  254;  from  Capel  Curig 
ana  Llyn  Ogwen,  288;  to 
ditto,  255;  ascent  of  Carnedd 
Llewelyn  and  Bafydd,  317, 
318;  distances,  256;  to  Elidyr 
Fawr,  313. 

Bettws  Abergele,  177. 

Bettws  Garmon,  290. 

Bettws-y-Cocd,  21 1 ;  to  Capel 
Curig.  214 ;  to  Capel  Garmon 
Cromlech,  218 ;  to  Conway  by 


F— 


BettvrS'Y-Ooei—CoiitinuecL 

road,  203;  Conway  Fall,  217; 
from  Corwen,  128;  distances 
and  excursions,  211  ^  to  Dol- 
wyddelan and  Festmiog  by 
rail,  202,  by  road,  221 ;  Fairy 
Glen,  216,  217;  fishing,  212:  to 
Gallt-y-Foel,  218 ;  Jubilee 
Bridge,  217,  218 ;  from  Llan- 
dudno, 202;  from  Llanrwst, 
202;  to  ditto  and  Trefriw, 
213 ;  to  ditto,  by  Llyn-y-Parc, 
219;  to  Llyn  Elsi,  213; 
Miners'  Bridge,  214:  Pandy 
Mill,  217;  toPenmachno,22l; 
to  Pont-y-Pant,  220,  202 :  to 
Summer  House,  216;  Swallow 
Fall,  214, 215;  to  Trefriw.  213; 
Ty  Hyll  Bridge,  214 ;  Water- 
loo Bridge.  216. 

Beuno,  13,  99, 150. 

Bird  Rock,  48,  46,  47. 

Blaenau  Festiniog  (Di- 

ShwysV,  103 ;  from  Bettws-y- 
oed,  203 ;  distances,  103. 
Blaen  Cowarch,  20. 
Bloc  Perch^,  278. 
Boadicea's     legendary     burial 

place,  161. 
Bodelwyddan,  156. 
Bodfari,  172, 173. 
Bodorgan.  265. 
Bodrhyddan,  160. 
Bodvel,  98. 
Bont-ddu,  64,  79. 
Bont  Newydd,  near  Dolgelley, 

68,  144 ;  near  Festiniog,  105. 
BoiTow's  remarkable  jump,  139. 
Borthi  29;  to  Aberystwyth, 

29 ;  to  Bedd  TaHesin,  28 ;  to 

Towyn,  41. 
Borth,  hear  Portmadoc,  92. 
Borthwen,  269. 
Bow  Street,  29. 
Braich-y.PwU,  97. 
Bran  Fendigaid,  88. 
Brecon,  17. 
Bridge  End,  172. 
Bright,  John,  at  Llandudno.  188. 
Britannia   Bridge,  257;    from 

Treborth  Station,  258. 
Bronwen,  88. 
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dbester — Gontinued. 
Barmouth,  109 ;  to  Mold-  and 
Denbigh,  173;  Old  Houses, 
146;  :^dee,  146;  Bows,  146; 
to  Khyl  and  Llandudno,  148; 
Walls  146. 

ClllTk.  'l22,'  6 ;    castle,  123 ; 
to  UjEbngoUen,  124^ 

CSilan  Bridge,  130. 

€acain,  172, 173. 

ClarachBay,  29. 

Clenenny,  95. 

Olive,  Lord,  3. 

Clogau  Mine,  65. 

Clorach,269. 

Clwyd,  Vale  of,  129, 154, 157., 

Clynnog,  99;  to  Penygroes 
station,  99. 

Coffin  Plates  on  Church  Walls, 
161, 17a 

Coleridge  at  Shrewsbury,  3. 

Colomendy,  171. 

Colwyn,  179. 

€olwyn  Bay,178,179;  to  Bryn 
Euryn^  181;  distances  and 
•excursions,  178;  toLlandrillo, 
Little  Or  me,  and  Llandudno, 
180 ;  to  Llandudno  by  rail,  174 ; 
to  Llysfaen,  180 ;  to  Nant-y- 
glo,  180 ;  to  St.  Elian's  Well, 
180. 

Conovium  (Caerhun),  195,  203. 

Connah's  Quay,  148. 

donws^  225  ;  round  Bodlon- 

deb,  wA ;  Castoll  Caer  Lleion, 

229 ;  castle,  226;  church.  227 ; 

to  Deganwy  and  Llajidudno 

"by    ferry,    229;   to   Druids' 

•CJircle,  230:  to  Fairy  Glen, 

^30;    to    Holyhead,  231:    to 

Llangelynin,    231 ;    to    Pen- 

maenmawr,    &c.,   by    Sych- 

nant  Pass,  230;  Plas  Mawr, 

227;  Town  Hill,  229;  from 

Trefriw  and   Bettws-y-Coed 

by  road,  204;  to  Trefriw  by 

steamer,  199. 

Conway  pearls,  199;  Valley,  199. 

Coracle,  the,  125. 

4^orris,  26 ;   to  Cader  Idris, 

26;   distances,   26;    to   Dol- 

^Uey,  26 ;  from  Machynlleth, 


Corris — Continued. 
25;  to  Talyllyn  and  Towyn, 

Cors  Fochno,  27. 
Gorsygamedd,  73. 

Gorsygedol,  57. 

Corwen,  126  ;  to  Bala,  129 ;  to 
Bettws-v-Coed,  128 ;  to  Den- 
bigh and  Rhyl,  129 ;  diBtmeet, 
126 ;  to  Llanarmon,  127* 

Gowarch  Valley,  20. 

Gox,  David,  sism  of  Royal  Oak, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  212. 

Craddock.  Walter,  19. 

Graiglas  Bocks,  31. 

Criccietli,  93;  castle,  93; 
cromlechs,  94 ;  distances  and 
excursions.  92;  toMoelHebog. 
95 ;  to  Pwllheli,  95 ;  to  Rhyd- 
du,  95. 

Croesor,  107,  297. 

C  R  OMLE  GHS.  -Ar  thur»s 
Quoit,  58, 269;  Gapel  Garmon, 
218;  Glvnnog,  99;  Goeten 
Arthur  (Arthur's  Quoit),  58 ; 
Griccietn,  94;  Dyffryn  Grom- 
lechs,  57 ;  Great  Orme,  187 ; 
Henblas,  265;  Llanbedr,  83; 
Lligwy,  264;  Mynydd  Cefn 
Amlwch,  97;  Plas  Newydd, 
259 ;  Roewen,  near,  247. 

Cromwell,  32, 120, 123. 

Cross  Foxes  (near  Dolgelley)^ 
26,77. 

Crosswood  (Trawscoed).  39,  40. 

Curfew  rung  at  Dolgelley,  66 ; 
at  Conway,  226. 

Cwm,  160. 

Cwm  Bochlwyd,  289,  283. 

Cwm  Bual,  313. 

Cwm  Bychan*  85  ;  from  Bar- 
mouth,  59 :  from  Harlech,  86; 
&om  Llanbedr,  84. 

Cwm  Gelli  lago,  321. 

Cwm  Glyd,  289. 

Cwm  Groes,  139, 140. 

Cwm  Croesor,  107,  297. 

Cwm  Glas,  307. 

Cwm  Graianog,  256. 

Cwm  Hir  Abbey,  17. 

Cwm  Llafar,  315,  317. 

Cwm  Llawenog,  7. 
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Drw8-y-Coed  Isaf,  292. 
Drws-y-Coed  Uchaf,  292. 

Drwsynant  144,  21 ;  ascent 

of  Aran  Fawddwy,  79, 140. 
Dugoed.  78. 
Dwyryd  Valley,  101. 
Dwygyfylchi   (Capel  Lulo), 

234 ;  from  Conway,  2^;  from 

Penmaenmawr,  234. 
Dyer  the  poet,  14. 
Dyffryn  57,83;  toDrws  Ardu- 

dvFv  S9 
Dyffr^Castell,  40. 
Dyflfryn  Gwyn.  26,  44 
Imerth,   160;   castle,   160; 

faU,  160. 
Dysynni  Valley,  44. 

Eaton  Hall,  147. 

Edward  I.,  47,  88,  98,  226,  261, 
272. 

Edward  II.,  272. 

Efenechtyd.  129. 

Eglwys  Fach,  27. 

Eglwys  Fair,  97. 

Eglwys  Newydd  Church,  39. 

Eglwys  Rhos,  191. 

Eglwyseg  Mancr  House,  119. 

Eglwyseg  Rocks,  1:1). 

Egryn  Abbey,  57. 

Eisteddfod,  162. 

Elias,  John,  at  Rhuddlan,  155. 

Eliseg,  Pillar  of,  117. 

EUesmere,  5. 

Elphin,  Consolation  of,  28. 

ENCAMPMENTS  (Ancient 
Strongholds) :  AUtwen^  230 ; 
near^rmouth,  55 }  Braich-y- 
Ddinas,  237;  Breidden,  10; 
Bryn  Euryn,  181:  Bwrdd 
Arthur,  264;  ByrUys,  58; 
Caer  Carreg-y-f ran,  277 ;  Cater 
Digol,  11 ;  Caer  Drewyn,  127 ; 
Caer  Estyn,  172 ;  Caergai^36; 
Cann  Omce,  near,  11 ;  Cam 
Madryn,  98;  Castell  Caer 
Lleion,  229;  Castell  Cawr, 
176;  Castell  Cidwm,  290: 
Castell  Gronw.  137;  Castell 
Odo,  97 ;  Castell  Prysor,  108, 
142;  Castell-yOaer,  50;  Cefn 


Encampments  -  Continued. 
Camead,15;  ClwydianRange,, 
on,  172;  Craig-y-Ddinas,  near 
Barraouth,58, — near  Clynnog, 
99, — near  Llangelynin,  240;. 
Cymmer  Castle.  74;  Dinas 
Dinlle,  99,  273 ;  Dinas  Dinor- 
wig,  277 ;  Dinas  Mawr,  277  ;- 
Dinas,  near  Llanberis,  277; 
Dinas,  near  Llanfairfechan.. 
245;  Dinas  Silwy  (Bwrda 
Arthur),  264 ;  Dinorben.. 
(Parc-y-Meirch),  177:  Foel 
99;  Ffridd  Faldwyn,  12:  Gaer- 
fawr,  11:  Gorddyn  Mawr^ 
176 ;  Greslord.  109 ;  HenGaer,. 
30:  Heriri  Mons  (Tomen-y- 
Mdr),  106 :  Holyhead  Moun- 
tain, 268 ;  Llanarmon,  a^  7  ; 
near  Llanfihangel,  30;  Lly»- 
Dinorwig  277 ;  Maes-y-Gaer> 
248 ;  Moel  Goedog,  90 ;  Moel- 

EGaer.  near  Berth.  28, — nr. 
langoilen,  1 19; — nr.  Northop,. 
148 ;  Old  Oswestry.  6;  Parc-y-^ 
Meirch,  177;  Pen  Caer  Helen,, 
196;  Penmaenmawr,  237 ;  Pen- 
y-Ddinas.  nexr  Barmouth,  57 ; 
Pen-y-Dainai,  Llandudno, 
188 ;  rengerwyn  (Pen-y-gaer)» 
129;  Porthdinlleyn,  98; 
Rhuddlan,  near  155 ;  Tomen- 
y-MAr,  106,  76;  Tomeny- 
Rhodwy,  119;  Tre'rCeiri,99; 
Trueman's  Hill,  Hawarden, 
148;  Welshpool  Bowlinj:;, 
Green,  11. 

Erddig,  111. 

Esgairgeilios,  25. 

Evans's  Bridge,  26. 

Ewloe  Castle,  148. 

Eyarth,  129. 

Fairlie's  Bogies,  100. 

Fairy  Glen,  near  Bettwsy- 
Coed,  216,  217. 

Fairy  Glen,  near  Penmaen- 
mawr, 230,  234. 

Faucit,  Helen,  41,  118. 

FelinHen,  253. 

Festinlog,   103;  from  Bala,. 
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<3lold  Mines,  near  Dolgelley.  75; 

from   Barmouth,   59;    from 

Trawafynydd,  108;   to  ditto, 

76. 
■Gold  Mining  in  Wales,  75, 138. 
KJorphwysfa  (Pen-y-pasa),  278. 
Great  Orme's  Head  (see  IJan- 

dudno),  186,  &c. 
•Great  Wollaston  Chapel,  4. 
•Gresford,  109. 
•Griffith's  Crossing,  261. 
'Groeslon  Station,  273. 
•Grufiydd  ap  Cynan,  32. 
GuiMeld,  11. 
-Gwaenynog,  166^ 
Gwastsbd  Meirionydd,  49. 
*Gwaunysgor,  161. 
■Gwrych  Castle,  176. 
Gwyddelwem,  129. 
■Gwyddno  Garanhir,  28,  34. 
Gwydir  Castle,  205. 
<jrwydir  Ucha  and  Chapel,  206, 


■Gwytherin,  160. 
'Gyffin,201 

Hafod,  39. 

Bafod-y-gwragedd,  222, 
Halston,  5. 

JEarlecn,87 ;  from  Barmouth, 
83;  castle,  88;  to  Cwm 
Bychan,  88;  excursions  and 
distances,  82 ;  fishing,  87,  90 ; 
to  the  lakes,  89, 90 :  March  of 
Men  of,  88;  to  Maentwrog, 
90;  Mysterious  Fires,  90;  to 
Portmadoc,  90;  to  Traws- 
f ynydd,  89. 

BJurvest  hiring  on  Sunday,  166. 

Sawarden,  castle,  147; 
church,  148. 

geber  at  Wrexham,  111. 

Hell's  Mouth,  near  Aberdaron, 
96 ;  Anglesey,  289. 

flemans,  Mrs.,  Cader  Idris 
stone,  67 ;  at  Gwrych,  175 ;  at 
St.  Asaph,  166. 

fienddol,  61. 

Hen  Gwm,  21. 

flengwrt,  74 ;  MSS.,  47. 

Hefflan,  160, 167. 

•Henllys,  261 


Henry  n.  in  Wales,  124,  127; 

Henry  III.  at  Deganwy,  193 ; 

Henry  IV.  and  Glyndwr,  22; 

Henry  VII.  at  Mathafarn,21, 

at  Mostyn,  151. 
Henry,  Matthew,  146. 
Herberts,  12. 
Hirlas  Horn,  254. 
Himant  Tunnel,  7. 
Himant  Valley,  137. 
Holt,  112. 
Holyhead,  266;  distances,  266; 

to  Holyhead  Mountain.  267, 

268 ;  North  Stack,  268;  South 

Stack,  267. 
Holy  Island,  266. 
Holywell,  149. 
Hope,  173 ;  Junction,  173. 
Howel  Dda  Inn,  143. 
HoweU's  School,  165. 
Howel-y-Fwyell,  223. 
Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit,  104. 

Idris,  67. 

Illustrations  —  Coracle,  125 ; 
Druids'  Circle.  236;  Plas 
Mawr,  228;  Plas  Newydd 
Cromlechs,  259. 

Irving,  Wasnington,  110. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  111. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  at  Bodvel,  98;  at 
Denbigh,  166;  at  Dyserth, 
160;  at  Oswestry,  5;  on  Pen- 
maenrhos.  178. 

Johnson's,  Dr.,  Monument,  166, 

Jones,  ColoneL  the  Regicide,  85. 

Jones,  Inigo,  SB,  122,  205, 

Jordan,  Mrs.,  167. 

Kerry.  13. 

Kingsley,    Charles,    and    the 

Glyders,  308 ;  Verses  at  Pen- 

ygwryd,  279. 
Kmmel  Park.  176. 
Kistvaen  at  Plas  Newydd,  259. 
Knights  Hospitallers  m  Wales, 

38,222. 

LAKES.H:Llyn  and  Pfynnoa 
which  signify  lake,  are 
omitted  here,  and  the  dis- 
tinctive name  only  is  given. 
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Lakes — Continued. 
The  "y"  is  omitted  in 
such  names  as  Llyn-y-Cae, 
which  appears  as  "Cae."j 
Adar,  294,  321 ;  Afon  from 
Aber,  250,  from  Llanfair- 
fechan,  243 ;  Aled,  167,  177 ; 
Alwen,  167, 177;  Aran,  78,81; 

Arrenig.  142,  141,  137; 

Bala  (Tegid),  135;  Barfog, 
43;  Bochlwyd^_288,  311; 
Bodgy^wydd.  220;  Bodlyn, 
68;  Bodric,  265;  Bugeilyn,  17; 
Bychan,  286;  Oae.  26,  49, 
81 ;  Caerwych,  89,  87;  Capel 
Curig.  286 ;  Coch,  305 ;  Coch 
Hwyad,  20;  CJonway,  221; 
Coron,  265;  Corwrion,  253; 
Coryn,  285;  Oowlvd,  211, 
from  Capel  Curig,  J«5,  from 
Trefriw,    210;   Orafnant. 

207,  from  Capel  Curig,  285, 
from  Llanrwst,  210;  from 
Trefriw,  207,  210;  Creigenen, 
62;  Owellyn,  290,  from 
.  Llanberis,  276;  Cwm 
Bychaa,  85  ;  Cwm  Ffynnon, 
278,  309;  Cwm  Howel,  60; 
.Cwmmynach,  60;  Cwm 
Orthin,107;  Cwm  Ystradlyn, 
95,  294;  Cwn,  near  Cynicht, 
321 ,  near  TwU-du,  276, 289, 310, 
312  ;  Cynwch,  69 ;  Cyri,  64  ; 
Ddinas,  298;  Duwaunedd, 
224,  283;  Du.  near  Camo, 
18;  nr.  Llanbedr,  87,  90; 
Dulyn,  nr.  Barmouth,  58; 
near  Vale  of  Conway,  196,247, 
fromTalycafn,198;I)u*rArddu 
300;  Dwythwch,  276;   Dyfi, 

141;  Dywarchen,  nr. 

Beddgelert,  292,  nr.  Harlech, 
;  90,  nr.  Llandrillo,  130;  Edno, 
321 ;  Eiddew  Bach  and  Mawr, 
89,  87;  Eigiau,  286,  319; 
Elsi,  213 ;  FaeIog,265 ;  Fedw, 
90;  Foel,  286;  Fran,  60; 
Gader,  Cader  Idris,  80, 
nr.  Beddgelert,  293;  Gafr, 
80;  Gam^ait,  105;  Qeirion- 
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Lakes — Continued. 
ydd,  207,  from  Bettws-y- 
Coed.  220,  from  Capel  Curig^ 
286,  from  Llanrwst  and  Tre- 
friw. 209 ;  Glas,  299 :  Glaslyn,.. 
nr.  Machynlleth,  17 ;  Glas- 
lyn,  Snowdon,  282,  303  r 
Gloywlyn.  87;  Goeden,  286^ 
Gwas,    306;    Gweman,   79;. 

Ghirynant,     298 ;     Helyg,. 

161;  Howel  (Cwm  HoweR^ 
87,  from  PenmaenpooV 
60;  Idwal,  288,  310,  311,. 
f  rom  Llanberis,  277,  to  Llan- 
beris, 289 ;  Irddyn,  58, 67  ;. 
Llagi,  294,  Llangorse,  17; 
Lliwbran,139;Lloer,288,289,. 
316;  Llugwy,  287,  316 ; 
Llydaw,  281 ,  303 ;  LlyflEainV 
319;Llygad  Rheidol,  40,30r- 
Llymbran,  167, 177 ;  Llyncaws,. 
6;  LlynclysPool,8;  Manod,107; 

Marchlyn  Mawr  and  Bach,. 
313;    Mawr,    18;    Melsrn- 

llyn,    196 ;    Morwynion, 

nr.  Festiniog,  105 ;  nr.  Cwm- 
Bychan,  86 ;  Mymbsrr  (Capel 
Curig),  286 ;  Mwyngil  (Taly- 
Uyn),  46;  Mynyllod,  130;. 
Nadroedd,  305;  Nantlle, 
292;  Ogwen,  288,  310, 
311,  from  Bethesda,. 
255,  from  Llanberis,  277,  to- 
Llaiiberis,  289,  from  Peny- 
gwryd,  283,  to  Penygwrya,. 
289;  Padarn  273,  274; 
Pare,  220,  213 ;  Pen  Rhaiadr,. 
24  ;  Perfeddau,  87  ;  PerlS, 
274,277;  Pimblemere  (Bala),. 
133 ;  Pryfyd,  87,  90 ;  Taly- 
llyn  (Mwyngil),  46,- 
from  Corris,  26,  from 
Dolgelley,  77;  Tarw,  18  ^ 
Tecwyn  laaf,  89,  90;— Uchaf,. 
90;  Tegid  (Bala),  135;  Teify^ 
35;   Teym,  281;    Tri  Grai- 

ls£&\  Iryweryn,  142;Vyrnwy», 

7,  137;Tbi,60,87. 
Leet,  the,  172. 
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(Llanddwywe  Church,  57. 

•Llandecwyn  Church,  89. 

Llandegai,  254. 

Llandegla,  119. 

Llandinam,  15. 

.Llandrillo,  near  Corwen,  6 ; 
ascent  of  Cader  Fronwen,  129; 
from  Pistyll  Rhaiadr,  6. 

4ilandrillo-yTi-Rho8,180, 181,190. 

Uandrindod  Wells,  17. 

Llandudno*  181 ;  ancient  re- 
mains discovered  in  cave,  185; 
antiquities  of,  185,  186,  187, 
188 ;  to  Bangor,  231 ;  baths. 
184;  to  Bettws-y-Coed  and 
Capel  Curig,200 ;  Bodysgallen, 
194;  botanical  ramble,  197; 
Bryn  Euryn,  190,  181 ;  Bryn 
Maelgwn,  192;  Castell  Bod- 
•afon,  193;  caves,  189,  190; 
to  Colwyn  Bay,  189 :  Conway 
Valley,  199;  cromlech,  187; 
Deganwy,  192 ;  distances  ana 
excursions,  181 ;  Eglwysrhos, 
191 ;.  to  Festiniog,  200,  203 ; 
»to  Gloddaeth,  191 ;  Gogarth, 
188 ;  Grandmother's  Chair, 
192;  Great  Orme's  Head, 
»drive  roimd,  185,  ramble  on, 
186;  Happy  Valley,  185; 
Hwylfa'r  Ceirw,  187  ;  Little 
'Orme's  Head,  189;  Llandrillo, 
190 ;  to  Llanrwst,  200 ;  Llety 
Fadog  187;  to  Llyn  Bulyn, 
194,  196;  lodgings,  &c.,  184; 
Marl,  194 ;  to  Pabo  Hill  and 
Pydew  Mountain,  193;  to 
Penmaenmawr,  &c.,  192. 231 ; 
■to  Penrhyn,  190;  Pen-y- 
Ddmas,  188 ;  to  Porthlwyd 
Falls,  l9i ;  Pi'omenade  Pier, 
184;  to  Snowdon,  182;  St. 
Trillo's  Well,191 ;  St.  Tudno's 
Church,  188;  to  Sychnant 
Pass,  230 ;  Tower  on  Bryniau, 
192 ;  to  Trefriw  by  steamer, 
199 ;  water  works,  184,  196. 

Llandudno  Junction,  200. 

CJandulas,  177. 

lilandwrog,  99,  273. 

Llandyrnog  Church,  168. 

Cilandysilio  Church,  257. 
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Llanedwen,  260. 
Llanegrjm,  47. 
Llaneuian,  Anglesey,  2&L 
Llanelidan  Church,  129. 
LlaneUtyd,  65,  74, 59. 
Llanenddwyn,  67. 
Llanerchymedd,  269. 
Llanerfvl,  11. 
Llanfacnreth,  73. 
Llanfaes,  262. 

Llanfairfechan,  242 ;  to  Aber 

Falls^245 ;  to  Ancient  Grave 
and  Dinas,  245;  to  Bansor, 
2d2;  ascent  of  Carnedd  Ltew- 
elyn,  247:  Carreg  Fawr,  243; 
to  Druids  Circle,  244 ;  ascent 
of  Foel  Fras,  247 ;  to  Llyn-yr- 
Afon,  243;  ascent  of  Penmaen- 
mawr. 243;  to  Penmaenmawr 
town  by  Druids'  Circle,  244; 
to  Sychnant  Pass  over  the 
hills,  244;  to  Talycafn  by 
Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen,  246;  to 
the  Three  Streams,  246. 

Llanfair,  near  Harlech,  83. 

Llanfair,  near  Ruthin,  129. 

Llanfair,  near  Welshpool,  7,11. 

Llanfair-mathafarn-eithaf ,  264. 

LlanfairpwUgwyngylL260,  266. 

Llanfair  Talhaiam,  177. 

Llanfihangel.near  Aberystwyth, 
29 ;— near  Criccieth,  94,  293. 

Llannhangel,  Towyn,  4S ;  from 
Abergynolwyn,  48;  to  Bar- 
mouth, 63 ;  to  Cader  Idris,  48. 

Llanfihangel-y-Traethau,  91. 

Llanfihangel  Tynsylwy,  264. 

Llanfor,  138. 

Llanfwroff,  129. 

Llanfyillll}  7 ;  to  Bala,  Dinas 
Mawddwy,  and  Vymwy. 
7;  distances,  7;  to  Pistyll 
Bhaiadr,  7. 

Llangadwaladr  Church,  265. 

Llangar  Church,  128, 129. 

Llangedwyn  Hall,  6. 

Llangefni,  269. 

L'-angelynin  Old  Church,  239, 
231. 

Llangerniew,  177. 

Llangollen,  113;  to  Bala, 
125;   Barber's  Hill,  120;   to 
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Llangollen — Continued, 

Berwyn  and  Llantysilio,  117} 
121 ;  Bryniau  Hill,  121 ;  from 
Chirk,  124 ;  to  Chirk,  122;  to 
Corwen,   125;    Crow   Castle 

g)ina8  Bran),  115;  Cyrn-y- 
rain,  118 ;  distances  and 
excursions^  113;  Eglwyseg 
Rocks,  120 ;  Eliseg,  pillar  of, 
117;  fishing,  125;  to  Fron 
Fawr,  120;  to  Glyn.  124;  to 
Glyndyfrd  wv,  1 18,  lz5 ;  Ladies 
of,  114  ;  Lady  of,  116 ;  Moel< 
y-Gamelin,  118,  119;  Moel 
Fema,  124;  Pengwem  Hall^ 
122;  Penycoed,  121;  Plas 
Newydd,  114 ;  Pontycy- 
sylltan,  122,  113;  to  Rathin, 
118;  Snowdonia,  view  of, 
121, 118 ;  Valle  Crucis  Abbey, 
116;  Viaduct,  112;  Vivod,  121; 
World's  End,  119. 

Llangorwen  Church,  31. 

Llangower,  137. 

Llangynhafal,  168. 

Llangynog  to  Bala,  7 ;  from 
Llandrillo,  130 ;  from  Oswes- 
try, a 

I^imwyfan  Church  (Anglesey), 

Llangwyfan   Church  (Vale  of 

awyd),  167. 
Llaniaan  (Anglesey),  260. 

Llanidloes,  15 ;  to  Aberyst- 
wyth and  Devil's  Bridge,  17; 
to  Brecon,  17;  to  Machyn- 
lleth, 17  jf  to  Plynlimou,  16; 
Source  of  Severn,  16. 

Llaniesl^  Church,  264. 

Llanrhaiadr-yn-Moclmant.  6. 

Llanrhaiadr,  Vale  of  Cli*ya,  167. 

Llanrhos,  191. 

Llanrhudd,  129. 

Llanrhychwyn  Church,  207, 209. 

Llanrwst,    204,    201 ;     to 

Bettws-y-Coed,  201,  205;  to 
CapelCurig,  209,  210;  church, 
205;  distances  and  excursions, 
204;  Gwydir,  204;  to  the 
lakes,  209,  10 ;  from  Llan- 
dudno, 201 ;  to  Trefriw,  204. 


Llansannan,  167. 
Llansantffraid,  Oswestrv,  7. 
Llansantffraid  Glan    Conway^ 

200;-GlynCeiriog,6,  124;— 

Glyn  Djdfrdwy.  126. 
Llanystumdwy,  94. 
Llantysilio  Church,  118. 

Llanuwchllyn,  138, 137, 136,. 

143;  from  Dinas  Mawddwy,20 ;. 

toduLtto,  138 ;  toTrawsfynydd,. 

139. 
Llanwdd3m,  submerged,  8(866-- 

Vyrnwy). 
Llanwnog,  18. 
Llanwrin,  21. 
Ijlauyblodwel,  6. 
Llanychan  Church,  168. 
Llanycil  Church,  135. 
Llanymawddwy,  139. 
Llanymynech,  7,  8. 
Llanynys,  168. 
Llech  Idris  Maenhir,  76. 
Llechryd  Junction,  17. 
Lledr  Valley,  220. 
Llewelyn,  Princes,  47,  ^2,  248^ 

295. 
Llewelyn's  Tower,  248. 
Llewenni,  163. 

Lleyn,  Promontory  of,  62,  96. 
Llidiart-y-Barwn,  78. 
Llithfaen,  98. 
Llovd,  Dean,  16 ;  Evan,  of  Vron>. 

Llwybr  Ellen  (Ssan  Helen).  132. 
Llwyd  ap  Llewelyn,  David,  21.. 
Llwyd,  Humphrey,  167. 
Llwydiarth  Park,  269. 

Llwyngwril)  49. 
Llyfnant  Valley,  24. 

Llyn  (lakes  are  placed  together., 
and  arranged  in  alphabeticaL 
order,  the  "Llyn"  beings 
omitted.  Thus  Llyn  Cwellyi^ 
is  put  as  Cwellyn;  Llyn-y* 
-  Ddmas,  as  Ddinas ;  Llyn-yr- 
Adar  as  Adar). 

Llynclys,  6 ;  Pool,  8. 

Llyn  yr  Afangc,  216. 

Llys  Brad  wen,  62. 

Llys  Euryn,  181,  190. 

Llysfaen  Telegraph,  178,  180. 

Llywarch  Hdn,  137. 
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liodge  Park,  27. 
fiOggerheads,   171;  to  Rhydy- 

mwyD,  172. 
Xiondon&  Holyhead  road,  145. 
Lymore,  12. 
i^yttleton,  Lord,  137,  103. 

Jiachynlleth,  22;  to  Aber- 
ystwyth, 27  ;  to  Barmouth, 
Towyn  and  Dolgellev,  41; 
to  Corris  and  Aberllefeni, 
25 ;  excursions  and  distances, 
22;  from  Llanidloes,  17;  to 
Uyfnant  Valley.  24 ;  Pennal, 
26 ;  to  Talyllyn,  *26 ;  to  Towyn 
by  road,  26. 

IMadocks,  Mr.,  reclaiming  the 
Traeth  dS. 

'Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  27,  88,  137, 
157. 

-Maenbras,  305. 

Maentwrog,  101,  102 ;  from 
Bala,  142 ;  to  Beddgelert,  101 ; 
from  Dolgelley,  76 :  to  Fes- 
tiniog,  103;  waterfalls, 'lOl. 

3«IaentwrogRoad,102,106,142,76. 

Maes  Garmon,  173. 

Maes  Mynan,  161. 

Maesybrynar,  69. 

Maesygarnedd,  85. 

Maglona,  26. 

MSlwyd,  20. 

Malpas,  7. 

Mam  Cymru,  163. 

:Manod,  107. 

Jffaps— See  list  next  page  but 
one  after  Index. 

Jdarl,  194. 

Martin.  Su-  T.,  118. 

Jilathafarn,  21. 

Marthrafal,  7. 

Matterhoru,  Welsh,  297. 

Mawddach  Estuary,  Qi. 

Mediolanum,  7. 

Meifod^. 

Meiiiiuirion(Druids'Circle), 

235,236. 
Meliden,  160. 
Melindwr,  Vale  of,  36. 
jyienai  Bridge,  256 ;  station, 

266,  264. 
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Menai  Straits,  256.  &c. 
Meres,  breaking  of  the,  & 
Merlin  Ambrosius,  298. 
Middletown,  4 
Milltir-gorrig  Pass,  6, 132. 
Miners' Bri(&e,  214. 

Mlnffordd  Junction,  101, 91. 

MinlBFordd  (near  Talyllyn),  28. 

Moat  Lane,  15  ;  to  Aberyst- 
wyth, 17  ;  to  Llanidloes,  15, 

Mochdre  and  Pabo  Station.  18L 

Mochras,83 ;  from  Barmouth,  59i 

Moel  Fammau  (see  Mountains). 

Moelfre  Bay,  264. 

Moel  Siabod  (see  Mountains). 

Moel-y-don,  260. 

Mold,  173 ;  to  MoelFammau« 
171 ;  from  Ruthin,  170, 171 ;  to 
Ruthin,  17a 

Montgomery,  12 ;  castle,  12L 

Morfa  l^chan,  91. 

Morfa  Nevin.  98. 

Morfa  Rhuddlan,  155. 

Morgan,  Bishop,  157,  221. 

Morris,  Huw,  124. 

Morris,  Lewis,  33. 

Mostyn,  151, 162. 

Mountain  Ascents,  299 — 324. 
MOUNTAINS,  ROCKS,  &c  .— 

AUt'r  Hendre,  15. 

Allt  Moch,  15. 

Alltwen,  230. 

Aran  (Snowdon),  307. 

Aran  BenUyn,  (2,902  ft.) ; 

Aran    Fawddwy.    (2,972 

ft.),  21,  140:  8 scent  horn 
Dinas  Mawadwy,  20,  21; 
from  Drwsynant.  79,  140; 
from  Llanuwchllyn,  140 ; 
descent  to  Drwsynant,  141. 

Arrenig  Fach,  (2,264  ft.), 
Arrenig  Fawr  (2,800  ft.), 

141,  142. 
Barber's  HUl,  120. 
Bera  Bach,  250,  316. 
Berwyns,  6,  7, 124,  129. 

Bird  Eock,  48. 

Bodafon  Hill,  264. 
Braich-du,317,318. 
Breconshire    Beacons   (2,862 
feet),  17. 


AfUiquities,  Onmileeht,] 


INDEX. 


[Fiskinfft  Lakes,  Legendt^ 


Mountains— 0!on^tntcee2. 
Drum  (2,627  ft),  241. 
Eglwyseg  Rocks,  120. 
Eli  Ci  Du  (Pen  Helig),  287, 
319. 

Elidyr  Fach  and  Elidyr 

Fawr  (3,033  ft.),  312;  from 
Bethesda,  313 ;  from  Llan- 
beris,  312;  fromLlynldwal, 
312. 

Esgair  Felen,  278. 

FoelDdu,86. 

Foel  Fenlli.  172. 

Foel  yr  Abbey,  118. 

Foel  Fras  (3,091  ft.),  316 ; 

from  Llanfairfechan,  248; 
from  Penmaenmawr,  241. 
Foel  Goch,  312. 

Foel  Llys  (1,181  ft.),  238, 

230. 
Foel  Lwyd,  241. 
Fron  Fawr,  120. 
Gallt-y-Foel,  218. 
Gallt-y-Llyn,  64. 
Gallt-y-Wenallt,  298. 
Gam  (3,107  ft.),  312. 
Gamedd  Goch.  (2,315  ft.), 

295. 
Garreg,  near  !Mostyn,  162. 
Garreg,  near  Nantlle,  292. 

Geraint,  120. 

Gerddinen  Mountain,  203. 
Giant^s  Head,  53. 

Glyder  Fach  (3,275  ft.?), 
Glyder  Fawr  (32,75  ft.), 

308;  ascents,  309;  from 
Llanberis,  312;  from  Og- 
wen,  311 ;  to  rocks  above 
Twll-du,  310. 

Gop  yr  Wylfa,  177. 

Gorddjm  Mawr,  176. 

Gorlan  Fraith  (1,334  ft.),  49. 

Graig-lwyd^233. 

Graigwen,  286. 

Gyrn^  249. 

Halkm  Mountain,  148. 

Hiraethog  Hills,  67. 

HolyheadMountain,  267, 268. 

Hope  Mountain,  173. 

Llanbedrog  Mountain,  93. 

Llan^mynech  Hock,  8. 
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Monntains — Continued, 
Llawllech,  53,  66,  57. 
Llethr,  60. 

Lliwedd  (2,900  ft.),  306. 
Llwyd  Mawr,  295. 
Llwydmor,  243. 
Long  Mountain,  6. 
Maes-y-gaer,  248. 
Manod  Bach,  107. 

Manod  Mawr  (2,171  ft.),, 

107. 
Moel  Arthur,  172. 
Moel  Cynghorion,  308. 
Moel    Cynwch,    69;     walk 

round,  69. 
Moel  Eilio  (Snowdon),  307. 
Moel  Eilio,  Yale  of  Conway. 

319. 

Moei  Fammau  (1,823  ft.  )^ 

ascent,    170;    from   Mold, 

171 ;     from    Rhydymwyn,. 

173 ;  from  Ruthin,  170. 
Moel  Fema  (2,070  ft.),  124. 
Moel  Forfydd,  119. 
Moelfre,near  Barmouth,  58» 
Moelfre,  near  Penmaenmawr, 

237. 
Moelfre  Isaf  (1,037  ft.),  177. 
Moel  Frith,  139. 
Moel  Goch,  308. 
Moel  Goedog,  90. 
Moel  Hebo^  (2,578  ft.),  S23; 

from  Criccieth,95. 
Moel  Hiraddug,  160. 
Moel  Ispri,  65. 
Moel  Meirch,  321. 
Moel  Morfydd  (see  Forfydd). 
Moel  Offrwm.  73. 

Moel  Penamnen,  222. 
Moel  Perfedd.  314 
Moel  Senig,  89. 

Moel  Siabod    (2,863  ft.), 

320 ;  from  Capel  Curig  and 
Penygwryd,  300 ;  from  Dol- 
wyddelan  and  Pont-y- 
Cyfing,  321. 

Moel  Wnion,  250,  316. 
Moelwyn  (2,629  ft.),  321; 

from  Tanygrisiau,  322, 106^ 
Moel-y-Faen,  119. 
Moel-y-Gaer,  near  Borth»  28» 


MvuntaiM,  Iiio&r$,  WellA,  and]    IND£X.     {WaUr/aUaarteUutedtogethe 


Penmaexunaixnr — Continued, 

bach,  233 ;  Penmaenmawr, 
ascents  of,  237, 238;  to  Roewen 
and  Talycafn,  239,  240 :  Taly- 
fan,  240:  Weeping  Rocks, 
234. 

Pemnaenpool,  64,  78;  from 

Barmouth,  53,  64 ;  from  Dol- 
gellev,  78, 144 ;  from  Precipice 

Penmaenrhos,178;  from  Colwyii 

Bay,  180. 
Penmon  Li^thouse,  263. 
Penmon  Pnory,  263. 
Penmorfa.  92. 

Penmynvdd  Tudor  Chapel.  266. 
Pennal,  26 ;  from  Machynlleth, 

26;  from  Aberdovey,  43. 
Pennant,    residence    of,    151 ; 

buried,  163. 
Pennant  MelangeU,  132. 
Penrhwyddolion,  221. 
Penrhyn,  near  Borth,  42. 
Penrhyn  Castle,  253. 
Penrhyndeudraet^  91. 
Penrhyn  Mawr ,  26o. 
Penrhyn  Quarries,  254. 

Pensaxily  near  Abergele,  174; 
to  ancient  encampments,  176, 
177;  to  Bodelwyddan.  177; 
to  Cefn  Caves,  177 ;  to  Colwyn 
Bay,  174;  distances  and  excur- 
sions, 174,  177;  Gwrych 
Castle,  175;  IJysfaen  and 
Penmaenrhos,  177;  toMoel- 
fre  Isaf,  177:  to  St.  George 
and  St  Asaph,  176, 177. 

Pensam.  near  Harlech,  83,  59. 

Pentir,253. 

Pentraeth,264. 

Pentrevoelas,  129. 167. 

Pen-y-Ffordd,  173. 

Penygroes,  Aear  Carnarvon, 
99, 292;  near  Dolgelley,  68. 

Pen-y-Gyffiniau,  297. 

Penygwryd,  279 ;  from  Bedd- 
gelerti  WS;  to  Capel  Curig, 
2B3 ;  distances  and  excursions, 
279 ;  from  Dolwyddelan,  224, 
to  ditto,  283;  KingsleY's 
verses,  279;  from  Llanberis, 


'Penygwiyd—CoTUintied, 

279;  to  Llyn  Llydaw  and 
Glaslyn,  281 ;  to  Ogwen,  283 ; 
ascent  of  Snowdoii,  302. 

Pen-y-pass    (Goi.phwysfa), 

278,  28L 
Penyi)igvn,  127. 
Perthi  Chwareu  Caves,  119L 
Pig-street,  97. 
Piozzi,  Airs.,  67,  98,  132,   159 

(Thrale),  163, 166, 178. 
Pistyll,98. 

Pistyll  Rhaiadr  (see  Waterfall?). 
Pitt's  Head,  291. 
Plantation  of  Peace,  66. 
Plas  Berw,  268. 
Plas  Newydd,  Anglesey,  259. 
Plas  Newydd,  Llangollen,  lU. 
Plas  Penmynydd,  dd5. 
Point  of  Ayr,  162. 
Point  Lynas,  264. 

Pont  Aberglaslyn,  296,  I08: 

from  Portmadoc,  93. 
Pontdolgoch,  18. 
Pont  Erwyd,  39,  36,  25. 
Pontfadog,  6. 
Pont  Fathew,  47. 
Pont  Uanafon,  39. 
Pont  LUw,  137. 
Pont  Newydd,  249,  243. 
Pont  Bhyd-du  (see  Rhyd-du). 
Pontrhyofendigaid,  35. 
PontrhydybenlUg,  94. 
Pontrhydygroes,  39. 
Pont  Rhythallt,  27a 
Pont  Rug,  273. 
Pontycysylltau  Aqueduct,  113. 

Pont-y-Oyfing.  216. 

Pont-y-Garth,  48. 
Pont-y-Glyn,  129. 
Pont-y-Gromlech.  278. 
Pontymeibion,  124. 
Pont-y-Mynach(Devirs  Bridge), 

36,37. 
Pont-y-Pair,  213. 
Pont-y-Pant,  221,  202. 
Pont  yr  Afon  Gam,  105. 
Pont  Ysgethin,  64. 
Pont  Ystumaner,  48. 
Pool  Quay,  9. 
Port  Dinorwic,  260. 
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itouniaku,  Jtiverg,  WeU»,  and]   IND£X     \WaterfalU  are  ctamd  together. 


J&OTiXL%9,in&---<Jontinued. 
Moel-y-Gaer,  Vale  of  Clwyd, 
170,172.  ^  ' 

Moel-y-aamolin  (1,897  ft.), 

119  118. 
Moel-y-Geifr  (2,055  ft),  13a 
Moel-y-Gest,  92,  94. 
Moel-y-(3olf  a,  6,  9. 
Mynydd  Deulyn,  220. 
Mynydd  Drwsycoed,  295. 
Mjniydd-y-Gader,  81. 
Mynydd  Llanbedr,  86. 
Mynydd  Mawr  (2,293  ft. ),  291. 
Mynydd  Moel,  81. 
Newmarket  Cop,  161. 
Newydd  Fynyddog,  19. 

Onne's  Head  (678  ft.),  186. 

Pabo,  194. 
Parc-y-Cefn-hir,  G2L 
Parys,  269. 
Pendinas.  33. 
Pengam  (1,607  feet),  62. 
Penglals  Hill,  31. 
P^HeUg,  319. 

Fenllithrig-y-Wracli 

(2,623  ft.),  319. 
Penmaenbach,  230. 

Penmaenmawr  (1,553  ft.), 

237 ;  ascents,  from  Llanfair- 
fechan,  243;  from  Peniqaen- 
mawr,  237 ;  descent  to 
Llanfairfechan,  238. 

Penmaenrhos,  178. 

Pen-y-Castell,  242, 

Pen-y-Cloddiau,  172. 

Pen-y-Ddinas,  67. 

Pen-y-Gader  (Vale  of  Con- 
way), 242.  . 

Pen-y-Gaer,  196. 

Pen-y-Parc.  261. 

Pen-y-Wylfa,  29. 

Pen  yr  Aelgerth,  308. 

Pen  yr  Oleu  Wen,  318. 

Plynlimon    ( 2,469    feet), 

4ib ;  from  Aberystwyth, 
40;  from  Devil's  Bridge, 
39;  descent  to  Dyffr]^! 
Ca8tell,40;  fromLlapidloes, 
16;  from  Machjrnlkth,  25; 
from  'Steddfagnriff,  17. 
Pydew  Mountain,  IW. 


Mountains — Continued, 
Bhinog  Fawr  (2,463  ft.), 

ascent  86;   Bhinog  Fach, 
ascent,  60. 

BhobeU  Fawr  (2,409  ft.), 

ascent,  73i. 
Rivals  (Yr  Eifl)  ascent,  98. 
Rock  of  the  Falcon,  201. 
Snowdon  Range,  299. 

Snowdon  (3,570ft.  ),299, 300; 
by  Aran,  307 ;  from  Bedd- 
gelert.  304;   Capel  Curig, 
302 ;  Cwm  Glas,  307 ;  Cwm- 
y-llan,     307 ;      Llanberis, 
300;by  Lliwedd,  306;  from 
Llyn    Cwellyn,    305;    by 
Moel    EiUo,    Moel   Goch 
and     Moel     Cyaghoribn 
307;  from  Penygwryd,  281 
302;  from  Rhyd-du,   804 
descent  to  Rhyd-du,  305 
from  Snowdon  Hanger,  305 
circuit  of,  299;  configura 
tion,  299;  view  £rom,  ^1 . 
winter  ascent  by  Tyndall 
and  Huxley,  303. 

Snowdon,  summits,  ridges, 
cwms,  &Q.,  of— ^Axan,  ^; 
Bwlch-0Wm-y-Uan.  .^ ; 
Bwlch-y-maen,  305;  iBwlbh- 

5-Saethau,  306;  Clogwyn 
u*r  Arddu,  305;  Clogwyn- 
y-Gamedd,  ^9;  Crib  Coch, 
299,  306:  Crib-y-Ddysgyl, 
299,307;  (JwmBrwvnofcSoO; 
Cwm  Clogwyn,  305;  Cwm 
Oraigog,  299;  Cwm  Dyli, 
299;  Cwm  Glas,  307 ;  Cwm 
Glas  Bach,  300;  Cwm-y- 
Uan,  307;  Gallt-y-Wenallt, 
299;  Llechog,  299;  Llech- 
wedd,  299;  Lliwedd,  306; 
Moel  Cynghorion,  308 ; 
MoelEilio,  308;  Moel  Goch, 
308 ;  Y  Wyddf a  (summit), 
301. 

Tai3^an  (2,000  ft.),  240, 
Tryfan  (3,000  ft.),  308,  310, 

from  the  Glyders,  310;  fjcom 
Ogwen,  311 ;  to  Ogwea^  311. 
Twt  Hill,  272. 
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Antiquitiet,  CrmnUeht,] 
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[Fiahinfft  Lak$t,  Legends, 


Moontaina— CofKmueci. 

Tyrau  Mawr,  63,  82. 

Yr  Arryg,  318. 

Yr  Eifl  (RivaU),  (1,887  ft), 

Yr  £len,  316,  318. 

Yr  Orsedd,  243. 

Y  Wyddfa,  301. 
Mwd,  248. 

Mwnwgl-y-Llyn  Bridge,  135. 
Myddelton,  Sir  Hugh,  27,  93. 
Myddelton,   Sir   Thomas,    12, 

123, 
Myfanwy  Vyohan,  116. 
Myttou,  John,  5 ;   General,  5, 

123, 148.  155,  226,  262. 
Mwyar-y-Berwyn,  130. 

Nannan,  70. 
Naimeroh,  173. 
Nantclwyd,  129. 
Nant  Daear  Llwjmog,  230. 
Nant  Francon,  256. 
Nantglyn,  166. 
Naut  GwiUt,  17. 
Nant  Gwrtheyrn,  98. 
Nant  Gwryd,  279. 

Nant  Qwynant,  298. 

NantUe,   292;    to    Rhyd-du 

and  Snowdon  Ranger,  2S^Z 
Nant  Mill,  290. 
Nant-y-Ffrith,  173. 
Nantyllyn,  6. 
Nantymor,  294. 
Nelson's  Statue,  257. 

Nevin,  98. 

Newborough,  265. 
Newmarket,  161 ;  Cop,  161. 

Newtown,  14. 

Northop,  148. 

0*Connell,  Daniel,  114 

Offals  Dyke,  HI,  124. 

Ogwen  (Cottage  and  Lake),  288; 
to  Gamedd  Dafydd,  316 ;  to 
the  Glyders,  311 ;  from  Peny- 
gwryd,  283;  to  Try  fan,  311. 

Old  Meredith,  292. 

On  and  Off  the  Cambrian, 
1—108. 

Orme's  Head,  Great.  186. 
[xzziv] 


Ostorins,  10, 15. 

Oswald,  St.,  6;  Well  of,  5. 

Oswestryt  5  ;  to  Bala,  6 ;    to 

Vyrnwy,     7;       to     Pistyll 

Rhaiadr,  6. 
Overton,  112. 
Owain   Gwynedd,  6,  119,  127, 

155. 
Owen,  Aneurin,  167. 
Owen,  Baron,  78. 
Owen,  Robert,  14. 
Owen,  Sir  John,  Story  of,  95. 

Pal^,  1.% 

Palmerston  Quarries,  103. 

Pandy,  7 ;  Pandy-melin-deirw, 

124. 
Pandy  Mill   near  Bettws-y 

Coed.  217, 129. 
Pandy  Mill,  near  Dolgelley,  78, 

ol. 

Pandyrodyn,  78. 

Panorama  walk,  64. 

Pantasa,  152. 
Pant  Einion,  61. 
Pantglas  Station,  29fiL 
Pant-yr-Afon,  203. 
Pant-y-gwae.  161. 
Plarkgate.  149. 
Pamell  tne  poet,  146L 
Parr,  Old,  4. 
Parson's  Bridge^  38. 
Pass  of  Llanbeiis,  278L 
Patemus,  St,  32. 
Pendfe,  49. 
Peniarth,  47. 

Penmaclino  221, 222. 

Penmaenan,  233. 

Penmaenmawr,  232-  to 

Bwlch-y-Ddeuf aen,241  ;toCar' 
nedd  Llewelyn,  241 ;  to  Con- 
way, 233,  234;  distances  and 
excursions,  232;  to  Druids' 
Circle,  235;  to  Dwygyfylchi 
and  Faiiy  Glen,  234;  Foel 
Fras,  241 ;  to  Foel  Llys,  238; 
to  Llanfairfechfm,  by  the 
Druids*  Circle,  239,  by  rail. 
231 ;  to  Llangeljmin  Ola 
Chnrch,  239;  Alaen-y- 
Campiau,  240;  to  Penmaen- 


Mountains,  kivers,  WeUs,  afid)    XKt)KX.  [WaUKfaUs  are  cU-,M  together. 


Travelling  in  Wales,  dil&cultie8 

of,  in  past  days,  145. 
Trawscoed,  26,  39. 

Trawsftniycld,i06,i08 ;  from 

Bala.   142;    to  Bedd  Porus, 
Llecn  Idris,  Gold  Mines,  and 
Waterfalls,  108;    from  Dol- 
gelley,  77 ;  from  Harlech,  89. 
Treborth,  258,  26a 
Tre'rddol,  27. 
Trefeglwys,  17. 

Trefnant,  167, 159,  163. 
Treflys  Old  Church,  94. 
Trefriw,   204,  206;  from 
Bettws;y-Coed,     203;    from 
Capel  Ourig,  285;  to  Capel 
Curig,  210;  to  Carnedd  Llew* 
elyn,  319 ;  to  Clmillwm,  209; 
to  Conway,  203;    to    Craig 
Eryrod,  207;   distances  and 
excursions,  204 ;  to  the  Lakes 
and  Llanrnychwyn  Church, 
207;    fi'om     Llandudno    by 
steamer,  200;  to  Llyn  Cow- 
1yd,  210;  Llyn  Orafnant,  207; 
Llyn  Dulyn,  203;  Llyn  Geir- 
ionydd,  209,  207;  to    Forth- 
Iwyd  tails,   203:    Rhaiadr- 
y-Parc  (Waterfall),  208 ;    to 
Talycafn  Station,  203;   Tre- 
friw Wells,  206. 

Tregarth,  253. 

Tremadoc,  92,  93,  297. 

Tremeirchion,  1^ ;  Caves,  159. 

Tre*r  Castell,  262. 

Tre*r  Ceiri,  99. 

Trevor  Station,  113, 120. 

Tmnm-y-Wylfa,  234. 

Tryian  Junction,  290. 

Tubular  Bridge,  257. 

Tudors,  262,  m 

Tudwal's  Isles,  93,  96. 

Twll-du  (Devil's  Kitchen), 
289;  from  Llanberis,  276; 
to  Llanberis,  and  Glyders,  2S9. 

Twm  o'r  Nant,  167. 

Twymyn  Valley,  17. 

Tycroes,  265. 

Ty  HyU  Bridge,  214. 

Ty  Mawr,  19. 

Tynygroes,  74;  from  Bar- 
mouili,  59;   to  the  Precipice 


Tynygroes— Ooniwued. 

Walk,     74;     from     Trawa- 
fynydd,   106;    to  Trawsfyn- 
ydd,  76. 
Tynymaes,  3ia 

Uppingham   School  at  Berth, 


Upton  Magna,  3^ 
Uriconium,  3. 

Valle  Grucis  Abbey,  116. 

Valley  Station,  265. 

Vauer  (or  Cymmer)  Abbey,  74, 

65. 
Van  Mines,  15,  18. 
Vaynol  Park,  260. 
Vigra  and  Clogau  Mines,  65. 
Visions  of  the  Sleeping  Bard, 

91   140. 
Vortigern,  98,  298 ;  Vortigem's 

Valley,  98. 
Vyrnwy,    7 ;     from     Bala, 

137;    to   Dinas    Mawddwy, 

8;   from  LlanfvUin,    7;    to 

Llanuwchllyn,  139;  to  Llan- 

ymawddwy,  8. 

Waenfawr,  290. 

Wales,  Seven  Wonders  of, 
109. 

Wallog,  29. 

Warburton,  Eliot,  110. 

Warren,  Samuel,  109. 

WATERFALLS.— Aber,249, 
316:  Aber  Cowarch,  140; 
Arthog,  62;  Benglog,  266, 
288;  Bont-Ddu,64,79;  Ceiriog, 
127;  Ceunant  Mawr,  276; 
Conway,  217,  129;  Cwm 
Dyli,  282;  Cymmerau,  106; 

Cynfael,  104;  Devirs 

Bridge,  38 ;  Dolgarrog, 
203;  I)olgoch,  46;  Bwygy- 
fylchi,  m;  Dyserth,  160; 
FeUnrhyd,  102, 108;Festinioff, 
104;  Ffrwd  Fawr,  17,  iffj 
Llanberis  (Ceunant  Mawr), 
276, 300 ;  Llyfnant  Valley.  24; 
Llyn-yr-Ogof,  177;  Machno. 
217 ;  Mynach  (Devil's  BrldM) 


Antiquitien,  CromUeht,'^ 


Tx^Mic. 


[Fiihbujt  liokei,  Leij^vU^ 


W  aterf alllt — Continued, 
•  88;  Nant  MiU,  290;  Nant 
Trystion,  128;  Ogwen,  256, 
288;  Faody  MiU,  217; 
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ADDITIONS    AND    EKRATA. 

The  Glyn  Valley  Railway  mentioned  on  page  6  is  not  yet  open. 

At  Towyn  new  works  are  in  progress  while  this  edition  is  passing  through 
:  the  press.  An  esplanade  and  recreation  ground  are  in  course  of  construction, 
.  as  the  gift  of  Mr.  Gorbett,  M.P.,  and  the  Local  Board  are  spending  £6,000 
.  upon  fresh  water  supply  and  sewerage  works. 

The  new  Marine  parade  at  Pwllheli  was  opened  in  April,  1890. 

On  the  map  of  the  North  Coast  in  the  Traveller's  Edition  Llandulas 
station  should  be  Llysfaen,  the  name  having  been  changed.    The  new 
.  Llandulas  station  is  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Llysfaen  station, 
xlii. 
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k  BOTANICAL  RAMBLE  AT  BARMODTS. 

BY  THE  BIQHT  BEV.  THE  BISHOP  OF  WAKEFIELD. 


THERE  are  few  better  places  for  a  botanical  ramble  than 
Barmouth,  and  perhaps  scarcely  any  in  which  so  many 
scarce  and  interesting  plants  can  be  found  within  so  small  an 
area.  We  will  suppose  a  party  of  ardent  botanists  to  arrive  (aa 
the  members  of  the  Oswestry  and  Welshpool  Naturalists'  Field- 
club  did  once  arrive)  at  the  Barmouth  Station.  Never  mind  the 
month.  I  am  going  to  tell  them  what  they  may  find,  if  they  are 
lucky ;  but  what  they  will  find  in  blossom  will  no  doubt  depend 
upon  the  time  of  year  they  select.  Of  course  I  cannot  pretend 
to  say  what  bits  of  waste  ground  with  their  floral  treasures  may 
be  built  over  in  the  next  few  years,  nor  what  rocks  with  their 
rarities  may  be  blasted  and  carted  off  by  the  builders.  I  can 
only  talk  of  Barmouth  as  it  is  in  this  Year  of  Grace,  1876. 
Well,  at  present  you  need  not  wander  many  yards  from  the 
station  to  find  Henbane  (Hyoscyamus  Niger),  the  Evening 
Primrose  ((Enothera  Biennis),  and  the  Annual  Mercury  (Mer- 
•curialis  Annua).  The  second  of  these  has  been  very  abundant 
of  late  years  both  here  and  at  Aberdovey.  As  we  are  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  town,  we  will  be^in  with  a  little  stroll  along 
the  Harlech  road.  Before  we  leave  tne  houses  behind  we  shall 
see  plenty  of  Fennel  amon^  the  rocks,  as  well  as  the  brilliant 
Viper's  Bugloss,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discern,  on  the 
ledges  above,  the  beautiful  spikes  of  the  Veronica  Hybrida, 
whue  a  practised  eye  will  hunt  out  Sedum  Bupestre  and  Sedum 
Fosterianum.  Farther  along  the  road  we  shall  spy  among  the 
wet  grass  the  lovely  little  Bog  Pimpernel  (AnagaUis  Tenella), 
which  is  also  to  be  found  in  many  other  spots  around,  and  near 
it  the  Butterwort  (Pinguicula  Vulgaris),  with  its  pale  soapy 
leaves,  and  violet-like  flowers.  It  we  like  to  run  down  to  the 
bog  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  we  shall  get  the  Golden  Dock 
■(Rumex  Palustris),  the  Buckbean  (Menyanthes  Trifoliata),  the 
Purple  Marsh  Cinquefoil  (Comarum  Palustre),  and  the  Whiterot 
(Hydrocotyle  Vulgaris),  while  a  little  farther  on  we  shall  find 
in  stony  ground  below  the  road  quite  a  little  grove  of  the 
Spindle-tree  (Euonymus  Europaeus).  On  the  bit  of  old  road 
wnich  runs  over  a  shoulder  of  tne  hill  is  Ornithopus  Perpusillus, 
•<Bird*8-foot  Vetch),  and  just  below  this  bit  of  road  may 
be  gathered  the  Madder  (Rubia  Peregrina).  AtHendre 
idynach  a  bright  little  stream  flows   under   the    road,    and 
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here  there  are  always  a  few  ill-used  plants  of  the  wild  Sun* 
flower  (Inula  Helenium),  of  which,  however,  far  better  speci- 
mens may  be  found  on  the  hills  above.  Alittle  higher 
up  the  stream,  under  an  old  Elder  Tree  used  to  grow  a. 
large  quantitv  of  the  Welsh  Poppy  (Meconopsis  Cambrica), 
but  for  the  laflt  few  years  it  seems  to  have  deserted  this 
spot.  If  we  pursue  our  course  a  little  farther  along  the  Harlech 
road  towards  Llanaber,  we  shall  find  a  steep  thicket  on  our  right 
full  of  the  Everlasting  Pea  (Lathyrus  Sylvestris),  and  specimens 
may  be  gathered  of  the  pretty  Orpine  (Sedum  Telephium), 
which  i§i,  however,  more  common  in  some  other  parts.  Allium 
Vineale  grows  among  the  rocks,  and  Verbena  Officinalis  in  some 
sheltered  corners.  In  some  places  along  this  road,  as  well  as  on 
the  other  side  of  Barmoutn,  may  be  seen  the  stately  Tree 
Mallow  (Lavatera  Arborea),  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
truly  wild  here.  And  now  we  will  get  down  to  the  shore  and 
make  our  way  back  among  the  sand-hills,  on  which  we  may 
secure  two  rushes,  Juncus  Maritimus  and  Juncus  Acutus. 
I  have  many  years  ago  gathered  the  beautiful  Sea  Stock 
(Matthiola  Sinuata)  among  these  sand-hills,  but  I  fear  it 
is  quite  extinct,  for  I  have  many  times  of  late  years 
searched  for  it  in  vain.  The  Sea  Convolvulus  is  also  becom- 
ing very  difficult  to  find,  I  fear,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of 
unprincipled  botanists.  The  Sea  Spurge  (Euphorbia  Paralias) 
is  plentiful,  and  on  the  level  grassy  spots  among  the  sand-hills 
may  be  gathered  plenty  of  the  exquisite  Ladies'  Tresses 
(Spiranthes  Autumnalis).  We  have  now  got  back  again  to 
Barmouth,  and  after  luncheon  we  will  start  in  the  opposite 
direction,  on  the  Dolgelley  road.  Of  course  we  shall  look  at 
the  great  Barmouth  bridge,  and  may  take  the  opportunity, 
while  upon  it,  of  noticing  some  Samphire  growing  in  the  rock 
close  at  hand;  On  the  rough  ground  above  Borthwen,  and  also 
on  the  grassy  ground  between  Borthwen  and  the  sea,  may  be 
found  the  pretty  little  Maiden  Pink  (Dianthus  Deltoides).  On 
the  steep  hill  above  Aberamffra  Bay  the  rock  above  the  road  is 
gay  with  the  large  handsome  flowers  of  the  Geranium  Sanguine- 
um,  while  higher  up  on  the  hill-side  may  be  gathered  the 
delicate  tangl^  White  Fumitory  (CorydtJis  Claviculata).  The 
Marsh  St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  Elodes)  is  not  uncommon  in 
wet  places,  and  another  St.  John's  Wort  (Montanum)  will  be 
met  with  here  and  there.  In  the  salt  marshes  will  be  found  the 
Sea  Aster  plentifully,  and  the  very  pretty  purple  Sea  Lavender 
(Statice  Limonium)  sparingly.  Iriglochin  Maritimum  and 
Salicomia  Herbacea  may  also  be  found.  The  tiny  Kadiola 
Millegrana  ^ows  near  the  river:  The  small  sweet-scented 
White  Orchis  (Gymnadenia  Albida)  grows,  but  not  in  any 
abundance,  in  wet  places  on  the  hills,  and  Stellaria  Nemorum 
at  Arthog.    In  the  DOgs  on  the  Arthog  side  of  the  river  wiU  be 
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found  the  exquisite  little  Ivy-leaved  Campanula,  though  it  is 
even  in  greater  profusion  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Maw- 
ddach  below  Tynygroeft  *■  Barbarea  Prsecox  is  said  to  grow 
between  Barmouth  and  Dolgelley,  and  in  the  bogs  near  the  river 
may  be  seen  two  of  the  Cotton-grasses  (Eriophorum  Vaginatum 
Ana  Latifolium).  The  Rev.  T.  Salwey  found  the  two  Sladder- 
worts  (Utricularia  Vulgaris  and  Minor)  in  the  same  neiehboor- 
hood.  Lobelia  Dortmanna  ^rows  in  many  of  the  mountam  lakes 
— plentifully  in  Nannau  lake.  Of  flowering  plants  it  onlv  re- 
mains to  mention  the  gem  of  the  district — the  Wild  Balsam 
(Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere).  This  most  beautiful  and  most 
fragile  plant  I  have  found  in  thtee  places  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  Barmouth,  but  I  do  not  care  to  describe  the  exact 
«pots  more  particularly,  especially  since  the  plant  seems  to  have 
been  extirpated  at  Arthog,  where  it  used  also  at  one  time  to 

frow.      And  now  I  come  to  the  Ferns,  though  with  a  heavy 
eart,  since  so  many  of  my  well-known  and  well-loved  friends — 
and  notably  the  Osmundas,  which  used  to  crown  the  banks  of 
many  a  little  stream — have  been  publicly  sold  in  the  streets  of 
Barmouth  to  be  carried  off  to  a  miserable  slaverv  and  an 
untimely  death.      I  shall,  at  least,  take  care  that  in  these  notes 
I  do  not  too  accurately  point  out  to  visitors  the  spots  where 
rare  ferns  are  to  be  found ;  though  by  the  side  of  those  miserable 
fern-sellers  the  ravages  of  visitors  would  almost  count  for 
nothing.     Parsley  Fern  is  not  to  be  got  very  near  Barmouth, 
but  a  little  grows  on  Diphwys,  and  it  is  to  be  found  on  most  of 
the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood.      The  Beech  Fern  is  still 
to  be  met  with  in  various  moist  secluded  hollows.     The  Oak 
Fern  is  rare  around  Barmouth,  but  very  plentiful  in  the  higher 
valley  of  the  Mawddach,  near  Tynygroes.     The  Mountain  Fern 
-(Lastrsea  Oreopteris)  is  very  frequent.     Magnificent  specimens 
of  the  Broad  Fern  (Lastrsea  Dilatata)  grow  in  the  bogs  opposite 
Barmouth.     One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Barmouth  ferns 
is  the  small  variety  (if  it  be  not  a  separate  species)  of  the  Hay- 
scented  Fern  (Lastrsea  Foenisecii),  which  occurs  in  two  or  three 
places  in  old  walls,  growing  in  dense  clusters,  the  fronds  only  a 
few  inches  in  length,  and  very  bright  and  crisp,  so  that  at  a 
little  distance  they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Parsley  Fern. 
All  the  pinnules  of  this  pretty  little  fern  are  concave,  and  it  is 
<»dled  by  some  botanists  L.  Kecurva  or  Concava.    It  is  happily 
not  very  easy  to  find.      We  come  now  to  the  Barmouth  Fern, 
Asplenium  Lanceolatum.     This  fern,  though  far  less  abundant 
than    formerly,    is    still   growing    freely    in    several    places. 
The  best  plsice  for   its   study   is   in   the   cracks   of  the   in- 
accessible face  of  rock  overhanging  the  Harlech  road  within 
a  mile  of  Barmouth.   »I    have   no    objection  to  any  num- 
ber    of    rapacious    fern-collectors    contemplating    it    in    this 
particular  place.     They  will  know  it  by  its  curiously  convex 
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farled-up  habit,  and  its  dark  ^een  colour  (when  adult),  but  ] 
%ax  happy  to  say  it  is  hopelessly  out  of  reach.  It  loves  to  rooii 
itself  very  deeply  in  the  chinks  of  walls  loosely  built  against 
banks  of  earth,  and  it  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  attraction  for 
dust  and  cobwebs.  The  Sea  Fern  (Asplenium  Marinum)  once 
grew  at  Barmouth.  I  watched  the  last  specimen  dwindle  and 
die  (a  natural  death,  I  am  thankful  to  say).  The  fern  can  still 
be  got  within  a  walk  from  Barmouth.  Two  little  Filmy  Ferns 
used  to  be  frequent  in  the  streams,  especially  near  Dolgelley, 
but  they  are  sadly  destroyed.  Hymenopnyllum  Wilsoni  may  be 
occasionally  met  with,  but  Tunbridgense  is  now  very  difficult  ta 
find.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  poor  persecuted  Osmunda, 
once  so  plentiful,  now  becoming  so  rare,  and  I  close  my  notes 
with  a  single  word  to  all  who  may  read  these  lines  : — ^If  you 
either  steal  or  buy,  you  are  no  true  botanist,  and  I  hold  yoa 
neither  a  man  nor  a  brother.  [Since  this  chapter  was  written  a 
list  of  500  wild  flowers  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barmouth 
has  been  published  by  Mr.  Kynoch  of  Talydon.] 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  BOTANICAL  RAMBLES 

ABOUT    SNOW  DON    AND    ITS 

NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

BY    THE    EEV.    CANON    BUTLER. 


fl^HE  ascent  of  Snowdon  from  Llanberis  is  always  accounted - 
J.  the  easiest,  and  to  ponies,  perhaps,  it  is  so  ;  but  it  is  the 
least  interesting  ascent.  The  first  part,  until  you  pass  the  last> 
^ate,  is  heavily  upon  the  collar,  then  follow  a  couple  of  miles  of 
dull  moorland  ana  a  somewhat  irksomely  steep  rise  to  the  point 
where  you  look  down  into  the  pass. 

There  is  not  a  plant  of  much  interest  all  the  way.  A  little- 
Beech  Fern  (Poly podium  Phe^opteris),  in  the  wood  a  little 
Star  Saxifrage  (Baxifraga  Stellaris),  Butterwort  (Pinguicula: 
Vulgaris),  and  a  Club  Moss  (LycopodiumSelago),  and  that  is 
all. 

If  you  are  prepared  for  a  pretty  heavy  day's  work,  we  will 
take  another  route,  no  doubt  much  longer,  but  quite  within  the- 
reach  of  one  in  fair  condition  and  not  unused  to  tne  kind  of  work. 

Leaving  the  station,  we  will  ascend  by  the  waterfall.  In  the- 
gorse,  at  its  foot,  you  may  find  Wilson's  Filmy  Fern  (Hymeno- 
phyllum  Wilsonii),  and  probably  the  Oak  Fern  (Polypodium* 
Dryopteris),  and  on  rough  ground  there  is  plenty  of  the  Sweet- 
scentedFern  (Lastrsea  Oreopteris),  easily  known  at  some  distance- 
by  its  yellowish  hue.  We  will  keep  the  stream  on  our  left^ 
hand,  and  you  may  find  the  Sweet  Gale  or  Bog  Myrtle  (Myrica 
Gale),  and  after  awhile,  gradually  sloping  to  the  right  under 
Moel  Cynghorion,  we  may  join  a  path  which  leads  through  Sk- 
pass  into  the  Carnarvon  and  Bedd^elert  road. 

It  is  worth  while  to  go  through  the  gap  for  the  sake'of  the  fine- 
view  of  Snowdon,  from  base  to  summit,  and  of  Mynydd  Mawr 
and  Moel  Hebog  on  the  other  side  of  the  above-mentioned  road. 
But  our  route  does  not  lead  us  this  way.     We  must  keep  to  our 
left  on  the  Llanberis  side  and  steer  along  through  the  loose- 
stones  between  the  lake,  Llyn  du'rArddu,  and  thegrand  precipice 
of  the  same  name.  Keep  above  the  lake,  for  it  has  neither  plants- 
nor  fiish,  and  is  not  even  drinkable,  being  impregnated  with  the 
workings  of  the  copper  ore,  and  the  larger  stones  €u:e  more  trouble- 
some to  traverse.  On  a  ledge  or  two,  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice^- 
you  will  find  the  Cushion  Saxifrage  (Sax.  Hypnoides  and  its  var, 
Platypetala),  Moss  Campion  (Silene  Acaulis);  possibly  a  planter 
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two  of  the  twisted  podded  Whitlow  Grass  (Draba  Incaua) ;  and 
almost  certainly  Alpine  Rock  Cress  (Arabis  Petraea),  and  Green 
Spleen  wort  ( Asplenium  Viride).  In  a  rather  dangerous  gully,  near 
the  Snowdon  end  of  the  precipice,  a  very  rare  Spiderwort  and 
now  still  rarer  Snow  Saxifrage  (LloydiaSerotinaand  Sax.  Nivalis), 
have  been  gathered,  but  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  either, 
and  it  is  not  a  place  to  go  up  rashly,  nor  for  any  one  to  stand  be- 
low and  wait  in,  as  bits  of  rock  dislodged  may  easily  come  bound- 
ing down  in  a  formidable  manner.  Always  remember  it  is  easier 
4x)  go  up  a  place  than  to  come  down.  One  has  eyes  near  one's 
hands,  but  unhappily  none  near  one's  toes.  I  have  seen  the  Sea 
Side  Thrift  (Statice  Armeria)  here,  and  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  as  well  as  Plantago  Maritima,  another  seaside  plant. 

Keeping  round  the  end  of  the  lake  and  ascending  the  loose 
stony  slope,  you  will  find  the  broad-leaved  Alpine  Chickweed 
(Cerastium  Latifolium)  in  wet  places,  and  Scurvy  Grass 
(Oochlearia).     I  think  it  is  the  Danica,  but  am  not  sure. 

Descending  to  the  buildings  connected  with  the  copper-mine, 
you  will  see  a  well-marked  road  which  soon  joins  the  regular  as- 
cent from  Llanberis  at  the  beginning  of  the  steep,  wearisome 
climb  mentioned  already  ;  on  which,  nowever,  the  precipice  you 
have  just  left  yields  a  fine  echo.  We  will,  however,  circumvent 
the  climb  by  crossing  the  road,  and,  sloping  upwards  on  greissy 
patches  between  stones,  shall  easily  find  two,  and  possibly  in  wet 
places  a  third,  of  the  Club  Mosses  (Lycopodium  Alpinum  on 
stones — Selago  and  Selaginoides  in  grassy  places),  also  Scirpus 
Caespitosup. 

Possibly,  too,  under  overhanging  stones  you  may  find  the 
Holly  Fern,  but  it  is  shamefully  plundered  by  guides  and  toer- 
ists,  who  carry  off  more  than  they  require.  On  reaching  the 
•grassy  brow  you  look  down  into  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  and  turn- 
ing to  your  right,  follow  the  ridge  till  you  meet  the  Llanberis 
ascent,  where  that,  too,  looks  down  into  the  pass.  One  year, 
while  lying  on  the  short  grass  near  this  spot,  I  was  surprised  to 
flee  that  for  many  yards  it  was  interspersed  as  thickly  as  possible 
with  seedling  Filmy  Fern  It  is  naturally  a  dry  spot,  and  not 
at  all  the  sort  of  locality  for  this  plant,  being  too  high  and  too 
•exposed.  Near  this  spot  I  have  found  Woodsia  Hyperborea,  but 
it  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  now,  and  is  hardly  to  be  had  in 
Snowdonia.  The  abominable  cupidity  of  guides,  who  pick  every 
bit  they  see  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  oefore  it  dies  on  the  lower 
ground,  has  ruined  the  place.     Why  do  people  ever  buy  ? 

It  is  not  difficult  to  descend  from  here  into  the  pass,  and  you 
will  find  on  the  higher  rocks  two  species  of  Meadow  Rue 
<Thalictrum  Alpinum  and  Minus,  but  the  Minus  is  the  larger), 
and  nearer  the  bottom  Oak  Fern,  and,  perhaps,  bits  of  Northern 
Spleenwort  (Aspl.  Septentrionale)  in  crevices  of  rock. 

We  will,  however,  continue  our  route  upwards.     Following 
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the  path  for  200  or  300  yards  towards  the  summit,  and  then 
sloping  upwards  to  the  left,  you  will  come  to  a  brow  looking 
■down  into  Cwm  Glas,  with  its  two  little  pools,  Ffynnon 
Freeh  and  Ffynnon  Felen.  The  descent  does  not  look  promising 
in  all  plfikces,  but  in  some  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  This  rocky 
■elope  IS  covered  with  Parsley  Fern  (AUosoros  Crispus).  In  the 
pools  you  will  find  Awlwort  (Subularia  Aquatica),  Lobelia,  but 
not  often  flowering  up  here,  Isoetes  Lacustris  and  Littorella 
Lacustris,  with  its  long  creeping  roots.  Under  the  overhanging 
stones  there  was  formerly  any  quantity  of  Holly  Fern  (Polys- 
tichum  Lonchitis),  but  it  is  now  all  picked  ;  but  you  will  find, 
[generally  however  in  seed  before  the  middle  of  June,  the  purple 
Saxifrage  (Saxif.  Oppositifolia).  On  the  rocks  of  Crib-y- 
Ddysgyl,  the  rocky  ridge  which  extends  from  near  where  you 
come  down  to  Crib  Coch,  Spiderworts  were  formerly  to  be  had, 
■and  you  may  still  find  the  Apargia  or  Leontodon  Pratensis  with 
its  long  dark  green  silky  hairs  on  the  involucre,  and  TroUius 
Europaeus  and  perhaps  Carex  Atrata,  for  which  Carex  Rigida, 
which  has  also  a  black  spike,  is  often  mistaken,  but  the  mtter 
^ows  in  drier  places,  and  is  much  more  common. 

But  what  a  glorious  spot  this  hollow  forms,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  precipitous  rocks,  and  looking  across  the  pass  to 
the  frowning  side  ot  Glyder.  No  doubt  here  was  the  plateau  of 
4i  glacier,  in  the  cold  period.  You  may  see  the  rounded  edge  of 
the  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the  pass  necur  Crib  Coch,  rough 
now,  from  the  quartz  points,  of  which  the  rock  is  full,  having 
worn  away  more  slowly  than  the  other  parts,  and,  so,  easy  to 
walk  upon,  but  the  form  is  unmistakable,  and  the  rounded 
shape  of  every  projecting  rock  on  the  hill  side  below  contrasts 
■distinctly  with  the  sharp  angular  forms  above  where  the  ice 

glateau  must  have  lain,  and  on  which  little  snow  could  ever 
ave  rested.  In  the  basin  under  Crib  Coch  is  a  marshy  bit,  full 
of  Carices,  I  think  chiefly  Extensa  and  Binervis,  but  cannot 
certify  them. 

On   the   rocks  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  you  will  find  Poa  Alpina 

fenerally  viviparous,  and  in  the  pass  near  the  road,  Agrostis 
umila.  Nardus  Stricta  is  among  the  grass  en  the  mountains, 
Aira  Caryophyllea  on  wall  tops  at  Llanberis,  and  Aira  Flexuosa, 
«ilky  ana  shining,  in  like  places.  Festuca  Ovina  is  often  vivi- 
parous about  the  rocks.  We  must  now  ascend  again  close  to 
Crib  Coch.  You  will  see  two  grassy  patches  which  stream  down 
■on  both  sides  of  the  ridge  ;  make  for  the  lower.  From  there,  I 
know  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  ridge,  and  so  rejoin  the  Llan- 
beris route,  but  I  have  not  tried  it,  and  there  is  a  bit  of  black 
basaltic  rock  which  breaJui  out  and  looks  as  if  it  must  form  a 
"**  mauvais  pas."  I  have  never  been  up  to  it.  [The  greatest  care 
is  needed  all  about  this  part  of  the  mountain. — Ed.] 

The  view  of  Snowdon  from  this  saddle  is  peculiarly  fine.   The 
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grand  precipice  of  Clogwyn-y-Gamedd  below  the  summit,  and  tha 
almost  perpendicular  face  of  the  arm  called  Lliwedd,  descending 
severally  to  Llyn  Glas  and  Llyn  Llydaw,  are  seen  to  the  great- 
est advantage. 

If  we  descena  to  the  track  from  Capel  Curi?,  we  must  da 
BO  cautiously  among  the  loose  stones  and  yeUow  soU.  Tho 
ground  grows  steeper  to  our  right,  but  if  we  zigzag  as  much  ta 
the  right  as  we  can,  we  strike  the  Capel  Curig  path  so  much  the 
higher,  and  we  must  follow  its  course  to  the  brow  where  it  join» 
the  Llanberis  track.  Here  you  again  meet  the  view  over 
Mynydd  Mawr  and  have  all  Carnarvonshire  and  Anglesey 
beneath  you.  From  here  to  the  summit,  about  one-third  of  & 
mile,  you  may  find  Thrift,  the  hairy  var.  of  Thyme  and  Carex 
Rigida,  but  not  much  else.  Arrived  ^t  the  summit,  not 
far  off  you  will  find  Parsley  Fern,  Saxifrage,  Moss  Cam- 
pion, and  probably  Broad-leaved  Stitchwort  (Cerastium* 
Latifolium).  The  Alpine  Stitchwort  (Cerastium  Alpinum)  haff 
been  found  here,  but  not  recently ;  it  is  clothed  with  white 
hair.  It  is  worth  while  to  follow  the  Beddgelert  track  for 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  narrow  ridge,  where  a  stone  in  either 
hand  may  be  dropped  and  roll  into  different  valleys.  By  this 
time  you  may  watch  the  sunset  and  follow  the  regular  track  to 
Llanberis  after  an  enjoyable  day's  walk. 


Perhaps  after  yesterday's  work  you  may  like  to  take  matters 
easily  to-day  ;  we  will  therefore  go  to  the  lake  (Padarn).  In  the 
runnels  by  the  road  side  you  may  find  Ranunculus  Lenormandi  ; 
on  the  gravel  and  walls  Lepidium  Smithii ;  and  in  some  of  the  run- 
nels Scirpus  Savii.  The  stream  where  the  boats  are  anchored  con- 
tains (Enanthe  Peucedanum  and  Alisma  Natans,  if  it  is  not  all 
picked,  bub  the  latter  is  often  found  floating  about  the  lake  tora 
by  wind  or  violence  from  its  root  leaves,  and  it  may  be  found 

f  rowing  here  and  there.   Paddle  the  boat  round  the  first  woody 
noil  and  land,  and  cross  the  railway.     In  the  back  water  is  a. 
good  deal  of  Isoetes  and  Sparganium  Natans  among  the  bul- 
rushes. Thence  cross  the  lake  to  the  tramway  on  the  other  side. 
The  chief  spoils  will  be  Geranium  Sanguineum,  Golden  Rod,  and 
Herb  Cicely  (Myrrhis  Odorata).      In  the  wood  sparingly  is- 
Helleborine  (Epipactis  Ensifolia).  At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake>. 
in  the  marsh  near  Cwm-y-glo,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  Marsh 
Cinquefoil  (Comarum  Palustre)  and  Carex  Vesicaria,  with  the 
white  and  the  yellow  Water  Lily,  and  with  luck  you  may  find 
Isoetes  Echinospermum  as  well  as  the  more  conmion  variety. 
On  returning  by  the  road  look  out  for  Moonwort  (Botrychium 
Lunaria)  on  grassy  knolls,  and  TroUius  in  meadows  near  the 
lake ;  the  fragrant  Orchis  (Gymnadenia  Conopsea)  grows  with  it. 
In  the  middle  of  the  village  you  may  turn  up  to  a  marshy- 
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i^aoe  with  Bog  Myrtle  and  the  like,  and  may  get  the  Marsh. 
St.  John's  Wort  (Hypericum  Elodes),  and  the  Sundew  (Dro8er» 
Botundifolia  and  perhaps  Longifolia),  Hydrocotyle  Vulffaris^ 
and  Bhyncospora  Alba,  and  now  and  then,  on  drier  ground,  the 
Mountain  St.  John's  Wort  (Hyp.  Montanum),  and  so  return  to 
your  inn.  But  how  much  ground  in  the  village  may  be  built 
upon  from  year  to  year  it  is  impossible  to  say. 


A  third  excursion  may  be  to  Glyder.     Following  the  road  to-- 
the  end  of  the  upper  lake,  look  out  above  the  road  for  the  fen> 
Pseudathyrium  Aipestre.     It  is  so  like  Filix  Foemina  that  when 
fronds  of  both  are  placed  face  upward,  next  to  one  another, 
you  cannot  say  which  is  which.     But  Filix  Foemina  grows  iiv 
tufts,  and  has  two  rows  of  fructification,  one  on  each  side  of  the^ 
midrib  of  the  Pinnule.      Pseudathyrium  has  running  roots  and^ 
scattered  sori  generally  in  the  sinuses  of  the  leaf.    Notice, 
moreover,  the  rounded  forms  of  the  ice- worn  rocks  (roches- 
moutonn^es),  and  occasional  scorings  in  the  line  of  the  ice-march 
down  the  pass. 

Beyond  the  church,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis, 
cross  a  lateral  torrent  from  Glyder  by  a  bridee  on  the  high 
road,  and  begin  to  ascend  by  its  side.  In  the  field  you  will  find- 
Gymnadenia  and  Habenaria  Albida,  and  in  the  torrent  bed' 
TroUius  and  Geum  Rivale  and  the  Welsh  Poppy.  Be  merciful 
to  the  latter,  for  it  is  Rowing  scarce.  Still  ascending,  you  may 
find  the  melancholy  tmstle  ((^rduus  Heterophyllus),  and  ascend- 
ing now  more  rapidly  you  soon  reach  a  plateau  of  boggy  table 
land.  It  will  be  best  to  keep  to  the  right  at  once  and  climb  up  the 
rocky  steep  to  the  shoulder  of  Glyder,  which  looks  into  the  pass. 
You  will  find  Juniperus  Nanus  and  Empetrum  Nigrum.  Follow 
the  ridge  upwards  and  there  is  easy  walking  to  the  summit. 
On  the  stony  slope  below  you,  the  rare  Lycopodium  Annoti- 
num  has  been  found,  but  you  must  not  hope  for  it.  On  one  of 
the  ridges  about  Llyn  Bochlwyd,  which  is  below  the  Glyders, 
has  been  found  Dryas  Octopetala.  Descending  from  the  pool 
we  can  find  our  way  to  Cwm  Idwal,  a  fine  amphitheatre- 
of  rocky  mountains  surrounding  a  lake.  In  the  centre  and 
lowest  i)art  of  the  wall  of  rock  is  the  remarkable  chasm  called 
TwU-du,  on  the  precipitous  sides  of  which  Spiderworts  grow 
pretty  freely,  happily  quite  safe  from  being  plucked,  though  a 
few  may  sometimes  be  got  below. 

In  order  to  ascend  you  must  keep  to  the  left  of  the  gf  eat  rock 
that  forms  one  side  of  the  chasm.  It  is  easiest  to  keep  as  close- 
to  the  rock  as  you  can.  Lycopodium  Clavatum  with  Carex 
Dioica  will  be  under  you  feet.  Saxif.  Nivalis  by  great  good 
luck   may  be  found.     Gnaphalium  Dioicum  and  the  Alpine 
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Meadow  Rue  may  be  had,  and  Juncus  Trifidus  among  the 
grass,  but  nob  abundant ;  also  Juncus  Triglumis.  Of  course 
you  will  look  down  the  chasm — Luzula  Sylvatica  grows  there. 
Crossing  the  moorland  towards  Llanberis  you  come  to  Lljm-y- 
Own ;  here  you  will  find  Sparganium  ^NTatans,  Subularia, 
Lobelia,  and  probably  Isoetes,  but  my  memory  is  not  clear  on 
the  last  point.  A  form  of  Juncus  Squarrosus  is  sometimes  here 
met  with,  looking  as  if  it  had  double  flowers,  I  believe  the  effect 
of  some  insect's  work.  ^. 

In  the  Pass,  a  little  farther  than  where  we  turned  up,  is  Craig 
Ddu,  formerly  full  of  Aspl.  Septentrionale,  but  in  1874  it  had 
entirely  vanished. 

On  that  side  of  the  pass  I  have  thrice  found  Asplenium 
Breynii,  always  as  seedlings,  but  the  plant  has  come  to 
maturity  in  my  greenhouse.  It  is  mentioned  as  Aspl.  Alterni- 
folium,  but  I  have  met  with  that  plant  in  the  Alps,  and  it  is 
-quite  distinct.  I  verified  Aspl.  Breynii  through  the  kindness 
of  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  at  Kew,  by  its  perfect  accordance  with 
specimens  in  the  herbarium  there. 

In  the  rills  beyond  you  may  find  Geum  Bivale  and  Oxyri* 
Heniformis,  and  so  return  to  the  hoteL 


lui 
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IT  has  been  thought  advisable  to  add  a  few  remarks,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  may  desire  to  gain  a  general  idea  of  th& 
geological  structure  of  Wales,  without  the  laborious  study 
which  so  contorted  a  region  demands  for  its  full  comprehension. 
As  the  object  is  merely  to  furnish  a  few  hints  which  may  be 
helpful  to  the  admirer  of  fine  scenery,  the  scientific  reader  must 
be  pleased  to  excuse  the  absence  of  technical  language  or 
minute  details. 

The  rocks  of  Wales  belong  chiefly  to  the  Cambrian  and' 
Silurian  series,  and  afford  the  most  magnificent  exposure  of 
these  rocks  to  be  found  in  Britain.  The  following  are  the  chief 
subdivisions,  placed  in  descending  order : — 


Ludlow  Bocks, 

Silurian    ^   Wenlock  Rocks, 

Upper  Llandovery. 

Lower  Llandovery, 
Cam^>ro-SUurian  or  Or-j   Caradoc  or  Bala  Beda, 

dovieian    ]  Llandeilo, 

Arrenig. 


{ 
{ 

ttm..^  rv.«»7^'/.4*  /  Tremadoc  Slates. 

Upper  Cambruin  |  Lingula  Blags. 

r  rn     !_•  r  Menevian  Beds, 

Lower  Cambrmn  -(^  Longmynd  or  Harlech  group. 

Above  these  lie,  in  certain  parts,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  (form^ 
ing  the  highest  mountains  in  South  Wales),  the  Carboniferous- 
Limestone,  the  Cosd  Measures  (magnificently  developed  in  South' 
Wales),  the  Permian,  Trias  and  Lias;  but  as  the  noblest 
features  of  Wales,  regarded  from  a  picturesque  point  of  vieWf 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  the  lower  formations,  attention 
will  be  almost  exclusively  directed  to  them. 

Besides  these  rocks,  which  are  all  stratified — that  is,  have 
been  deposited  as  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  seas  or  lakes — 
there  are  igneous  rocks,  principally  traps,  so-called,  which  are 
lavas  that  nave  flowed  from  ancient  volcanic  centres,  and  have 
cooled  down  rapidly  at  or  near  the  surface,  and  ashes,  the 
tjectatTierUa  of  the  same  volcanoes,  which  were  thrown  down  on* 
primsBval  sea-bottoms,  and  have  been  inclosed,  sandwich- 
fashion,  between  underlying  and  overlying  sedimentary  rocks. 
It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  igneous  rocks  that  the  noblest, 
scenery  of  Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire  owes  its  origin. 
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Another  series  of  rocks,  of  greater  antiquity  than  any  of  tha 

aibove-named,  are  found  in  parts  of  our  district.    They  consist  ol 

it>edded  igneous  and  sedimentary  rocks  which  have  been  altered 

vby    long  metamorphic  action.       By  some  authors  they  are 

described  as  **  Archaean  "  in  allusion  to  their  extreme  age,  but 

they  are  generally  known  as  Pre-Cambrian  rocks,  because  they 

lie  below  the  series  known    as    "  Cambrian "     which    were 

supposed,  until  a  recent  period,  to  be  the  base  of  the  stratified 

•formations.     In  the  coloured  geological  maps  of  the  district, 

they  are  still  indicated  by  the  carmine  and  scarlet  tints  which 

are  employed  to  denote  traps,  ashes,  and  other  rocks  of  volcanio 

origin. 

There  is  a  common  misapprehension  against  which  the  read(« 
must  guard  himself.  If  the  finest  scenery  of  Wales  owes  its 
existence  to  the  presence  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  seen  in 
strongest  force  near  Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  the  Arrenigs,  and 
the  Arans,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  mountains  are, 
in  any  sense,  extinct  volcanoes ;  nor  must  the  tourist  so  far 
draw  upon  his  imagination  as  to  see  in  the  deep  cwms  of  Snow- 
don and  Cader,  surrounded  by  their  mural  precipicies,  actual 
relics  of  once  active  craters.  All  the  materials  of  which  the 
country  is  composed — both  sedimentary  and  volcanic — must 
have  been  thrown  down  successively,  at  periods  of  time 
prodigiously  remote,  forming  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  sandstones,  mudstones,  slates,  lavas  and  consolidated 
ashes,  of  very  unequal  hardness  and  texture.  It  is  conjectured 
that  when  this  enormous  mass  of  compound  masonry  emerged 
from  the  sea  in  which  it  had  been  formed,  it  must  have  presented 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  a  tolerably  uniform  table-land. 
But  immediately  after  its  emergence  from  its  watery  birth- 
place, it  would  be  acted  upon  by  streams  of  water,  rain,  frost 
•nd  other  atmospheric  agents,  which  would  begin  to  carve  out 
the  country  into  its  present  shape.  The  softer  rocks  would  be 
worn  down  much  more  rapidly  than  the  harder  rocks — the  latter 
by  their  superior  toughness  resisting  denuding  agents,  and 
forming  the  greater  heights.  Where  the  country  is  composed 
exclusively  of  the  softer  sedimentary  or  stratified  beds,  the  hills 
are  smooth,  flowing,  and  somewhat  monotonous  in  their  outlines. 
Where  it  is  composed  exclusively,  or  almost  exclusively,  of  the 
harder  traps,  it  is  bolder,  loftier,  but  still  somewhat  rounded  in 
its  features.  But  where  the  soft  sedimentary  and  hard 
volcanic  rocks  are  intermingled  in  frequent  alternations,  we 
have  the  most  rugged  and  precipitous  scenery,  as  there  the 
lagged  and  indurated  masses  project  from  the  less  tenacious 
beds  in  savage  grandeur,  forming  great  walls,  rugged  cornices, 
and  sharp  peaks.  It  will  now  be  readily  understood  why  the 
interbedded  ashes  exercise  so  important  an  influence  on  Welsh 
scenery,  and  cause  it,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  slight 
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elevation  of  the  mountains,  almost  to  riral  in  beauty  and  bold* 
ness  the  more  stupendous  peaks  of  the  Alps.  The  intermixture 
of  hard  and  soft  rocks  creates,  in  fact,  the  most  effective  con- 
trast, and  enhances  the  steepness  of  the  great  rock  walls,  by 
the  close  contiguity  of  great  slopes. 

It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  amongst  theoretical  geologists 
there  are  a  minority  who  believe  that  the  action  of  streams,  air, 
and  frost  are  incompetent  to  have  carved  the  country  into  its 
present  diversified  shape ;  and  as  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  country  has,  since  its  first  emergence  from  the  sea,  been 
plunged  many  times,  either  wholly  or  partially,  beneath  the 
waters,  they  contend  that  the  waves  and  breakers  have  had  the 
lion's  share  in  producing  the  scenery — especially  as  each  suc- 
cessive level  must,  in  the  slow  processes  of  emergence  and 
submergence,  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves. 
Against  these  considerations,  however,  must  be  set  off  the  fact 
that  the  time  necessary  for  the  production  of  these  changes  is 
practically  unlimited.  We  have  millions  of  years  enough  and 
to  spare  in  the  past  to  produce  all  the  needed  changes,  pro- 
Tided  the  agents  are  competent  to  produce  them  at  all. 

When  doctors  disagree,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  either 
the  writer  or  the  reader  should  be  called  upon  to  settle  this 
-critical  question.  Whether  marine  agents  or  subaerial  agents 
have  done  the  work,  or  both  in  conjunction,  it  will  be  seen  how 
the  relative  toughness  and  resisting  power  of  the  rocks  must 
have  determined  the  shape  of  the  nills  and  the  valleys.  But 
the  tourist  may  find  it  interesting,  in  his  progress  through  the 
country,  to  examine  how  far  it  is  possible  for  glaciers  and 
streams  to  have  cut  out  the  gullies  and  depressions — whether 
they  are  competent  to  have  done  the  work,  provided  they  had 
.flomething  verv  like  eternity  to  do  it  in. 

In  passing  through  Montgomeryshire,  Denbighshire,  or  any 
-district  where  the  scenery  is  less  rugged  and  bold  than  it  is  in 
the  North-Western  region,  a  glance  from  any  considerable 
elevation  will  show  the  tourist  that  the  general  level  of  the  hill 
tops  is  so  nearly  uniform  as  almost  to  constitute  a  vast  stretch 
•of  table-land.  Viewed  from  a  hill  of  average  height,  the  coun- 
try sometimes  seems  to  be  an  almost  level  plain,  only  broken 
here  and  there  by  a  ridge  of  tough  sandstone  or  grit,  which, 
from  its  greater  hardness,  rises  above  the  general  level.  It  is 
true  that  in  traversing  the  country  on  foot  the  pedestrian  will 
be  somewhat  painfully  undeceived,  by  a  constant  succession  of 
steep  ascents  and  descents,  formed  by  depressions  in  many 
cases  deep  enough  and  narrow  enough  to  become  rocky  gorges, 
occupied  oy  rapid  torrents — ^all  of  which  were  hidden  from 
view  when  he  was  stationed  so  as  to  survey  the  country 
Itxyrvuy/vtaUyt  along  the  general  level  of  the  hill  tops.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  uitiguing  exercise,  he  may  perhaps  quarrel  with 
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our  description  of  the  country  as  a  **  table-land.**  Yet  a  table- 
land it  is,  but  one  scored  and  seamed  with  deep  furrows  and 
narrow  valleys  carved  out  by  the  streams  during  the  lapse  of 
countless  centuries,  and  so  closely  set  that  no  sooner  had  the 
traveller  emerged  from  one  guUey  than  he  begins  to  descend 
into  another  There  are  areas  of  many  square  miles  in  extent 
which  cannot  be  traversed  by  any  passable  road,  so  completely 
is  the  country  slashed  to  pieces  by  these  innumerable  valleys, 
each  occupied  by  a  stream,  the  puny  dimensions  of  which,  in 
summer,  will  scarcely  allow  the  traveller  to  believe  that  it  is  the 
author  of  so  much  destruction. 

K  it  be  inquired  how  or  why  these  streams  have  scooped  out 
80  much  material,  as  compared  with  streams  of  similar  size  in 
central  and  southern  England,  the  answer  is  two-fold.  (1.)  The 
great  table-land  of  Wales  must  have  been  high  and  dry  above 
the  sea  when  the  plains  of  England  were  below  the  water,  and 
the  new  red  sandstone  and  later  beds  were  being  built  up  out 
of  the  wreck  of  older  formations  ;  so  that  then,  and  ever  since, 
the  general  level  of  Wales  must  have  been  much  higher  than 
the  general  level. of  England  ;  consequently  the  Welsh  streams, 
having  only  a  short  course  to  the  sea,  must  have  always  descended 
very  rapidly,  and,  therefore,  have  possessed  great  excavating 
and  transporting  power.  (2. )  The  general  features  of  Cambrian 
scenery  must  have  been  in  existence  longbefore  the  rocks  form- 
ing the  central  and  southern  plains  of  England  were  formed. 
Whilst  large  parts  of  England  were  being  manufactured,  the 
greater  part  of  Wales  was  being  eaten  up  and  destroyed  by 
frost,  rain,  and  atmospheric  influences,  and  now  bears  the  deeper 
scars  and  furrows  of  extreme  old  age.  Time  has  drawn  these 
tremendous  wrinkles  upon  its  features,  and  had  long  begun  to 
do  80  before  the  youthful  soil  of  the  midland,  eastern,  and 
south-eastern  counties  entered  into  conflict  with  the  destroying 
agents.  Roughly  speaking,  then,  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced the  deeper  valleys  of  the  Principality  are,  first,  the  rapid 
descent  of  the  surface-water  to  lower  districts,  or  to  the  sea  ;  and 
secondly,  the  immeasurable  antiquity  of  the  rocks,  which  has 
allowed  so  much  longer  time  for  the  sculpture  of  the  country. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  height  in  the 
hill  tops  still  leaves  undestroyed  the  evidence  that  Wales  was 
once,  throughout  its  central  and  eastern  parts,  a  great  table- 
land,   f 

To  pass  to  bolder  districts — throughout  Wales,  the  beds  of 
60-called  trap  occupy  the  summits  of  the  more  moderate  moun- 
tains. Bhobell  Fawr  is  a  conspicuous  example — ^forming  the 
most  extensive  mass  of  ancient  lava  in  the  Principality ;  but 
there  as  elsewhere  the  larger  mass  is  surrounded  for  miles  by 
hundreds  of  smaller  pieces,  once  united,  no  doubt,  but  now  cut 
off  by  denudation  from  all  connection  with  the  parent  mass,  or 
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united  ^y  secret  subterranean  pipes  of  communication  with  iha,ifi 
mass.  The  districts  in  question  must  have  been  completely 
riddled  with  channels  of  lava,  and  the  subsequent  planing  down 
of  the  country  by  denudation  must  have  laid  bare  many  of  these 
channels,  whilst  others  remain  still  unexposed. 

The  peak  of  Snowdon  and  the  singularly  fine  precipice  be-^ 
neath  it  are  composed  of  volcanic  ashes,  intermixed  with  sedi* 
mentary  matter ;  the  porphyritic  rocks  so  finely  exposed  on 
the  eastern  buttresses  of  the  mountain  are  of  similar  origin, 
whilst  here  and  there  great  dykes  of  lava  have  intruded  ad-OSS' 
the  bedding  of  the  slates  and  ashes — a  compound  structure  to 
which  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  pile  is  mainly  due.  Cader 
Idris  belongs  to  a  similar  series  of  earlier  age,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  summit  is  formed  by  a  pinnacle  of  trap  rock,, 
beneath  and  around  which  the  vertical  precipices  of  ash  range 
themselves.  But  for  the  hard,  intrusive,  and  interstratified 
masses  of  rock,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  higher 
summits  would  have  made  no  better  figure  than  the  low  rounded 
elevations  of  Denbighshire. 

To  sum  up  the  general  features,  Wales  comprehends  three 
classes  of  scenery.  First,  the  rich  combination  of  precipitous- 
heights,  rugged  peaks,  and  swelling  slopes  of  Snowdonia,  Cader 
Idris,  and  the  Arans,  which  for  shape  will  bear  comparison 
with  anything  in  Europe.  Secondly,  the  large  tract  of  elevated 
plain-land,  bleak,  barren,  and  sometimes  monotonous  in  its 
general  features,  which,  however,  contains,  from  the  causes- 
above  stated,  many  strikingly  beautiful  gorges  and  lovely- 
valleys  concealed  in  its  recesses,  seldom  visited  by  the  tourist.. 
Thirdly,  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  we  have  a  remarkable  fragment 
of  genuine  English  scenery — a  rich  plain  of  New  Red  Sandstone,, 
beautifully  wooded  and  watered,  and  diversified  by  park-like- 
slopes.  Here  we  have  in  fact  (regarded  both  from  the  geologicaL 
and  picturesque  point  of  view)  a  piece  of  England  let  down  like- 
a  wedge  amidst  the  more  massive  and  ancient  rocks,  and  ren- 
dered  more  striking  by  the  unwonted  contrast.  **  Seen  from- 
the  heights  above  Bryn  Eglwys  (about  six  miles  south  of  Buthin) 
there  are  few  scenw  in  Wales  more  lovely  than  the  wooded 
plains  of  the  Clwyd.  Overlooked  on  one  side  by  the  barren, 
range  of  Moel  Fammau,  and  on  the  other  by  the  limestone  cliffs 
of  ]>enbigh  and  Abergele,  the  fertile  lowland  forms  a  marked  • 
contrast  to  the  wildness  of  the  hills,  amid  which  it  lies,  whUe 
far  in  the  distance  the  plain  merges  at  length  into  the  low 
alluvial  marshes  that  stcirt  the  shores  oi  Rhyl.*'*  This 
summary  takes  no  account  of  the  coal  fields  and  other  mercantile 
districts  of  South  Wales,  and  the  coal  district  of  Wrexham  and 
Mold,  which  are  more  important  to  men  of  business  than  to  ther 

lovers  of  the  picturesque. 

*  Professor  Bamsay. 

[Trayeller's  Ed.] 
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The  lowest  stratified  beds  enumerated  in  the  table  given 
:  above  belong  to  the  Lower  Cambrian  or  Ix)ngmynd  series,  and 
;  are  found  at  St.  David's,  at  Harlech,  and  at  Lianberis.    Though 

•  once  deemed  unfossiliferous,  they  have  at  St.  David's  yielded  to 

•  the  persevering  researches  of  Dr.   Hicks    several  shells  and 
.highly-organized  trilobites — ^a  fact  which   shows  that  though 

these  rocks  were  once  called  "  the  bottom  rocks,"  we  should 
find  the  true  bottom  a  long  way  lower  down,  if  we  could  only 
..reach  it.     The  Harlech  grits  form  a  ridge  of  fine 'but  very 
.barren  hills,   extending  by  the  sea  coast  from  Barmouth  to 
Harlech.     Next  above  these  come  the  Menevian  Beds,   also 
finely  exposed  at  St.   David's,  and  forming  a  narrow  strip  of 
country  skirting  the  Harlech  grits  to  the  east,   where   the 
gigantic  Paradoxides  Davidis  and  other  trilobites  have  been 
-found.     Then,  still  further  to  the  east,  forming  the  country 
round  Rhobell  Fawr  (in  the  district  between  Festiniog  and 
Dolgelley,  to  the  east  of  the  Tanybwlch  road),  and  to  the  north 
by  Festiniog  and  Portmadoc,  are  the  Lingula  flags,  in  six  sub- 
divisions— as  classified  by  Mr.  Belt — each  with  its  distinctive 
v-set   of  fossils.      These  are  overlaid  by  the  Tremadoc  series 
.  named  from  the  district  where  they  are  best  exposed.     We  now 
pass  from  the  Cambrian  to  the  Cambro-Silurian  (or  Ordovician 
:«eries),   seen  still  further  to  the  east  and  the  north.      The 
Arrenigs  are  seen  near  the  mountain  of  that  name,  accompanied 
by    traps    and  volcanic  ashes.     The  Llandeilo  beds,  though 
.abundantly  present  in  North  Wales,  are  best  studied  near 
Llandeilo  in  South  Wales.     The  next  subdivision,  the  Caradoc 
.  or  Bala  beds,  occupy  perhaps  the  largest  area  in  North  Wales, 
spreading  in  numerous  undulations  around  the  towns  of  Bala, 
V  Corwen,  and  Llanfyllin,  whilst  in  Snowdon,  Moel  Siabod,  and 
Moel  Hebog,  they  include  the  highest  ground  in  the  Princi- 
;  pality.     The  Lower  Llandovery  Rocks  cover  a  large  tract  to 
r  the  south  of  this  district,  probably  comprising  nearly  half  the 
.  area  of  South  Wales — one  of  the  least  interesting  portions  of  the 
'  whole  district,  in  respect  both  to  the  geology  and  the  scenery. 
'  The  Upper  Silurian  beds  fill  up  depressions  in  the  old  rocks  in 
:  the  border  counties  of  England  and  Wales,  but  need  not  be 
'.  more  particularly  described. 

Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  supposed  that  the  rocks  above 

-described  were  the  lowest  in  Wales.     It  was  known,  indeed, 

that  a  more  ancient  series  existed  in  America  called  Laurentian, 

:  and  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  had  described  a  similar  series  of 

fneissic  rocks  in  Scotland,  which  he  called  by  the  same  name; 
ut  the  only  evidence  of  contemporaneity  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  each  of  these  assemblages  was  certainly  in  existence  prior 
to  the  formation  of  the  lowest  Cambrian  strata.  The  rocks 
wei«  .greatly  gnarled,  twisted,  and  modified  by  the  action  of 
water  and  heat,  and  any  hope  of  discovering  fossils  in  material 
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"the  very  texture  of  which  had  been  re-arranged  in  a  crystalline 
•or  partly  crystalline  form  was  very  slight.  Nevertheless  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks  of  America  remains  of  a  supposed  organism, 
called  Eozodn  Canadeiise  had  been  discovered,  tHough  its  organic 
origin  is  viewed  with  great  suspicion  by  competent  authorities. 
In  Wales,  rocks  of  probably  equal  antiquity  have  now  been 
shown  to  exisU  These  discoveries  are  still  in  an  immature 
condition,  and  there  is  great  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  sub- 
division and  correlation  of  rocks  in  different  districts.  Among 
the  geologists  and  microscopists  at  work  upon  these  strata  may 
be  mentioned  Dr.  Hicks,  Dr.  Callaway,  Dr.  Roberts,  Professor 
Huehes,  and  Professor  Bonney.  It  would  be  obviously  unwise 
to  ao  more  than  indicate  the  general  conclusions  on  which 
iihese  observers  are  nearly  agreed. 

In  the  promontory  of  St.  David's,  Dr.  Hicks  believed  that 
the  so-called  igneous  beds  laid  down  in  the  geological  survey 
maps  constituted  a  three-fold  series  of  bedded  rocks,  so 
altered  by  metamorphic  agents  that  their  original  lines  of 
stratification  were  largely  effaced,  and  thev  had  been  mistaken 
for  purely  intrusive  rocks.  These  he  called  Dimetian,  Pebidian, 
and  Arvonian — each  one  of  the  series  being  unconformable  to 
the  others,  and  the  uppermost  unconformable  to  the  overlying 
Cambrian.  If  this  reading  of  the  facts  be  the  correct  one,  there 
must  have  been  a  great  gap  of  geological  time  between  each  of 
these  masses  of  rock  and  between  the  highest  of  them  and  the 
■Cambrian  formation,  thus  affording  awful  glimpses  into  a  yet 
unexplored  era  of  the  past.  Dr.  Callaway  made  similar  dis- 
coveries with  respect  to  tne  Wrekin  of  Shropshire,  laid  down  by 
the  Government  Surveyors  as  an  igneous  mass.  Dr.  Callaway 
hesitated  to  correlate  these  beds  into  the  same  three  series  as 
those  of  St.  David's,  or  even  to  accept  Dr.  Hicks's  triple  sub- 
•division  ;  but  he  made  an  interesting  discovery  in  the  Cambrian 
rocks  of  Haughmond  Hill,  near  Shrewsbury,  where  he  found,  in 
the  conglomerate  beds  at  the  base  of  the  series,  rounded  pebbles 
•of  the  altogether  unique  Wrekin  rocks,  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  in  which  they  are  now  found  in  that  hill.  It  was  clear, 
therefore,  that  these  strata  not  only  existed  anterior  to  the  lowest 
Cambrians,  but  that  they  were  then  in  the  same  completely 
metamorphosed  condition  as  they  now  are.  Later  researches  in 
the  Archa)an  districts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  have,  however, 
induced  many  of  our  best  authorities  to  renounce  the  attempt 
to  divide  them  into  several  separate  successive  series,  marking 
'distinct  epochs  in  time.  It  is  considered  highly  probable  that 
the  laminated  or  schistose  structure  in  these  rocks  may  be  due 
•entirely  to  pressure  or  "shearing"  subsequently  imposed  on 
them,  and  bears  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  date  of  their  deposit 
CF  formation.  If  this  view  of  the  facts  be  the  correct  one,  the 
attempt  to  divide  these  rocks  into  successive  series,  and  to 
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identify  them  with  distinct  epochs  in  time,  must  be  renounced^ 
and  the  result  would  be  to  somewhat  diminish  the  excessive^ 
draughts  upon  time  which  the  earlier  theory  would  involve. 
In  any  case,  the  antiquity  of  these  rocks  is  enormous,  and  the- 
period  required  for  their  formation  so  great  as  to  render  any 
attempt  to  extend  it  a  futile  one. 

To  condense  into  short  space  the  general  results  of  these 
investigations,  it  may  be  said  that  the  central  part  of  the  St. 
David's  Promontory,  Twt  Hill,  near  Bangor,  certain  bosses  of 
rock  in  the  Harlech  range,  the  Malvern  Hills,  the  Wrekin  in 
Shropshire,  Pontesford  Hill,  near  Shrewsbury,  and  probably 
parts  of  the  Charnwood  Forest  district,   near  Leicester,   are- 
surviving    fragments  of  an  ancient  continent  .which   existed^ 
before  the  first  grain  of  sediment  was  deposited  in  the  Cambrian. 
Sea.    These  outlying  fragments,  in  some  cases  at  least,  have 
been  preserved  from  interment  beneath  the  overlying  masses  of 
later  formations  by  parallel  faults  which  have  forced  cubes  or 
wedges  of  them  above  the  general  level,  and  brought  them  to* 
the  surface  in  the  above-mentioned  places,  or  so  near  to  the 
surface  that  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  denudation  ha» 
stripped  off  their  covering,  and  left  bare  to  the  investigator 
these  awful  fragments  of  a  primaeval  past. 

But  little  space  can  be  devoted  to  tne  interesting  phenomena 
of  glaciation,  so  well  exhibited  in  North  Wales.  In  that  period 
known  as  the  "Glacial  Epoch,"  not  long  antecedent  to  man's- 
appearance  upon  the  earth,  the  whole  of  the  northern  hemis- 
phere at  least  must  have  been  exposed  to  a  far  lower  tempera- 
ture than  that  now  experienced  at  the  same  latitude.  At  that  time- 
the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  were  enormously  larger  than  they  now 
are ;  and  so  rigorous  was  the  climate  of  Britain  that  glaciers  forced 
their  way  down  from  the  heights  of  Snowdonia  to  the  low  ground* 
The  usual  glacial  striatiens  caused  by  the  friction  of  blocks  included 
in  the  ice  against  the  rocks  which  they  touched  in  their  passage 
are  still  to  be  seen,  uneffaced  by  frost  and  air,  in  the  passes  of 
Llanberis,  Nant  Francon,  and  Aberglaslyn,  and  doubtless  in 
many  others  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  resist  the  enticements  of 
a  subject  which  would  require  for  its  treatment  more  space 
than  we  have  any  right  to  bestow  upon  it. 

During  this  lengthened  period — the  glacial  epoch — there  were 
many  changes  of  temperature,  and  much  oscillation  of  level, 
which  lowered  the  Welsh  mountains  to  the  extent  of  1,600  or 
2,000  feet,  and  gradually  raised  them  a^ain  to  their  present 
height.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  movements  were 
sometimes  exceedingly  slow,  and  sometimes  much  more  rapid. 
At  the  period  of  greatest  submergence,  Snowdon  was  probably 
reduced  to  half  its  present  height,  €md  lower  mountains  in  a  still 
larger  proportion,  and  below  that  level  every  point  must,  during 
this  vast  period,  have  formed  at  some  time  part  of  the  coast 
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line.  Let  the  reader  try  to  depict  to  himself,  as  he  stands  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  precipice  which  overlooks  Glaslyn,  that 
lie  stands  on  the  largest  and  loftiest  island  of  an  archipelago, 
^hat  he  sees  the  ancient  sea  washing  the  foot  of  the  magnificent 
•cliff  beneath  his  feet,  and  hears  the  resounding  roar  of  the 
waves  as  they  assault  these  great  strongholds  of  Cambria,  whilst 
he  can  perceive  the  present  summits  of  Moel  Siabod,  Moel 
Hebog,  Camedd  Llewelyn,  and  Carnedd  Dafydd  rising  above 
the  watery  waste  !  This  is  no  imaginary  picture.  !^en  the 
Jbigh  ground  of  Scotland,  the  lake  district,  and  Wales,  was  all 
■submerged,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  eminent  points,  which 
formed  small  groups  of  islands,  with  numerous  straits  between 
•them.  This  is  the  extreme  case,  but  in  the  oscillations  of  sea 
4ind  ]and  there  must  have  been  innumerable  gradations  between 
that  extreme  of  submergenqp  and  the  existing  state  of  emer- 
gence, or  even  a  greater  state  of  emergence  than  now  exists, 
which  laid  bare  the  floor  of  the  English  Channel ;  so  that  there 
was  a  time  when  almost  all  Wales  was  out  of  water  and  almost 
4ill  England  was  under  water,  and  when  icebergs  from  Cumber- 
land and  North  Wales  floated  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  now 
fertile  fields  of  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  and  the  space  between 
the  Malvern  and  Cotswold  hills  was  occupied  by  a  strait  of  the 
49ea. 

No  conclusion  of  geology  is  more  assured  than  that  the  land 
is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  though  gradual  flux.  Until  recently, 
therefore,  it  was  taken  for  grant^  that  the  oscillations  of  level 
which  took  place  during  the  glacial  epoch  were  caused  by  the 
rise  or  fall  of  the  land,  and  not  of  the  water.  The  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  accepting  this  conclusion  arose  not  from 
the  improbability  of  such  movements  in  themselves,  but  from 
the  extreme  rapidity  and  violence  of  the  changes  which  ap- 
peared to  be  crowded  into  the  comparatively  short  space  of  the 
«o-called  Glacial  Epoch.  Dr.  Croll  has  put  forth  an  ingenious 
theory,  which  has  obtained  very  wide  acceptance,  and  appears 
to  solve  the  difficulty  without  invoking  agencies  so  excessively 
-violent  and  paroxysmal.  The  earth*s  orbit  round  the  sun  fluc- 
tuates in  the  amount  of  its  eccentricity  from  the  minimum  (when 
it  is  nearly  circular)  to  the  maximum  (when  it  is  very  elliptical), 
in  certain  long  but  distinctly  measurable  periods  of  time.  Dr. 
■Croll  believes  that  when  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  is 
at  its  least  the  climate  of  the  earth  is  more  nearly  uniform  than 
at  present,  and  that  when  the  eccentricity  is  at  its  greatest  the 
climate  is  more  extreme.  By  a  series  of  complex  but  ingenious 
arguments,  he  tries  to  establish  the  inference  that  during  these 
periods  of  excessive  severity  there  is  an  alternation  between 
extreme  cold  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (with  correspondlDg 
-warmth  in  the  southern  hemisphere),  and  extreme  warmth  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  (with  corresponding  cold  in  the  southern 
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hemisphere).  He  thereby  accounts  for  the  rapid  alternation  of  al- 
most tropical  heat  with  almost  arctic  severity  which  seems^ 
beyond  doubt,  to  have  taken  place  in  latitudes  now  marked  by  a 
temperate  climate.  But  in  addition  to  this  important  suggestion, 
he  makes  another  which  would  have  the  effect  of  accounting  for 
the  submergence  and  emergence  of  the  country,  without  in- 
voking too  &eely  the  tremendous  machinery  of  land-elevation, 
on  a  great  scale.  A  long  series  of  arctic  seasons  would  cause- 
immense  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  upon  the  hemisphere* 
affected,  which  might  reach  a  maximum  oi  two  or  three  miles- 
in  thickness  at  or  near  the  pole.  This  enormous  ice-cap,  if  it- 
lay  upon  the  north  pole  would  have  the  effect  of  displacing  the- 
ea^h's  centre  of  gravity  to  a  point  nearer  the  north  pole,  by  a 
distance,  roughly  speaking,  of  about  half  the  thickness  of  the 
ice-capping,  and  causing  the  water  of  the  sea  to  re-arrange 
itself  round  this  altered  centre  6f  gravity.  On  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  water  level  would  therefore  rise  by  many  hun- 
dreds of  feet,  even  though  the  land  remained  perfectly  station- 
ary. When  the  region  of  severe  weather  shifted  to  the  south 
pole,  the  northern  ice-cap  would  speedily  disappear,  and  allow 
the  water  to  return  to  its  former  level.  But  the  formation  of 
a  southern  ice-cap  would  soon  displace  the  earth's  centre  of 

gravity  to  a  jpoint  as  much  on  the  other  side  of  the  equatorial 
ne,  and  and  by  raising  the  water  level  on  the  other  hemisphere, 
lower  it  to  a  similar  extent  on  this  hemisphere.  Thus  the- 
English  and  Irish  Channels  would  be  laid  bare,  and  the  British, 
islands  would  be  united  to  the  Continental  area.    It  is  im- 

gossible  to  do  justice  to  this  beautiful  theory  in  a  bald  sketch, 
ke  the  present ;  but  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  it  ba» 
the  advantage,  if  admissible,  of  satisfying  the  requirements  of 
the  case,  witn  the  greatest  possible  economy  of  force. 

For  the  benefit  of  tourists  and  visitors  who  may  desire  to^ 
collect  fossils  in  a  district  without  parallel  for  the  variety  and 
rarity  of  its  organic  remains,  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  localities- 
is  subjoined,  placed  in  order  according  to  formations.  It  is- 
desirable,  however,  for  the  collector  to  remember  that  very 
considerable  patience  is  needed  for  the  discovery  of  specimens, 
in  the  Cambrian  localities,  except  where  otherwise  stated. 

Lower  CAMWHJLS.—Longmynd  Beds— At  St.  David's  in  the  cliffs,  on  the- 
south  side  of  the  promontory.  A  worker,  to  insure  success,  should  ascertain 
the  exact  spots  from  Br.  Hicks,  formerly  of  St.  David's,  now  of  Hendon^ 
Middlesex,  whose  assistance  is  cheerfully  given  to  all  diligent  searchers  in 
these  lowermost  rocks.  Menevian  Beds — At  Porth-y-Rhaw  and  Nine  Wells, 
St.  David's  (rich).  At  Tyddyn  Gwladus  and  Rhaiadr  Mawddach,  five  milesri 
south  of  Trawsfynydd. 

Upper  Cambrian, — Linsnda  i5cd»— (Lower)— At  Borth,  near  Portmadoc. 
(LinffuleUa  Davisi  very  fine  and  in  great  plenty).  Maentwrog  Waterfall  ; 
western  flank  of  Moel  Hafod  Owen;  Carreg  Wen,  Portmadoc.  Lingaltt- 
fi$d*  (Upper)— At  Ogof-ddu  cliff,  one  mile  east  of  Criccieth  (rich).     Craig- 
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UR  chapier  of  Geology  may  be  appropriately  followed  up 
with  some  account  of  the  remains  of  Ancient  Glaciers  in 
Snowdonia,  where,  almost  on  every  mountain  side,  the  obser- 
vant traveller  will  discover  traces  of  the  Great  Ice  Age.     We 
mention  some  of  these  in  our  description  of  Snowdonian  Passes 
:and  Mountain  Ascents,  but  many  readers  will  be  glad  of  the  fuller 
particulars  which,  by  the   kind  permission  of    Sir    Andrew 
Eamsay,  we  are  allowed  to  extract  from  the  Old  Glaciers  of 
Switzerland  and  North  WaleSf  a  book  of  great  interest  and  value, 
now  unfortunately  out  of  print.     In  this  book  the  accomplished 
•writer  shows  **  some  of  the  relations  of  the  extinct  glaciers  of 
'Wales  to  those  of  Switzerland,"  and  the  first  part  is  devoted  to 
the  reeions  of  the  Alps  ;  but  it  is  from  Part  2  that  our  extracts 
:are  taken.    A  few  words  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  for 
readers  who  have  not  yet  studied  the  subject,    and    whose 
-interest  in  it  may  be  awakened  by  a  visit  to  Snowdonia. 

Every  traveller  in  mountainous  regions  must  have  observed 
;the  huge  boulders,  perched  sometimes  on  mountain  tops,  and 
.  sometimes  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  with  no  overhanging  cliffs 
from  which  they  could  have  fallen.  The  question  is,  now  they 
got  there  ;  and  the  answer  to  this  question  brings  up  the  story  of 
the  ancient  glaciers  which  Professor  Ramsay  tells  so  welL  If 
;the  traveller  would  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  rocks  on 
which  these  blocs  percMs  lie,  he  would  find  many  of  them,  as 
well  as  many  others,  smoothed  and  rounded  in  a  fashion  which 
has  given  them  the  scientific  name  of  roches  moutonndea,  and 
itheir  surfaces  scored  and  grooved  with  lines,  all  running,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  same  direction — the  direction  of  the  glaciers,  which 
at  one  time  filled  the  A'alleys,  and  flowed  from  their  sources  near 
the  mountain  tops.  It  was  these  glaciers  which,  in  their  slow 
movement  down  the  valleys,  rounded  the  contours  of  the  rocks, 
scored  and  grooved  their  surfaces,  and,  when  the  ice  melted, 
left  the  Uocs  perches  stranded  where  we  now  see  them.  The 
moraine  mounds,  of  which  frequent  mention  is  made,  are  the 
heaps  of  stones  and  the  debris  of  the  rocks  carried  and  deposited 
by  the  glaciers  in  a  way  familiar  to  everyone  who  has  travelled 
in  Switzerland. 

Snowdon  "  formed  the  centre  of  six  glaciers  that  flowed  from 
jthe  direction  of  the  peak  down  the  vaUeys  of  Cwm  Brwynog, 
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Cwm-y-Clogwyn,  Cwm-y-Uan,  Llyn  Llydaw  and  Cwm-dyli, 
CJwm-glas,  and  Cwm-glas-bach.  Two  of  these,  from  Cwm-dyli 
And  Cwm-y-llan,  flowed  into  the  larger  glacier- valley  of  Nant 
Gwynant,  two  passed  out  to  the  west,  and  the  glaciers  of  Cwm- 
glas-bach  and  Cwm-glas  contributed  to  swell  the  mass  of  the 
great  glacier  that  descended  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.  After  a 
time  spent  in  exploring  these  recesses,  the  mind  readily  embraces 
the  whole  subject,  and  a  short  walk  from  Llanberis  on  the 
heights  of  Snowdon,  along  the  ridges  from  Llechog  to  Crib-y- 
Ddysgyl  and  Blaen-y-maen,  enables  the  glacialist  mentally  to 
restore  the  whole  series  of  glaciers  that  radiated  from  the 
central  peak. ' 

With  this  picture  in  our  mind,  let  us  start  from  the  Lakes  ot 
Llanberis  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  Ramsay.  **  On  both 
chores  of  Llyn  Padarn,  the  experienced  eye  has  no  diflSculty  in 
distinguishing  clear  signs  of  glacial  action  ;  for  the  rocks,  where 
unweathered,  are  round  and  mammillated,  and  their  smoothed 
surfaces  are  sometimes  grooved,  the  striations  running  north 
west  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  and  of  the  length  of  the  lake. 
Many  beautiful  in8ta,pces  of  this  occur  by  the  sides  of  Llyn 
Padarn,  and  one  obvious  example  may  be  seen  in  a  little  rounded 
islet,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  close  by  the  railway.  With 
a  little  search  numerous  like  examples  are  found  on  the  rocky 
slopes  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and 
on  these  all  the  striae  run  north-westerly. "  The  same  is  the  case 
by  the  sides  of  Llyn  Peris ;  but  high  up  the  hills,  "  on  the 
summits  of  Pen-Carreg-y-frftn  and  Dorlwyn,"  the  striations  fairly 
•cross  the  watershed  and  strike  nearly  westward,  where  the 
glacier  overflowed  the  ridge.  "  Blocks  of  felspathic  porphyry, 
that  have  travelled  from  the  higher  parts  of  Snowdon,  lie 
scattered  about ;  and  on  the  very  summit  of  the  ridge,  near 
Derlwyn,  one  stands  perched  on  the  crags,  in  a  manner  at  once 
suggesting  thai  it  was  left  by  the  ice  where  it  now  stands. 

**  A  beautiful  glaciated  surface  of  hard  Cambrian  grit  miay  be 
seen  by  the  bend  of  the  road,  near  the  copper-mine,  above 
Llyn  Peris,  close  to  the  small  octagonal  building  marked  'office' 
on  the  ordnance  map,  where  the  striations  running  down  the 
valley  are  as  fresh  as  if  the  ice  had  but  lately  disappeared. 

**  Up  the  Pass,  every  step  beyond  Llyn  Peris,  the  signs  of  a 
vanished  glacier  become  more  and  more  apparent.  Erratic 
boulders  mingled  with  smaller  moraine  matter  lie  on  the  road- 
side and  up  among  the  rocks,  easily  distinguished  by  the  ex- 
gerienced  observer  from  more  modern  blocks  and  talus  that  lie. 
elow  the  weathered  clifi^s.  On  both  sides  of  the  valley  the 
rocks,  strewn  with  blocks,  frequently  present  the  well-known 
moutonnde  form,  more  or  less  perfect ;  and  this  is  especially 
plain  towards  the  turnpike  gate,  and  near  Pont-y-Gromlech, 
where  bosses  of  felspathic  porphyry  rise  like  little  hills  in  the 
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middle  of  the  valley,  something  like  miniatures  of  that  behind 
the  Grimsel.  Though  their  sides  have  been  scarred  by  th© 
winters'  frosts,  their  summits,  roughened  by  the  weather,  still 
retain  the  largely  mammillated  form  impressed  on  them  of  old 
by  the  grinding  ice." 

A  good-sized  moraine,  cut  through  by  the  stream  from  Cwm 
Glas,  is  seen  behind  Blaen-y-nant ;  and,  above  Pont-y-Gromlech, 
''  on  the  Snowdon  side  of  the  valley,  a  great  dark  wall  of  rock 
rises  abruptly  from  the  broken  lower  slopes,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  road.  From  the  bottom  of  the  pass  it  look» 
almost  inaccessible,  but  half  way  up  there  is  a  rough  terrace, 
at  the  foot  of  a  greenstone  dyke  that  forms  in  part  the  face  of 
the  cliff.  The  slope  of  the  precipice  is  about  QS°  towards  the 
Pass,  and  in  one  place  especially  the  wall  of  rock  is  polished, 
and  striated  in  at  least  six  principal  grooves,  which  slope  down, 
the  valley  (not  down  the  hill)  at  an  angle  of  12°.  Some  of  them, 
are  deeply  graven,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  they  run  so  evenly  alon^ 
an  almost  vertical  wall  of  rock  tnat  the  idea  is  at  once  suggested 
that  they  were  formed  by  the  long-contiuued  pressure  of  a 
glacier  so  large  that  it  filled  the  valley  to'  a  far  greater  eleva- 
tion than  the  grooves,  and  by  reason  of  the  huge  overlying^ 
mass  of  ice,  a  middle  stratum,  as  it  were,  of  the  glacier  was^ 
jammed  against  its  bounding  walls  so  powerfully,  that  by  help 
of  the  grinding  of  imprisoned  stones  in  time  it  graved  the 
strong  furrows  still  so  perfect."  By  the  road,  at  the  12th  mile- 
stone, a  good  instance  occurs  of  a  roche  moutonn^e;  and  high 
up,  on  the  left,  is  to  be  seen,  in  front,  an  excellent  example  of 
a  Uoc  perche,  on  a  shoulder  of  the  Glyders,  where  a  number 
of  these  boulders  rest  on  the  mammillated  rocks. 

**  Close  by  the  watershed  at  Gorphwysfa,  the  strise  on  the 
rocks  still  run  north-westerly  in  the  direction  of  the  Pass,  like 
those  that  must  now  be  forming  at  the  snowshed  of  the  Upper 
Aar  and  other  glaciers.  Once  fairly  across  the  watersned,. 
where  the  valley  widens,  they  rapidly  curve  round  with  the 
average  slope  of  the  ground,  some  passing  in  the  direction  of 
Nant-y-gwryd,  towards  Capel  Curig,  and  others  down  Nant 
Gwynant." 

In  some  of  the  cwms  of  Snowdon  the  signs  of  glacier  action 
are  even  more  striking  than  in  the  Pass  of  Uanberis  itself  ;  and 
of  these  great  hollows  in  the  mountain  Cwm  Glas  presents  the 
most  penect  remains  of  the  age  of  ice.  *' First  there  is  the 
immense  moraine  heap,  lying  between  the  precipice  south  of 
the  road  and  Pont-y-Gromlech."  Professor  Ksunsay  believes  it 
**  to  have  been  formed  by  a  glacier  which  descended  northward 
from  the  high  recesses  of  Cwm-glas,  and  which  faii'ly  crossed 
the  Pass,  tul  its  lower  end  abutted  on  the  south  side  of 
Glyder-fawr,  below  Esgair-felen.     Since  the  disappearance  of 
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the  glacier  of  Cwm-glas,  the  stream  that  drains  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis  has  cut  away  the  chief  part  of  the  huge  upper  moraine,, 
but  a  large  section  of  the  rubbish  still  remains  to  attest  it% 
former  size.  Afterwards,  when  the  glacier  decreased,  and 
retired  behind  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Blaen-y-nant  now 
stands,  an  ordinary  terminal  moraine  was  shed  from  its  end,, 
and  clear  traces  of  the  debris  still  run  in  a  long  broad  north- 
western line  that  crosses  both  the  brooks  on  either  side  of  the 
house.  Not  far  behind  the  house  there  is  a  large  moraine  lying 
on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  both  banks  of  the  western  brook. 
It  consists  of  heaps  of  boulders,  clay,  and  angular  gravel  and 
blocks,  identical  in  composition  and  in  general  aspect  with 
many  Swiss  moraines.  Some  of  the  stones  are  scratched,  the 
lines  crossing  each  other  confusedly  ;  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
moraine  is  formed  of  three  or  even  four  concentric  elliptical- 
mounds,  which,  merge  together  at  their  bases,  and  mark  on  a 
small  scale  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  Cwm-glas  glacier.- 
These  circle  round  the  north  side  of  a  roche  moutonn^e  whicb 
rises  like  a  little  hill. 

**  A  little  behind  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Blaen-y- 
nant,  a  beautiful  and  most  perfect  terminal  moraine, — ^grass- 
grown,  but  still  strewn  with  travelled  blocks, — ranges  across  the 
valley  between  the  brooks,  almost  as  regular  in  form  as  many  an; 
artificial  earthwork.  It  is  between  1,200  and  1,300  ft.  above  the- 
sea.  Higher  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  the  strife  on  the- 
rocks  run  N.N.E.  below  the  space  where  the  glacier  in  a 
cataract  of  ice  once  rolled  over  the  clififs  that  now  appear  so  grim. 
Three  white  threads  of  water  glance  on  its  black  sides,  the  sole 
representatives,  in  another  form,  of  the  jagged  ice-fall,  that,  on 
;v  smaller  scale,  must  have  resembled  the  great  ice-cataract  of  the- 
glacier  of  the  Rhone.  The  slope,  though  a  little  toilsome,  i» 
easy  of  ascent,  and  beyond  the  rocks  there  lies,  in  the  innermost, 
recess  of  the  mountain,  an  upland  valley,  unmatched  in  Wales 
for  wildness.  On  three  sides  it  is  bounded  by  tall  cliffs  and 
mountain  peaks,  in  the  midst  of  which  lie  two  little  deep  clear 
tarns,  about  2,200  feet  above  the  sea,  each  in  a  perfect  basin  of 
rock,  in  this,  on  a  small  scale,  resembling  the  Todtensee,  and 
the  lake  behind  the  Hotel  of  the  Grimsel.  Between  these  pool& 
and  'the  cliff  below  an  immense  quantity  of  moraine  debris,, 
derived  from  Crib-coch,  cumbers  the  ground.  The  rocks  on^ 
which  it  lies  are  often  perfectly  smoothed,  rounded,  and  deeply 
grooved ;  and  the  striae  that  lower  down  the  valley  strike 
straight  towards  the  Pass,  here  branch  to  the  south-west  and 
south-east,  following  the  courses  of  two  minor  valleys,  that 
branch  at  the  south  end  of  this  recess,  on  either  side  of  a  peaked 
ridge  that  descends  from  Crib-coch  to  the  eround  between  the- 
pools.  Tiny  moraine  mounds  scattered  about  tell  of  the  last 
remnants   of  enduring  ice,  ere  the  shrunken  glaciers  finallj' 
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3uelted  away  in  the  uppermost  recesses  of  the  mountain." 
Another  great  moraine  lies  on  the  north  and  west  of  LlynduV 
Arddu,  seen  on  the  right  of  the  Llanberis  ascent  of  Snowdon. 
'*  A  great  stony  moraine-mound,  covered  with  angular  blocks 
from  the  neighbouring  heights,  circles  round  the  lake,  and 
rising  high  above  it  on  the  north,  in  a  long  steep  slope  falls  more 
.than  naif  a  mile  down  Cwm  Brwynog.  From  tne  old  mine-shed 
by  the  road,  successive  concentric  heaps  of  moraine  rubbish  are 
•distinctly  traceable,  the  highest  of  all  being  about  2,250  feet 
above  the  sea.  Huge  blocks  lie  scattered  on  the  surface,  one  of 
which,  half  way  down  the  slope,  measures  about  18  yards  by  14 
by  10,  and  probably  weighs  nearly  5,000  tons.  A  loose  stone, 
several  yards  square, — not  a  severed  part — lies  on  its  summit, 
perhaps  in  the  very  position  it  occupied  when  both  were  left  by 
the  ice." 

If  we  ascend  Snowdon  from  Beddgelert,  Rhyd-du,  or  the 
Snowdon  Ranger,  we  look  down  into  Cwm-j^-Clogwyn,  where 
three  little  lakes  lie  almost  underneath  the  neak  of  Snowdon. 
**  A  minor  moraine  encircles  Llyn-y-nadroeda  on  the  north  and 
«ast,  and  another  beautiful  small  one  made  of  angular  blocks  and 
stones,  now  covered  with  vegetation,  bounds  Llyn-coch  on  the 
west  and  south-west,  while  a  third  dams  up  Llyn-elas.  A  long 
broad  heap  of  dcibris  runs  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the 
valley  between  Llyn-y-nadroedd  and  Llyn-coch,  perhaps  shed 
from  the  adjoining  sides  of  two  minor  glaciers  passing  oown  to 
the  lakes.  If  this  be  true,  the  debris  toppled  over  from  the  sides 
of  the  glaciers,  and  formed  a  mound  between  them,  on  which 
three  enormous  blocks  of  porphyry  still  lie." 

The  other  of  the  well-known  Snowdon  routes  leads  **  into  the 
•largest  and  most  magnificent "  of  all  the  Snowdonian  valleys, 
■Cwm  Dyli.  Professor  Ramsay  suggests  that  the  cwm  should  be 
reached  by  the  side  of  the  cataract  (to  the  left  of  it)  from  Kant 
Gwynant.  **  This  route  is  most  instructive,  especially  if  the 
«ides  of  the  Pass  have  been  explored  before  ;  for  then,  up  to  the 
'watershed  of  Gorphwysfa,  the  eye  readily  comprehends  all  the 
combined  signs  of  an  old  glacier  of  the  largest  size  in  Wales, 
-especially  when  habit  has  accustomed  the  explorer  to  detect  in 
-every  stage  of  decay  the  si^s  left  by  the  glacier." 

**  The  meaning  of  the  du:ection  of  the  striae  at  the  mouth  of 
'Cwm-dyli  is  this : — A  glacier,  about  three  miles  in  length, 
flowed  eastward,  from  below  the  peak  of  Snowdon,  through  the 
valley  of  Llyn  Llydaw  and  Cwm-dyli,  and  united  with  a  stream 
of  ice,  that,  when  the  glaciers  of  Wales  w^ere  at  their  largest, 
•descended  from  the  direction  of  the  top  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis 
and  Pen-y-gwryd,  where  the  ice  was  then  of  very  great  thick- 
ness, representing  the  accumulated  snow-drainage  of  a  large 
part  of  tne  broad  mountain  slopes  that  lie  between  the  eastern 
peak  of  Crib-coch  and  the  southern   side  of    Glyder-fawr.     I 
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consider  that  the  result  of  this  was  to  produce  a  mass  of  ice  not 
less  than  500  feet  thick,  just  above  the  present  watershed  at 
Gorphwysfa,  for,  without  this,  I  cannot  account  for  the  longi- 
tudinal glacier  striations  running  along  the  sides  of  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis,  1,300  feet  above  its  bottom.  If  this  hypothesis  be 
correct,  then  it  follows  that  in  the  opposite  direction  the  mass 
flowed  down  towards  Nant  Gwynant,  being  so  thick  at  Gor- 
phwysfa that  its  surface  was  higher  than  the  broken  ground 
between  Llyn  Teyrn  and  the  upper  part  of  Nant  Gwynant.  On 
this  ridge,  overlooking  the  bottom  of  Cwm-dyli  by  the  waterfall,, 
the  striations  strike  south-easterly,  as  if  the  greater  glacier  had 
quite  overridden  the  mouth  of  this  valley  on  its  northern  side,, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  the  striae  indicate  that  the  tributary 
glacier  filled  Cwm  Llydaw  so  high,  that  it  overflowed  its 
southern  bank  on  Gallt-y-wenallt,  where  the  ice  rolled  over  the 
rid^e  south-easterly,  and  then  curved  round  to  the  south,  to 
swell  the  great  glacier  of  Nant  Gwynant. " 

"  By  the  waterfall  of  Cwm-dyli  there  are  symptoms  of  a  small 
terminal  moraine,  and  further  up  all  through  the  valley  there 
are  numerous  moraine  mounds,  sometimes  running  up  the  valley 
in  rude  lines,  some  of  the  blocks  on  which  are  ten  or  twelve 
yards  in  diameter.  Half  a  mile  further,  north-west  of  Llyn 
Teyrn,  the  rocks  have  been  polished  by  ice,  and  the  great  bosses 
of  greenstone,  that  rise  in  tne  midst  of  the  valley,  like  the  hill 
behind  the  Grimsel  Hotel,  are  nothing  but  huge  roches 
moutoiui^esj  dotted  with  felspathic  blocks  resting  on  their  sides 
and  summits." 

.  **  The  signs  of  a  glacier  are  so  evident  in  Cwm  Llydaw  that  it 
is  needless  to  describe  all  the  details.  At  the  outflow  of  the 
lake  there  are  moraine-like  mounds,  formed  of  earthy  matter^ 
stones,  and  angular  and  subangular  blocks,  which  partly  dam 
up  the  lake.  Between  the  upper  part  of  Cwm-dyli  and  the 
north  end  of  Llyn  Llydaw,  above  the  brook,  there  are  magnifi- 
cent roches  moutonnSeSj  once  overflowed  by  the  glacier ;  their 
sides  and  summits,  from  200  to  300  feet  above  the  lake,  being 
still  strewn  with  moraine  debris  and  numerous  blocs  perchds. 
On  the  little  peninsula  below,  the  striae  running  east-north-east 
show  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  the  glacier,  which,  unchecked 
by  the  hill  beyond,  passed  right  over  the  rocky  barrier.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  the  moraine  heaps  of  large  blocks, 
clay,  and  angular  stones,  sometimes  scratched,  are  remarkably 
apparent ;  and  in  the  great  recess  below  the  cliffs  of  Lliwedd. 
the  rocks  are  wonderfully  rounded,  and  dotted  witn  moraine 
matter  and  scattered  blocks,  at  least  500  feet  above  the  level  oi 
the  lake.  In  the  curve  of  that  recess  there  are  striations  some- 
what converging  towards  the  bottom,  in  the  manner  that  might 
be  expected  to  be  produced  by  ice  pressing  both  down  the 
greater  slope,  and  outwards  towards  the  mouth  of  the  valley  v- 
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And  well  up,  on  the  broken  spur  of  rock  that  runs  from  Lliwedd 
towards  the  efflux  of  the  lake,  the  striae  turn  suddenly  round 
more  easterly,  where  once  the  ice  flowed  high  across  the  ridge 
-and  escaped  down  Cwm-dyli  into  Nant  Gwynant. 

"Beyond  Llyn  Llydaw,  a  white  torrent  leaps  down  the  rocks 
that  lead  to  GJaslyn,  which  lies  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
in  a  semicircle  of  cliffs,  close  below  the  peak  of  Snowdon.  All 
round  the- lake  the  felspathic  porphyries  and  consolidated  ash- 
beds  are  movJtonn4es  ;  and,  even  when  most  weathered,  enough 
oi  these  forms  remain  to  attest  their  glacial  origin.  They  are 
unusually  striking  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  especially  on  the 
south,  and  on  them  scattered  blocks  stand  perched  in  many 
precarious  places.  Strise  on  the  ice-worn  surfaces  are  also 
plentiful  all  round  the  lake  (Glaslyn).  They  run  more  or  less 
easterly,  in  the  direction  that  it  is  easy  to  see  must  have  been 
given  them  by  the  gathered  ice  of  this  elevated  recess  seeking 
.an  outlet ;  and  on  tne  higher  banks  north,  south,  and  west  of 
rthe  lake,  they  often  slightly  converge  towards  the  bottom,  in 
ithe  manner  we  might  expect  from  ice  pressing  down  the  banks, 
And  at  the  same  time  outwards  towards  Llyn  Llydaw." 

The  ridge  of  Lliwedd,  which  rises  from  Llyn  Llydaw,  divides 
Cwm  Dyh  from  Cwm-y-Uan,  where  a  moraine  mound,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  immediately 
below  the  peak  o?  Snowdon.  "  It  consists  of  the  usual  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  angular  blocks,  stones,  and  clay,  derived 
from  the  hills  above.  These  materials,  running  in  a  somewhat 
waving  curve,  form  a  series  of  united  mounds,  which  in  general 
-character  are  undistinguishable  from  many  a  Swiss  moraine. 
Some  of  the  fragments  are  scratched.  Standing  on  the  summit 
of  the  moraine,  or  seen  from  below,  it  forms  a  striking  object, 
-especially  taken  in  connection  with  the  ice-worn  surfaces  of  rock 
on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  On  these  the  striae  ran  more  or  less 
southerly,  slightly  converging  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.  Farther  down  on  both  sides  the  glaciated  aspect 
•of  the  hill  sides  is  still  more  imposing,  especially  on  the  slopes 
below  Yr  Aran,  where  the  ice- worn  surfaces  contrast  almost  as 
strongly  with  the  craggy  upper  part  of  the  ridge,  as  the  roches 
moufonmes  above  the  glaciers  of  the  Aar  do  with  the  sharp 
■serrations  that  form  the  crests  of  the  mountains.  In  both  cases 
the  same  tale  is  told,  of  a  time  when  glaciers  filled  the  valleys 
almost  to  the  brim,  and  the  upper  edges  of  the  mountains  rising 
above  the  ice  were  scarred  by  rending  frosts." 

There  are  other  glacier  valleys,  **  in  many  respects  as  re- 
markable as  those  of  Snowdon,  more  especially  Cwm-du, 
beneath  Mynydd-mawr,  about  a  mile  west  of  lAyn  CweUyn ; 
part  of  the  country  between  the  river  Conway,  Afon  Llugwy,  and 
Kant  Francon ;  the  valleys  leading  up  from  Traeth  Mawr  to- 
wards Cynicht  and  Moelwyn  ;  and  Cwm  Orthin,  near  Festiniog/' 
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■which  Professor  Ramsay  "  recommends  all  walking  tourists  to 
^sit,  and  there  to  look  out  for  a  series  of  magnificent  roches 
fnoutonndes  and  hlocs  perchis  below  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  which 
are  best  seen  looking  down  the  valley."    Nant  Francon  and 
some  of  its  tributary  valleys  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  all  the 
familiar  signs  of  a  glacier.     **  From  Ogwen  Bank  to  the  ground, 
opposite  T^n-y-maes,  for  a  distance- of  a  mile,  all  the  low  ground 
by  the  river  is  occupied  by  smoothly  glaciated  undulating 
rocks,  marked  by  numerous  smaller  mammillations,  and  dotted 
with  erratic  blocks,  chiefly  of  felspathio  porphyry."    All  the 
striae  here  run  down  the  valley  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of 
north,  and  **  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ascend  Cwm- 
ceunant  will  also  find  strire  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  on 
the  ice- worn  Cambrian  grits  that  form  the  shoulder  of  Bron- 
llwyd,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  well 
marked  striie  follow  the  same  course  about  700  feet  above  the 
Tiver,  probably  intimating  that  at  a  certain  period  the  ice  of  the 
glacier  was  here  at  least  of  that  height.     This  ridge  is  worth 
the  ascent  were  it  for  nothing  more  than  the  view,  from  such  a 
foreground,  of  the  far  mountain  recesses  that  once  formed  the 
sources  of  the.  glacier.      In    the    middle    the  sharp  cone  of 
Try  fan  rises  like  the  fragment  of  a  great  wall,  seemingly  inac- 
cessible, although  in  reality  it  may  be  scaled  without  much  diffi- 
•culty  among  the  shattered  blocks  of  stone  that  lie  in  strange 
conmsion  on  its  steep  western  side.  On  the  left  of  Nant  Francon 
there  rises  the  long  ridge  of  Pen-yr-Oleu-wen,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  height,  and  ending  in  the  broken  cliffs  of  Craig-yr-hysfa  ; 
And  on  the  right  are  the  recesses  of  Cwm  Bochlwyd  and  Cwm 
Idwal,  the  oW  parent-basins  of  the  glacier,  surrounded  by  the 
crags  of  the  two  Glyders,   so  steep  that  in  places  they  are 
inaccessible. "     The  most  remarkable  of  the  tributary  valleys  of 
Nant  Francon,  Cwm  Graianog,  is  opposite  to  us  as  we  approach 
-the  32nd  milestone  from  Bethesda.     **  At  the  mouth  of    the 
valley  above  the  steeper  descent  to  Nant  Francon,  a  small  but 
heautifuUy  symmetrical  terminal  moraine  crosses  the  valley  in  a 
•crescent-shaped  curve,  that  once  passed  from  200  to  300  yards  up 
the  eastern  side  of  the  glacier.     On   this  side,  as  might  be 
■expected,  almost  every  stone  of  the  moraine  is  a  fragment  of  the 
felppathic  rock  of  Moel  Perfedd,  having  been  shed  from  the 
■edge  of  the  glacier  by  a  part  of  the  ice  that  had  that  mountain 
AS  its  source.      Further  west  along  the  moraine,  the  material 
becomes  mixed  with  fragments  of  grit  and  slaty  sandstone ; 
And  by  degrees,  passing  to  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  the 
moraine  matter  consists  entirely  of  pieces  of  the  Lingnla  beds 
that  form  the  crags  of  Carnedd-y-filiast,  on  the  right."    As  we 
walk  on  towards  Llyn  Ogwen,  shortly  before  we  reach  the  33rd 
milestone,  "  an  excellent  example  of  a  roche  movton/rUe  rises  in 
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the  midst  of  the  alluvial  flat,  presenting,  as  is  frequent  in  such 
cases,  its  broken  side  down  and  its  rounded  side  up  the  valley, 
in  the  direction  whence  the  glacier  flowed ;"  and  at  the  outlet 
of  the  lake  "  very  perfect  roche  mout<mn4es  mammillate  the  hill- 
side  and  lie  in  the  bottom,  covered  with  straight  grooves^ 
running  in  the  direction  of  the  valley.'* 

Above  Llyn  Ogwen,  to  the  right,  lies  Llyn  Idwal,  "partly 
dammed  up  by  a  terminal  moraine,  lowest  in  the  middle,  the 
greater  amount  of  debris  having, — as  is  usual  with  short  glaciers 
— been  brought  down  at  the  sides  of  the  ice,  where,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  subsequent  removal  of  moraine  matter  was 
also  less."  The  water  is  also  probably  retained  because  it  lies  in 
a  rock  beisin,  g.ound  out  by  the  old  glacier.  "Below  the 
moraine,  all  the  way  down  to  the  Ogwen,  the  rocks  are  strikingly 
mout<m7Ue8,  and  where  undecayed  they  are  covered  with  striae, 
which  gradually  curve  round  to  take  the  direction  of  the  main 
valley.  The  grooves  running  right  across  the  watershed  above 
the  north-western  angleof  the  lake  seem  to  showthat  Cwm  IdwaU 
before  the  glacier  dwindled  to  form  the  still  existing  moraines, 
was  at  one  time  full  of  ice,  which  overflowed  the  barrier  that 
divides  it  from  Nant  Francon.  "As  the  glacier  decreased  in 
size  it  deposited  the  moraines  that  now  skirt  Llyn  Idwal,  its  pro- 

fressive  decrease  being  marked  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
y  four  moraines  arranged  in  long  symmetrical  mounds  one 
within  another.  There  is  also  some  appearance  of  an  inner 
terminal  moraine  towards  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  where  it 
narrows ;  and  on  the  east  there  are  patches  of  moraine 
matter,  and  ice- smoothed  bosses  of  rock  rising  through  the 
soil." 

Higher  up  amongst  the  mountains,  to  the  east  of  Cwm  Idwal,. 
is  Cwm  Bochlwyd  ;  and  just  "  beyond  the  upper  end  of  the  lake 
there  is  an  immense  moraine  heap,  rimning  nearly  across  the 
valley,  and  formed  of  aneular  blocks  of  stone,  some  of  them  from 
six  to  ten  yards  in  length.  Occasionally,  these  are  marked  by, 
straight  strise,  which  do  not  cross  each  other ;  showing  that 
these  blocks  once  formed  part  of  the  sides  of  the  glacier,  and' 
that  when  it  diminished,  some  of  them,  rent  by  the  weather, 
fell  on  the  ice,  and  were  floated  down  to  swell  the  mass  of 
this  moraine.  Frequent  liocs  perchda  here,  as  at  Llyn  Idwal,  dot 
the  roches  moutonTides,  and  it  is  important  to  note  that  above 
Llyn  Bochlwyd,  striations  run  80uth-ea.sterly  right  up  to  the 
summit  of  the  steep  and  shattered  ridee  that  unites  Glydei*- 
fach  to  Tryfan ;  so  that  here,  on  the  old  snowshed,  it  would 
appear  that  the  ice  pressed  downwards  in  opposite  directiousr 
into  Cwm  Bochlwyd  and  Cwm  Tryfan,  and  afterwards  curving 
round,  helped  to  form  the  glaciers  that  flowed  northerly  through 
both  valleys  on  opposite  sides  of  the  sharp  peak  of  Tryfan. 
In  this,  on  a  small  scale,  it  resembled  some  Aiplne  Passes,  where. 
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standing  on  the  apex  of  a  gently  sloping  snowshed,  you  look 
down  upon  opposite  systems  of  drainage. 

Hitherto  we  have  said  nothing  of  icebergs,  but,  "it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  decide  whicm  of  the  striations  were  pro- 
duced by  glaciers  and  which  by  blocks  of  ice  carried  by  the  sea 
at  a  time  when  the  land  was  deeply  submerged  and  tne  moun- 
tain tops  formed  a  group  of  islands.  The  accumulations  of  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay,  charged  with  stone  and  boulders,  which  the 
ancient  icebergs  deposited,  is  technically  called  Drift ;  and  it  is 
still  to  be  seen  lying  intact  on  mammillated  and  grooved  surfaces 
of  rock"  in  the  valley  of  the  Llugwy  above  Llyn  Ogwen.  The 
Drift  probably  lay  in  Nant  Francon  also  at  one  time,  before  the- 
great  glacier  descended  from  Cwm  Idwal  and  ploughed  it  out. 

**  Au  through  Britain  and  Ireland  this  Drift  rises  well  up  oir 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains  ;  and  in  Caernarvonshire,  and  North< 
Wales  generally,  the  surface  is,  over  large  areas,  more  or  less 
covered  by  true  glacial  drift,  rising  from  underneath  the  sea 
to  a  height  of  about  2,300  feet  on  some  of  the  mountains.  Near 
the  shore,  it  has  often  been  re-arranged  and  worn  by  the  sea  at  a 
later  period,  while  emerging,  or  during  terrestrial  oscillations  of 
level,  and  it  is  in  this  upper  division  that  most  of  those  shells, 
&c. ,  are  found,  which  are  usually  considered  characteristic  of 
the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits.  But  in  the  high  grounds  the 
Drift  is  generally  in  its  native  state,  consisting  of  clay,  angular- 
stones,  gravel,  and  boulders,  sometimes,  as  in  Cwm  Llafar,  on. 
the  west  flank  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  arranged  in  terraces 
marking  pauses  in  the  re-elevation  of  the  country.  Shells  were- 
found  by  Mr.  Trimmer,  on  Moel  Try  fan  near  Nantlle,  1,300  feet 
above  the  sea,«in  sand  and  gravel ;  and  others  were  found  by 
myself  at  about  the  same  height,  two  miles  west  of  the  peak  of 
Snowdon,  on  a  sloping  plain  of  Drift  charged  with  erratic  blocks, 
one  of  which,  of  great  size,  is  known  as  Maen-hras,  or  the  large 
stone.'' 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  further  into  questions 
which,  though  of  great  interest  to  men  of  science,  are  scarcely 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  traveller.     It  is- 
enough  to  mention  the  signs  which  remain  of  the  action  of  the 
glaciers  upon  the  Drift,  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  example 
m    Cwm  Llafar,    between    Carnedd    Llewelyn    and    Carn^d 
Dafydd,  easily  approached  from  Bethesda.     "On  the  south- 
western side  of  the  valley  there  is  a  long  and  comparatively 
narrow  channel,  through  which  the  brook  runs,  bare  of  Drift  and' 
binUders,  and  having  on  the  Mynydd-du  side  a  well-marked 
roc?ie  movtonn^e,  striated  in  the  direction  of  the  valley,  thus^ 
marking  the  course  of  a  narrow  glacier  about  two  miles  in  length,, 
that  ploughed  out  a  long  narrow  hollow  in  the  Drift,     That  this 
clearance  was  not  effected  by  the  existing  little  stream  is  evident ; 
for  It  is  utterly  inadequate  to  remove  the  blocks  that  form  th© 
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i>ulk  of  the  terraced  Drift.     The  removal  by  running  water  of 

the  lighter  detritus  mixed  with  these  would,  indeed;  have  concen- 

rtratea  the  boulders  on  the  surface  of  the  straight  alluvial  hollow, 

in  the  manner  they  now  are  concentrated  by  river  denudation 

•-on  the  banks  of  the  far  more  powerful  Gwrfai,  two  miles  S.  and 

;  S.E.  of  Caernarron.     As  the  Cwm  Llafar  glacier  decreased  in 

•size,  it  deposited  a  minor  terminal  moraine  where  the  brooks 

-meet  below  Nant-bach  and  Nant-y-graig.     Within  this  barrier  a 

small  lake  seems  to  have  been  dammed  up,  till  the  brook  at  the 

outlet  cut  a  channel  to  the  bottom  of  the  moraine,  and  the 

'Water  of  the  lake  was  drained  away. " 

Finally  Professor  Ramsay  shows  how  some  of  the  lake  basins 

were  formed  by  moraine  mounds,  and  others  scooped  out  by  the 

glaciers.     It  must  be  remembered  that  at  one  time  the  sea 

flowed  through  the  valleys  and  passes  of  North  Wales,  and  the 

'mountains  stood  out  as  islands  in  the  ocean.      "The  mouth 

-of  a    valley  is  surrounded  by  a  mound  or  series  of  united 

-mounds  curving  outwards,  formed  of  earth,  angular,  subangular, 

and  sometimes  smoothed  and  scratched  stones,  so  truly  moraine- 

-like  in  their  arrangement,  that  their  origin  and  the  places 

whence  they  came  are  unmistakable.     A  deep  clear  lake  lies 

dnside,  and  the  Drift  of  the  glacial  sea,  full  of  boulders,  slopes 

right  up  to  the  outside  base  of  the  moraine,  with  a  long  smooth 

•outline,  showing  that  the  glacier  descended  to  the  sea  level,  and, 

pushing  for  a  certain  distance  out  to  sea,  formed  a  marine 

terminal  moraine,  while  ordinary  Drift  detritus,  pai-tly  scattered 

-by  floating  ice,  was  accumulating  beyond.     In  the  meanwhile 

the  space  on  and  beyond  the  sea  level  occupied  by  the  glacier 

was  kept  clear  of  debris ;  and  when  the  land  arose,  and  the  ice 

'disappeared  by  an  amelioration  of  climate,  the  hollow  within 

,the  terminal  moraine  became  replenished  with  the  water  draiu- 

sA^e  of  the  surrounding  hills,  just  as  in  earlier  times  it  was 

filled  with  ice  formed  by  a  drainage  of  snow. "     Such  are  Lly n 

/Dulyn  and  Melynllyn,  Ffynnon   Llugwy,  Marchlyn  Mawr  and 

Marchlyn  Bach  ;  while  Llyn  Llydaw  and  Llyn  Idwal  lie  in  rock 

.basins  ground  out  by  the  glaciers,  like  the  tarns  in  Cwm  Glas 

.and  Llyn  Cywion,  above  Nant  Francon. 
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CONCHOLOGT    IN    NORTH    WALES. 

BY    THE    EEV.    CARLETON    OEBENE 

HOW  many  there  are  who  find  the  sea-side  dull  for  want  of 
occupation  !  To  all  such  let  me  recommend  the  childish 
recreation  of  collecting  shells.  Without  advancing  far  into  the 
mysteries  and  diflBculties  of  the  science  of  Conchology,  enough 
may  be  known  to  give  zest  to  sea-side  rambles  and  to  supply  a 
healthy  and  pure  excitement  much  needed  in  hours  of  idleness. 
The  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood's  "  Common  Shells  of  the  Sea  Shore  "  will 
supply  an  elementary  text  book,  and  the  beginner  will  soon  be 
tempted  to  dive  into  the  interesting  pages  of  JeflTreys,  and  pore 
over  the  admirable  coloured  plates  of  Forbes  and  Hanley. 

If  he  is  staying  at  Colwyn  Bay  he  will  pick  up  in  the  track 
of  the  retreating  tide  a  sufficient  variety  to  form  a  basis  for  a 
ooUection.      Besides   the    common   kinds,   e.g.,   the  Limpet, 
Whelk,  Cockle,  Scallop,  Periwinkle,  &c.,  he  will  meet  with  the 
following,  which  are  not  to  be  found  everywhere.     First,  very 
plentiful  is  the  pretty  little  Venus  gallina  or  striatulay  with  its 
rays  of  colour  from  the  beak  to  the  edges.     Another  largely 
found  is  a  delicate  white  bivalve,    Thracia  phaseolina.     The 
oommoD  curved  razor  shell  (Solen  ensis)  is  mingled  with,  speci- 
mens of  the  less  common  Scien  vagina  or  marginat  ivs.   Fragments 
of  the  delicate  Pholas  Candida^  which  burrows  into  clay  and 
wood,  abound.     Amongst  the  common   Tellina  tennis  he  may 
light   upon  the  rarer   Tellina  fabtdaj  and  the  rich  hues  and 
fiharply-cut  outline  of  Psammohia  ferroensis.     The  large  rough 
cockle  (Cardium  riisticum)  is  plentiful  here ;  the  gaper  (Mya 
truncata),  so  common  in  many  localities,  is  more  rare ;    and 
amongst  the  frequent  specimens  of  Tapes  puUastra,  the  searcher 
may  pick  up  a  rarer  kind  with  its  delicate  reticulations  (Tapes 
decussata).     The  lovely  Doiiax  anatinus  (wedge  shell)  abounds  ; 
the  common  cowry  (Cypraea  Europsea)  and  a  variety  of  Top  shell 
XTrochus  umbilicatus)  are  to  be  had.     Occasional  specimens, 
rarely  perfect,  of  the  Turritella  terebra^  and  a  very  delicate 
transparent  oblong  bivalve  (Ceratisolen  legumen),  will  reward 
diligent  search.    Lastly,  in  addition  to  tne  common  Mactra 
stultorum  and  Mactra  soliday  a  white  triangular  shell  flattened 
.at  the  side,  usually  called  Mantra  svhtruncata,  is  to  be  obtained. 
Only  a  few  miles  further  on  the  same  coast  wd  have  been  able 
t/O  add  several  specimens  to  the  foregoing  list.     At  Penmaen- 
saawr,  though  shells  are  not  found  in  profusion,  a  patient  search 
ywas  rewarded  by  finding  Saxicava  rugosaj  another  burrowing 
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species,  Trochus  zizyphinus,  with  its  blood-red  streaks,  Acta^on 
torruUiliSi  Cardium  echinatumf  Pholas  dactyltis,  a  large  and  strong- 
variety,  Pleurotoma  or  Mangdia  turricola,  unsurpassed  for 
elegance  and  symmetry,  Pleurotoma  rufa,  Scaphander  tig^iariusy 
Fxmvs  gracilis  or  IslandicttSy  a  tapering  variety,  Gorhvla  nucleiuiy 
and  a  strong  brown  bivalve,  Gyprina  Islandica^  Artemis  exoleta, 
Modiola  barbcUa,  and  the  short  broad  species  of  Pholas ,  viz.,. 
crispata. 

The  lover  of  shells  will  not  leave  the  north  coast  without  a 
visit  to  Cfitrdigan  Bay.  The  excursion  is  rendered  so  easy  and 
delightful  by  the  Festiniog  Railway,  that  with  one  night  from 
home  he  may  explore  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harlech 
and  return  laden  with  spoils.  The  chief  object  to  be  aimed  at  is 
to  reach  Mochras  Island  at  the  right  state  of  the  tide,  and  to 
spend  as  lon^  a  time  as  he  can  there.  Llanbedr  will  be  his  head 
quarters,  and  Pensarn  station  the  terminus  of  his  journey.  The 
Harlech  beach  itself,  though  very  fine,  is  not  favourable  to  the 
conchologist.  There  is  one  shell,  however,  LtUraria  dlipticay 
which  is  easily  broken,  and' is  better  sought  on  the  smooth  sand 
of  Harlech  than  amongst  the  rocks  of  Mochras.  We  also  found 
there  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  prickly  Cockle  (Cardium  echi- 
natum),  and  an  exceedingly  rare  Fvmls,  viz.,  Bemiciensis. 
Tellina  crassa,  a  large  and  strong  species  not  commonly  found,. 
SccUaria  communis  and  the  lovefy  little  Actoeon  tomatilis  with 
its  spiral  bands,  rewarded  our  search  among  the  debris. 

At  Mochras  you  walk  ankle-deep  ip  shells,  6ind  every  wave,  as 
the  tide  comes  up,  dashes  fresh  treasures  at  your  feet.  There 
is  an  em^rras  de  WcA&sae ; the  sand  and  shingle  at  high  watermark 
should  be  ^refuUy  sifted,  as  there  are  many  of  the  minuter 
species  found  here.  Besides  the  shells  already  mentioned,  in 
our  first  brief  visit  we  secured  the  following  bivalves  : — Gyprina- 
Islandica,  Venus  chione,  cassina,  and  verrucosay  Gardium  Nor- 
vegicum  and  echinatumt  Lucina  horedlis,  Pectunculus  glycimeris, 
and  Artemis  exoleta.  ,  Among  the  univalves  were  Fissurella 
reticulataf  Mangdia  or  Pleurotoma  rvfa^  Trochus  liTieatus, 
Gerithium  reticvlatum,  Natica  cUderi,  Nassa  reticulata  and  the 
rarer  incrassata  ;  Murex  erinaceuSy  so  common  on  the  East  Coast,, 
we  found  but  rarely.  On  the  rocks  were  GhitonSy  marginatus  and 
others,  probably  Asdlvs  amongst  them;  the  tiny  pink  Phasianella 
pullu>Syt\ie  elesantly  turned  GyTichnacylindraceaySkudtheproinher' 
ant  little  bivalve  with  unequal  valves  (Corbula  nucleus),rewarded 
a  patient  investigation  of  the  beach.  Solecurtus  candidus  we  did 
n  )t  find,  but  we  were  shown  a  specimen  picked  up  on  the 
island.  %The  list  given  below  is  the  result  of  a  second  and  more 
prolonged  visit,  and  probably  exhausts  the  resources  of  Mochras 
except  it  may  be  alter  storms  or  in  winter.  To  a  visitor  at 
Barmouth  this  is  a  favourite  excursion.  Half-an-honr's  walk 
along  the  embankment  of  the  river  from  Pensarn  station  baings 
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one  to  the  estuary  beyond  which  lies  the  shell  beach.  The 
farmhouse  near  the  shore  supplies  abundance  of  milk  to  picnic 
parties.  The  accommodation  at  Llanbedr  is  unpretending,  bub 
excellent,  and  exceedingly  moderate  in  price. 

SHELLS  FOUND  AT  COLWYN  BAY. 


Patella  Tolgata  (common  Limpet). 

Bocdnum  undatnm  (Whelk). 

littorina  littorea  (Periwinkle). 

Cardinm  Edule  (common  Cockle). 

Mytilns  edolis  (common  Mussd). 

Pecten  opercolaris  (Scallop). 

Mactra  solida. 

Mactra  stoltoram. 

tMactra  subtmncata. 

fVenns  gallina  (striatula). 

littorina  obtusata. 

Purpura  lapillus. 

^Trochos  umbilicatus. 

Tellina  tennis. 

Donax  tmncolus. 

Trocbos  cinerarius. 

Solen  ensis. 

fSolen  vagina. 

fTurritella  terebra. 

Those  marked  (t)  are  not  found  everywhere.    The  rest  are  commonly  found. 

SHELLS    FOUND   AT    MOCHRAS. 
(Common  ones  iiot  reckoned). 


fThracia  phaseolina. 
Anomia  ephippium. 
Pholas  Candida. 
Chiton  marginatns. 
tCJardium  rusticum. 
Mya  truncata. 
Nucula  nucleus. 
Tapes  pullastra. 
tTapes  decnssata, 
Natica  catena. 
Cypnea  Europcea. 
ttellina  fabula. 
fPsammobia  ferroensis. 
f  Ceratisolen  l^pimen. 
Mytilus  modiolus. 
Pecten  varius. 
Dentalnm  entale. 
Venus  lincta. 


» 


Cyprina  Islandica. 
Venus  chione. 

,,  gallina. 
caaina. 
yerrucosa. 

„     exoleta.  . 
Lucina  borealis. 
Lutnuria  elliptica. 
Fissnrella  grieea. 
Aciseon  tomatilis. 
Pleurotoma  rufa. 
Phasianella  pulla. 
Fmms  antiqnus. 
Oylichna  cylindracea. 
Cardinm  Norr^cum. 
Cardium  echinatum. 
Aporrhais  pes-pelicanl. 
Lncinopsis  nnoata. 
Pholas  dactylus. 
Mactra  elliptica. 
tNassa  pygnuea. 
Lacuna  paUidula. 
Trochus  magus. 
Chiton  marginatus. 
Cardium  rusticum. 


Ceratisolen  legumen. 
Trochus  lineattts. 
Trochus  umbilicatus. 
Cerithium  reticulatum. 
Corbula  gibba. 
Pectuncmus  glycimeris. 
Tapes  decnssata. 
fSolecurtus  candidus. 
Scalarla  communis. 
Natica  alderi. 
Murex  erinaceus. 
Nassa  reticulata. 
Nassa  incrassata. 
Pecten  maximus. 
f  Dentalium  entale. 
Tellina  crassa. 
Pleurotoma  turrlccla. 

„  nebula. 

Bissoa  parva. 
Helcion  pellucidum. 
tCardium  pygmieum. 
Turritella  tenebra. 
Donax  trunculus. 
Scrobicularia  piperatoa. 


It  should  be  stated  that  in  the  summer  of  1889,  or  at  least  in  part  of  it, 
these  shells  could  not  be  found  at  Mochras,  but  it  was  probably  only  a 
temporary  disappearance 
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SHELLS  FOUND  AT  HARLECH. 


(Common  ones  not  reckoned). 


Lutraria  elliptica. 
Cardium  echinatum. 
Actaeon  tornatilis. 
Ceratisolen  legumen. 
Venus  chione. 
Scalaria  communia. 
Fusns  antiquus. 


Venus  gallina. 
Tellina  crassa. 
Cardium  rusticum. 
Pecten  maximus. 
Fusus  Berniciensis  (7) 
Solen  vagina. 
Lutraria  oblonga. 


SHELLS   FOUND   AT   BARMOUTH* 
(Common  ones  not  reckoned). 

The  following,  together  with  all  mentioned  under  Mochras,  except  those 
marked  with  a  dagger  :— 


Mytilua  edulis,  var.  incurvata. 

,,  ,,        ,,  gallo  i)roTincialis 

„  „       „  pellucida. 

Nucula  nucleus,  var.  radiata. 

„      nitida. 
Venus  lincta. 

„    fasciata. 
Tapes  virgineus. 
Tellina  f abula. 
Psammobia  ferroensis. 
„  Tespertina. 

Mactra  subtruncata. 

„      stultorum,  var.  cirierea. 
Scrobicularia  prismatica. 
Solen  pellucidus. 
Thracia  papyracea. 
Mya  arenaria. 
Saxicava  rugosa. 

,,  M       Tar.  arctica. 

Phola3  Candida. 


Pholas  parra. 
Chiton  cinereus. 

„   albus. 
Patella  vulgata,  yar.  depressa, 
Tectura  virginea. 
Capulus  Hungarlcus. 
Trochus  tumidus. 

,,      zizyphinus. 
Lacuna  divaricata. 

„     puteolus. 
Bissoa  striata. 

cingillus. 
Lamellaria  i>erspicua. 
Velutina  lavigata. 
Defrancia  gracilis. 
Pleurotoma  attenuata. 
CyprsBa  Europsea. 
Cylichna  alba. 
Scaphander  lignarius. 
Philine  aperta. 


>.*«  The  foregoing  lists  have  been  prepared  by  the  Rey.  Carleton  Greene 
(Vicar  of  Oreaf  Barford,  Beds.),  who  desires  us  to  a(  kn  >wledge  the  assist* 
ance  rendered  him  by  the  late  Bey.  Dr.  Churchill  Eabmgton  in  its 
compilation. —Ed. 
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FISHING. 


r  ISHING-STATIONS  are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  th* 
r  Guide  (see  Index),  but  we  have  been  furnished  with  tho- 
follo^ng  additional  particulars  : — 

LLANYMYNECH.— Vyrnwy  and  Tanat,  licence,  Is.,  for 
salmon,  lOs.  Permission  easilv  obtained  to  go  on  the  lands. 
All  information  at  Llanymynech  hotels. 

LLANFAIR  CAEREINION  and  CANN  OFFICE.— Salmon, 
lOs.  6d.,  trout,  Is.     Banw  and  Vyrnwy.    We" are  informed  that 
there  are  no  restrictions  between  Meifod  and  Llanerfyl,  but 
permission  must  be  obtained  in  the  Meifod,  Dolanog,  ana  Cann  • 
Office  Districts. 

MACHYNLLETH. — Principal  streams,  the  Dovey  and  Dulas,. 
the  Rhiwlas  Pool,  Rock  Pool,  and  Talyllyn  lake.     The  charges 
of  the  Dovey  Fishery  Association  are  : — Season  ticket,  £4  4s. 
From   Ist  April   to   September   30th,  £2   2s.,  monthly,   15s.,. 
weekly,   78.   6d.,  daily,  2s.   6d.,   from   1   p.m.    on  Saturdays 
and   Thursdays  up  to  9  o'clock,    Is.  6d. 

DINAS  MAWDDWY.— Free  fishing  in  the  Dinas  and  Aber- 
angell  districts  for  guests  at  the  Buckley  Arms  Hotel,  Dinas 
Mawddwy.  Salmon  licenses,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  10s.  per  month, 
£1  the  season. 

TOWYN  and  TALYLLYN.— In  the  Dysynni.  Upper:  Maesy- 
pandy  Estate  (between  Abergynolwyn  and  Talyllyn),  Is.  perday, 
58.  per  week,  10s.  6i.  the  season  (no  monthly) ;  Middle,  Peniarth 
Estate :  2s.  per  day,  7s.  6d.  per  week,  158.  per  month,  428.  the- 
season ;  Lower,  Rhydygarnedd  and  Crynllwyn :  6d.  per  day, 
2s.  per  week,  6s.  per  month,  13s.  the  season.  In  Talyllyn  lake,, 
boat  fishing,  28.  6a.  per  day. 

BARMOUTH,  ARTHOG,  and  DOLGELLEY.— Mawddach 
and  Wnion :  Season  tickets,  salmon,  42s.,  in  addition  to  licence 
208.     Wnion,    salmon ;  season  tickets,   20s.,    in    addition    to- 
licence,  208.     Wnion  :  Trout  fishing  free,  but  permission  must 
be  obtained  from  landowners.      Trout  fishing  free  in  Aran, 
Bulan,  and  Tygwyn  streams,  and  other  small  streams  in  the^ 
neighbourhood.     Arthog  lakes :  Trout,  2s.    per  day.      Cader 
Lakes  :  Trout  free.     Uyn  Cynwch  :  Trout,  permission  must  be- 
obtained  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  owner. 
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CRICCIETH  and  PWLLHELI.— Cwm  Ystradlyn  :  Is.  por 
•day,  2&.  6d.  per  week,  5s.  for  the  season  (boat  included).  Dwy- 
fawr  and  Dwyfach  streams,  and  all  the  streams  from  Criccieth 
to  the  far  end  of  Lleyn  :  Week,  2s.  6d.,  month,  5s.,  season, 
10s.  6d.  (trout  only).  Bod  licence,  2l8.  Tickets  sold  by  Mr. 
O.  P.  Williams,  ironmonger,  Criccieth. 

FESTINIOG  and  TAKVBWLCH.— Lakes  and  rivers,  near 
Festinio^,  28.  6d.  per  week,  5s,  per  month,  10s.  the  season. 
Tanybwlch,  2s.  6d.  per  day,  60.  per  week,  lOs.  per  month.  All 
the  lakes  are  preserved. 

LLANGOLLEN.— Free  fishing  in  the  Dee  from  the  Royal 
IBtotel  to  the  Chain  Bridge.  In  the  Glyndwr  Preser^'e,  from  the 
Chain  Bridge  to  Llaneantffiraid  Bridge  (with  exceptions): 
Season  ticket  for  trout,  £2  2s.,  season  ticket  for  trout  and 
■salmon,  £4  4s.,  monthly  ticket  for  trout,  £1  Is.,  monthly  ticket 
for  trout  and  salmon,  £2  2s.,  weekly  ticket  for  trout,  lOs., 
day  ticket  for  trout  fishing  only,  2s.  6a.,  day  ticket  for  salmon 
and  trout  fishing,  5s.  fid. 

CORWEN.— In  certain  parte  of  the  Dee  and  Alwen,  open  to 
all  anglers  for  trout,  grayling;,  &c.,  but  not  salmon:  Season, 
£1  Is.,  monthly,  10s.  6d.,  weekly,  4s.,  day.  Is.  fid.  For  anglers 
residing  or  staying  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Corwen, 
for  salmon,  trout,  grayling,  &o.  ;  season,  £1  Is.,  weekly,  78.  fid. 
Season  tickets  at  10s.  fid.  for  trout,  grayling,  &c.,  but  not 
salmon,  will  be  issued  to  tradesmen,  mechanics,  artisans, 
labourers,  and  domestic  servants,  resident  within  three  miles  of 
the  town  of  Corwen.  (N.B. — Professional  fishermen  are  not 
:{ncladed  in  this  class.) 

BAItA. — Dee,   Zs.    fid.,  Tryweryn,  Is.  fid.  per  day,  trout 
:  streams.     Trout  fishing  said  t6  be  very  good  in  the  lake  from 
February  to  the  end  of  May. 

VALE  OF  CLWYD.—From  Rhyl  to  Ruthin,  and  Elwy  from 

Rhuddlan  to  Llansannan.     Trout  and  char  licences,  season, 

40.  fid.,  weekly,  2s.,  salmon  licences,  seaspn  only,  20s.    But, 

.after  buying  the  licence,  permissioit  has  to  he  obtained  from  the 

landowners^  except  that  for  part  of  the  Clwyd  it  can  be  obtained, 

•on  payment  of  Is.,  from  the  Plough  Hotel,  St.  Asaph. 

TREFRIW,  BETTWSY-COED.  and  CAPEL  CURIG.— 
Capel  Curig,  Ogwen,  and  Idwal  lakes,  free.  River  Machno 
free.  Trout  fishing  in  parts  of  the  Llugwy,  Lledr,  and  lakes 
•(including  Llyn  Elsi,  but  not  Duwaunedalakes),  and  tributary 
rivers,  on  the  Gwydir  estate,  3s.,  from  March  Ist  to  October  let. 
Salmon  fishing  in  the  Lledr,  above  Pont  Lledr,  and  also  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  Llugwy  iiom  Pant-y-pair  to  the  confluence 
of  that  river  with  the  Conway.  From  Ist  May  to  16th  Novem- 
ber, £3.  From  1st  May  to  31st  October  inclusive :  For  one 
month,  15s.,  one  week,  5b.,  one  dav,  2s.  From  1st  to  15th 
November — For  one  week,  lOs.,  one  aay,  38. 
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Salmon  fishing  in  the  Conway  (Gwydir  estate) :  Tickets  for 
the  -whole  season,  £10  lOs.  From  Ist  May  to  31st  August, 
inclusive,  £4.  From  1st  May  to  30th  June,  inclusive  :  for  one 
month,  £1,  one  week,  10s.,  one  day,  2s.  6d.  From  Ist  July  to 
-31  st  August,  inclusive  :  for  one  month,  £2,  for  one  week,  15s., 
one  day,  Is.  From  1st  to  30th  September,  both  inclusive  :  for 
the  whole  period,  £3,  a  fortnight,  £2,  a  week,  £1.  From  1st 
October  to  15th  November :  for  the  whple  period,  £7,  a  fort- 
night, £3,  a  week,  £2.     Tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 

BANGOR,  ABER,  LLANFAIRFECHAN,  &c.— The  river 
Ogwen  (as  well  as  the  lake)  is  free  except  *'  the  pool,"  for  which, 
we  believe,  permission  can  easily  be  obtained.  Stream  at  Aber 
and  Llyn  yr  Afon  also  free. 

BEDDGELERT.— Lakes :  Dinas,  Gwynant,  and  Gader. 
Rivers :  Colwyn  and  Glaslyn  from  Aberglaslyn  up  to  Gwynant 
lake.  For  trout,  season,  £2,  month,  15s.,  week,  5s.,  day,  2s. 
■Salmon  (licence  extra),  season,  20s.,  month,  lOs.,  week,  58., 
<iay,  2s.  6d. 

CARNARYOK  and  LLANBERIS.— See  poge  274. 
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TLTUTATION  OF  CONSONANTS.-It  should  he  nc 
•^•^     few  of  the  Welsh  initial  consonants  are  changed  according- 
to  gender,  and  also  when  immediately  preceded  by  certain  wordi 
or  letters.    For  example,  *'  Mawddwy,"  as  in  Dinas  Mawddwy^ 
becomes  "  Fawddwv  "  m  Aran  Fawddwy. 
The  following  table  shows  all  the  mutaole  consonants  in  Welsh — 


Ist  Class 


2nd  Class, 


3rd  Class 


■{ 
■{ 
•{ 


Badical. 

C.  Car=A  friend. 
P.     P6n=A  head. 
T.     Tad=A  father. 

G.     Gwr=Aman. 
B.     Bara= Bread. 

D.  Duw=God. 

LI.    Llaw=A  hand. 

M.    Mam=A  mother.  Fam. 

Rh.  Rhaw=A  spade.    Raw. 


Middle. 
Gar. 
B^n. 

Dad. 

Nasal. 
Nghftr. 
Mh^n. 
Nhad. 

Aspirate 
Char. 
Ph^n. 
Thad. 

-Wr. 

Fara, 

Dduw. 

Ngwr. 
Mara. 
Nuw. 

Law. 

The  words  which  in  the  Glossary  begin  with  C.  P.  T.,  G.  B.  D., 
LI.  M.  and  Rh.,  will  be  often  met  with  in  names  in  maps  with 
their  initial  letter  changed  into  some  of  the  various  forms  given 
in  the  foregoing  table.    For  instance : — 


( 'iider  as  Qader. 
Caer  as  Qaer. 
Careg  as  Gareg. 
Camedd  as  Garnedd. 
Coch  as  Goch. 
Corsas  Gors. 
Craig  as  Graig,  Sk. 

Pen  as  Ben. 
Pont  as  Bent. 
Porth  as  Borth. 
Perth  as  Berth,  Ac. 

Tan  as  Dan. 
Tomen  as  Domen. 
Traeth  as  Draeth. 
Tref,  Tre  as  Dref,  Dre. 
Ty  as  Dy,  Ag, 

Gallt  as  AUt. 
Oarw  as  Arw. 
Gardd  as  Ardd. 
Glan  as  Lan. 
Glas  as  Las. 
Glyn  as  Lyn. 
Qwyn  as  Wyn. 
Gwen  as  Wen. 
Gorsedd  as  Orsedd. 
Gwaen  or  Gwaun  (jplvLr. 
Gwaenydd  or  Gweun- 


ydd)  as  Waen  or  Waun 

(plur.    Waenydd     or 

Weunydd). 
Gwem  as  Wem. 
Gwydd  as  Wydd. 
Gwyrdd  (fem.  Gwerdd) 

as     Wyrdd     (fem. 

Werdd). 
Gwy  as  Wy,  Ac. 

Bach  as  Fach. 
Bail  as  Fan. 
Bas  as  Fas. 
Blaen  as  Flaen. 
Bod  as  Fod. 
Bon  as  Fon. 
Braich  as  Fraich. 
Brith  as  Frith. 
Bron  as  Fron. 
Bryn  as  Fryn. 
Bwlch  as  Fwlch. 
Bychan  as  Fychan,  Ac. 

Dau  (fem.  Dwy)  as  Ddan 

(fem.  Ddwy). 
Din,    Dinas    as  Ddin, 

Ddinas. 
D61  as  Dd6]. 
Dwr  as  Ddwr,  Ac. 

Llan  as  Lan, 


LleasLe. 

Llech  as  Lech. 

Llannerch  as  Lannerch 

Llwyd  as  Lwyd. 

Llwyn  as  Lwyn. 

Llyn  as  Lyn. 

Llyfn   (fem.    Llefn)  as 

Lyfn  (fem.  Lefn). 
Llys  as  Lys,  Ac. 

Mach  as  Fach. 
Maen  as  Faen. 
Maenor  as  Faenor. 
Maes  as  Faes. 
Man  as  Fan. 
Mawr  as  Fawr. 
MawD,       Mavnog     as 

Fawn,  Fawnog. 
Melin  as  Felin. 
Moel  as  Foel. 
M6n  as  F6n. 
Mdr  as  Fdr. 
Mynach  as  Fynach. 
Mynydd  as  F^nydd,  Ac. 

Rhaiadr  as  Raiadr. 
Rhiw  as  Riw. 
RhOs  as  R6s. 
Rhudd  as  Rndd. 
Rhyd  as  Ryd,  Ac. 
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Ah  (or  ap)t  the  son  of. 

AbeTt  the  junction  of  a  river  with 
the  sea ;  the  fall  of  a  lesser 
water  into  a  greater. 

Aeron,  summer  fruits ;  brightness. 

AlU  (Latin,  Altus),  a  hill  (sometimes 
a  mutation  of  gallt) ;  the  si4e  of 
a  hill ;  a  woody  cliff ;  a  wood. 

Alt  intensive  prefix  ;  a  brood. 

Anneddt  a  dwelling-place. 

Anialf  wild ;  uncultivated. 

Am,  about ;  around. 

^r,upon ;  bordering  upon ;  {Affon  = 
bordering  upon  ifon,  or  Angle- 
sey.) 

Aran^  a  high  mountain  ;  an  alp. 

Ardalf  a  region ;  a  province. 

Argae^  an  embankment ;  a  dam. 

Afon^  a  river ;  a  stream. 

Baeht  little ;  small. 

Bala^  an  outlet ;  budding. 

Ban.  high ;  tall ;  lofty  (Plur.  banau; 

heights,  or  eminences.) 
Banc,  a  bank ;  a  hill ;  an  eminence. 
BeUt  shallow ;  a  shoal. 
Beddf  a  grave ;  a  sepulchre. 
Bettiifg,  from  bead-house,  a  house  of 

{>rayer,  is  suggested  as  the  most 
ikely  derivation,  though  not 
altogether  satisfactory  (Silvan 
Evans) ;  a  low,  sheltered  place, 
a  dale;  a  place,  especially  a 
steep  slope  or  bank,  the  sides 
of  a  ravine,  covered  with  brush- 
wood. 

Bluen^  a  point ;  upper  end  or  extre- 
mity ;  an  end ;  the  head  of  a  vale, 
or  of  a  river. 

Bodt  an  abode,  residence,  habitation, 
dwelling. 

Bon,  the  base. 

Braenar,  fallow  land. 

Braichy  an  arm  ;  branch ;  the  spur  of 
a  mountain. 

Briffy  top,  summit ;  branches. 

Brithy  speckled ;  mottleil ;  mixed. 

BroUy  a  breast ;  the  slope  of  a  hill. 

Bryny  a  hill, or  mount(Piur.  bryniau.) 

Butoch,  a  cow. 

Buy  an  ox  ;  or  a  cow.     ' 

Bivleh,  a  pass,  or  defile  (Plur.  bylch- 
au) ;  a  hollow  or  break  ;  a  gap. 

Bychaiiy  small,  little. 

Cctdy  battle,  war. 

Cader,  a  chair  ;  a  fortress  ;  a  strong- 
hold. 


Caey  a  field ;  a  hedge ;  enclosure  ; 

(plur.  Caeau.) 
CatTy  a  fortress,  or  fortified  town  ; 

a  wall ;  a  city. 
Cantreft   a   district    containing    a 

hundred  townships ;  a  canton  ; 

a  hundred. 
Capely  a  chapel ;  an  oratory,      / 
Caregy  a  stone;  (plur.  ceryg.) 
Camy  a  heap  of  stones ;  a  cairn ; 

the  hoof  of  a  horse,  or  an  ox. 
CamAddy  a  heap  of  stones  ;  a  caim 

(plur.  Carneddau.) 
Ckbstelly  a  castle ;  a  fortress  (plur. 

cestyU.) 
Cefn,  the  back  ;  ridge  of  a  hill. 
Celly  a  cell,  or  secret  place ;  a  wood. 
Celli,  Cily  a  recess ;  a  retreat ;  a  back. 
Ceulauy  the  hollowed   bank   of  a 

river  or  brook ;  a  bank. 
Ci^aehy  a  recess  in  a  nook  or  hollow. 
Cfuf^aeuy  a  stone  chest  for  the  dead.. 
ClaSy  a  space ;  a  plot  of  ground. 
Clasdir,  glebeland. 
Claufdd,  a  hedge ;    dyke ;    ditch  ; 

trench     {Clawdd     0/a  sOffa's. 

Dyke.) 
Clogxpyny  a  precipice. 
Cocky  retl ;  ruddy. 
Coedy    trees ;  a    wood    (singular : 

coei2en=:  a  tree). 
Cdty  a  circle ;  a  choir  (Bangor,  high 

choir). 
Corlany  a  sheepfold. 
Cor»y  SI.  bog,  or  fen. 
Craig yB.  rock  ;  a  crag  (plur.  ereigiau.y 
CroeSy  a  cross ;  a  turn. 
Crugy  a  heap  ;  a  hillock ;  a  mound 

(plur.  crugiau.) 
Cwm,  a  hollow ;  a  dell ;  dale ;  dingle ;. 

glen. 
Cymmer,  the  junction  of  two  rivers ;. 

a  confluence. 

Dau,  two  (fem.  dtoy). 

Deheu  (or  de),  south ;  the  right  side. 

Dinas,  a  city  ;  2>tn,  DinaSy  a  fort ;  it 

fortified  place  on  a  hill. 
D6ly  a  meadow  by  the  side  of  ^ 

river ;  a  holm. 
Drwsy  a  doorway  ;  a  door ;  a  pass. 
Du,  black ;  dark. 
Dioy,  (fem.)  two  ;  (masc.  dau). 
Ihvr,  OTdw/r,  water  (Plur.  dyfroeddy. 
Byfryiiy  a  valley  or  vale. 


I    Eglwgfty  a  church. 

I    Ejynty  an  ascent ;  a  slope. 
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4.  Ascend  the  Arans  and  descend  to  Drwsynant.  Rail  to* 
Barmouth. 

5.  Ascend  Diphwys  and  walk  over  Llethr  and  Rhinog  Fach 
to  Drws  Ardudwy  and  down  to  Llanbedr  ;  or  continue  the  walk 
over  Rhinog  Fawr  to  the  "Roman  Steps,"  and  Cwm  Bychan, 
and  so  to  Llanbedr  or  Harlech. 

6.  Rail  to  Tanygrislau.  Ascend  Moelwyn  and  Cynicht,  and 
down  to  Beddgelert.  ' 

7.  Ascend  Snowdon  (omnibus  can  be  taken  to  Rhyd-du)  and 
descend  to  Pen-y-pass  [a  mile  from  Penygwryd.]  From  there 
the  mountaineer  who  likes  to  walk  further  can  descend  the  Pass 
to  Llanberis  and  sleep  there :  or  the  descent  could  be  made 
straight  from  the  summit  to  Llanberis. 

8.  Walk  to  the  rocks  above  the  Devil's  Kitchen,  from  Old 
Llanberis,  ascend  the  Glyders,  and,  if  strength  permits,  Tryfan,. 
and  reach  Capel  Curig  at  night. 

9.  Ascend  Carnedd  (Dafydd  and)  Llewelyn,  and  descend  to 
Aber  or  Llanfairfechan. 

10.  Home  by  ralL 


PART    I 


ON    AND    OFF    THE    CAMBRIAN. 


Sbrewsbuts    to  TOUelsbpooL 

1/TOST  people  who  travel  from  England  into  Wales  pas.* 
Jjl  through  Shrewsbury  or  Chester,  or  both  of  them,  and  ii> 
each  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  and  picturesque  to 
see  by  the  way.  We  begin  with  Shrewsbury,  which  can  be 
reached  from  Paddington  by  the  Great  Western  Railway,  or 
from  Euston  by  the  London  and  North  Western,  in  about  four 
hours.  If  the  traveller  then  takes  the  Welshpool  line,  and  com- 
pletes his  journey  to  the  coast  by  the  Cambrian,  he  may  reach 
Aberystwyth  in  three  hours  from  Shrewsbury,  or  Barmouth 
in  three  hours  and  a  half.  Another  way  to  Barmouth  is  by 
the  Great  Western  through  Ruabon  and  Dolgelley.  but  our 
present  purpose  is  to  guide  the  reader  over  the  Cambrian,  after 
we  have  mentioned  the  chief  sights  of  Shrewsbury. 

**  King  Charles  would  have  made  them  a  city,"  says  a  Tourist- 
of  tlie  last  century,  **  but  they  chose  rather  to  remain  a  Corpor- 
ation as  they  are,  for  which  they  were  called  the  Proud 
Salopians."  Of  their  town,  at  any  rate,  the  Salopians  have 
reason  to  be  proud,  but  only  a  few  words  can  be  said  of  its 
many  attractions,  which  are  more  fully  described  in  local 
handbooks.  A  short  account  of  the  best  walk  through  the 
place,  to  be  accomplished  in  an  hour  between  the  trains,  will 
be  most  useful  here ;  little  allowance  being  made,  of  course, 
for  stopping  anywhere.  The  population  of  Shrewsbury  is 
about  28,000. 

Walking  down  the  station  yard,  high  above  which  the  Castle 
is  seen,  and  reaching  the  street,  we  turn  left  for  the  town. 
Almost  immediately  several  interesting  buildings  are  close 
about  us  ;  on  the  right,  Old  Shrewsbury  School,  where  Philip 
Sidney  and  Charles  Darwin  were  educated,  now  a  Free  Library 
4nd  Museum,  in  which  many  Roman  remains  from  Uriconium 
ire  preserved ;  on  the  left,  the  ancient  Caistle,  which  was  for 
centuries  a  royal  fortress.  Most  of  the  old  portion  was  proba- 
Ibly  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  when  so  many  of  the  Welsh 
fcastles  were  erected,  but  there  had  been  a  fortress  here  from 
the  time  of  the  Saxons.    The  Watch  Tower,  overlooking  the^ 
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«iver,  is  modem,  imd  was  designed  by  Telford,  the  engineer  of 

the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge.     The  Castle  is  still  inhabited, 

;t)ut  visitors  who  wish  to  enter  the  grounds  are  not  likely  to  be 

•hindered.  Immediately  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  grounds, 

^a,  turning  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  leads  to  the  Council 

House,  interesting  for  its  architectural  features  and  its  historical 

.jmsociations.    It  was  once  a  seat  of  the  Court  of  the  Marches,  and 

<^wo  of  the  Stuarts,  Charles  I.  and  James  II.,  resided  for  a  short 

ctime  within  its  walls.     It  is  now  converted  into  private  dwell- 

.ings.     The  next  turn  to  the  left  leads  to  St.   Mary's  Church, 

which    exhibits    almost  every   variety  of  architectural  style, 

beginning  with  Anglo-Norman   of  the   12th  century,  and   is 

famous  for  its  spire  of  220  feet,  said  to  be  the  highest  except 

"two  in  the  kingdom.     It  was  from  the  top  of  this  spire  that 

•Cadman,  the  flying  man,  who  figures  in  Hogarth's  picture  of 

South wark  Fair,  was  making  his  foolhardy  attempt  to  slide  down 

-  a  rope  to  the  ground  when  he  was  killed  in  1 739.   An  inscription  on 
the  west  wall  of  the  tower  records  the  disaster,  attributing  it 

i  to  "a  faulty  cord  being  drawn  too  tight."  The  beautiful  interior 
•of  the  church  is  remarkable  for  its  windows — note  the  Root  of 
Jesse  in  the  E. — and  carved  roof.  Close  to  St.  Mary's  is 
^t.  Alkmund's,  another  church  with  a  lofty  spire — 184  feet. 
This  church  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Groat's  in  912,  but  the  body  of  the  building  was 
**  restored  "  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  We  return  along 
the  street  which  runs  in  front  of  St.  Mary  s  Church  to  take  up 
.our  route  from  the  station. 

Turning  past  the  new  Post  Office,  close  to  the  site  of  the 
-old  High  Cross,  where  the  Welsh  Prince,  Davydd  ap  GrufiFydd, 
brother  to  Llewelyn,  is  said  to  have  been  hung  and  quartered, 
-we  descend  Pride  Hill,  with  a  turreted  market  hall  before  us. 
"The  first  turn  to  the  left  leads  up  the  quaint  Butcher  Row  ;  the 
i  next,  a  little  further  down  the  Hill,  takes  us  past  some  fine, 
half-timbered  buildings  ("  Ireland's  Mansion  "  on  the  right)  to 
'  The  Square,  with  the  curious  Market  House  of  the  16th 
<  century.  It  is  said  that  at  one  time  the  room  was  rented  by 
rthe  Company  of  Drapers,  who  there  bought  flannel  which  had  been 

•  brought  to  the  town  by  Welsh  weavers,  and,  according  to  a  local 
i  legend,  the  mode  of  purchase  was  novel — and  profitable.  **  A 
t  drum  revolving  on  an  axle  was  used  for  measuring  the  flannels. 
'  This  drum,  exactly  a  yard  in  circumference,  was  turned  by  a 
:  handle,  and  each  revolution  of  the  handle  was  counted  as  a 

-  yard,  without  any  consideration  for  the  gradual  increase  in  the 

•  diameter  of  the  drum  by  the  successive  folds  of  the  article 
.  measured  thereon.  '*   According  to  the  story,  the  W^elshmen  were 

•  not  astute  enough  to  discover  the  fraud  for  some  time,  but  when 
rthey  found  it  out  they  deserted  Shrewsbury  Market,  and  so  it 
<«ame  to  pass  that  the  trade  in  Welsh  flannel  was  extinguished  ! 
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Before  the  Market  House  stands  a  statue  by  Marochetti,  of 
Lord  Clive,  who  was  born  in  Shropshire  ;  and  one  side  of  The 
Square  is  occupied  by  the  County  Hall  and  Assize  Courts, 
^hich  were  burnt  down  in  1880,  and  have  been  restored. 

A  few  yards  from  The  Square,  along  High  Street  (to  the  left 
as  we  stand  facing  Clivers  statue),  is  the  Unitarian  Chapel, 
where  Coleridge  preached  the  sermon  which  Hazlitt  walked  all 
the  way  from  Wem  to  hear,  and  Charles  Darwin  attended  as  a 
boy.  Returning  to  the  bottom  of  Pride  Hill,  we  can  go  straight 
onto  the  Quarry,  but  a  more  circuitous  way,  down  Mardol  in 
Iront  of  the  Market  Hall,  will  lead  to  the  same  place.  Mardol 
runs  to  the  Welsh  Bridge,  and  when  that  is  reached,  a  path  to 
the  left  by  the  Severn  will  bring  us  to  a  public  pleasure  ground, 
the  Quarry,  with  great  avenues  of  lime  trees,  one  of  them  bor- 
dering the  banks  of  the  river.  [The  visitor  can  cross,  by  ferry, 
at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue,  or  by  bridge  a  little  further  on, 
to  the  new  Shrewsbury  School,  which  is  seen  hieh  above  the 
river — a  converted  workhouse  ! — and  to  Kingsland  behind  it, 
where,  once  upon  a  time,  **  Shrewsbury  Show  "  was  conducted 
with  pomp  and  ceremony.  Some  account  of  the  high  jinks 
performed  on  Kingsland,  with  engravings  of  the  Trade  Arbours, 
may  be  found  in  Chambers's  **  Book  of  Days."  Kingsland 
retained  its  ancient  features  until,  a  few  years  ago,  it 
was  laid  out  in  sites  for  new  houses.]  We  follow  an  avenue 
which  leads  from  the  ferry  towards  ugly  St.  Chad's  Church, 
and  turn  to  the  right  soon  after  leaving  the  Quarry.  From 
here  our  course  is  straight  on  until  the  English  Bridge  ia 
reached.  On  the  \fay  the  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  is  passed,  and 
then  one  of  the  towers  of  the  town  walls,  along  which  we  are 
«oon  afterwards  walking,  with  the  Severn  below  on  our  right, 
■and  a  new  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  on  our  left,  for  Proud 
Salojpia  is  a  city  after  all !  In  another  five  minutes  the  bottom 
■of  the  Wyle  Cop — Shrewsbury  streets  have  queer  names — is 
reached,  and  then  the  English  Bridge,  and  there,  unless  the 
flooded  river  has  submerged  the  path,  a  walk  along  the  Severn 
-to  the  left  leads  in  a  few  minutes  to  St.  Mary's  Water-Gate, 
through  which  part  of  the  Parliamentary  Army  entered  the 
town  in  1645.  The  steep  lane  here  runs  up  to  Raven  Street, 
where  we  turn  to  the  right  for  the  station. 

But  there  are  other  interesting  spots  in  the  outskirts  of 
Shrewsbury  which  must  be  mentioned.  The  battle  field  is  about 
three  miles  away,  down  the  road  to  the  right  from  the  station 
yard.  The  distance  to  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconium  is  five 
miles  [it  is  2^  m.  from  Upton  Magna  Station],  and  the  way  lies 
-over  the  English  Bridge  already  mentioned,  and  past  the  Abbey 
Church,  remarkable  for  a  west  window  of  unusual  size  ana 
beauty.  The  Norman  and  Gothic  interior  is  well  worth  seeing. 
Parts  of  the  building  are  early  Norman,  and  part  is  quite  neWf 
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the  chancel  having  been  re-built  in  1887.  To  this  church  thfr 
remains  of  St.  Winefride  are  said  to  have  been  brought  fronk 
Wales  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  On  the  right  of  the  road  which 
runs  past  the  church  is  a  stone  pulpit,  the  only  remnant  of  what 
was  once  the  great  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  Following  this 
road  for  half  a  mile  or  so  the  visitor  will  come  to  a  lofty  column 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Shropshire  hero,  Lord  Hill,  who  fought 
at  Waterloo.  The  column  can  be  ascended  ;  and,  on  return- 
ing, the  first  road  on  the  right  (except  one  close  to  the  station) 
leads  to  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Whitehall.  Finally,  to 
return  to  the  greatest  of  Salopian  worthies,  Charles  Darwin's 
birthplace  is  on  the  Holyhead  road,  a  few  minutes'  walk  from 
the  Welsh  Bridge,  already  mentioned.  Cross  the  bridge,  keep 
to  the  left,  straight  on,  and  soon  after  passing  St.  George's- 
Church  a  carriage  drive  on  the  right  is  the  approach  to  the^ 
Mount,  where  Dr.  Robert  Darwin  ("  the  biggest  man  I  ever  saw 
out  of  a  show,"  says  Mozley)  lived,  and  his  famous  son,  Charles^ 
was  born  in  1809.  By  extending  the  walk  along  the  Holyheewcl 
road  for  about  a  mile,  Shelton  Oak  would  be  reached,  from 
whose  branches,  according  to  tradition,  Owain  Glyndwr 
watched  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (a  good  way  off),  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Severn,  and  inside  whose  hollow  bole,  it  is  said, 
half-a-dozen  people  might  dine.  Darwin's  house  is  about  a 
mile  from  the  station. 

And  now  we  must  leave  Shrewsbury,  and  enter  the  train  for 
Welshpool,  nineteen  miles  distant.  At  Middletown  station  we 
are  within  a  short  distance  of  the  cottage  in  which  "Old  Parr  **^ 
was  bom  ;  the  trees  above  it  may  be  seen  half-a-mile  to  the  left. 
There  is  a  brass  mural  tablet  in  Great  Wollaston  Chapel  (a 
chapel-of-ease  to  Alberbury  Church)  containing  the  following 
inscription  : — **  The  old,  old,  very  old  man,  Thomas  Parr,  was 
bom  at  the  Glyn,  in  the  township  of  Winnington,  within  the 
chapelry  of  Wolaston,  in  the  parish  of  Alberbury,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1483 ;  he  lived  in  the  reigns  of  ten 
kin^s  and  queens  of  England — viz.  :  Edward  the  4th  and  5th, 
Richard  the  3rd,  Henry  7th  and  8th,  Edward  the  6th,  Mary, 
Elizabeth,  James  the  1st,  and  Charles  the  1st;  died  the  13th, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  15th  November, 
1635,  aged  152  years  and  nine  months."  Parr  is  famous  in 
story,  and  has  been  a  fortune  and  a  seat  in  Parliament  to  an 
enterprising  journeyman  printer,  who  invented  **  Parr's  Life 
Pills,  and  with  the  hit  realised  a  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Old  Parr  himself  was  not  nearly  so  fortunate.  At  the  age  of  eighty 
he  fell  in  love,  and  got  married  ;  at  the  age  of  105  he  had  to  da 
penance  in  Alberbury  Church,  "  in  consequence  of  an  intrigue 
with  Catherine  Milton,"  and  (as  we  are  asked  to  believe)  at  the 
age  of  162  he  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  to  be  shown  to 
the  King  in  London,  where  the  dissipations  of  the  Court  caused 
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liim  to  die  prematurely  !  Soon  after  leaving  Middleiowu  tht 
•railway,  which  runs  between  the  Long  Mountain  on  the  left  and 
Moel-y-Golfa,  a  part  of  Breidden,  on  the  right,  joins  the  Cam- 
brian at  Buttington ;  but  the  train  runs  on  to  WelshpooL 


Mbitcbuccb   to   XRHelebpool* 

WHITCHURCH,  where  the  Cambrian  joins  the  London  and 
North  Western;  is  chiefly  notable  to  the  traveller  because 
Talbot's  bones  lie  in  the  church,  where  they  were  recently 
-discovered  and  re-buried.    Between  the  first  and  second  station 
after  leaving  Whitchurch  the  train  crosses  Whixall  Moss  ; 
EUesmere,  a  little  further,  is  remarkable  for  its  meres  or  lakes, 
where  the  phenomenon  of  the  "  breaking  of  the  Meres "  has 
given  rise  to  much  controversy  ;  and   Whittington  has  the 
remains  of  an  historic  castle.     But  more  interesting  than  any 
of  these  to  some  readers  is  the  house  where  John  Mytton  lived 
and  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living.     The  house,  which 
is  not  seen  from  the  line,  but  lies  to  the  left  before  Whittington 
is  reached,  and  the  estate,  through  which  the  railway  passes, 
first  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Myttons  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  Halston  was  the  birthplace  of  General  Mytton, 
•  Cromwell's  famous  soldier.    John  Mytton,  the  last  of  the  name 
who  was  lord  of  Halston,  was  born  on  the  30th  September,  1796, 
the  heir  of  an  estate  which  was  worth  £10,000  a  year,  and  at- 
tained his  majority  with  the  sum  of  £60,000,   accumulated 
money,  to  be  added  to  it.     During  his  life  he  cut  down  trees  to 
the  value  of  £80,000,  and  on  the  29th  March,  1834,  he  died  in 
the  King's  Bench  Prison  —  a  ruined  man  !    Mytton,   warm- 
hearted and  generous,  was  the  idol  of  the  common  people,  and 
when  his  remains  were  buried  under  the  private  chapel  at 
Halston  thousands  of  real  mourners  congregated  in  the  park. 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  once  visited  Oswestry,  is,  for  him,  highly 
complimentary,  and  says  : — "  We  came  to  Llanrhaiadr  through 
Oswestry ;  a  town  not  very  little  nor  very  mean  ;  the  churdi, 
which  I  saw  only  at  a  distance,  seems  to  be  an  edifice  much  too 
good  for  the  present  state  of  the  place."  Travellers  with 
leisure  should  not,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  have  only  a  distant  view 
of  the  Old  Church,  which  has  been  restored  from  designs  by  the 
late  Mr.  Street.  With  its  massive  tower,  it  is  worth  a  passing 
visit,  though  it  has  no  feature  of  peculiar  interest. 

Oswestry  is  called  after  the  martyr  King,  Oswald,  who  waa 
fllain  hera  in  642.  At  least,  so  Oswestrians  firmly  believe,  the 
claims  of  Winwick,  in  Lancashire,  notwithstanding  ;  and  just 
•outside  the  town  is  Oswald's  Well,  where  a  good  deal  ol 
*•  wishing "  has  gone  on  in  former  days.  One  interesting 
feature  ol  the  place  is  the  Castle  Bank,  where  some  of  the  Fitz- 
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Alans,  ancestors  of  Queen  Victoria,  lived !  Another  object  of 
attraction  to  the  antiquary  —  Old  Oswestry— an  extensive- 
British  encampment,  may  be  seen,  the  first  of  two  low  hilla 
partly  covered  with  trees,  on  the  right  hand  as  the  town  is- 
entered  by  the  railway  from  Whitchurch  or  Gobowen.  Across 
the  Shelf  Bank,  above  the  Cambrian  Railway  Works,  passed 
in  the  train  just  before  the  station  is  reached,  runs  Watt's  Djke,. 
which  will  be  mentioned  again. 

EXCURSIONS     FROM     OSWESTRY. 

Oswestry  may  be  conveniently  made  the  starting  place  for  walking  tour» 
in  Wales.  PIstyllRhaladris  nearly  eighteen  miles  by  road  (or  seventeen 
by  a  more  hilly  road  through  Caraeddau),  but  can  be  reached  in  just  half 
that  distance  from  LlanfyUin  Railway  Station.  By  the  usual  driving  roa4 
from  Oswestry  we  pass  (3^  miles)  Llynclys,  where  there  is  a  station ;  and 
(6  miles)  near  Llanybloawel,  wliich  contains  a  church  with  a  detached 
tower  Four  miles  further,  on  the  right,  is  Llangedwyn  Hall,  the  residence 
of  the  Dowager  Lady  Williams  Wynn,  where  Southey  visited  and  prepared^ 
material  forhis  poem  of  "  Madoc  "  ;  here  we  are  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  tho 
Tanat.    Thirteen  miles  from  Oswestry  a  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Llan^ynoj^ 

g9^  miles  from  Oswestry)  and  Bala  ?31J  miles.)    Avoiding  the  turning  to 
IsSigynog  in  another  mile  the  inn  at  Llanrhaiadr  is  reached.    [A  convey- 
ance runs'  from  Llanrhaiadr  to  Oswestry  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
mornings  returning  in  the  evening,  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  people 
attending  Oswestry  .Market.]    The  remainder  of  our  walk  or  drive,  three^ 
miles  and  a  half,  follows  the  course  of  the  stream  which  comes  from  the 
Falls  and,  arrived  there,  we  And  a  cottage  where  some  simple  refreshment 
can  be  obtained.    The  spot  is  a  charming  one.    The  water  dessends  ht 
three  falls,  a  total  distance  of  309  feet,  passing  through  a  natural  arch  in  it* 
descent,  and  the  trees  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the  dell  add  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.    From  the  head  of  the  fall,  the  hills  can  be  crossed  to  the- 
Bala  and  Llangynog  road.     Keep  the  stream,  first  called  the  Disgynfa  and 
then  the  Glaswen,  on  the  left,  follow  it  pretty  well  as  far  as  you  can  (crossing 
two  or  three  tributaries),  and  then  continue  west  to  the  pass  of  Milltir-gerrig, 
on  the  Bala  road,  3i  miles  from  the  Falls,  about  5  from  Llandrillo,  and  ^ 
miles  from  Bala.    Tradition  says  that  a  battle  was  fought  here  in  the  time- 
of  Owain  Gwynedd ;  and  on  a  knoll  about  a  mile  from  Plstyll  Rhaiadr 
(dose  to  the  route  which  we  have  followed)  are  a  circle  and  two  parallel 
lines  of  stones,  190  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  having  at  the  entrance 
two  upright  stones  about  four  feet  high.     The  place  is  called  Cerrig-y- 
Beddau  (the  Stones  of  the  Graves),  and  is  marked  on  the  ordnance  map. 
The  shortest  way  to  Llangynog  and  Vymwy  runs  up  through  Craig-y-mwa- 
Mine  just  below  the  Falls ;  a  green  path  has  to  be  followed. 

Another  walk  from  the  Waterfall  is  up  NantyUyn,  by  a  road  which  rune- 
along  the  course  of  a  brook  falling  into  the  stream  from  the  Falls  just  below 
the  cottage,  ^n  less  than  two  miles  Llyn  Llyncawa  is  reached,  and  there 
will  be  no  diflftculty  in  crossing  the  Berwyn  range.  The  summit  to  the  nortb 
of  the  little  lake  is  Cader  Ferwyn,  commanding  a  view  of  Snowdonia  on  one- 
■ide  (north-west)  and  the  Wrekin  on  the  other.    But  if  we  bear  to  the  right, 
north-east,  just  before  we  reach  the  lake,  in  a  mile  or  a  little  more  we  may 
And  a  mountain  track  leading  to  Llandrillo.    The  total  distance  is  about  7 
miles,  but  the  walk  will  very  likely  take  three  hours ;  and  the  railway* 
station  is  over  half-a-mile  from  the  village.    It  is  well  to  take  an  ordnance- 
map  on  these  mountain  walks,  where  the  track  can  easily  be  missed. 

An  easier  approach  to  the  Berwyns  from  Oswestry  may  be  mentionedi 
From  Chirk  station  on  the  Great  Western  system,  a  new  railway  runs  up  th^ 
pretty  Glyn  Valley,  past  Pontfadog  and  Dolywern,  to  Llansantffraid-Glyn.^ 
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Ceiriog,  commonly  called  Qlyn  (6  miles),  and  Pandy  (7  miles).  Four 
miles  further  up  the  valley  is  Llanarmon  (9  miles  by  shortest  road  fron» 
Oswestry),  where  there  are  remains  of  ancient  earthworks  on  the  hill  to  th» 
north.  Ahont  two  miles  beyond,  and  north-west  of  Llanarmon,  a  rouglr 
cartway  to  the  left  leads  up  Cwm  Llawenog  in  two  miles  to  Blaenycwm  farm  ;. 
beyond  the  farm  Cader  Fronwen  (2,573  feet),  easily  distinguished  by  its- 
cairn,  rises  on  the  ri^ht  of  the  valley,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  the- 
way  to  the  summit.  The  ascent  from  Llandrillo  and  the  view  ar9> 
described  on  another  page,  but  we  may  say  that  Cad»>r  Ferwyn,  mentioneit 
in  the  last  paragraph,  is  less  than  two  miles  alon^  the  ridge  (southernly)  fronr> 
Cader  Fronwen,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  long  Berwyn  range. 

The  fisherman  may  prefer  another  route  from  Oswestry.  If  he  does  not** 
make  the  pleasant  village  of  Uanymynech  (6  miles  by  train)  his  head- 
quarters, he  may  go  to  Llansantffraid  (8  miles  by  road),  then  along  the- 
Vyrnwy  to  Meifod  (14  miles),  where  there  is  an  interesting  church,  and  pask^ 
Mathrafal  (one  of  the  places  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  Mediolanum)  to  llan- 
fair  (20  miles) ;  but  Llansantffraid  we  shall  reach  by  rail,  and  Uanfair  i» 
more  easily  approached  from  Welshpool.  The  Vymwy  is  a  favourite  resort,, 
and  fishing  parties  often  come  from  the  English  counties  to  stay  ai> 
IJanymynech. 

At  Uanymynech,  a  branch  line  to  Llanfyllin  (9  miles)  joins  the  main  rail- 
way, and  one  of  the  stations  is  at  Llansantffraid,  which  we  have  i^entionedJ 
as  a  resort  of  fishermen.  Llanfyllin  is  the  nearest  station  for  Pistyir 
Rhaiadr ;  and  there  is  a  road  to  Bala  through  Llangynog  and  over  the- 
Berwyn  hills.  At  Llangynog  the  remains  of  a  British  village  have  been>- 
found  on  a  small  plateau  west  of  the  summit  of  Craig  Rhiwarth,  a  steeps 
hill  north  of  the  village.  The  distances  from  Llanfyllin  are— Pistyll  lUiaiadr,. 
9  miles ;  Llangynog,  nearly  9 ;  Bala,  21 ;  Vymwy,  10. 

Llanfyllin  is  the  nearest  station  for  Vyrnwy,  about  two  miles  from> 
the  site  of  Llanwddyn,  which  is  now  submerged  by  the  groat  reservoir 
made  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  to  supply  that  city  with  water.  La  ke- 
Vy  rn  wy,as  the  reservoiriscalled,  is  constructed  inanatural  basin  of  glacial* 
origin,  is  825  feet  above  the  .sea,  and  nearly  five  miles  long,  or  about  a> 
mile  longer  than  Bala  lake,  and  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Wales 
Round  the  reservoir  runs  a  carriage  road,  11}  miles  long,  wliich.  At- 
the  lower  end,  passes  over  the  great  dam  that  has  been  constmcted  tO' 
pound  up  the  water  and  fonn  the  lake.  Tliis  dam  is  a  remarkable  and 
Cyclopean  piece  of  work,  computed  to  contain  261,300  cubic  yards,  som» 
511,0uU  tons  in  weight.  In  total  height  it  is  161  feet,  but  60  are  buried  iO' 
the  foundations ;  in  length  it  is  1,1/2  feet;  in  thickness,  at  the  base  it  is- 
120  feet,  ami  the  faces  of  the  masonry  slope  inwards  until  it  becomes  a. 
roadway  of  20  feet  between  the  parapets.  The  road  is  carried  on  33  grace- 
ful arches  acroas  the  dam,  and  through  the  middle  arches  the  overflow  wilB- 
pour  and  fall  in  a  cascade  nearly  600  feet  broad  and  more  than  80  feet  high^ 
— a  superb  sight,  but  not  to  be  seen  in  very  dry  weather. 

The  aqueduct,  passing  by  way  of  Oswestry  and  Malpas  to  Liverpool,: 
chiefly  consists  of  iron  pipes,  but  partly  of  tunnels,  by  one  of  which,  the- 
Himant  tunnel,  2}  miles  long,  the  stream  is  conducted  from  the  lake,  after 
issuing  from  the  Vymwy  Tower  along  a  submerged  culvert.    The  tower  is- 
an  imposing  structure  standing  in  the  water  at  some  distance  from  th» 
shore,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  viaduct,  built,  like  the  tower  itself » 
on  solid  rock  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake.    The  purpose  of  the  tower  is  to- 
draw  off  the  water  at  the  surface,  whatever  the  level  of  the  lake  may  be, 
and  to  strain  it  through  fine  copper -wire  gauze  before  it  is  sent  on  its  way< 
to  the  sand  filters  at  Oswestry.    The  tower  rises  113  feet  above  the  water, 
and  harmonizes  with  the  surrounding  scenery.    Not  far  off,  and  standing 
about  140  feet  above  the  lake,  is  the  notel  built  by  the  Liverpool  Corpora- 
tion, which  was  begun  in  the  early  part  of  1889.    The  hotel  commands  a  fine 
Tiew.  with  Aran  Fawddwy  in  the  distance,  and  the  magnificent  sheet  o* 
water  close  at  hand.     The  estimated  storage  capacity  of  the  reservoi» 
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•<«xo«ecU    12,000,000,000    gallons,    and    the    daily    supply    to    Liverpool 
Ihrough   the    single  line    of  pipes  first  laid  down  will  be  more   than 
13,000,000  gallons,  but  when  the  scheme  is  fulhr  carried  out,  and  three  lines 
of  pipe  are  provided,  it  will  be  increased  to  40,000,000  gallons,  in  addition  to 
the  compei.sation  water  sent  down   the  Vyrnwy,  as   the   Act   requires. 
FIflhermen  Lave  no  need  to  fear  that  the  Vyrnwy  and  the  Severn  will  suffer 
from  the  impounding  of  the  water  ;  on  the  contrary  they  will  gain  by  the 
10,000,000  gaUons  a  day  which  must  be  regularly  supplied  from  the  reservoir, 
And  the  extra  supply  of  40,000,000  daily  during  four  days  in  each  month, 
'  from  March  to  October.    The  Vyrnwy  is  only  one  of  several  streams  which  are 
to  supply  the  reservoir,  some  by  flowing  directly  into  it,  others,  the  Afon 
»Cowny  and  the  Marchnant  (which  join  the  VymM^  below  the  dam),  by 
•artificial   connection   through   tunnels  about   a    mile  long,    to   be  con- 
structed when  the  additional  supply  is  required.    In  lenrbh  the  great 
ttqueduct  connecting  Vyrnwy  with  Liverpool  exceeds  all  that  have  gone 
before  it,  being  68^  miles  to  the  reservoirs  at  Prescot,  and  77  miles  to  the 
Liverpool  Town  Hall ;  and  the  cost  of  the  works  for  the  first  supply  of 
13,000,000  gallons  a  day  wiU  be  about  £2,000,000. 

The  Vyrnwy  scheme   was  projected  by  Mr.  Q.  P.  Deacon,  who  first 

rprepared  plans  and  sections  in  1877.      The  names  of  Mr.  T.  Hawksley 

-and    Mr.    Deacon    apjpear    in    an    inscription    on     a     rock    near    the 

•dam  as  the  joint  engmeers  in  1881,  but  Mr.  ECawksley  retired  in  1885, 

-.and    Mr.    Deacon    has    carried   out    one    of    the    greatest    engineering 

^works  of  the  time.    The  fiist  stone  of  the  reservoir  was  laid  on  the  14th 

of  July,  1881,  by  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  the  water  of  the  river  Vyrnwy, 

which  had  previously  run  through  the  valley,  was  stopped  by  closing  the 

waives  in  the  dam  on  the  28th  November,  1888. 

The  site  of  the  old  village  of  Llanwddvn,  with  its  church  and  church- 
yard, which  stood  about  two  miles  from  tne  lower  end  of  the  lake,  is  now 
'Covered  by  the  waters  to  a  depth  of  35  feet  when  the  lake  is  full, 
and  a  new  church,   which  was  opened  in   November,   1888,   has   been 
-«rected  on  an  eminence  near  the  dam.     To  the  new  churchyard  were 
removed  the  headstones  wliich  stood  in  the  old  burial  ground,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  mortal  remains  interred  there ;  and  the  old  church  was 
■dismantled  before  its  site  was  covered  by  the  waters.    Other   buildings 
.also  were  taken  down,  and  the  materials  removed,  where  it  was  worth 
r  while  to  remove  them,  and  the  parishioners  who  have  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  now  inliabit  new  and  more  comfoi-table  houses  than  those 
•which  have  been  covered  by  Lake  Vyrnwy. 

The  distance  from  Vyrnwy  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  is  about  5  miles, 
.-and  to  Bala  15.    The  distance  to  Llanrliaiadr  is  about  9  milen,  to  Llan- 
uwchllyn  abtut  14,  and  to  Dinas  Mawddwy  about  16,  by  mountain  road, 
■but  there  is  a  nearer  Avalk'ng  way,  over  the  hills  to  Llanymiawddwy. 

ON     TO    WELSHPOOL. 

Taking  the  Cambrian  train  again  at  Oswestry,  in  four  miles  we 
pass  Llynclys  Pool  (right),  where,  according  to  one  legend,  the 
ting  of  the  country  living  in  a  palace  on  that  spot  was  "  swal- 
lowed up  into  the  bowelles  of  the  earth  "  for  not  listening  to  a 
missionary  who  came  to  refute  the  Pelagian  heresy,  ui  two 
miles  more  Llanymynech  Rock  rises  abruptly  on  the  right,  and 
the  Llanfyllin  Branch,  already  mentioned,  joins  the  line ;  here 
-Also  is  a  railway  to  Shrewsbury,  made  many  years  ago,  and 
abandoned  for  a  long  time,  but  an  Act  was  obtained  in  1888  to 
restore  it.  Several  articles  of  Roman  manufacture  have  been 
dug  up  on  the  site  of  Carreghofa  Castle,  once  a  noted  fortress, 
.about  a  mile  from  Llanymynech. 
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Pursuing  our  journey  by  rail  across  the  Vyrnwy,  we  have  now 
reached  Monteomerysnire,  and  the  remainder  of  our  trip  on  the 
Cambrian  wiU  be  in  Wales.  To  the  left  rises  the  Breidden, 
with  a  pillar  in  memory  of  Admiral  Rodney,  who,  in  1792,  died, 
**  leaving  behind  him  the  fame  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
conmianders  in  the  naval  annals  of  Great  Britain,"  and  to  reach 
it  the  train  should  be  left  at  Four  Crosses,  Arddleen,  or  Pool 
Quay.  From  the  two  latter,  the  distance  (over  a  Severn  ferry) 
is  about  24  miles ;  from  Four  Crosses,  4  miles.  From  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  looking  west,  Cader  Idris  and  Aran 
Fawddwy  are  conspicuous  objects  in  the  extensive  landscape. 

The  Breidden,  Cefn-y-Castell,  and  Moel-y-Golfa,  are  all  in 
one  group,  Breidden  the  highest  of  the  three.  In  times  gone 
by,  a  party  of  choice  spirits  used  to  meet  periodically  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  there  enjoy  a  prolonged  spree,  and  they 
chose  a  Poet  Ferneat,  who  annually  supplied  an  ode,  and  was 
crowned  by  the  Lady  of  the  Hill — also  elected — with  ferns.  The 
late  Mr.  J.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  of  the  Nursery,  West  Felton,  a 
noted  local  poet  and  humourist  in  his  day,  wrote  one  of  these 
odes  in  1811.  It  professes  to  give  the  origin  of  the  hill  itself, 
.and  of  one  of  the  numerous  aliases  bv  which  his  Satanic 
Majesty  is  known.  After  introducing  the  personage  in  ques- 
tion, the  poet  proceeds  : — 

But  to  my  story— it  befel 
Once  on  an  embassy  from  HelY, 
He  sought  through  stout  Montgomery  and  Lonest  Salop, 

Some  caitiflf  heart  wherem  to  hide  him  : 
But  there  he  found  his  curs'd  design  was  all  up — 

They  could'nt  abide  him. 
Quoth  he,  then  mutt'ring,  since  no  friend  I've  found, 
'Twixt  both  these  counties  I'll  the  Severn  pound, 

By  dropping  a  huge  mountain  in  that  river : 
So  will  one  be  dried,  the  other  drown'd. 
If  I  don't  do  it— dash  my  liver  ! 

Now  in  those  days  (as  Poets  tell) 
There*  was  in  Hell 
A  hill  up  which  with  many  a  groan 
A  fellow  heav'd  a  huge  round  stone, 
SVhich,  when  he  got  it  almost  to  the  top, 
\yould  obstinately  trundle  down 
{Before  he  could  say  Jack  Robinson), 
And  bouncing,  plump  against  ancthtr  stone 
Wop. 

TThe  poet  then  describes  how 

The  Devil  in  haste 

Around  his  waist 
An  apron-string  of  tape  run, 
Pick'd  up  this  hill  and  stone  at  a  souse, 
And  clapped  them  in  his  apron  ; 
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And  continues  the  story — 

Now  whether  we're  like  Old  Nick  or  he  like  us, 

I'll  not  make  a  fuss — 
Odious  comparisons  I  mus'n't  haul  here  I 

The'  in  some  things  it  does  me  strike, 
That  we  and  he  are  like  to  like, 
As  he  said  when  he  kissed  the  collier. 
But  certain  'tis  the  more  we  hurry  us 

When  on  the  Devirs  business  bent, 
'Twill  often  make  us  frustrate  our  intent-^ 
'Twill  flurry  us. 

So  it  did  him  :— f  or  when  he  came 
Within  a  stone's  throw  from  the  stream, 

Grunting  and  writhing, 
A  rough  edge  of  this  rugged  rock 
Nick'd  the  tape  apron-string,  which  broke, 

And  down  dropp'd  Breidden  i 
He,  cursing,  left  it  where  it  fell. 
And  in  a  huff  shot  back  to  Hell  I 

But  first  the  rolling  stone  he  swung, 
And  further  tow'rd  the  Severn  flung ; 
Where  to  this  day  it  still  is  shown, 
And  still  is  call'd— The  KissixNO  Stons. 
Now  ever  since,  when  the  Devil  lends 

His  apron  to  his  friends. 
To  do  some  dirty  job  in, 
He  bids  them  thus  beware  the  worst, 
"  Beware  the  old  nick  that  Breidden  burst, 

Beware  th'  old  nick  i'  th'  bobbin, 
Lest  you,  unapron'd,  feel  like  me  the  shame  of  a  scurry  trlok  * 
And  hence,  no  doubt,  the  Devil  got  the  name  of  Old  Nick. 

[The  reference  to  **  The  Kissing  Stone  "  is  explained  by  th^ 
offence  of  Sisyphus,  as  it  is  told  in  the  version  of  the  story 
adopted  in  Mr.  Dovaston's  verse.]  Remains  of  ancient  encamp- 
ments are  to  be  seen  on  the  Breidden  group  of  hills,  and 
antiquaries  have  discussed  the  knotty  point  whether  it  waa- 
here  that  Caractacus  and  Ostorius  fought.  • 

Resuming  our  journey  by  rail  to  Welshpool,  we  shall  cross  the 
Severn  before  arriving  at  Buttington,  where  a  thousand  years 
ago  the  Banes  wintered,  and  were  driven  out  by  the  Duke  of 
Mercia,  and  where  now  there  is  a  junction  with  the  Shrewsbury 
and  Welshpool  Railway,  to  which  we  brought  our  readers  (on 
a  pre^^ous  page)  from  the  county  town  of  Shropshire.  The 
Abbey  of  Strata  Marcella  stood  about  half  a  mile  from  here,  but 
every  stone  has  disappeared. 

The  leading  feature  at  We  I  sh  pool  is,  of  course,  Powis  Castle, 
which,  we  are  told  by  Camden,  was  called  Kastelh  Koch,  because 
of  the  reddish  stone  of  which  it  was  built.     **  Kadwgan  ap 
Bleddyn,  that  renowned  Briton,  whilst  he  was  intent  on  the- 
building  of  this  Castle,  was  slain  by  his  nephew  Madoc,  as  wd^ 
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find  in  the  abridgment  of  Kradoc  of  Llangarvan."  The  Castle 
has  undergone  changes,  the  last  of  any  consequence  being 
executed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Smlrke, 
whereby  it  has  been  improved  as  a  residence*  without  being; 
injured  as  a  relic.  It  contains  a  number  of  objects  of  artistic 
and  antiquarian  interest,  which  visitors  are  sometimes  allowed 
to  see.  Ascending  to  the  Top  of  the  Park,  an  elevated  spot 
may  be  reached  from  which  there  is  a  magnificent  view,  Cader 
Idris,  the  Arans,  and  Plynlimon,  beine  visible  on  a  clear  day* 
The  way  to  this  spot  from  the  town  is  along  Park  Lane,  through 
the  first  Park  into  the  second,  to  a  point  about  100  yards  from, 
the  Castle  ;  then  up  the  drive  on  the  right  until  nearly  at  the 
highest  point,  when,  to  the  left,  the  third  Park  is  entered,  from> 
which  the  summits  we  have  mentioned  may  be  seen. 

Welshpool  takes  its  name  from  a  Uyn,  or  pool,  in  Powis  Castle 
Park,  the  word  **  Welsh  "  being  prefixed  to  give  it  a  distinctive 
character.  Geologists  may  be  reminded  that  at  the  "  Top  "  of 
the  town  there  is  a  spot  which  has  been  named  by  the  late  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  **  The  Trilobite  Dingle  "  ;  an  hour  or  twO' 
can  be  profitably  spent  amongst  the  interesting  collections  of 
the  Museum,  which  the  Powys-land  Club  presented  to  the 
town  when  the  Free  Libraries  Act  was  adopted ;  and  archaeolo- 
gists will  also  find  something  to  attract  them  in  the  old  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  restored  by  Mr.  Street,  and  in  the  Bowling  Green 
near  the  station,  which  is  said  to  have  been  a  British  encamp- 
ment. Guilsfield  Church  (3  miles  away)  remains,  after  its 
restoration,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  county.  About 
a  mile  to  the  north  of  it  is  the  encampment  of  Gaerfawr, 

From  Welshpool  an  omnibus  runs  to  Llanfair  (8  m.),  where  some  excel- 
lent fishing  is  to  be  obtained  in  various  streams.  Cann  Office,  7  milefr 
further,  through  Llanerfyl,  is  also  famous  as  the  headquarters  of  anglers, 
who  will  find  pleasant  scenery  as  well  as  trout,  and,  if  they  are  of  an 
antiquarian  turn,  a  number  of  cameddau  and  camps  worthy  of  notice. 
From  Cann  Office,  through  Garthbeibio,  it  is  nearly  11  miles  to  Mallwyd, 
and  over  12  to  Dinas  Mawddwy.  The  scenery  is  not  particularly  attractifft 
for  a  great  nart  of  the  way. 


Melsbpool   to   aBrecon^ 

AND  now  for  a  fresh  start  mountainwards.  As  we  run  along 
the  Severn  Valley,  Powis  Castle  forms  a  conspicuous  object 
to  the  right,  and  the  spire  of  Leighton  Church  rises  high  on 
the  slopes  of  the  opposite  hills.  Upon  these  hills  two  or  three 
ancient  earthworks  remain,  the  chief  of  them,  Caer  Bigol, 
interesting  in  itself,  and  because  it  is  associated  with  the  last 
struggles  for  Welsh  independence.  Having  passed  Forden  station^ 
Comdon  (1,685  feet)  rises  prominently  some  distance  to  the  left, 
and  here,  if  the  tourist  keeps  a  sharp  look-out  ahead,  on  thft 
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Mune  side  he  will  see  Montgomery  Church  and  the  ruins  of 
Montgomery  Castle.  In  the  graveyard  of  the  former 
**  repose  "(it  is  to  be  hoped)  the  bones  of  an  unfortunate  man.  The 
^*  Legend  of  the  Robber's  Grave  "  is  one  of  the  beliefs  of  Mont- 
gomery. It  has  been  told  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  publications. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  once  upon  a  time  a  man  was  believed 
to  have  been  wrongfully  hanged  at  Montgomery,  and  when  the 
rope  was  round  his  neck  he  declared,  in  proof  of  his  innocence, 
that  grass  would  never  grow  on  his  grave.  Be  the  cause  what 
it  may,  there  is  yet  to  be  seen  a  strip  of  sterility — in  the  form 
of  a  cross — amidst  a  mass  of  verdure.  The  church  itself  is 
interesting,  and  visitors  who  delight  in  old  houses  should  not 
miss  Lymore,  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Earl  of  Powis. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  are  passed  on  the  way  to  the  town, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  station.  Only  a  heap  of 
ruins  is  left  of  this  once  famous  stronghold, but  there  is  one  thing 
time  cannot  efface,  and  that  is  the  lovely  view  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  ruins  lie,  or  rather  from  the  old  encampment  of 
Ffridd  Faldwyn  on  the  neighbouring  eminence.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  the  castle  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Herberts 
of  Chirbury,  and  here  the  famous  lord  of  that  name,  celebrated 
for  his  learning,  and  the  no  less  famous  poet,  celebrated  for  his 
piety,  doubtless  spent  many  of  their  youthful  days.  Indeed, 
Izaak  Walton  claims  for  the  castle  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of 
Holy  George  Herbert,  but  this  is  disputed.  The  castle,  which 
was  held  by  Lord  Herbert  for  the  King,  was  besieged  by  the 
Parliamentary  Army,  and  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton, 
in  September,  1644,  and  some  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Herbert  on  that  occasion.  Adocument  preserved 
at  Powis  Castle  gives  a  pitiful  account  of  the  attack  by  night,  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Herbert  in  infirm  health,"  forsaken,  deceived, 
and  betrayed,"  and  the  parley  with  the  attacking  forces. 

All  the  way  f  i  om  Forden  to  Montgomery  almost  every  fieldand 
rising  ground  \^  as,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  scene  of  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars.  Montgomery  station  stands  on  the  ground 
where  battles — furious  and  bloody — were  fought  between  the 
Welsh  and  English  :  some  of  the  incidents  related  in  ccnnection 
with  these  frays  having  their  humorous  side,  but  a  humour 
grim  and  dreadful.  One  story  tells  us  how  the  Welsh  chieftain 
and  his  band  pretended  much  alarm,  and  ran  before  their 
enemies.  The  English,  elated,  followed  up  their  presumed  ad- 
vantage, and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  bog,  the  easy 
prey  of  their  crafty  adversaries.  And  between  Forden  and 
Montgomery — ^probably  on  the  site  of  a  farm-house  we  pass 
before  we  enter  the  latter  station— divers  conferences  were  held 
between  the  commissioners  from  the  early  reigning  monarchs 
and  the  Welshmen,  and  treaties  were  signed,  vainly  attempting 
to  make  peace  between  the  nations.     The  Severn,  calm  as  it 
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looks  when  we  pass  along  its  banks  in  our  train,  must  hav9 
been  a  red  river  for  many  a  long  day.  Drayton,  one  of  our 
older  poets,  says  : — 

Here  could  I  else  recount  the  slaughtered  Saxons'  gore 
Our  swords  at  Crossford  spilt  on  Severn's  wandering  shore. 

Soon  after  we  passed  Forden  station  we  crossed  the  Camlet,  or 
Camlad,  a  little  stream  noteworthy  because,  rising  near  Bishop's 
Castle,  a  Shropshire  town  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  our  left,  it  is- 
the  only  stream  which  flows  from  England  into  Wales;  and 
Bome  authorities  put  a  place  on  this  stream  down  as  the  one  on 
which  the  conferences  we  have  referred  to  were  held. 

About  a  couple  of  miles  from  Montgomery  station  is  the  viUage  of 
Beiriew,  and  a  mile  further,  on  a  road  which  branches  to  the  right  from  the 
highway  to  Welshpool,  is  an  erect  stone,  Maen  Beuno,  marking  the  spot,  it 
is  said,  where  St.  Beuno  first  jpreached  the  Gospel  in  these  parts.  From 
this  spot  Forden  station  is  a  mile  away  across  tlie  Severn. 

From  Abermule,  our  next  halting  place,  a  short  branch 
line  runs  to  Keriy,  which  is  celebrated  for  the  dispute 
between  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  the  Bishop  of  St.  -Asaph 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Church  in  1176,  at  which  date 
some  portion  of  the  present  edifice  was  built.  Half  a  mile 
beyond  Abermule,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Severn,  upon 
the  summit  of  a  cone-shaped  hill  of  abrupt  ascent,  we  see  the 
ruins  of  Castell-Dol-Forwyn,  from  which  beautiful  views  of 
the  neighbouring  district  may  be  obtained.  On  the  accessible 
sides  of  the  hill,  deep  trenches  are  cut  through  the  solid  rock 
for  defensive  purposes.  In  the  valley  below  is  Dol-Forwyn — 
Meadow  of  the  virgin — supposed  to  allude  to  the  legendary 
story  of  Sabrina.  The  story  is  told  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  of  which 
this  is  one  : — 

Sabrina  was  the  daughter  of  Locrine,  King  of  Britain.  That  worthy 
became  enamoured  of  Estrildis,  one  of  three  matchless  maidens  he  had 
made  captive  after  defeating  the  King  of  the  Huns,  to  whom  they  belonged. 
Even  in  that  rough  and  ready  age,  Locrine  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  plan 
so  successfully  adopted  centuries  later  by  Harry  the  Eie^hth,  before  he 
could  obtain  possession  of  the  maiden's  charms ;  so,  without  much  com- 
punction, he  put  away  Gwendolen,  his  lawful  spouse,  and  took  to  his  bosom 
Estrildis.  Sabrina  was  the  result.  But  the  course  of  love,  whether  true  or 
not,  does  not  run  smooth ;  Locrine  died,  and  Gwendolen  reigned  in  his  stead. 
Then  came  the  opportunity  for  revenge.  Estrildis  and  her  daughter  took 
refuge  at  Dolforvryn,  whither  the  Queen  followed,  and  had  them  both 
drowned  in  the  river  Hafren  flowing  before  the  house,  which  from  that  day 
was  called  Sabrina,  until  the  name  was  corrupted  into  Severn.  As  though 
to  increase  the  illusion  of  the  tale,  a  jutting  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Severn 
appears  to  suggest  the  memorable  spot  from  which  the  ill-fated  virgin  was 
consigned  to  the  deep  waters  of  the  eddying  stream.  Sabrina  became  a 
**  Water  Baby,"  and  for  many  years  seems  to  nave  been  really  a  very  useful 
maiden  in  the  district ;  for  it  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  roamed  on 
the  fertile  moadows  along  the  river  banks  every  evening,  healing  the 
mischiefs  caused  to  the  earth  by  those  troublesome  spirits  that  dealt  in 
*'  elfish  magic."    She  also  protected  damsels  in  distress,  and  delivered  from 
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f»ositions  of  peril  her  fellow  ?irffins.    Unfortunately  "Sabrina  Fair"  bai 
-ceased  to  haunt  the  district,  but  her  deeds  are  recorded  by  Milton,  Drayton, 
Fletcher,  Dyer,  Ac,  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  her  name  dying  out  of 
liistory.    The  last  named  of  the  poets  is  the  only  one,  we  beliere,  who. 
Hxes  on  this  locality  as  the  one  where— 

the  stepdame  Gwendolen 

Commended  her  fair  Innocence  to  the  flood ; 

but,  in  a  Guide  through  Montgomeryshire,  of  course  it  is  fitting  that  "The 
Maiden's  Meadow"  we  are  now  passing  should  be  the  Maiden's  Meadow 
'Where  the  naughty  deed  was  done.    Dyer  says:— 

From  Wreakin's  brow  to  rocky  Dolforyn, 
Sabrina's  early  haunt,  ere  yet  she  fled 
The  search  of  Gwendolen  her  stepdame  proud. 
With  envious  hate  enraged. 

Between  Abermule  and  Newtown,  down  below  us  on  the  right, 
•we  may  see,  by  looking  out  sharply,  an  ancient  tumulus,  sur- 
rounded by  what  was  at  one  time  a  deep  trench  or  moat. 
Montgomeryshire  contains  many  of  these  somewhat  mysterious 
earthworks  ;  this  was  perhaps  thrown  up  to  guard  a  ford  on  the 
Severn,  which  runs  close  by.  Moat  Lane,  a  station  further 
•down  the  line,  was  probably  named  from  a  fine  moat  which 
lies  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  it. 

Newtown  is  the  chief  place  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
Welsh  woollen  fabrics,  though  it  can  scarcely  claim  the  name 
once  given  to  it  of  "The  busy  Leeds  of  Wales."  It  has  not 
much  in  itself  to  interest  the  visitor,  but  we  may  mention  The 
Hall,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Pryses,  and  a  queer  story  which  is 
told  about  Sir  John  Pryse,  the  last  possessor  of  that  name.  He 
had  been  married  twice,  and  twice  became  a  widower ;  when 
the  third  spouse  was  led  to  the  bridal  chamber  she  perceived  the 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  former  wives,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
bed  !  Being  a  resolute  woman,  she  ordered  their  burial  **  before 
she  would  supply  their  vocation."  When  she  died,  the  old 
baronet,  knowing  the  objection  she  had  to  embalming,  em- 
ployed one  **  Bridget  Bostock,  a  miracle  worker,"  to  bring  her 
to  life,  "  without  any  effect."  At  Newtown,  Robert  Owen,  the 
social  reformer,  was  Dorn,  and  here  he  came  home  to  die  ;  and 
there  was  afterwards  a  warm  dispute  among  the  good  people  of 
the  place  as  to  whether  his  memory  should  oe  honoured  with  a 
monument !  It  was  decided  in  the  negative,  and  only  anl 
ordinary  gravestone,  placed  there  by  private  friends,  marks  hia ' 
tomb. 

On  leaving  Newtown  station  for  Moat  Lane,  we  see  from  the  line 
the  brick  church  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  old  church 
now  a  ruin,  in  the  heart  of  the  town.  The  old  church  contained 
a  beautifully  carved  Gothic  rood  screen,  an  ancient  font,  some 
<:urious  specimens  of  ancient  armour,  and  a  copy  of  Da  Vinci's 
Last  Supper,  by  the  poet  Dyer,  who  was  an  indifferent  artist. 
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The  screen  is  now  carefully  preserved  at  the  rectory.  The  fonb 
is  aJso  there,  but  some  ardent  restorers  of  a  former  day  have 
chipped  off  the  panels  and  made  it  almost  worthless. 

At  Moat  Lane»  four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Newtown,  the 
Cambrian  Railway  takes  two  courses,  one,  a  branch,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  and  the  Wye  to  Brecon ;  the  other,  the 
main  line  to  Aberystwyth.  Our  purpose  first  is  to  follow  the 
Severn  up  stream. 

On  our  right,  as  we  proceed  to  Llanidloes,  we  have  Cefn 
Camedd,  a  mountain  between  Llandinam  and  Caersws,  on 
which  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  largest  British  encampments  in 
the  county.  In  common  with  Caer  Caradoc,  Coxwall  Knoll, 
and  the  Breidden,  it  has  been  suggested  as  the  site  of  the  famous 
struggle  between  Caractacus  and  Ostorius  Scapula.  Almost 
under  the  shadow  of  this  hill  we  see  Llandinam  Hall,  a  fine 
specimen  of  Elizabethan  architecture  ;  and  we  may  observe  that 
Montgomeryshire  abounds  in  these  black  and  white  houses,  as, 
doubtless,  our  companions  have  discovered  before  this.  At 
Llandinam,  once  upon  a  time,  a  company  of  farmers  began 
sinking  for  coal  in  the  Silurian  rocks  1  The  working  miners, 
who  were  strangers,  brought  up  specimens  of  the  coveted 
mineral,  mixed  with  cheese  !  But,  fortunately  for  the  specu- 
lators, Professor  Sedewick  passed  through  the  village,  and 
stopped  their  folly  before  they  were  ruinSl. 

Travelling  on  from  Llandinam,  two  notable  peaks  on  the  left 
-are  the  prominent  features  of  this  pretty  valley — ^AUt'r  Hendre, 
and  more  sharply  pointed  AUt  Moch  ;  and  just  before  entering 
Llanidloes,  only  a  lew  yards  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  beauti- 
■fully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  is  Berthlwyd,  once 
the  residence  of  the  Lloyds,  one  of  the  most  influential  families 
in  the  district  in  the  17th  century.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
iihe  witty  Dr.  Lloyd  (author  of  the  Legend  of  Captain  Jones) j 
who,  on  account  of  his  learning  and  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
royalty,  was  made  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  in  1660. 

The  Church  at  Llanidloes  is  well  worth  visiting,  for  the 
architectural  beauty  of  its  interior,  with  its  fine  carved  oak  roof,  as 
well  as  for  the  charming  view  from  the  churchyard  up  the  valley  of 
the  Clywedog.  Then,  if  the  walk  is  extended  over  the  Severn  and 
along  the  Alachynlleth  road,  in  two  miles  and  a  half  the  Van 
Mines  may  be  visited.  The  walk  is  a  lovely  one,  especially 
for  the  first  mile  or  so,  along  the  Cljrwedog  valley.  The  story 
of  the  mine  reads  like  a  romance.  Some  years  ago  the  proprie- 
tors sold  it  to  the  late  Alderman  Morris,  of  Oswestry,  wnose 
executors  aj:ain  sold  it  to  a  London  Company,  we  believe  for 
iC42,000.  very  little  money,  comparatively,  had  been  spent  on 
-the  mine,  but  the  new  lessees  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  shares 
-were  in  the  market  at  £4  10s.  In  February,  1870,  these  shares 
*were  eagerly  sought  at  £86,  which  gave  a  total  value  of  the 
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property  of  £1,032,000  !  But  there  are  many  ups  and  downs  iik 
mining,  and  when  lead  fell  in  price  a  few  years  ago  the  little 
Welsh  El  Dorado  suflFered  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

A  remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Llanidloes  was  the  Chartist  outbreak 
In  18^ ;  of  which  an  account  has  been  written  by  Mi  Kflward  Hamer.  The 
sturdy  weavers  began  to  arm,  and  levied  contributions  on  the  neighbouring 
farmers,  for  fowling  pieces  and  pistols.  At  length  the  Home  h^ecretary^ 
Lord  John  Russell,  was  appealed  to  by  the  alarmed  authorities ;  and,  after 
some  hesitation,  sent  down  three  London  police  officers  to  cope  with  hun- 
dreds of  men,  who  by  this  time  had  manufactured  "  pikes,  bombshells,  and 
ffrenades."  The  magistrates  then  took  action,  and  swore  in  a  couple  of 
hundred  special  constables.  On  the  30th  of  April,  1839,  the  crisis  came  A 
man  with  a  tin  horn  was  sent  round  the  town  to  call  the  Chartists  to  a 
meeting  on  the  Long  Bridge,  and  three  men  were  captured  in  going  to  the 
meeting,  we  presume  by  the  three  policemen.  At  any  rate  they  were  housed 
in  the  Trewythen  Arms  Hot«l,  and  a  rescue  was  atteinpted  When  the 
crowd,  which  was  unarmed,  assembled  before  the  house,  fifty  special  con- 
stables were  ready  to  receive  the  rioters.  A  determined  conflict  followed, 
the  place  was  sacked  and  the  prisonei-s  were  set  free  The  ex -mayor,  wha 
was  inside,  was  captured,  but  by  a  clever  device  escaped  with  a  whole  skin. 
Keing  a  doctor,  he  "  recalled  to  the  memories  of  the  mob  how  he  had  saved 
their  mothers'  lives  in  ushering  them  (the  Chartists)  into  the  world."  They 
saw  the  force  of  the  appeal  and  let  him  go !  He  left  the  town  to  give  the 
alarm,  and  for  five  days  Llanidloes  was  ruled  by  mob  law  To  allay  the  fears 
of  the  orderly  inhabitants,  t'le  Chartist  leader  sent  a  patrol  about  the  town 
to  prevent  as  much  mischief  as  possible  ;  and  one  fellow  beiiijr  found  trans- 
gressing, a  ladder  was  obtained,  to  which  he  was  tied,  and  he  w^as  then 
ducked  in  the  Severn  !  Military  aid  was  at  length  secured,  and  the 
Chartists,  being  hemmed  in  on  two  sides,  began  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 
Hnally,  thirty-two  offenders  were  lodged  in  the  county  gaol ;  they  Avere 
tried  at  the  next  assizes  at  Welshpool  before  Sir  John  Patterson,  and  roost 
of  them  received  heavy  sentences. 

It  is  a  long  walk,  some  dozen  miles  direct,  or  fifteen  past  the 
source  of  the  Severn,  to  the  highest  summit  ofPlynlimon.  A 
driving  road  runs  along  the  course  of  the  Severn  for  nine  miles 
to  Blaenhafren  Farm,  where  horses  can  be  stabled  and  a  guide 
can  generally  be  found.  The  source  of  the  Severn  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  further,  and  then  it  is  another  mile  and  a  iialf 
to  the  first  summit  (2,430  feet),  which  is  on  the  boundary  line 
between  Montgomeryshire  and  Cardiganshire,  and  a  little  west 
ol  south  from  the  source  of  the  rivei.  It  is  about  two  miles 
further  (south  west)  to  the  highest  or  Cardiganshire  summit 
(2,469  feet),  under  which  is  a  lake,  Llyn  Llygad  Rheidol,  feeding 
the  Bheidol  that  flows  into  Cardigan  Bay,  and  now  supplying 
Aberystwyth  with  water.  But  we  have  described  a  round-about 
way  to  the.  summits.  About  seven  miles  from  Llanidloes  a  farm 
house  called  Rhyd-dibenwch  (marked  on  the  ordnance  map, 
wliich  should  be  carried)  is  reached,  and  the  nearest  top  will  be 
found  by  crossing  the  river,  and  walking  about  three  miles  in 
a  direction  a  little  north  of  west.  On  the  way  from  Llanidloes 
to  Rhyd  -  dibenwch,  a  waterfall  may  be  seen  near  Hen 
Keuadd  ;  and  if  the  traveller  is  in  need  of  help  he  will  find 
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the  master  of  a  Board  School,  which  he  also  passes,  on  the  way^ 
courteously  ready  to  give  him  any  directions.  An  easier  way  or 
ascending  the  mountain  is  by  driving  from  Llanidloes  to  'Stedd- 
fagurig,  thirteen  miles  on  the  Aberystwyth  road.  As  this  spot 
is  1,359  feet  above  sea  level,  and  at  no  considerable  distance 
from  the  summit,  the  ascent  is  easy  enough,  and  poles  mark 
th  e  way. 

The  distance  from  Llanidloea  to  Aberystwyth  by  the  road  which  we  ha  re 
mentioned  is  29^  miles,  and  near  the  sixteenth  mile  a  rcKad  to  the  left  lead» 
to  the  Devil's  Bridge  in  four  miles.  The  reader  who  consults  the  ordnance 
map  may  be  warned  that,  as  far  as  trains  go,  the  railway  to  Llangurig  only 
exists  on  paper.  When  it  was  begun  the  intention  was  to  continue  it  to  thV 
coast. 

Machynlleth  is  distant  twenty  miles  from  Llanidloes.  Eight  miles  away 
the  village  of  Staylittle,  where  there  is  an  inn,  is  reached,  and  near  the^ 
ninth  milestone  the  tourist  is  only  a  mile  or  so  from  Ffrwd  Fawr  fall  (130  feet) 
in  the  Twymyn  valley,  along  which  Llanbrynmair  station  may  be  reached  in^ 
about  six  miles.  Two  lakes,  Llyn  Bugeilyn  and  Glaslyn,  lie  some  distaaofr 
to  the  south  of  the  Machynlleth  road. 

The  Cambrian  Railway,  south  of  Llanidloes,  soon  reaches  the 
valley  of  the  Wye,  and  passes  through  some  lovely  river-side 
scenery  on  its  way  to  Brecon.     Rhayader,  the  fourth  station,  is- 
a  delightful  sojourn  for  anglers ;  and  admirers  of  Shelley  may 
like  to  walk,  in  five  miles  (S.W.),  to  Nant  Gwillt  House,  at  a- 
beautiful  spot,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Elan  and  Nant  Gwillt, 
where  he  and  his  wife  lived  in  1812,  not  long  after  his  first 
marriage.    On  the  c4)her  side  of  Rhayader,  between  six  and  seven 
miles  away,  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Cwm  Hir. 
At  Llechryd  Junction  carriages  are  changed  for  Llandrindod 
Wells,  a  place  greatly  in  favour  amongst  Welshmen  for  its  in- 
vigorating air  and  medicinal  waters.     Breco  n ,  the  terminus  of 
the  Cambrian  line  in  this  direction,  is  beautifully  situated  near 
the  Breconshire  Beacons,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  2, 862  feet. 
The  few  remains  of  the  ancient  castle,  interesting  for  its  histori- 
cal associations ;  the  Priory  Church ;  and  the  Priory  House, 
where  Charles  I.  took  refuge  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  are 
amongst  the  attractions  of  Brecon  ;  and  still  more  attractive  ta 
many  will  be  the  "  Shoulder  of  Mutton  "  public  house  in  Higb 
Street,  now  called  the  Siddons  Arms,  where  Mrs.  Siddons  wa» 
born.     In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  fine  ancient  encampment,  tho 
Gaer ;  and  Llangorse  lake,  the  largest  natural  lake  in  Wales 
next  to  Bala,  is  a  few  miles  away,  close  to  the  Cambrian  line. 


/Doat   Xane   to   /ll>acbpnlletb. 

AND  now  to  proceed   coastwards   from   Moat    Lane.      We 
cross    the    Severn    for    the   last   time,   and  to  our  left 
lies   the   valley  of  Trefeglwys,    a    spot   once   fixed  upon   by 
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3dr.  Bateman,  C.E.,  for  the  g.and  reservoir  in  his  great  canal 
scheme  for  supplying  London  with  water  from  the  sources 
of  the  Wye  and  the  Severn  on  Plynlimon.  At  the  head  of  the 
Trefeglwys  valley  is  situated  the  Van  Lead  Mine,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  Van  Railway  runs  there  from  Caersws.  Passen- 
gers are  not  regularly  conveyed,  but  tourists  can  get  a  seat  in 
the  brake  coach  of  the  mineral  trains  at  their  own  risk. 

Caersws  itself,  thestation  at  which  we  have  nowarrived,  waa 

•once  a  station  of  quite  another  sort ;  we  mean  when  the  Romans 
had  possession.     At  odd  times  the  handiwork  of  these  old  resi- 

'dents  turns  up,  and  the  Cambrian  station  is  said  to  be  on  the  site 

-of  a  Roman  villa.  There  haye  been  as  anxious  diggings  in 
modern  days  at  Caersws  for  antiquities  as  in  the  neighbouring 
hills  for  minerals,  and  archaeologists  have  been  rewarded.     The 

-foundations  of  the  villa  we  have  mentioned  were  very  carefully 

r traced  in  1854,  and  the  house  seems  to  have  contained  every 
luxury  and  convenience,  from  baths  and  Samian  ware  down  to 
graves  and  receptacles  for  provisions.    Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means 

-certain,  from  the  quantity  of  bones  found  there,  whether  the 
old  Romans  did  not  manufacture  superphosphates  for  the  neigh- 
bouring farms.  At  any  rate,  no  better  theory  about  the  discovery 
of  bones  has  been  started.  We  should  add  that  according  to  one 
tradition,  which  seeks  to  explain  the  name,  Ca,ersws  was  once 
the  residence  of  a  queen  named  Susan,  who  held  her  court  there. 
Not  far  from  Caersws,  and  less  than  a  mile  from  Pontdolgoch,  is 

I  Oanwnog,  where,  in  the  church,  is  a  magnificent  rood-loft. 
Learving  Caersws,  we  soon  arrive  at  Pontdolgoch,   cross  the 

.  little  river  Carno  several  times,  and  reach  Carno  station.  The 
Aleppo    Merchant    at    Carno    is    sometimes    frequented    by 

.  anglers,  who  find  good  trout  fishing,  especially  with  worms,  in 
the  brooks  running  from  the  Llyns  Mawr,  Tarw,  and  Du,  about 

r  four  miles  to  the  east. 

And  now  we  mount  upward  over  a  stiff  incline,  for  two  miles, 
with  mountain  scenery  all  around  us.  In  advance  we  have 
Talerddig  and  the  source  of  the  little  river  Carno  which  we  may 
have  seen  at  various  points  of  our  journey.     Talerddig  has  been 

.  treated  as  a  "cutting'*  instead  of  a  "  tunnel,"  chiefly  for  the 

.  excellent  building  stone  of  which  it  is  composed.     When  we  get 

.  into  it  we  are  on  the  highest  level  of  the  Cambrian  line  (§92 

:  feet),  with  a  cutting  on  our  left  which  presents  a  perpendicular 
wall  of  113  feet ;  and  just  as  we  leave  for  our  descent  towcurds 

-  the  coast,  there  is  a  very  peculiar  archlike  formation  in  the 
etrata,  best  seen  by  looking  to  the  left. 
In  going  down  the  incline,  from  Talerddig  cutting  to  Llan- 

.  brynmair,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles,  the  tourist  should 
look  out  chiefly  on  his  left.     He  will  see  yawning  gulfs  below, 

..AS  he  rattles  down  an  incline  1  in  52,  on  an  embamcment  70  feet 

-liigh,  which  are  highly  picturesque,  and  which  are  not  rendered 
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the  less  interesting  from  the  fact  that  he  is  going  down  such 
inclines  I 

On  the  r^ht,  half-way  down,  we  pass  an  historic  chapel,  from  the  graYe* 
^ard  of  which  a  foot-bridge  paisea  over  the  line.  There  is  veij  little  doubly 
we  beUeve,  that  Nonconformists  worshiped  in  this  locality  in  the  time  of 
Charles  L,  and  we  are  told  that  Walter  Craddock,  a  puritan  preacher  and 
«rdent  teetotaller,  was  once  wandering  about  the  LLfinbrynmair  district, 
when  he  lost  himself  in  a  wood  (through  which  our  line  passes),  and  in  the 
heart  of  it,  in  the  dingle  below,  he  lost  heart  himself,  and  belieyed  all  was 
OTer  with  him.  Still  tie  wandered  on  all  through  the  afternoon  and  night, 
when,  to  his  surprise  and  joy,  he  suddenly  emerged  into  the  open  valley  in 
'ttie  earlv  morning.  Before  him  was  a  farm  house  (which  we  can  see  from 
our  train,  to  the  left),  and  to  it  he  repaired.  The  house  was  called  Ty 
Bfawr,  and  was  destined  for  higher  purposes  than  the  mere  resting  place  of 
faxm  labourers.  Walter  walked  in  and  called  upon  the  inmates  to  fidl 
down  upon  their  knees,  and  with  him  to  offer  praise  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
safe  deliverance.  Ty  Mawr  w:id  afterwards  registered  as  a  conventide, 
and  until  recently  the  old  benches  and  reading  desk  then  used  were 
preserved. 

The  village  of  Llanbrynmair  lies  a  couple  of  miles  from 
the  station,  up  the  valley  to  the  left,  and  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Newydd  Fynyddog,  to  the  east,  is  noted  for  its  anti- 
<]|^uarian  remains,  three  stone  circles,  the  most  perfect  of  which 
is  called  Yr  AUor,  the  Altar,  and  another  "  LledCroen  yr  Ych  ** 
(the  Width  of  the  Skin  of  the  Ox),  to  which  a  tradition  is 
attached.  Two  Ychain  Bannawg  (long -horned  oxen)  were 
separated  by  the  valley  in  which  the  village  of  Llanbrynmair 
lies,  and,  standing  each  on  the  top  of  his  hill,  bellowed  until 
both  died  of  grief  because  they  could  not  come  together.  The 
one  which  died  on  Newydd  Fynyddog  was  skinned,  and  his 
skin,  marked  out  by  the  circle  of  stones,  was  placed  over  the 
place  of  interment.  The  fall  of  Ffrwd  Fawr  is  up  the  valley, 
past  the  village,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  station. 

Close  to  the  station  is  the  Wjmnstay  Arms  Inn,  which  the 
fisherman  can  make  his  head  quarters,  and  he  will  find  several 
streams  well  stocked  with  trout.  From  April  to  July  is  men- 
tioned as  the  best  time  for  sport.  A  rapid  descent,  by  rail  from 
Llanbrynmair  station,  with  some  curves  that  would  astonish  the 
drivers  of  English  trains,  brings  us  in  a  very  short  space  of  time 
to  Cemmaes  Road,  and  here  we  first  see  the  Dovey,  one  of 
the  best  fishing  streams  in  Wales.  The  Cambrian  line  skirts  this 
ariver  to  its  outflow  in  Cardigan  Bay. 

TO     DINAS     MAWOOWY     AND    ARAN. 

TheMawddwy  Railway  fromCemmaes  Road  follows  the  up- 
per course  of  the  Dovey,  along  the  beautiful  valley  to  our 
right,  as  far  as  Dinas  Mawddwy  (seven  miles),  where,  now-a- 
days,  the  tourist  will  find  what  in  olden  days  he  lacked — an 
fingUsh  hotel  with  English  comforts.  The  village  is  half  a 
jnile  beyond  the  station,  and  Mallwyd  about  a  mile  In  th« 
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direction  of  Cemmaes  Road.  At  M  al  I  wy  d  also  there  is  aiv 
inn,  which  has  long  been  a  favourite  with  anglers,  who^ 
besides  the  more  accessible  streams,  can  make  their  way  to 
JAyn  Coch  Hwyad  (on  the  hills  some  miles  bo  the  east)^ 
where,  if  its  old  reputation  is  kept  up,  they  may  find  aa 
abundance  of  trout. 

Mallwyd  Church  was  once  remarkable  for  the  position  of 
its  communion  table  in  the  centre  of  the  building.  Arch- 
bishop  Laud,  it  is  said,  ordered  it  to  be  placed  at  the  east 
end,  but  Dr.  Davies  (a  celebrated  scholar  of  those  days)- 
removed  it  once  more  to  its  old  position,  where,  however, 
visitors  must  not  expect  to  find  it  now,  though  Mr.  Pugh,. 
in  his  Cambria  Depicta  (1816),  describes  it  as  still  there. 
**  Over  the  porch  (says  Mr.  Pugh)  are  suspended  a  rib  and 
a  bone  of  the  spine  of  a  whale  [or,  probably,  something  *  very 
like  a  whale  ! ']  caught  in  the  Dovey  many  years  ago  ; "  and 
there  are  some  fine  yew  trees  in  the  churchyard. 

The  abrupt  pine-covered  hill  on  the  west  side  of  Dinas 
Mawddwy  is  worth  an  ascent,  if  the  visitor  has  time  on 
his  hands.  The  prospect  is  somewhat  confined  by  the  surround- 
ing mountains,  but  the  view  of  the  village,  and  the  mansion 
and  grounds  of  The  PlUs,  seen,  as  if  from  a  balloon*  a 
thousand  feet  almost  vertically  below  us,  is  both  remark- 
able and  rare.  The  easiest  ascent  commences  on  the  Dol- 
gelley  road,  near  the  site  of  a  toll-gate.  Pass  through  a 
gate  on  the  left,  and  ascend  the  road  to  a  stone  quarry. 
Then  bear  to  the  right. 

The  distance  by  road  to  Dolgelley  is  ten  miles,  a  fine 
walk  among  the  mountains  ;  but  this  we  shall  follow  in  the 
reverse  direction  when  we  reach  Dolgelley  by  rail.  The 
distance  to  Llanuwchllyn  station  for  JBala  is  13  miles,  and 
taking  the  same  road  for  part  of  the  way,  but  turning  to 
the  right  in  a  little  more  than  seven-and-a-half  miles, 
Vyrnwy  is  reached  in  16  miles. 

From  Dinas  the  finest  ascent  of  the  Arans  can  be  made. 
From  the  station  and  hotel  walk  through  the  village,  turn- 
ing to  the  right  at  the  end  of  it,  and  half  a  mile  further, 
left,  bv  a  lane  which  at  first  runs  parallel  with  the  highway, 
and  then  turns  up  the  Cowarch  valley.  In  a  couple  of 
miles  or  so  it  becomes  a  mere  footpath  by  a  brookside,  and 
then  you  cross  the  stream,  and  Blaen  Cowarch,  the  farm  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  is  before  you.  Here  two  courses  are 
open.  Most  climbers  prefer  to  cross  another  stream,  with- 
out going  to  Blaen  Cowarch,  and  gradually  mount  by  a. 
trackway  on  the  right  of  this  watercourse,  until  the  ridge  is 
gained,  and  then  turn  left.  The  ridge  is  very  narrow  in  one 
point,  but  you  easily  cross  it  and  climb  to  the  summit.  A  shorter 
route  is  recommended  by  the  shepherds.  Pass  Blaen  Cowarch 
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■and  Bomelead  works  beyond,  and  keep  on  the  left  of  the  stream. 
[Li  either  case  you  go  up  Hen  Gwm,  the  valley  facing  you 
at  Blaen  Cowarch,  not  the  one  on  the  left].  Near  the  head 
of  Hen  Gwm  climb  the  high  grassy  hill-side,  until  you  reach 
a  track  running  under  a  peak  on  the  left,  and  so  to  the 
ridge,  where  the  Rhinog  ran^e  comes  in  view.  Then  your 
way  is  up  to  the  rocky  secondary  summit  on  the  right,  and 
over  the  left  of  it,  where  vou  will  see  the  cairn  (2,972  feet). 
Time  from  Dinas  Mawddwy,  about  3^  hours  ;  distance, 
about  seven  miles ;  height,  about  2,750  feet.  Another  half 
hour's  walk,  almost  along  the  level,  would  take  you  to  the 
summit  of  Aran  Benllyn.  We  describe  the  view  in  our 
account  of  the  ascent  from  the  other  side,  and  the  descent 
to  Drwsynant. 

ON    TO     MACHYNLLETH 

Resuming  our  journey  from  Cenmiaes  Road  towards  the  ooast, 
-soon  after  leaving  the  station  we  may  observe  to  our  right,  across 
the  river,  a  large  farm  house  on  the  rising  ground  at  the  end  of 
an  extensive  wood.  This  is  called  Mathamrn.  In  1485  a  "  ^eat 
poet  and  scholar,''  one  David  Llwyd  ap  Llewelyn,  lived  nere, 
4md  one  night  entertained  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards 
Henry  Vll.)  as  his  guest. 

Hmry  was  on  his  way  from  Milford  Haven  to  Bosworth,  and  was  natur- 
ally anxious  to  take  safe  peeps  into  futurity ;  so  he  asked  his  host  (who 
added  the  science  of  astrology  to  his  stores  of  knowledge)  what  would  most 
probably  be  the  issue  of  his  journey?  Now  David  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a 
learned  man,  and  his  poetic  nature  was  balanced  by  the  possession  of  a 
practical  wife.  So  David  asked  to  sleep  on  the  question,  and  when  the 
■hades  of  evening  and  the  matrimonial  curtains  had  closed  around  them  the 
wife  had  little  difficulty  in  discovering  that  her  husband's  mind  was 
troubled,  and  what  the  trouble  was.  So  she  recommended  that  Richmond 
diould  be  told  a  flattering  tale ;  for,  said  she,  "If  you  prophesy  good  for 
bim,  and  he  gains  the  victory,  he  will  reward  us ;  and  if  he  doesn't  and  gets 
killed,  he  won't  trouble  U8  I "  This  circumstance  is  said  to  have  nven 
Wales  a  proverb,  "  Cj'n^hor  gwraig  heb  ei  ofyn,"  which,  being  very  neelj 
rendered,  signifies,  "The  unsought  advice  of  your  better  half  is  worth 
taking."  One  version  of  this  record  of  the  wisdom  of  the  sage's  better  hadf 
rather  spoils  its  effect,  for  it  states  that  when  these  good  things  were 
nrophesied  Henry  said,  '*  Then  Lloyd,  as  I  shall  win,  lend  me  your  grey 
norse."  David  did  not  dare  to  refuse ;  the  Earl  rode  the  horse  to  Bosworth, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  his  ever  returning  the  steed  or  rewarding  its 
owner. 

Mathafarn  was  for  generations  the  propsrty  and  residence  of 
the  Pughes,  Lords  of  this  district,  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. 
a  stout  royalist  living  there  was  beaten  out  by  a  stouter 
parliamentarian  who  reduced  the  place.  On  the  same  side  of  the 
Dovey  we  can  see  the  little  village  of  Llanwrin,  and  soon  after- 
^wards  we  reach  Machynlleth. 
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EXCURSIONS      AND       DISTANCES. 

To  the  Uyfnant  Valley,  and  back  to  Machynlleth  or  Glandover 
fltatloii,  6  m.,  including  Pistyll-y-Uyn,  about  9  m.  To  Corris,  by  rait 
3  m. :  thence  to  Talyllyn  village,  3^  m. ;  to  Abergynolwyn,  6^in. ;  to 
Minffordd,  for  Cader  Idris,  3  m. ;  summit  of  Cader,  6  m.  To  Aber- 
Uefeni,  by  rail,  6^  m. ;  thence  to  Dolgelley  by  Gross  Foxes  and  old 
ToaA,  7m.  To  Pennal,  4  m.  To  Towyn  through  Dyffryn  Gwyn, 
12  m.    To  Abergynolwyn  through  Bryn-yr-Eglvrys,  7  m. 

MACHYNLLETH,  a  pleasant  town,  with  trees  bordering  80ni» 
of  the  streets,  is  within  three  miles  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  little  valleys  in  Wales,  and  the  starting-point  of  a 
short  and  pretty  railway  journey  to  Corris,  for  Talyllyn  and 
CSader  Idris.  It  is  also  a  place  of  historic  interest,  for  here 
Owain  Glyndwr,  after  his  victories  over  the  English,  held  a 
parliament  in  a  house  which  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  Maengwyn 
Street,  and  his  sovereignty  was  formally  acknowledged. 

On  this  occasion  Owain  narrowly  escaped  assassination.  Among  the 
chieftains  who  appeared  to  support  his  title  came  a  gentleman  of  Brecon- 
shire,  David  Qam,  whose  vision  was  distorted.  Although  openly  he  was  a 
supporter  of  Owain,  secretly  he  was  an  adherent  of  Henry  IV.,  and  he 
attended  the  ceremonies  at  Machynlleth  for  the  purpose  of  murdering 
Qlyndwr.  Fortunately  Owain  had  timely  notice  of  the  intention,  and  the 
culprit  was  arrested.  Powerful  friends  interceded,  or  Gam  would  have  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  guilt  there  and  then  ;  as  it  was,  he  became  a  close- 
prisoner,  and  only  ^ot  his  liberty  after  ten  years'  confinement. 
Three  years  later  he  raised  a  body  of  men  in  Breconshire  to  join  the  fifth 
Henry  in  his  French  expedition,  and,  according  to  one  account,  he  fell 
fighting  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  after  reporting  to  his  royal  master  that 
there  were  enough  to  kill,  enough  to  take  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run 
away.  "  Davy  Gam,  esquire,"  is  mentioned  in  Shakspeare's  Henry  V.  itt 
"  the  number  of  our  English  dead,"  but  another  account  says  he  lingered 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  died  of  his  wounds. 

The  Parliament  at  Machynlleth  was  held  after  Henry  IV.  had  been  foiled 
in  his  invasion  of  Wales  in  1402.  Pennant  says :— "  The  event  of  his  inva- 
sion was  very  xmfortunate.  Glyndwr,  who  had  too  much  prudence  ta 
hazard  a  battle  against  so  superior  an  enemy,  retired  to  the  fastnesses  of  th» 
mountains,  and  drove  away  the  cattle,  and  destroyed  every  means  the- 
English  had  of  subsistence.  The  season  proved  uncommonly  bad^  for  the 
very  elements  seemed  to  have  warred  against  them.  A  continued  course  C(f 
storms  and  rain,  with  the  continual  watching  of  an  enemy  hovering^  over 
them,  and  ready  to  take  every  occasion  of  falling  on  them  from  the  heights, 
wasted  the  army  with  sickness  and  fatigue,  and  obliged  the  living  once 
more  to  make  an  inglorious  retreat."  A  friend  has  pennitted  us  to  publish 
the  following  account  of  the  invasion,  written  in  the  style  of  the  Ir^oldt^ 
Legends  :— 

King  Henry  he  sent  his  ambassadors  forth 
To  the  east,  and  the  west,  to  the  south  and  the  north 
Commanding  his  knights  to  assemble  with  speed 
At  a  place  near  to  London  they  called  Lanrick  Meade, 

And  when  they  were  there, 

Having  taken  the  chair. 
He  addressed  them  as  follows: — "My  friends  you're  aware 
That  an  insolent  varlet  called  Owen  Glendower 
Hasn't  paid  any  rent  for  this  twelve  month  or  more ; 
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That  he  Jeers  my  collector  whenever  he  axes 

In  the  civilest  way  for  his  rates  and  his  taxes ; 

That  when  called  on  for  tribute  he  flatly  refuses, 

Or  says  he'll  remit  it  by  post  when  he  chooses  ; 

That  when  served  with  a  summons  he  curses  and  swears^ 

And  threatens  to  kick  the  high  sheriff  down  stairs ; 

That  he  calls  me  ill  names,  which  I  really  won't  suffer 

No  more ;  such  an  upstart,  and  fogie,  and  buffer ; 

Ii«ats  my  strictest  ii\}  unctions  with  open  neglect, 

And,  in  short,  is  a  varmint  in  every  respect. 

Now,  of  course,  such  a  daring,  abusive,  undutiful, 

Mean,  spiritless  outcast,  deserves  to  be  shot, 
And,  I  think,  as  the  weather  is  so  very  beautiful. 
We'll  pay  him  a  visit,  and  teach  him  what's  what. 

So  King  Henry  set  off  with  his  gallants  so  ^y. 
Their  hearts  they  were  bold  and  their  spirits  were  higV^ 

They  started  from  London  the  13th  of  May, 
And  they  got  down  to  Shrewsbury  the  1st  of  July. 

Now  the  Shrewsbury  folks  being  very  well  known. 

For  the  loyal  attachment  they  ever  have  shown 

To  all  kinds  of  creatures  that  sit  on  the  Throne, 

As  is  rightly  observed  by  their  poet  Shen-stone  ; 

As  soon  as  they  knew  by  the  fifing  and  drumming. 

That  His  Highness  the  King  and  his  nobles  were  coming, 

They  made  a  procession  so  stately  and  solemn. 

And  went  out  to  meet  them  as  far  as  the  Column. 

80  far  everything  went  off  merrily.    The  King  enjoyed  the  beauty  of  hi» 
lojal  county  town  of  Salopia,  and  anon  set  off  for  the  Principality  i— 

To  return  to  my  muttons— their  voyage  Is  o'er 

And  they  stand  safe  and  sound  on  the  Cambrian  shore. 

I'm  not  going  to  bore  you,  dear  reader,  by  telling. 

Of  their  wondrous  exploits  in  the  land  of  Llewelyn ; 

How  they  climb'd  the  high  mountains,  explored  the  deep  valea^ 

And  sketched  all  the  scenery  of  lovely  North  Wales ; 

How,  ten  times  a  minute,  or  oftener,  His  Grace 

Exclaimed,  "  Well,  I'm  sure,  it's  a  very  nice  place  1 " 

How  Lord  Harry  Longlegges  and  Lord  Flash-and-Flame, 

And  the  rest  of  the  lords  all  asserted  the  same ; 

And  Hopkins,  the  poet,  became  almost  frantic. 

And  ran  about  crying,  "  How  very  romantic  ! " 

So  that  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men 

Never  made  such  a  pleasant  invasion  till  then ; 

And  in  all  probability  will  not  again ; 

Untroubled  by  conflicts  or  warlike  alarms ; 

For  no  hordes  of  Wild  Welshmen  against  them  were  sent, 
And  the  sheep,  filled  with  fear  at  the  sight  of  their  arms. 

Retreated  before  them  wherever  they  went. 
But  alack  and  alas ;  a  change  sad  and  extreme 
Came  over  the  spirit,  too  soon,  of  their  dream. 
One  unlucky  Friday — with  sorrow  and  pain 
I  proceed  to  record  it — it  came  on  to  rain  1 
'  It  rained  on  the  Saturday,  it  rained  on  the  Sunday, 

It  rained  every  hour  of  the  day  on  the  Monday, 
On  Tuesday  it  rained  cats  and  dogs,  as  they  say. 
And  Wednesday  was  also  a  very  wet  day. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday,  especially  the  latter  day, 
It  rained  very  hard— but,  my  gracious,  on  Saturday 
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The  rain  was  most  dreadful,  a  great  deal  more  bad 

Than  that  of  the  very  worst  monarch  we've  had. 

And  King  Henry's  hot  thirst  for  destruction  and  slanghter 

Was  quenched  by  this  timelv  supply  of  cold  water. 

And  his  callants  so  gay,  and  his  barons  so  bold, 

They  comd'n't  catch  Glendwr,  they  only  caught  cold ; 

The  soldiers  with  rainwater  up  to  their  knees 

Were  very  uneasy  while  **  standing  at  ease," 

And  the  trumpets  grew  hoarse,  and  would  not  sound  theirnotea, 

And  the  fifes  seemed  all  suffering  from  very  sore  throats, 

The  cavalry's  brilliant  equipments  were  spoiled, 

A.nd  the  horses  all  smoked  just  as  if  they'd  been  boiled ; 

And  the  Scotch  Fusiliers,  with  the  captain  thereof, 

Were  extremely  annoyed  with  a  very  bad  cough ; 

And  nothing  was  seen  'mid  the  Yeomanry  Bands 

But  blowing  of  noses  and  wrindng  of  hands. 

And  nothing  was  heard  of  the  Shropshire  Militia^ 

Kight  or  day,  but  attisha !  attisha  !  I  attisha  1 1 1 

And  a  still  more  tremendous  misfortune  befel— 

Dreadful  to  hear,  and  dreadful  to  tell — 

King  Henry  himself  became  rather  unwell  I 

The  bard  then  recounts  the  sufferings  of  his  Royal  Master  in  very  pathetic 
terms,  and  concludes  his  ode  by  an  invitation  to  his  readers  to  loUow  in 
Henry's  track  themselves,  feelii^  sure  that  if  they  do  so-Hiuring  a  more 
propitious  summer— they  will  be  rewarded  for  their  pains. 

TO    THE    LLYFNANT    VALLEY. 

Tot  the  lovely  little  Llyfnant  valley  we  start  by  the  Aber- 
ystwyth road,  and  ascend  a  lane  which  turns  off  to  the  Irft, 
close  to  one  of  the  lodges  of  PUs  Machynlleth,  the  seat  of  the 
dowager  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  When  we  have  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  and  begin  to  descend,  our  way  seems  plain,  for  two 
or  three  white  cottages  in  the  distance  direct  us  to  our  goal ;  but 
At  one  point  the  road  may  be  missed.  It  is  when  we  have 
descended  through  a  little  wood  and  reached  the  valley,  where 
a  road  and  stream  run  down  to  the  right  towards  the  Dovey. 
Our  way  lies  across  the  stream,  avoiding  a  road  which  runs  more 
to  the  left,  and  more  steeply  ascends  the  hills.  A  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  here  Gla8pwU  is  reached,  in  the  Llyfnant 
Val  ley.  Turn  left,  keeping  on  the  left  of  the  stream.  In  a  few 
'minutes,  at  the  end  of  a  little  wood,  a  path  runs  down  to  a 

gicturesque  waterfall,  with  a  bridge  to  affoid  a  good  view, 
[any  visitors  will  make  this  their  goal,  and  may  well  be 
►  content  to  do  so.  But,  if  we  wish  to  explore  further,  returning 
to  the  road,  and  following  it  up  stream,  in  another  ten  minutes 
we  see  before  us  Pistyll-y-Llyn,  a  thin  stream  descending  from 
a  great  height  over  precipitous  rocks.  Pistyll-y-Llyn  is  still 
about  a  mue  and  a  half  away  ;  near  by  is  a  house  where 
travellers  who  have  driven  from  Machynlleth  are  allowed  to 
put  up  their  horses,  while  they  walk  the  remainder  of  the  way. 
From  near  the  fall,  a  stiff  ascent  can  be  made  to  Uyn  Pen 
jRhaiadr  (about  seven  miles  from  Machynlleth),  where  there  is 
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Ashing,  for  which,  however,  the  permission  of  Sir  Pryse 
Pryse  of  Go^erddan  must  be  obtained.  Plynlimon  lies  to  the 
«outh-east  (lour  miles  as  the  crow  flies),  and  the  mountaineer 
-could  make  his  way  there,  or  south  to  Pont  Erwyd  (some  nine 
or  ten  miles),  and  the  Devil's  Bridge.  He  should,  of  course,  be 
provided  with  an  ordnance  map. 

The  return  journey  from  OlaspwU  (where  refreshments  can 
"be  obtained)  should  be  made  by  way  of  Glandovey  station,  by 
•crossing  two  little  bridges,  and  keeping  down  the  stream. 
When  the  main  road  is  reached,  the  station  is  about  half-a-mUe 
Away  to  the  left.  Though  this  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
walks  in  Wales  it  was  only  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  by  an 
•enterprising  geologist,  who  found  glacier  marks  and  drifted 
boulders  on  which  to  feast  his  ^es,  as  well  as  a  wealth  of  ferns 
-and  mosses.  The  Cambrian  Kailway  Company  now  provide 
facilities  for  visiting  the  valley  from  Aberystwyth  and  Berth, 
and  thousands  of  people  find  their  way  there  every  summer. 
And  for  the  benefit  of  sojourners  at  Aberystwyth  and  Berth,  let 
us  reverse  the  route.  We  arrive  at  Glandovey  (not  Glandovey 
Junction)  station,  and  follow  a  lane  which  runs  ofif  to  the  right 
from  the  Machynlleth  road  about  half  a  mile  in  the  direction  of 
that  town.  The  stream  is  on  our  left,  and  after  awhile  a  high 
rock  rises  to  the  left,  known  as  Cyfarthfa,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Foxes'  Barking  Place.  About  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  Machynlleth  road  we  reach  Glaspwll,  where  another  valley 
joins  the  one  we  are  ascending.  Two  streams  are  crossed  by  a 
couple  of  foot-bridges,  and  we  join  the  road  described  in  the 
last  paragraph.  In  returning  to  Machynlleth  from  GlaspwU 
<2^  m. ),  remember,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left  at  the  point 
where  a  stream  runs  down  a  valley  towards  the  Dovey ,  to  ascend 
through  the  trees.  The  road  bends  to  the  left,  and  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  we  go  down  in  front  of  two  or  three  little  cottages. 

TO    CORRIS    AND    CADER     IDRIS* 

And  now  for  the  Corris  line,  with  a  gauge  of  2  feet  3  inches  ; 
and,  if  we  desire  it,  a  visit  to  Cader  Idris,  for  the  conveyances 
which  are  provided  in  the  summer  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way will  take  us  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The 
station-yard  adjoins  the  Cambrian,  and  the  carriages  on  this 
little  railway  have  so  much  glass  and  are  so  seated  that  you  can 
■enjoy  the  scenery  in  comfort.  First  crossing  the  Dovey,  the 
Corris  line  for  the  rest  of  its  course  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Dulas,  running  between  that  river  and  the  main  road  to  Corris 
and  Dolgelley.  The  hills  rise  on  each  side,  the  river  is  beauti- 
fully fringed  with  trees,  here  and  there  a  long  reach  of  the 
stream  ms^es  a  charming  picture,  or  a  tributary  stream  comes 
tumbling  over  its  stony  bed.     Beyond  Esgairgeiliog  station  a 
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bridge,  locally  known  as  Evans's  Bridge,  spans  the  Dalas  at 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  spot  in  tnis  short  journey,  and 
soon  afterwards  we  are  at  Corris,  close  to  the  slate  works,  and 
at  the  junction  of  two  valleys.     The  line  runs  on  for  another 
mile  and  a  half  to  AherUefeni,  making  its  total  length  6}  miles ; 
and  from  Aherllefeni  the  pedestrian  can  reach  Dolgelley  in  seven 
miles  by  a  parish  road  which  joins  the  high  road  to  Dolgelley  at 
the  old  tollgate,  thence  to  the  Cross  Foxes,  and  thence  by  the 
**  old  road."    There  is  a  shorter  walk  across  a  shoulder  of  Gader- 
Idris,  but  it  involves  a  considerable  ascent.    Corris  will  be  the 
station  for  the  majority  of  visitors  bent  upon  seeing  Cader,  or 
driving  to  Dolgelley,  or  making  a  beautiful  round  to  Towyn,  ott 
foot  or  wheels,  for  conveyances  ply  in  the  season  pastTalyllyn  lake 
to  another  railway  station  at  A bergynolwyn.  From  Corris  station 
the  road  for  Talvllyn— the  main  Dolgellty  road — runs  up  a 
valley  to  the  left,  by  the  Corris  stream.    Cader  Idris  rises 
in  front,  and  seems  to  shut  in  the  valley,  but  soon  another  valleys 
opens  out.    Our  road  bends  to  the  left  from  the  Dolgelley  roaa,. 
and  we  approach  the  lake,  which  is  2)  miles  from  the  station. 
A  road  runs  down  the  side  of  the  lake  to  hotels  and  cottages,, 
the  little  village  of  Talyllyn  at  the  other  end  (3 J  miles  from 
Corris),  and  then  on  to  Abereynolwyn  station  (3  miles  further). 
Talyllyn,  which  is  eminently  a  place  of  rest,  is  more  fully 
described  in  our  Towyn  section. 

For  Cader  Idris,  coming  from  Corris,  we  avoid  the  road 
which  runs  down  the  side  of  the  lake,  and,  crossing  the  head  of  it, 
reach  another  road,  then  turn  right,  and  in  five  minutes  left,  by  a 
lane  leading  to  Minffordd  farm,  and  take  a  path  on  the  right  of  a 
Lbream,  which  is  broken  here  and  there  into  pretty  waterfalls, 
until  we  reach  the  cwm,  at  the  end  of  which  is  Llyn-y-Cae,  one- 
of  the  finest  bits  of  Cader.  Crossing  the  stream,  keeping  to  the 
south  of  the  lake,  and  round  the  further  end  of  it,  we  shall  find 
a  place  to  climb,  but  be  careful  to  choose  the  right  one,  a  grasay 
hotloWf  for  the  lake  is  surrounded  by  lofty  and  precipitous  rocks. 

The  pedestrian  who  walksfrom  Corris  to  Dolgelley  by  the  driving 
road  will  avoid  the  turning  to  Talyllyn,  and  Mter  awhile  ascend  a 
long  incline,  and  presently  reach  the  Cross  Foxes,  where  he  will 
begin  to  descend.  From  the  Cross  Foxes  a  mile  can  be  saved 
by  taking  the  old  road  on  the  left  of  the  new  one,  but  it  is  a 
rough  walk. 

To  sum  up  distances  from  Corris  station  : — To  Dolgelley  by 
driving  road,  lOi  ;  to  Minffordd,  3,  summit  of  Cader,  6 ;  to- 
Talyllyn  lake,  24,  and  village,  3i ;  to  Abergynolwyn  station,  6}. 

Another  excursion  from  Machynlleth  is  to  Pennal  (4  m.), 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  perhaps  Mag- 
lona,  and  where  there  is  a  tomen  in  Talgarth  Park.     It  is  12" 
miles  to  Towyn  through  Pennal  and  by  way  of  a  pretty  valley- 
called  Dyffryn  Gwyn.    Finally,  Talyllyn  can  ^so  be  reachea 
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in  10  miles  from  Machynlleth,  by  a  good  mountain  road  throuffhs. 
Bryn-yr-Eglwys  to  Abergynolwyn  (7  m.)  The  road  crosses  the- 
westem  shoulder  of  Y  Briddell  Arw  (2,190  feet.) 
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To  continue  our  journey  on  the  Cambrian  Railway,  the  yellow- 
washed  farm  house,  Gelli  Goch,  which  we  see  on  the  left, 
about  a  mile  from  Machynlleth,  was  the  birthplace  of  Mrs* 
Cobden,  whose  husband,  and  Mr.  Bright,  were  at  one  time- 
largely  interested  in  the  mines  of  the  neighbourhood.  Past 
Glandovey  Junction  (where  the  line  to  Towyn  and  Barmouth 
branches  off),  the  Llyfnant  stream,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned,  and  which  divides  North  and  South  Wales,  and 
Montgomeryshire  from  Cardiganshire,  is  crossed.  The  castle 
we  see  rising  above  the  next  station  (Glandovey)  is  a 
modem  building.  Beyond  Glandovey  the  line  runs  over 
a  large  bog,  Cors  Fochno,  where,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Mabinogion  (Welsh  folk-tales),  once  upon  a  time  lived  the 
oldest  living  creature — a  toad ;  and  adjoining  it  is  Traeth 
Maelgwn,  on  the  margin  of  the  Dovey.  Here,  it  is  said, 
in  517,  was  decided  the  sovereignty  of  North  Wales  in 
this  wise  : — 

Wales,  at  the  time  we  refer  to,  was  diyided  into  six  principalities,  ^nd  ^ 
bere  representatives  of  each  and  claimants  for  the  dignity  met  to  choose  a 
king.    The  tradition  is  somewhat  hazy  as  to  the  process  of  election  ;  but  a 
Menonethshire  friend  of  Maelgwn,  named  Maeldar,  was  extremely  anxious  - 
to  see  his  man  in  power ;  so  he  privately  prepared  "  a  chair  with  waxen  > 
wings,"  on  which  he  placed  Maelgwn.    We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  line 
of  argument  was  pursued,  but  whatever  it  was,  it  was  ruthlessly  cut  short 
by  the  tide  coming  in  and  the  audience  running.    Maelgwn  alone  remained, 
floating  on  his  waxen  wings ;  so  perhaps  he  put  the  question,  and  it  was- 
carried  n«m.  con.  that  Maelgwn  should  be  king,    At  any  rate  king  he  be- 
came, *'and  there  was  none  to  dispute  his  sovereignty."    King  Canute  and 
hia  courtiers,  a  few  centuries  later,  were  not  half  so  clever  ;  and  probably 
this  is  the  first  literal  instance  on  record  where  taking  the  tide  at  the  flood 
led  on  to  fortune.    Some  folks  believe  that  Shakspeare  visited  Wales.    We 
wonder  whether  this  incident  originated  the  fine  passage  it  suggests  I 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line,  between  the  villages  of  Eglwya 
Fach  and  Tre'rddol,  which  are  seen  nestling  under  the  hil&,  tne 
traveller  catches  a  glimpse  of  Lod^e  Park  among  surrounding 
trees ;  it  was  once  the  residence  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  who- 
brought  the  New  River  to  London,  and  worked  mines  about 
here.  We  have  spoken  of  the  tide  at  this  point,  and  our  f  riend» 
will  have  observed  that  the  Dovev  became  a  tidal  river  sooo 
after  we  left  Machynlleth.  Across  the  estuary  we  see  Aberdovey ,. 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  stop  at  Ynys-14s  station.  Leaving; 
Ynys-l^  we  lose  the  Dovey,  which  is  lost  itself  in  a  very  few 
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minates,  being  merged  in  Cardigan  Bay;  and  liere,  in  dear 
^weather,  Plynumon  may  be  seen,  rearing  its  summit  a  little  way 
^bove  the  hills  on  the  left.  Our  next  halt  is  at  Berth,  and  some 
^distance  to  our  left  lies  the  village  of  Taliesin ;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

In  olden  times  Prince  Gwyddno  Oaranhlr  had  a  castle  at  a  spot  now  aboul 

-Mven  miles  out  in  the  Bay,  as  well  as  a  fishing  weir,  where  a  hundred 
pounds'  worth  of  fish  was  wont  to  be  taken  on  the  eve  of  May-day  erery 
year.  This  Qwyddno  had  a  son  Elphin,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  yoong 
men  that  ever  lived,  who  was  a  constant  source  of  srief  and  sorrow  to  his 
father  on  that  account.  The  story  of  Taliesin's  birth,  and  the  marrelloiui 
incidents  connected  with  it,  as  given  in  the  strange,  *'  History  of  Tkliesin,'* 

published  in  the  Myvyrian  Arehaiology^  would  occupy  too  much  space  here ; 
■ufiSce  it  to  say  that  his  mother,  Ceridwen,  immediately  after  his  birth, 
wrapped  him  up  and  placed  him  in  a  coracle,  and  committed  him  to  the 

-mercy  of  the  waves  in  Cardigan  Bay.  This  was  on  the  2dth  of  April.  That 
year  Gwyddno,  being  deprived  of  his  wide  domains  by  the  sea,  had  nothing 
lo  give  his  son— Elpnih— but  what  should  be  taken  in  the  weir.  On  Iday-day 
morning,  when  Elphin  came  to  see  what  had  been  taken,  not  a  single  fish 
could  he  find,  but  he  perceived  a  coracle  entangled  in  the  poles  of  the  weir, 
and  sent  one  of  his  men  to  examine  it,  observing  at  the  same  time,  "  Perhaps 
after  all  that  coracle  contains  the  value  of  a  hundred  pounds."     After 

-opening  the  coracle  the  man,  on  discovering  within  it  a  beautiful  child, 
exclaimed,  "Llyma  Dal  iesin"  (Here  is  a  pretty  ftuM).  '*  Taliesin  let  his 
name  be  then,"  said  Elphin ;  and  mounting  ms  horse,  he  rode  home,  taking 
np  the  child,  who  kept  his  seat  behind  him  as  firmly  as  if  he  had  been  in  an 
easy  chair,  and  beguUed  the  tedium  of  the  journey  by  reciting  an  ode  con- 
soling Elphin  on  his  seeming  evil  fortune.  Elphin  had  the  lad,  like  Moses, 
instructed  in  all  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  he  became  a  pr(n)hetic 
poet,  and  chief  of  the  bards,  recounting  the  victories  of  Arthur  in  life,  and 
the  certainty  of  his  return  after  death  to  drive  the  invader  away.  Many 
wonderful  things  are  recorded  of  Taliesin  which  we  cannot  stop  to  notice. 
His  whole  history  has  indeed  been  so  overlaid  with  exaggerations  of  bards 
and  monkish  historians  that  some  modem  writers  deny  the  whole,  and  put 

-down  Taliesin  as  a  'Mrs.  Harris,'  of  the  ancients.  There  is  an  ancMnt 
grave  on  the  hill  above  the  village  of  Taliesin  called  "Bedd  Taliesin"  (the 

.grave  of  Taliesin),  which  tradition  calls  the  last  resting  place  of  the  poet. 

A  walk  to  Bedd  Taliesin  may  well  form  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  be  obsen^ed  by  the  temporary  residents  of  Berth  and 
Aberystwyth.  The  train  may  be  taken  to  Llanfihaneel  (between 
Berth  and  Aberystwyth),  whence  the  walk  to  Talybont  village 
is  easy  and  pleasant  (2^  miles).  Pass  through  the  village,  and 
then  a  lane  leads  in  about  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  *^  grave," 
which  is  on  the  right-hand  side,  near  a  bend  of  the  road,  and  is 
marked  by  a  large  stone  that  once  covered  it.  A  further 
walk  to  the  east  to  the  summit  of  Moel-y-Gaer  (an  ancient  en- 
campment) is  recommended  for  the  view  it  commands  of  Cors 
Fochno,  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey,  and  the  Merionethshire 
mountains  in  the  back  ground.  But  visitors  at  Berth  can  now 
reach  Talybont  or  Taliesin  (the  distance  in  each  case  is  4  miles) 
-by  the  new  footpath  across  the  marsh,  constructed  chiefly  with 
the  subscriptions  of  the  masters  and  pupils  of  Uppingham 
-School,  who,  in  1876,  took  temporary  possession  of  Berth  HoteL 
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By  means  of  this  path  a  pleasant  round  might  be  taken,  starting- 
by  way  of  Llanfihangel  and  returning  from  Bedd  Taliesin  by  a. 
road  which  leads  to  the  village  of  Taliesin,  and  so  home  to- 
Borth.    The  visit  of  the  School  left  pleasant  memories  behind 
on  both  sides ;  a  seat  on  the  footpath  records  that  it  is  **ln 

grateful  memory  of  1876-77 ;"  and  a  little  volume,  **  Uppinghan^ 
y  the  Sea,"  tells  the  story  of  how  the  boys  came  to  Berth,  and 
what  they  did  when  they  got  there. 

Borth  is  a  quiet  place,  with  a  great  stretch  of  level  country 
behind  it ;  but  for  invigorating  sea  breezes  some  people  think 
there  are  few  places  like  it,  and  not  a  few  visitors  who  have 
once  rambled  along  its  four  miles  of  sand  return  to  it  year  after 
year.  On  the  beach  the  remains  of  a  former  forest  are  to  be 
found,  signs  of  a  time  when  what  is  now  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
was  dry  land,  and  engineers  will  be  interested  in  seeing  the 
attempts  made  at  Borth  by  means  of  groins  to  keep  out  the  sea,, 
which  seems  inclined  to  make  further  inroads.  Indeed,  tradi- 
tion affirms  that  when  certain  ''three  stones"  are  found  Borth 
will  be  swallowed  up  by  the  waves,  as  Garanhir's  domains  were^ 
in  the  sixth  century.  Starting  along  the  sands  in  a  northerly 
direction  you  can  make  your  way  in  a  little  over  three  miles  to  the 
shore  opposite  Aberdovey,  following  the  line  of  poles,  and  at 
low  tide  hail  a  feriy  from  that  town,  which  can  otherwise  only 
be  reached  by  a  journey  of  14  miles.  There  are  at  Borth, 
besides  a  large  Hotel  and  Sanatorium,  a  number  of  lodging- 
houses,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  village  bold  rocks  rise 
from  the  shore. 

A    road    runs    up   this    rising   ground,   and  to  the    right, 
over    the    rocks,    is    Pen-y-Wylfa,    from    which    there    is    a 

glorious  view,  Snowdon  ana  Cader  Idris  on  the  north, 
lynlimon  on  the  east,  the  broad  Atlantic  on  the  west. 
Making  our  way  back  from  Pen-y-Wylfa  to  the  hill-road, 
in  less  than  two  miles  from  Borth  a  path  leads  to  the 
right,  into  a  little  valley  running  down  to  the  sea ;  crosses  a 
stream  near  Wallog,  and  then  runs  parallel  with  the  beach  ;  in 
a  mile  or  so  skirts  Clarach  Bay,  and  enters  Aberystwyth  by 
Constitution  Hill,  a  beautiful  walk  of  six  miles  from  Borth.  Near 
Wallog  lies  Sarn  Cynfelin,  which  is  worth  mentioning,  not 
because  there  is  anything  remarkable  to  see,  but  because  it  is 
one  of  several  sarns  on  this  coast,  which  have  been  supposed  by 
some  to  be  causeways  in  a  large  tract  of  submerged  land,  but 
are  now  classed  among  natural  formations. 

Travellers  by  train  from  Borth  to  Abervstwyth  soon  plunge 
into  a  valley  which  reminds  them  more  of  tte  Midland  Counties 
than  of  Wales  and  the  seaside  ;  pass  through  a  station  where 
the  porters  are  expected  to  call  out  "  Llanfihangel-geneu'r- 
glyn  "  for  the  eiiification  of  the  passengers  ;  visit  a  plfuse  they 
never  expected  to  see  (out  of  London),  viz,,  "Bow-street"  ; 
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<a«kii't  Go^erddan  Park,  where  horse  races  were  formerly  held  ; 
.Nand  finally  admire  the  massive  tower  of  Llanbadam  Church  on 
-^e  ri^ht,  just  before  Aberystwyth  is  reached.     The  antiquary 

should  note  that  above  Llanfihangel  Church  (right)  is  the  site 
<of  an  ancient  stronghold,  and  that  there  is  a  large  encampment, 

Yr  Hen  Gaer,  on  the  hill  to  the  left  as  he  passes  Bow-street. 


EXCURSIONS     AND     DISTANCES. 

Bv  .RoaJ.— Alltwen  Cliffs,  2  m. ;  Monk's  Cave,  6  (can  be  reached 
by  boat;  also  by  cliffs,  but  see  description);  Clarach  Valley,  2: 
Devil's  Bridge,  12 ;  Pont  Erwyd,  12 ;  'Steddfagurig,  leUnearest  poini 
to  summit  of  Plynlimon) ;  Llanidloes,  29^ ;  Borth  (by  the  Coast  Walk 
previously  described),  6  ;  Aberaeron,  16. 

By  iiai{.— [Where  the  distance  by  rail  exceeds  one  figure, 
say  8,  we  give  the  next  highest,  9.1  Llanfihangel,  6  m.  (for 
Bedd  Taliesin,  4  m.) ;  Borth,  9  ra.  ;  (ilandovey,  l(r(for  Llyfnant 
Valley,  6,  there  and  back) ;  Machynlleth,  21 ;  Corris,  26  (for 
summit  of  Cader,  6,  Talyllyn,  3^,  Abergynolwyn,  6^,  whence 
it  is  7  m.  by  rail  to  Towyn) ;  Aberdovey,  23 ;  Towyn,  27  ;  Barmouth, 
39 ;  Dolgelley,  45 ;  Harlech,  49 ;  Llanrhystyd  Road,  3  (for  Monk's 
Cave,  4) ;  Llanilar,  6  (for  Castle  Hill,  an  ancient  encampment) ; 
Trawscoed,  9  (for  Devil's  Bridge,  7) ;  Strata  Florida,  14  (for  the 
Abbey,  3) ;  Tregarcn,  20. 

ABERYSTWYTH  (winter  population  about  7,0(X))  has  lonff 
been  one  of  the  favourite  watering  places  of  Wales,  and 
<had  nmde  its  reputation  before  Llanauono  was  heard  of  or 
Rhyl  was  more  than  a  village.  David  Cox  painted  its  beautiful 
bay,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  other  fashionable  physicians  sounded 
abroad  the  virtues  of  its  health -giving  air,  and  in  the  days  of 
stage  coaches  it  already  attractea  numbers  of  English  visitors. 
Looging  houses  abound  on  the  long  parade  and  in  the  streets 
of  the  town,  nor  is  there  any  scarcity  of  hotels.  For  sea 
bathing,  we  need  hardly  say,  every  facility  is  provided,  and 
the  local  authorities  have  spent  money  freely  to  increase 
the  attractions  of  Aberystwyth  for  people  in  search  of  health. 
The  water  supply  for  the  town  is  now  brought  all  the  way  from 
Llyn  Llygad  Rheidol,  near  the  summit  of  Plynlimon,  and 
visitors  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  what  they 
drink  is  pure  and  unadulterated.  The  Corporation  has  spent 
£20,0(X)  on  the  water  supply,  and  many  thousands  more  on 
<4>!iving  and  sanitary  works,  and  other  public  imprcyements. 
The  sea  shore  at  Aberystwyth  forms  an  attractive  hunting 

f  round  for  precious  pebbles.  These  have  always  been  one  (3 
le  attractions  to  visitors  who  make  a  prolonged  stay  in  the 
place,  as  the  eager  search  amidst  such  a  mass  of  shingle  affords 
:an  object  that  at  onco  fills  up  time  and   promotes  health. 
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'Whether  profit  of  another  kind  is  gained  by  these  explorations 
— except  to  the  lapidaries  with  whom  Aberystwyth  abounds — 
iias  been  questioned.  Indeed  it  has  been  whispered  that  the 
lapidaries  are  the  only  persons  in  the  place  who  Know  where  to 
find  the  really  valuable  "Aberystwyth  agates ; "  and  one  writer, 
in  LaTid  and  Water ,  boldly  declared  that  ''most  exposed  for 
SBilein  the  shops  are  visitors  like  himself."  It  is  well  to  put 
Tisitors  on  their  guard,  but  as  there  are  doubtless  precious 

Sebbles  on  the  beach,  so,  the  reader  may  be  sure,  there  are 
onest  lapidaries  in  the  town.  The  promenade,  some  three 
•quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea, 
■&Sbrds  ample  room  for  walking  or  lounging,  and  the  beach  in 
some  parts  supplies  beds  of  firm  sand,  where  youthful  navvies 
and  architects  can  find  delightful  amusement.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  terrace  are  the  Craiglais  Rocks  and  Cove,  which  are 
well  worth  seeing,  particularly  when  the  flowing  tide  breaks 
-over  the  reefs. 

To  the  luxurious  tourist,  or  to  one  tired  out  by  his  rambles, 
the  Promenade  Pier  will  offer  a  welcome  rest,  and  during  the 
fommer  evenings  much  attractive  music  is  discoursed  at  the  far 
end  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  But,  hardy  or  effeminate, 
iJl  persons  visiting  Aberystwyth  should  manage,  once  at  least,  to 
ascend  Constitution  Hill,  at  the  north  end  of  the  town,  and,  if 
practicable,  continue  the  walk  to  Berth,  some  seven  miles  up 
and  down  over  the  hills.  They  will  meet  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  attractions,  including  hedges  laden  with  roses  and  honeysuckle, 
■  and  lanes  as  rural  as  in  the  Midland  Counties.  Pedestrians  not 
inclined  to  wander  so  far  can  turn  to  the  right  when  they  descend 
into  the  Clarach  Valley  from  Constitution  Hill,  and  by  keeping  to 
the  right  make  a  delightful  walk  through  the  Cwm  woods,  and 
back  to  the  town  by  Penglais  Hill,  a  total  distance  of  about  four 
miles.     Llangorwen  Church  is  in  the  Clarach  Valley. 

The  Rheidol  and  Ystwyth  rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  at  Aber- 
ystwyth, were  once  among  the  best  trout  and  salmon  streams  in 
Wales,  but  are  now  fishless,  for  the  waters  were  poisoned  by  lead 
mining.  An  attempt  is  about  to  be  made,  now  that  most  of 
the  mines  have  stopped  working,  to  stock  the  water  with  fish, 
and  to  preserve  it.  In  the  meantime  sport  may  be  obtained 
in  the  l>ovey  at  Machvnlleth,  the  Teify  at  Tregaron,  and  in 
some  of  the  mountain  laKCS.  Many  fishermen  find  much  pleasure 
in  angling  for  bass  from  the  rocks  at  Aberystwyth,  or  for 
mackerel,  gurnet,   and  other  sea  fish,  from  a  boat. 

The  first  attraction  of  Aberystwyth  next  to  the  beach  is  the 
Castle.  The  ruins  stand  above  the  sea,  westward  of  the  town, 
upon  a  little  rocky  promontory  reached  by  a  gentle  walk.  The 
view,  from  Pemorokeshire,  south,  to  Carnarvonshire,  north, 
-which  bound  Cardigan  Bay,  is  seen  to  perfection  on  this  spot, 
rifcT  -we  stand  about  mid-way  between  the  extreme  points,  and 
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have  the  curving  shore  in  view  a  good  part  of  the  distance.  Of 
course  the  look-out  north  is  the  most  charming,  for  it  includes 
the  hills  which  rise  round  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey,  and  far 
beyond ;  with  Snowdon  itself  on  clear  days. 

The  original  castle  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  Gilbert  de- 
Strongbow  in  1109.  Previously  to  this  battles  long  and  fierce  had  been 
fought  between  Welsh  princes  and  Nonnan  lords ;  and  Gilbert  came  into 
power,  under  the  sanction  of  Henry  t.,  after  beating  Cadwgan  ap  Bleddyn- 
out  of  the  province.  Gilbert  built  the  Castle  to  fortify  his  position.  In 
1113,  Gryffydd  ap  Rhys  marched  his  followers  up  to  Aberystwyth  to  storm 
the  castle,  but  unfortunately  encamped  for  a  night  at  Lhinbadam,  where 
he  irritated  the  monks  by  violating  their  sanctuary,  or,  more  likely,  by 
fora^g  amongst  their  cattle,  and  gave  Gilbert  time  the  better  to  arm  his- 
retamers.  The  night's  delay  was  fatal ;  and  the  curses  of  the  Church,, 
added  to  the  spears  of  the  Normans,  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Welsh  band.  In  1135,  GryflPydd  ap  Cynan,  King  of  North  Wales,  sent  hi* 
sons  to  try  their  fortunes  before  the  walls  of  the  stronghold,  and  it  fell 
before  them.  Somehow  or  other  the  castle  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt, 
for  about  1137  it  was  set  on  fire  in  consequence  of  a  family  quarrel.  Another 
castle,  and  another  destruction,  are  recorded  before  the  year  1208.  But 
we  have  no  room  to  follow  the  early  history  of  the  buildings  and  burning* 
of  the  unlucky  place.  We  must  not  omit,  however,  to  say  that  the  inevita- 
ble Owain  Glyndwr,  when  he  made  Plynlimon  his  head  quarters  in  1402, 
turned  his  eye  on  the  castle;  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  took  it ;  and  from  Owain's  time  we  take  a  leap  to  the  year  1637,  when 
we  find  Charles  I.,  hopeful  from  the  accounts  he  had  received  of  silver  (Ms- 
covered  in  the  Welsh  mountains,  authorizing  a  mint  to  be  erected  in  the  castle. 
The  coin  made  of  this  ore  was  stamped  with  a  feather  on  each  side,  and 
specimens  may  now  be  seen  in  the  College  Museum.  An  Aberystwyth 
shilling  realized  £10  some  time  ago  at  a  sale  of  coins  in  London.  Last 
scene  of  all  in  its  eventful  history  is  the  advent  of  another  **  inevitable  " — 
Cromwell— who,  through  Colonel  Rice  Powell,  dismantled  the  fortress. 

Near  the  Castle  is  the  University  College.  The  promoters 
were  fortunate  in  securing  for  £10,000  the  abandoned  works 
that  were  to  form  the  grand  Castle  Hotel.  The  College  was 
opened  in  1872  ;  but  at  midnight,  July  8,  1885,  a  fire  broke  out^ 
by  which  a  great  part  was  destroyed,  and  the  Governors,  aided 
by  the  unfauing  generosity  of  the  Welsh  people  in  supporting 
their  popular  college,  had  to  set  about  the  erection  of  a  fresh 
building,  for  which  plans  were  sent  in  at  the  beginning  of  1886, 
and  carried  out  two  years  later.  The  number  of  students 
gradually  increased,  until  in  1888  the  register  contained  close 
upon  200  men  and  women,  Welsh  and  English.  The  visitor 
will  be  chiefly  interested  in  the  museum,  which  already  contains 
many  objects  of  considerable  value  and  interest,  illustrating  the 
industry  and  archaeology  of  Wales. 

Llanbadarn  Fawr  is  reached  in  little  over  a  mile  to  the 
south  east  of  Aberystwyth.  Its  church  we  have  already  noticed 
to  the  right  as  we  came  into  town  along  the  Cambrian  RaUwav, 
In  the  story  of  the  origin  of  this  church  we  are  told 
that  the  sanctity  of  St.  Dubricius  and  St.  David  drew  inta 
Great  Britain  St.  Paternus,  a  devout  young  man  bom  of  noble- 
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parents  in  Brittany.  When  this  Paternus  was  given  to  the 
world,  the  father  and  mother  retired  from  it,  and  separated,  the- 
better  to  consecrate  themselves  to  holy  meditation.  Their  son^ 
became  a  distinguished  saint  and  confessor,  and  founded  Llan*- 
badarn  Church  and  see,  of  which  he  was  the  first  bishop.  This  was- 
in  the  sixth  century.  In  the  tenth  century,  the  i>anes,  not 
having  the  memory  of  devout  young  men  in  awe,  knocked  the 
place  about,  and  probably  left  it  a  diflferent  building  from  that 
which  we  now  see.  In  fact,  considerable  alteration  has  been- 
made  recently,  for  the  fabric  has  been  undergoing  the  fate  of 
all  old  churches,  that  of  "restoration."  The  chancel  contains- 
monuments  of  the  families  of  Pryse  of  Gogerddan  and  Powell  of 
Nanteos,  as  well  as  of  Lewis  Morris,  the  antiquary,  and  great 
grandfather  of  the  author  of  the  "  Epic  of  Hades."  On  the  side 
of  the  walk  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  are  two 
ancient  stones,  one  of  which  is  called  Garreg  Samson,  and  is 
supposed  to  commemorate  a  bishop  of  that  name,  who  once  had 
charge  of  the  diocese  before  it  became  merged  in  the  see  of. 
St.  David. 

The  monument  we  see  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  Pendinas,  wai; 
erected  in  honour  of  Wellington  and  Waterloo,  and  though  it  is 
not  beautiful  in  itself,  a  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which 
it  stands  will  yield  a  rich  reward.  Leaving  the  town  by  Bridge 
Street,  and  crossing  the  Rheidol,  the  way  to  the  summit  begins 
by  the  side  of  the  second  house  after  passing  under  the  railway 
bridge.  The  view  from  the  top  includes  the  Rheidol  and 
Ystwyth  valleys,  and  Plynlimon ;  Snowdon  to  the  north,  with 
the  line  of  hills  running  down  the  peninsula  of  Lleyn,  and 
ending  in  Bardsey  Island,  and  to  the  south  the  coast  of  Pem<- 
brokeshire,  ending  in  St.  David's  Head. 

Another  walk  in  the  same  direction  leads  to  fine  coast  scenery? 
south  of  the  town.  For  this  walk  the  road  to  the  right,  begin- 
ning near  some  limekilns  before  the  railway  bridge  is  reached^, 
must  be  taken.  The  road  runs  along  the  south  side  of  the 
harbour  to  a  stone  pier.  Crossing  the  Ystwyth,  the  foot  of  the; 
cliff  can  easily  be  reached,  and  if  we  climb  it,  in  spite  of'' 
obstructions  intended  to  stop  what  is  claimed  as  a  public  way, 
a  prospect  of  great  beauty  will  be  enjoyed.  [For  those  who* 
wish  to  return  to  Aberystwyth  from  here,  an  alternative  route 
may  be  mentioned.  Descending  the  cliff  again,  a  footpath 
will  be  found  near  two  cottages  half  way  across  the  valley.  Tfie 
path  runs  up  the  river  side,  and  may  be  followed  to  the  high  road' 
leading  to  the  town.]  The  walk  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs  cai> 
be  continued,  with  some  difficulty,  for  three  miles  or  so,  to  the  Egg 
Bock  and  the  Monk's  Cave,  which  well  deserve  a  visit ;  or 
they  may  be  reached  along  the  beach  if  the  state  of  the  tide  per- 
mits, and  the  pedestrian  does  not  mind  "  a  few  stones.^*  The  Egg 
Bock  stands  on  the  beach,  like  an  egg  on  end,  and  marks  the 
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-Bite  of  the  cave,  which  has  recently  been  named  the  Monk's 
•Cave,  because  the  neighbouring  farm  house  is  called  Mynachty- 
ar-Graig,  "the  Monk's  House  on  the  Rock";  why,  no  one  knows. 
But  the  easier  way  of  visiting  this  spot  is  by  boat  from  Aber- 
T^stwyth,  or  by  taking  the  Aberayron  mail  cart,  leaving  it  at  a 
Jhorse  pond  which  is  seen  after  passing  the  fifth  mile  stone,  and 
-there  following  a  lane  down  to  the  beach.  This  mail  car,  by  the 
'^vay,  is  famous  in  local  annals.  In  days  gone  by,  the  driver 
'Used  to  divide  his  passengers  into  first,  second,  and  third  class. 
First  class  passengers  rode  all  the  way,  the  second  walked  up 
-the  hills,  and  the  third  not  only  walked,  but  pushed  the  car. 

Aberystwyth  has  not  much  in  itself  to  attract  the  antiquary. 
Tlas  Criig,  a  castellated  house,  near  the  railway  station,  has 
been  traditionally  associated  with  several  historic  events,  but  on 
very  slender  foundations.  Most  of  the  building,  including  the 
•tower,  is  of  comparatively  modern  date.  But  there  is  one  story 
of  a  great  disaster  here  which  will  interest  everybody.  It  is  the 
story  of  **  Seithenyn  the  drunkard,"  and  the  loss  of  lands  by 
"Ciwyddno  Garanhir,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

According  to  tradition  the  place  on  which  the  town  stands  was  once  inland 
country,  and  the  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Holland,  were  "  only  saved  by 
being  dammed  !"    But  the  carelessness  of  a  tipsy  custodian  brought  about  a 
huge  disaster.    Cantref  y  Gwaelod,  stretching  for  miles  where  water  now 
Tolls,  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  rich  and  thriving  domain,  cultivated  and  in- 
habited by  a  numerous  population,  dwelling  in  vUlages  and  towns,  cities  and 
seaports  ;  but  one  day  the  sea  rose  and  was  tempestuous,  overwhelmed  the 
territory,  and  formed  Cardigan  Bay.     The  tradition  has  been  preserved  in 
"•prose  and  verse,  and  geologists  say  certain  "sermons  in  stones'*  prove  that 
tradition  is  not  entirely  to  be  disregarded.      But  to  return  to  Seithenyn, 
*'one  of  the  three  abandoned  drunkards  of  the  Is'.e  of  Britain,"  whose 
natural  aversion  to  water  did  not  deter  him  from  giving  his  neighbours  so 
much  of  it.    It  seems  that  the  steady  advance  of  the  waters  had  caused  the 
inhabitants  to  erect  sea  walls,  and  where  the  rivers  discharged  themselves 
into  the  ocean  floodgates  were  made,  which  were  closed  at  high  water.    The 
keeper  of  the  floodgates  at  the  time  to  which  we  refer  was  Seithenyn,  and 
one  night,  when  the  people  of  the  plain  were  slumbering  peacefully  in  their 
beds,  or  whatever  they  used  for  slumber  in  that  rude  age,  the  captain  of  the 
gates  got  drunk,  and  either  neglected  to  see  the  gates  properly  closed,  or  in 
his  cups  opened  them  himself.    In  either  case  the  result  was  that  the  plain 
■^was  deluged,  the  people  were  drowned,  and  towns  and  cities  destroyed.    We 
rare  not  aware  that  any  date  is  assigned  to  the  period  of  this  disastrous  freak, 
but  Owyddno,  the  last  of  the  princes— and  by  no  means  the  least  of  the  poets 
—who  lived  and  sang  between  460  and  520,  curses  the  memory  of  the  unluippy 
-tippler  in  vigorous  Welsh  versa,  commencing,  "  Seithenyn,  saf  di  allan  ac 
edrych " ;  and,   not   content  with  anathemas  on  the  man,   swears  at 
the*  embankment  as  well.    Even  in  the  present  day  a  deep  drawn  sigh  is 
likened  by  dwellers  on  the  coast  to  the  sigh  which  escaped  from  Owyddno 
<3aranhir  when  the  waters  broke  over  his  ^nd. 

EXCURSIONS    FROM    ABERYSTWYTH. —TO    STRATA    FLORIDA. 

Many  pleasant  excursions  can  be  made  in  a  day  from  Aber- 
Tstwyth,'  including  a  visit  to  Barmouth  and  the  Estuary  of  the 
ilawddach,  and  to  Dolgelley,  Corris,  or  Abergynolwyn,  for  the 
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Accent  of  Cader  Idris,  the  foot  of  which  can  be  reached,  via 
Machynlleth  and  Corris,  in  two  hours.  A  waterfall  in  the  Llyf • 
tiant  Valley,  which  we  describe  in  the  Machynlleth  section,  is  the 
rgoal  of  a  delightful  walk  from  Glandovey  Station,  and  there  are 
many  other  trips,  both  cheap  and  easy,  to  be  made  by  the 
-Cambrian  line. 

By  the  south  line  (the  "  Manchester  and  Milford  ")  facilitiet 
Are  afforded  for  visiting  the  ruins  of  Strata  Florida 
Abbey.  The  ruins  of  this  abbey  have  given  the  name  to  a 
railway  station.  When  the  line  stupidly  calleid  the  "  Manchester 
«nd  Milford  "  was  made,  there  was  one  halting  place  over  which 
a  contention  arose  on  the  question  of  name.  A  village  rejoicing 
in  the  jaw-breaker  of  Ystradmeurig  was  near ;  so  also  was 
anothei^  bearing  the  fearful  cognomen  of  Pontrhydfendigaid  ! 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  "No  English  need  apply  "  for  the  ofl&ce 
of  porter  if  either  were  adopted  ;  so  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut 
by  calling  the  place  Strata  Florida,  the  ruins  of  which  were 
three  miles  away.  A  more  ancient  abbey  called  Ystrad  Fflur 
is  said  to  have  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Fflur,  about  two 
tniles  distant,  and  when  the  greater  foundation  arose,  in  the 
12th  century,  it  is  supposed  that  the  monks  latinized  the  old 
-name.  Who  the  founder  was  either  of  the  first  or  second  abbey 
is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  The  monks  there  at  first  had  a 
jolly  time  of  it,  and  owned  much  land,  but  of  course  such 
A  tempting  spot  often  became  the  scene  of  great  violence,  and 
<luring  the  conflict  with  Owain  Glyndwr  in  1401  it  was 
occupied  by  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  But,,  earlier  in  its 
history,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  it  seems  to  have  been 
V)urnt,  and  finally  the  monastery  was  dissolved  by  Henry 
VIII.  The  legendary  history  of  the  abbey  is  large.  Poets 
«ang  there,  and  princes  were  buried  within  its  precincts. 
For  a  long  period  little  more  than  one  solitary  arch  remained  to 
mark  the  spot  where  so  much  of  the  history  of  South  Wales  was 
once  concentrated,  but  excavations  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Williams  of  Rhayader  have  revealed  more  exten- 
sive remains,  and  some  very  beautiful  architectural  fragments. 
The  work  of  excavation  began  in  the  early  summer  of  1887.  A 
large  portion  of  the  building,  including  several  chapels  and  the 
ohapter  house,  and  a  number  of  moiis'  graves  of  early  date, 
was  cleared  and  the  main  features  were  made  out.  The  details 
have  been  declared  to  be  equal  to  those  of  our  finest  English 
Cathedrals,  and  Strata  Florida  Abbey  must  have  been  one  of 
the  largest  and  grandest  of  the  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  Wale?. 

Two  miles  up  the  stream  which  runs  past  the  ruins,  the  Teify 
Jjake,  situate  amid  wild  scenery,  is  reached ;  and  in  the  village 
of  Pontrhydfendigaid,  through  which  we  passed  on  our  way  to 
Strata  Florida,  a  spring  of  chalybeate  water  has  been  discovered. 
JNearer  the  station   in   the   other  direction  is  Ystradmeurig, 
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with  a  school  woU-known  in  Wales. 

THE     DEVIL'S     BRIDGE. 

Bat  the  great  attraction  of  the  neighbourhood  is  the  Devil'S 

BridgG  and  the  magnificent  scenery  that  surrounds  it,  and 

the  visitor  will  find  plenty  of  opportunities  for  making  the  visit,-  ^^ 

in  vehicles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  The  shortest  distance  oy  driving 

road  is  twelve  miles. 

For  pedestrians  the  nearest  way  (7  m.)  is  from  Trawscoed  Station.  After 
leaying  the  station  and  crossing  the  Ystwyth,  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the 
Aberystwyth  road  for  ajbout  half  a  mile,  then  take  the  first  road  to  the  right, 
and  the  third  to  the  left-^a  steep  lane  which  leads  up  past  a  cottage  and  '- 

alongside  a  stream  to  the  open  hillside,  from  which  there  is  a  delightful 
retrospect  towards  Trawscoed.    Still  higher  we  skirt  a  small  lake,  and  com*  ' 

in  sight  of  another  lake,  half  a  mile  or  so  to  the  right.    Passing  through  a  < 

farm  yard,  we  get  into  the  lanes  which  descend  towards  the  Devil's  Bridge.  ^ 

The  road   usually  taken  from  Aberystwyth  runs  along  an- 
elevated  ridge  on  the  south  of  the  Rheidol  valley,  and  commands^  ^, 

a  succession  of  fine  views.     Leaving  the  town  by  Bridge-street^  •' 

and  crossing  the  Rheidol,  the  road  runs  to  the  left  of  Pen  Dinas^  ,. 

and  in  a  little  more  than  a  mile  divides  into  several  branches  at  a.  ^ 

spot  marked  "Piccadilly  T.G."  on  the  ordnance  map,  where  the- 
two  roads  on  the  right  have  to  be  avoided.     The  earlier  views,  *" 

which  include  Llanbadarn,  are  not  particularly  striking,  and  the  ** 

valley  is  not  much  seen  at  first.  Beyond  the  fourth  milestone  a 
glimpse  is  caught  of  the  opening  of  the  woody  Vale  of  Melindwr, 
and  the  two  peaks  of  Plynlimon,  and  then  we  lose  sight  of  the 
valley  again ;  but  its  beauties  once  more  reveal  themselves  ; 
near  the  seventh  milestone  a  long  reach  comes  into  view,  and  we 
proceed  with  a  charming  pxanorama  before  us.  Soon  after  the 
eighth  milestone  is  passed  the  side  of  a  rock  across  the  valley 
presents  a  very  good  representation  of  a  deer  ;  and  at  the  ninth- 
milestone,  when  an  altitude  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  has  been 
reached,  it  is  worth  while  to  descend  the  crest  of  the  hill  from 
the  road,  and  have  a  peep  at  the  view  from  there.  The  last 
part  of  the  journey  is  uninteresting,  until,  suddenly,  a  turn  of 
the  road  reveals  some  of  the  glories  of  the  Devil's  Bridge. 

Carriages  usually  return  to  Aberystwyth  viii  Pont  Brwyd  and  Capel' 
Bangor  (15  m.)  The  scenery  between  the  Devil's  Bridge  and  Pont  Erwyd  is 
wild  and  romantic,  and  the  view  of  the  valley  between  Bwlch  Nant-yr-Arian< 
and  Capel  Bangor  Tenr  fine  indeed.  The  inn  at  Pont  Erwyd  stands  just 
above  a  charming  bend  of  the  lUieidol,  which  the  tourist  should  leave  hia^ 
carriage  to  see. 

The  Devirs  Bridge  has  been  variously  described,  and  at  time» 

in  lan^ua^e  so  nearly  approaching  the  sublime  as  to  verge  on 

the  riaiculous.     But  Wordsworth,  who  was  here  in  1824,  haa 

left  on    record  his   impressions   of   the   scene    in  a   sonnet. 

Wordsworth,   it    is  true,   saw    the  falls  to    perfection,   after 

heavy  rain,  but  at  all  times  the  glen  at  the  Devil's  Bridge 

is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in  Wales.     The  devil, 

by  all   accounts,  seems    to   have   had   a   great  deal    to  do- 
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-with  bridge-building  in  olden  times,  for  we  read  of  several 
structures  which  he  had  a  hand  in  erecting,  and  the  tradition 
connected  with  the  famous  bridge  on  the  St.  Gothard  road 
in  Switzerland  is  so  like  that  told  in  Cardiganshire,  that 
Mr.  Longfellow's  version,  in  the  Golden  Legend,  might  serve  for 
the  two.  But  a  friend  has  supplied  us  with  a  less  dignified 
version,  made  on  the  spot.     Here  it  is  : — 

Old  Megan  Uandimach, 
Of  Pont  y  Mynach, 

Had  lost  her  only  cow ; 
Across  the  ravine 
The  cow  was  seen, 

But  to  reacli  it  she  could  not  tell  how. 
The  Devil  that  day 
Chanced  to  wander  that  way» 

Says  he,  •'  Megan,  what's  the  matter?" 
"  I'm  riuned,"  says  she, 
*•  The  cow's  lost  to  me," 

And  she  set  up  a  dolorous  clatter. 
Says  the  Devil,  "  A  bridge 
I'll  raise  from  the  ridge, 

And  the  two  rocks  together  will  join, 
To  recover  your  loss, 
But  the  first  thing  that  shall  cross 

Must  ever  and  ever  be  mine." 

Old  Megan  contented, 
Then  quickly  consented, 

Satan  hoped  to  have  made  her  his  prey, 
So  under  her  nose 
The  high  arch  arose. 

Says  the  Devil,  "  Now  trudge  it  away." 
In  her  pocket  she  fumbled, 
A  crust  out  she  tumbled. 

And  called  her  little  black  cur, 
The  crust  over  she  threw, 
The  cur  after  it  flew. 

Says  she  :— "  The  dog's  yours,  crafty  Sir." 
The  Devil  looked  queer. 
And  scratched  his  right  ear, 

Then  sprang  from  the  side  of  the  ravine ; 
Says  he,  "A  fine  hit. 
The  biter  is  bit, 

For  the  mangy  cur  isn't  worth  having." 

Pont-y-Mynach  (which  means,  not  Devil's  but  Monk's  Bridge) 
was  probably  erected  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  ;  tradition 
-says,  because  a  young  monk  lost  his  life  in  trying  to  cross  the 
<5hasm  on  his  way  to  a  hospice  in  North  Wales.  Legendary 
history  points  to  the  fact  that  the  monks  had  as  much  to  do 
with  the  devil  in  bygone  ages  as,  according  to  the  ultra-Protea- 
tant  theory,  they  have  now-a-days.  One  writer,  more  witty 
than  anticiuarian,  suggests  that  the  bridge  might  have  been 
t)uilt  by  his  Satanic  Majesty  in  the  form  of  a  priest,  during  a  fit 
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of  indigestion,  because,  as  we  know,  "  When  the  devil  was  sick^ 
the  devil  a  monk  would  be."  Mr.  Hutton,  writing  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  mentions  in  his  ouiet,  racy  manner,  a  reason 
for  the  name,  bjr  observing  : — **  Perhaps  it  acquired  the  namo^ 
of  the  DeviVs  Bridge  from  oeing  what  the  modern  beau  would 
call  *  a  devilish  inconvenient  one.' "  There  is  a  double  bridge,, 
one  built  above  the  other,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know 
that  travellers  of  the  present  age  do  not  patronize  the  devil'* 
work  ;  the  upper  bridge,  on  which  the  road  runs,  having  been 
erected  in  1753  by  the  county  magistrates. 

We  have  said  that  this  bridge  was  **  probably  "  erected  by 
the  monks  of  Strata  Florida,  and  this  is  the  general  opinion,, 
although,  like  all  general  opinions,  it  has  been  disputed.  On& 
authority  thinks  it  was  built  by  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  who, 
at  one  time,  were  laree  owners  of  proi>erty  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  he  defends  nis  theory  by  very  strong  conjectures. 

There  is  an  hotel  near  the  bridge,  and  the  view  from  the 
windows  **  is  exceedingly  lovely.    Immediately  below,  and  only 
separated  from  the  house  by  the  plateau  in  front,  is  a  profound 
chasm,  the  almost  perpendicular  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  trees.     At  the  bottom  of  this  abyss  runs  the  river  Mynach,. 
its  roaring  tide  hidden  from  the  eye  oy  the  deep  shades  of  sur- 
rounding woods.     This  is  called  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl.     la 
front  of  the  hotel  is  seen  the  Eheidol  rushing  down  a  chasm  in 
the  mountains,  and  forming  a  fall  second  only  to  that  under  the 
bridge  itself."    The  falls,  of  which  there  are  several,  may  be- 
visited  under  the  escort  of  a  guide,  or,  more  pleasantly,  we- 
think,  without  a  showman,  though  with  a  fee  (Is. )   The  deepest  is- 
down  a  perpendicular  precipice  of  114  feet.    The  total  accumu- 
lation of  falls,  running  into  each  other,  so  to  speak,  is  314  feet,, 
and  the  rocks  on  either  side,  clothed  with  brushwood,  rise  to  a 
great  height.     Plenty  of  time  should  be  allowed  for  exploring, 
or    half  the   beauties  of   the   place   will  be  missed.      After 
crossing   the  county  bridge  above  the  Devil's  Bridge   thero- 
are  paths  on  both  sides  of  the  road  to  be  descended — one  on  th& 
right  to  the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl,  which  we  visit  first,  and  then, 
returning  to  the  road,  take  the  other  on  the  left  which  will  lead» 
us  down  into  the  Glen  where   the  Mynach  and  the  Bheidol 
waters  meet.    A  fine  fall  of  the  Rheidol  is  seen  on  the  right ;. 
the  Mynach,  or  Devil's  Bridge  Falls,  lie  in  the  hollow  on  the  left. 
A  flight  of  steps,  called  Jacob's  Ladder,  leads  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Glen,  over  which  a  picturesque  bridge  has  been  thrown  to 
enable  the  visitor  to  climo  back  to  the  hotel  plateau  by  the  side 
of  the  falls,  and  to  see  the  varying  and  beautiful  features  of  the- 
scene. 

In  addition  to  the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  Parson'8  Bridge  is 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  neighbourhood.  This  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  higher  up  the  Rheidol,  and  reached  by  following  the  roadfe 
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which  crosaes  the  bridge  from  the  hotel,  as  far  as  Yspytty 
Cynfyn,  where  a  path  is  taken  to  the  left  by  the  church,  in  the 
yard  of  which  there  are  some  ancient  stones.      The  old  Parson*s- 
Bridge  consisted  of  a  tree,  slightly  protected  by  rails,  connect- 
ing two  precipitous  rocks  enclosing  a  boiling  torrent.     A  wire 
suspension  bridge  now  spans  the  stream,  and  gives  a  better  view 
of  the  chasm.     Crossing  the  bridge  the  visitor  can  turn  down- 
stream   and    follow    it    for    some    distance   to    enjoy   a    new 
and    striking    view    of    the    ravine.       From     the    Parson's- 
Bridge  the  return  to  Aberystwyth    by    Pont  Erwyd,  where 
there  is  another  fall  close  to  the  inn,  can  be  accomplished. 
Pont  Erwyd  (which  is  on  the  Rheidol,  and  three  miles  from> 
the  Devil's  Bridge),  may  be  reached  by  crossing  the  suspension, 
bridge  and  taking  a  path  on  the  further  side  of  the  ravine,  or,, 
by  following  the  Llanidloes  road  from  Yspytty  Cynfyn  for  about 
a  mile,  and  then  turning  left. 

Seyeral  days  might  be  very  agreeably  spent  at  the  I>eyirs  Bridge  Hotel.  Be  - 
aides  the  charming  scenery  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  there  is  Plyn- 
limon,  which  may  be  conTeniently  ascended  from  'Steddfagurlg,  about  seven 
miles  away.  Few  pe<lestrians  wUl  now  take  the  long  walk  to  Rhayader  (22: 
miles),  or  the  expedition  past  Pont  Erwyd,  over  the  wide  expanse  of  Plynli- 
mon,  and  along  the  Llyfnant  Valley  to  Machynlleth. 

The  nearest  railway  station  to  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  Crosswood  (Traws- 
coedX  about  a  seven  miles'  walk.   Take  the  south  Aberystwyth  road  for  about 

I  a  mile  towards  that  town,  and  then,  just  after  passing  a  road  to  the  left,. 

!  enter  a  path  leading  left  across  the  fields,  and  after  a  while  into  another 

road.    The  general  bearing  to  Crosswood  is  south-west,  but  there  are  many- 
turns  on  the  way,  and  it  is  not  an  attractive  walk. 

A  still  longer  route  than  any  of  those  we  have  mentioned  will 
take  the  tourist  by  Hafod,  back  to  Aberystwyth  (20  m.) ;  or 
part  of  the  way  in  the  same  direction,  in  a  little  over  half  the 
distance,  to  the  Strata  Florida  railway  station.     After  proceed  - 
ing  along  the  road  (S.E.)  from  the  hotel,  for  about  two  miles,, 
an  arch  is  reached  which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Colonel 
Johnes,  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  George  Ill's,  accession. 
Less  than  a  mile  further,  near  a  little  stream,  a  turning  must  be 
taken  to  the  right,  which  leads  in  ten  minutes  or  so  to  the 
church  of  Eglwys  Newydd,  where  a  piece  of  sculpture  designed 
by  Stothard,  and  executed  by  Chantrey,  in  memory  of  Mis& 
Johnes,  is  to  be  seen.    A  few  minutes  more  bring  the  traveller 
to  Hafod,  a  place  that  has  had  a  romantic  history  and  rapidly 
passed  from  one  owner  to  another  since  Colonel  Johnes,  the 
translator   of  Froissart,  lived  there.     The  beautiful   grounds* 
contain   several   picturesque   cascades.      The-  road   by  which^ 
Aberystwyth  is  reached  from  here  follows  the  course  of  the 
Ystwyth  a  considerable  part  of  the  way,  amid  some  beautiful- 
scenery.     Five  miles  from  Devil's  Bridge  Pontrhydygroes  will 
be  passed ;  in  another  five  Pont  Llanafan  ;  and  two  miles  further^ 
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Orosswood,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lisburne  where  the  train  can 
he  taken  at  Trawscoed  station. 

ASCENT    OF    PLYNLIMON. 

Plynlimon  is  one  of  the  boggiest  mountains  in  Wales,  and  is  all  but 
^Mtthless.  When  the  ascent  is  made  from  the  southern  C^teddfaRurig)  side, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  mountain  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  summit,  which  indeed  is  not  seen  until  we  are  close  upon  it.  Some  good 
'Samaritan  has,  however,  set  up  a  series  of  g^ide  posts  on  the  two  ascents 
■we  are  about  to  describe,  by  following  which  the  climber  is  able  not  only  to 
find  his  way,  but  to  evade  the  marshes  that  lie  in  wait  for  him  if  he  presumes 
upon  any  deflection  from  the  humble  coarse  "  from  pole  to  pole." 

The  ascent  may  be  made  either  from  the  Dyffryn  Gastell  Inn  or  from 
^Steddfagiirig,  three  miles  further  on,  at  the  top  of  the  pass  on  the  Llanidloes 
road.  The  best  plan  is  to  go  by  one  route  and  return  by  the  other,  and 
tourists  who  dispense  with  guides  are  recommended  to  start  from  'Steadfa- 
gurig,  as  three-fourths  of  the  journey  can  then  be  done  by  road.  There  is 
no  inn  on  the  road  beyond  the  Dyffryn  Gastell. 

Just  before  reaching  the  first  house  in  'Steddfagurig,  a  roadway  turns  to 
the  left,  thiough  a  gate.  Follow  this  road  until  it  forks,  and  then  keep  to 
the  right  through  another  gate,  and  along  a  stream  which  you  cross  a  little 
liigher.  The  road  leads,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile,  to  an  extensive  lead 
inine.  After  passing  the  first  water-wheel,  look  out  on  the  left  for  a  series 
(»f  guide  posts,  by  following  which  you  reach  the  two  highest  cairns  in 
.about }  hour. 

The  view  is  mainly  of  bare  mountain  and  valley,  great  solitudes  with 
ticarcely  a  sign  of  human  life  or  work ;  but  hardly  anywhere  in  Wales  do  the 
surrounding  hills,  tier  behind  tier,  show  bolder  undulations,  or  nobler  out- 
lines, and  the  vast  hollow  in  which  Uyn  Llygad  Rheidol  lies,  700  feet  below 
us,  is  exceedingly  impressive.  This  lake  is  the  source  of  the  River  Bheidol, 
And  is  used  for  Aberystwyth  water  supply.  To  the  east  rises  the  ridge  of 
•Crib  yr  Esgair,  beyond  which  is  the  source  of  the  Wye.  The  source  of  the 
■Severn  lies  some  three  miles  from  the  highest  cairn  of  Plynlimon,  and  far 
jaway  from  our  line  of  route. 

Although  Plynlimon  is  the  cradle  of  rivers,  drinking  water  is  extremely 
*8carc3  for  long  distances  near  the  summit.  Coleridge  In  his  "  Table  Talk  " 
says :— "  I  took  the  thought  of  '  grinning  for  joy  *  in  the  '  Ancient  Mariner' 
.<'  Gramercy  they  for  joy  did  grin ')  from  poor  B's  remark  to  me,  when  we  hatl 
4;limbe(l  to  the  top  of  Plynlimon,  and  were  nearly  dead  with  thirst.  We 
could  not  speak  from  the  constriction,  till  we  found  a  little  puddle  under  a 
jjtone.    He  said  to  me  '  You  grinned  like  an  idiot.'  He  had  done  the  same." 

The  descent  to  the  Dyffryn  Castell  takes  about  2  hours.  The  guide  posts 
jare  somewhat  intermittent  on  this  side,  and  about  half  way  down  they 
•disappear  for  a  considerable  distance,  after  leading  the  traveller  to  a  gate 
in  a  wire  fence.  Passing  through  this  gate,  the  proper  course  is  to  keep  on 
in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  fence  (and  not  to  strike  down  towards  the 
-valley)  on  pain  of  bogs.  By  and  by  the  friendly  posts  reappear,  and  desert 
.us  no  moi  0  until  a  sufficiently  denned  track  becomes  visible.  Time  from 
Devil's  Bridge  to  Plynlimon  via  'Steddfagurig  and  down  to  Pont  Erwyd 
about  seven  hours.  The  tourist  bound  for  Aberystwyth  should  reach  Pont 
Erwyd  by  half -past  three,  for  he  will  then  stand  a  good  chance  of  finding 
A  seat  in  one  of  the  public  conveyances. 

If  the  climber  prefers  to  reverse  our  route,  he  should  begin  the  ascent  by 
SL  path  starting  alongside  the  Dyffryn  Castell  Inn,  at  first  directly  up  hill, 
and  afterwards  turning  to  the  right.  After  the  track  fails  him,  if  the  posts 
are  for  the  time  not  in  sight,  he  has  only  to  continue  the  direction  they  last 
indicated,  rather  "  favouring"  his  left  all  the  time,  until  they  reappear. 
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xro  Hbet&opeu  an&  xrowpn. 

TAKING  our  seats  in  the  Cambrian  train  once  more,  we  return 
towards  the  mountainous  county  of  Merioneth.  The  travel- 
lers of  former  days  looked  upon  the  mountains  of  Merionethshire 
with  feelings  of  awe.  Even  as  late  as  the  last  century  one  of 
them  writes  of  the  "impassable  mountains  which  we  look  at  with 
astonishment  for  their  prodigious  height."  He  adds  :— "  Some 
think  'tis  from  the  impassable  Mountains  of  this  County  that  we 
have  an  old  saying.  That  the  Devil  lives  in  the  Middle  of  Walesy 
though  I  know  there  is  another  meaning  given  to  it ;  is  a  word, 
Mr  Gamdev  calls  these  parts,  The  Alps  0/  Wales."  Giraldus 
-Oambrensis  gives  us  some  exceedingly  novel  information:— "The 
hills  are  extraordinarily  high,  and  yet  very  narrow,  and  ter- 
minating in  sharp  peaks;  nor  are  they  thin  scatter'd.  but  placed 
very  close,  anU  so  even  m  height  that  the  shepherds  frequently 
converse  from  the  tops  of  them ;  who  yet,  in  case  they  should 
wrangle  and  appoint  a  meeting,  can  scarce  come  together  from 
tnornmg  till  night.'*  Camden  seems  to  accept  Giraldus  as  a 
^gospeller,  but  Gibson,  following  Camden,  will  have  none  of  it, 
and  says  :  "  But  for  mountains  so  high,  and  their  tops  notwith- 
standing so  near  that  men  may  converse  from  them,  and  yet 
-scarce  be  able  to  meet  in  a  whole  day,  I  presume  there  are  none 
such  in  nature,  and  am  certain  there  are  not  any  in  Wales,  but 
men  conversing  from  their  tops  may  meet  in  half  an  hour." 

But  we  have  not  reached  Merionethshire  yet ;  we  only  see  it 
across  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey  as  we  travel  back  from  Aber- 
ystwyth towards  Machynlleth.  We  need  not  go  quite  to  that 
town,  for  the  coast  train  will  wait  for  us  at  Olandovty 
Junction,  and  here  we  must  change  carriages,  and  step  into 
one  that  has  just  arrived  from  Machynlleth.  In  another  minute 
we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Dovey,  and  get  into  the  county  of 
mountains.  We  have  little  to  talk  about,  but  much  to  see  before 
ve  arrive  at  Aberdovey ;  so  we  must  make  the  best  of  our 
opportunities  in  scanning  the  scenery  on  the  other  side  A  the 
estuary  which  we  have  so  recently  traversed  from  Aberystwyth. 

We  pass  through  two  or  three  little  tunnels,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  do  so,  if  only  to  get  the  delicious  peeps  of  sea  and 
mountain  which  are  revealed  as  we  emerge  from  them.  Berth, 
with  its  big  Hotel  and  Sanatorium,  and  steep  cliffs,  forms 
■a  prominent  object  on  the  other  side ;  and  right  ahead,  if  we 
look  out,  there  lies  before  us  the  broad  ocean.  The  view  back, 
up  the  river,  is  charming,  and  second  only  to  the  other  estuary, 
-which  we  shall  visit  in  due  time. 

And  now  we  pass  through  the  last  tunnel  and  enter  the  little 
fK)rt  of  Aberdovey.  Some  of  our  companions  probably 
xememiber  the  Shakesperian  revivals  at  Drury  Lane,  many  years 
4igo,  when  Phelps  and  Helen  Faucit  were  the  brightest  stars  that 
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shone,  but,  brillianb  as  they  were,  they  did  not  eclipse  the  Eo^ 
Cymru  who  nightly  electrified  the  house  with  her  warbling, 
Henry  TV,  was  the  piece  in  which  Edith  Wynne  appearea  ^ 
*'  Lady  Mortimer,"  her  part.  In  it  a  Welsh  song  has  to  be  sung,, 
and  Miss  Wynne  chose  "The  Bells  of  Aberdovey."  We  are 
entering  the  town,  but  where  are  the  bells  ?  There  are  none  in 
the  present  age,  and  they  li^'e  only  in  the  old  song  (from  a 
forgotten  opera),  with  Anglicised  Welsh  spelling  : — 

Do  Salmons  lore  a  lucid  stream. 

Or  thirsty  Sheep  love  fountains. 
Do  Druids  love  a  doleful  theme, 

Or  Goats  the  craggy  mountains? 
If  it  be  true  these  things  are  so, 

As  truey  she's  my  lovey, 
And  OS  wit  ti  yng  carri  i, 
Rwy  fy  dwyn  dy  carrie  di, 

As  un,  dau,  tri,  pedwar,  pimp,  chwech, 
Go  the  bells  of  Aberdovey. 

The  sands  about  Aberdovey  form  a  glorious  promenade  for  fiv^ 
or  six  miles,  past  Towyn,  and  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Dysynni,. 
and  people  with  delicate  chests  might  do  worse  than  take  up* 
their  winter  residence  in  the  place,  for  the  weather  is  so  mild 
that  myrtles  will  grow  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round.     Private- 
lodgine^s  are  provided  at  Aberdovey,  which  is  a  quiet,  unsophis- 
ticat(  d  place,  and  visitors  will  also  find  accommodation  at  tho^ 
Dovcy  Hotel.     The  port   is  a  small  one,   and  there  is  very 
little   shipping.      Boating   can   be   enjoyed   in   Eummer,  and 
there  are   a   tew   bathing   machines.      From   the   Aberdovey 
strand  a  boat  may  be  taken  across  the  mouth  of  the  Dovey 
to   Penrhyn,    where  posts  are  placed  on  the  shore  to  guide- 
pedestrians  over  the  firmer  and  safer  part  of  the  beach  in. 
the  direction  of  Berth.     Of  course,  this  wflik  must  be  well  timed,, 
or  our  friends  may  get  into  something  like  the  unpleasant  fix. 
which  we  remember  tliree  or  four  hardy  Welshmen  getting  into. 
They  left  Berth  for  Aberdovey  rather  too  late,  and  when  they 
reached  Penrhyn,  a  jutting  point  in  the  beach,  the  tide  was 
rapidly  coming  in,  and  the  sun  was  setting.      They  shouted  to- 
the  people  on  the  Aberdovey  shore,  but  the  wind  made  their 
shouts  vox  tt  prceterea  nihU ;  and  the  day  closing  fast,  their 
gestures  were  of  no  more  avail  than  their  voices.      Nothing  was- 
te be  done  but  to  make   a  night  of  it,  and,  fortunately,  the 
authorities  had  anticipated  this  by  no  means  solitary  case,  by 
erecting  a  sort  of  pillory  of  wooden  bars  on  which  refuge  could 
be    taken.      As    the    water    rose    the    unfortunates    we  have 
mentioned  rose  with  it,  step  by  step,  up  the  scaffolding,  and 
there  they  remained,  **  sitting  on  a  rail,"  with  Cardigan  Bay 
heaving  and  rolling  under  their  feet,  until  morning's  dawn. 
The  Aberdovey  Improvement  Commissioners  have  now  erected* 
a  more  comfortable  refuge  for  belated  travellers. 
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We  have  skkted  the  hills  which  shelter  Aberdovey  from  th»» 
north  winds.  These,  such  of  our  companions  as  wish  to  go  "  off  " 
the  Cambrian  at  this  point,  will  do  well  to  explore.  \Ve  would 
advise  them  to  take  one  walk,  at  any  rate,  to  the  lake  called 
Llyn  Barfog  (about  3J  miles),  or  at  least  let  them  go  part  of 
the  way ;  for  the  route  is  first  in  the  direction  of  Machynlleth,, 
along  the  turnpike  road,  and  that  of  itself  is  a  lovely  ramble  ;  as 
indeed,  is  all  the  six  miles  to  Pennal,  where  there  are  signs  of 
Roman  occupation.  In  a  little  over  two  miles  from  Aberdovey 
the  pedestrian  must  turn  to  the  left  at  Abergroes,  up  the  defile 
of  Talforgraig,  and  after  ascending  Cefnrhosuchaf  rather  more- 
than  a  mile,  the  lake  will  be  reached.  This  lake  has  been 
described  by  one  visitor  as  "  reposing  like  a  babe  of  innocence 
on  the  bosom  of  beauty  !  "  Once  it  may  have  been,  for  such  a 
fringe  of  trees  surrounded  it  that  the  "  Bearded  Lake  "  was  the 
name  by  which  it  became  known.  There  is  a  legend  connected 
with  Llyn  Barfog,  and  it  was  well  told  in  the  Archctologia 
Cambreims  for  July,  1853.  According  to  the  Triads,  the  deluge 
was  caused  by  a  mystic  Afanc  y  Llyn,  or  Crocodile  of  the  Lake, 
who  made  a  breach  in  the  banks  of  Llyn  Llion,  the  Lake  of 
Waters.  And  we  are  told  the  unpleasant  process  would  have 
been  repeated,  only  Hu  Gadarn,  the  Bold  Man  of  Power, 
yoked  some  "  Ychain  Bannwg  "  (horned  oxen)  to  the  evil  beast, 
and  dragged  him  away  bodily.  Llyn  Barfog  has  been  said  by 
some  to  have  been  the  scene  of  this  exploit,  but  King  Arthur 
takes  the  place  of  Hu  Gadarn  in  the  local  legend,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring rock  is  called  **Carn  March  Arthur"  (as  the  ordnance- 
map  testifies),  to  show  that  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  hoof 
of  Arthur's  horse.  Another  legend  associated  with  the  lake 
is  one  of  a  large  class  familiar  to  the  students  of  folk-lore. 

In  remote  times  Llyn  Barfog  was  a  popular  place  of  resort  for  the 
Gwragedd  Annwn,  or  Dames  of  Elfin  Land,  and  at  eventide  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  airing  themselves,  their  dogs,  and  their  kine,  on  its  banks. 
But  they  had  only  been  seen  by  the  favoured  few,  until  an  ancient  farmer, 
still  more  favoured,  managed  to  capture  one  of  the  cows.  Whether  these 
cows  were  of  the  same  breed  as  the  "  Homed  Oxen  "  or  not,  we  cannot  say. 
Y  Fuwch  Gyfeiliom,  the  Stray  Cow,  soon  became  famous,  and  her  progeny 
— for  she  was  not  all  angelic — grew  famous  too.  Her  lucky  owner  became 
the  most  opulent  man  between  the  banks  of  the  Dovey  and  the  Mawddach  ; 
his  calves,  liis  milk,  his  butter,  and  his  cheese,  were  such  as  no  other  farmer 
could  produce,  when  he  committed  a  ten-ible  mistake,  the  like  of  which  has- 
been  since  repeated— when  the  tailor  killed  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden 
eggs.  The  cow  was  still  profitable,  but  earthly  cattle,  when  they  arrive  at 
a  certain  age,  are  generally  fattened  for  the  butcher,  and  our  old  former, 
whose  reasoning  powers  were  limited,  brought  earthly  usages  to  bear  in 
the  treatment  of  a  heavenly  beast.  Tlie  fattening  process  began,  and 
the  cow  did  not  belie  her  reputation,  for  never  did  butcher  lift  his  knife  to 
strike  into  such  a  huge  mass  of  magnificent  beef.  His  hand  was  raised,  but 
before  it  fell  all  power  went  out  of  it,  and  the  knife  dropped  harmless  to  the- 
ground.  A  piercing  cry  rent  the  air,  and,  looking  up,  the  butcher  and  the- 
fanner  beheld  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Lake  on  the  mountain  crag,  com> 
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T"*^¥°?  *^*  •^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^®  ^"^^  ®*'*^»  where  sTie  had  been  so  grossly 
-in8ulte<L  The  cow  obeyed,,and  in  so  doing  exercised  a  similar  power  to 
tHat  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  for  she  was  followed  by  her  whole  pro- 
geny, to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  all  of  which  went  with  their 
•ancestor  into  the  bosom  of  Uyn  Barfog. 

From  Llyn  Barfog  the  pedestrian  who  does  not  wish  to  return 
to  Aberdovey  can  find  his  way  by  a  road  leading  to  Towyn, 
through  Dyffryn  Gwyn,  a  pretty  valley,  which  lies  to  the  north  of 
the  lake.  But  we  return  to  the  railway  station,  and  travel  by 
Cambrian  for  four  miles  to  Towyn. 

As  we  leave  the  town  we  see  the  large  building,  once  an  hotel, 
«iterwards  a  college  where  the  Jesuit  Fatherg  took  refuge  on 
their  recent  expulsion  from  France. 

BXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  ltottd.—lla,nefncjn,  4,  Bird  Rock  (Craig  Aderyn),  5  (shortest 
way),  Uanflhangel,  7i  (ditto),  the  summit  of  Cader,  13  (ditto),  Dol- 
^elley  17  (old  road),  Dyffryn  Gwyn,  3,  Machynlleth,  (through  Dyffryn 
(iwyn  and  Pennal),  12  m. 

By  River.— BoAt  up  the  Dysynnl  to  the  Bird  Bock. 

J^  itotl.— [The  distances  to  places  off  the  line  are  given  from  the 
-end  of  the  railway  joumeyj^  Aberdovey,  4  miles,  Machynlleth,  14, 
Borth,  18,  Aberyst>vyth,  27,  Llwynawril,  7,  Dolgelley,  18,  Bar- 
mouth, 12,  Harlech,  Z3,.Portmadoc,  31  (for  Snowdon),  Dolgoch,  5 
(for  Craig  Aderyn,  2),  AlJergynolwyn,  7,  for  the  following  places  :— 
Talyllyn,  3;  Castell-y-Bere  and  Llanfihangel,  2| — by  short  cut; 
summit  of  Cader,  through  Llanfihangel,  8,  through  Talyllyn,  7 ;  Dol- 
Jfelley,  through  Llanfihangel,  and  over  part  of  Cader,  11  m.  The 
iollowing  excursion  is  to  be  recommended :— Train  to  Abergynolwyr, 
walk  (6^  m.)  past  Talyllyn  to  C!orris,  and  home  by  train  through 
Machynlleth. 

TOWYN  is  popular  with  the  class  who  want  to  take  their 
families  for  a  fortnight  to  the  sea  at  moderate  cost,  and 
care  chiefly  for  rest  and  health.  Br.  Bristowe,  physician  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  year  after  year  brought  his  family  there 
for  their  summer  holiday,  and  Sir  Spencer  Wells  has  pronounced 
it  a  "delightful  sea-bathing  place."  Pure  air  and  pleasant 
scenery  of  the  quieter  kind  are  found  there.  The  view  from  the 
line  up  the  Dysynni  Valley,  with  Cader  Idris  in  the  distance,  is 
a  charming  one ;  and,  seaward,  we  see  the  Carnarvon  coast, 
^ending  in  Sardsey  Island,  and  Pembrokeshire  stretching  far  in 
the  distance.  Towyn  is  provided  with  hotel  accommodation  and 
bathing  ttxachines.  The  little  town  is  thre«  quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  but  lodgings  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  shore, 
where  an  esplanade  has  been  recently  constructed.  The  sewerage 
and  water-supply  have  also  been  improved  at  considerable 
<jost.  The  public  water,  which  is  abundant,  is  brought  from 
Rhydyronen  above  the  town,  and  is  pronounced  by  the 
^analysts  to  "approach  very  closely  to  the  nature  of  distilled 
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water,'*  and  "ranked  side  by  side  with  the  waters  of  Loolv 
Katrine  and  Thirlmere  lake."  The  winter  population  of  Towya 
Urban  Sanitary  district  is  about  3,300. 

TOwyn  itself  is  not  eminent  for  its  boating,  but  those  who 
wish  to  indulge  in  that  healthful  pastime  have  only  to  go  by  rail 
to  Aberdovey,  where  they  can  get  plenty  of  it  in  the  fine  estuary 
of  the  Dovey ;  or  walk  for  a  mile  along  a  road  straight  as  an 
arrow  and  smooth  as  a  carpet  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dysynni,^ 
where  craft  in  plenty  lie  for  hire,  and  the  inexperienced  boat- 
man  can  try  his  skill  in  smooth  and  shallow  waters.  The  boat» 
can  be  taken  up  the  stream  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Bird  Rock, 
and  the  river  passes  by  the  woods  of  Ynysymaengwyn  and' 
Peniarthi  It  is  a  delightful  little  voyage,  and  the  boating  on- 
the  Dysynni  certainlv  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  Towyn. 

The  attractions  of  Towyn  are,  first,  its  splendid  beach — for 
this  is  at  hand ;  secondly,  its  mountain  scenery — a  few  miles 
distant.  To  the  antiquary,  St.  Cadfan's  Church  and  Pillar  will 
be  of  moment.  The  former  was  founded  by  Cadfan,  "a  holy 
man,  of  Armorica,  who  came  to  Wales  in  the  sixth  century,  to* 
refute  the  Pelagian  heresy.'*  At  least,  so  says  the  writer  wa 
quote.  The  architecture  of  the  old  structure  is  rude,  early 
Norman,  but  the  restoration,  begun  in  1880,  has  made  a  con* 
siderable  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  building.  The 
position  of  the  tower,  which  was  formerly  at  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  has  been  altered,  but  the  nave,  with  the  massive  pillars, 
supporting  round  arches,  which  separate  it  from  the  aisles,  and 
the  Norman  clerestory,  the  northern  transept,  and  the  southern 
and  northern  aisles,  remain  the  same.  The  Pillar,  which  was^ 
once  in  the  grave-yard,  is  now  in  the  church,  and  over  the  in- 
scription of  it  there  has  been  as  much  speculation  as  on  that  of 
Jonathan  Oldbuck  in  The  Antiquary.  We  are  told  that  thi» 
inscription,  "according  to  some  archaeologists,  is  British,  de- 
based by  Roman  characters  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. " 
Professor  Westwood  says  it  is  in  a  base  minuscule  Roman 
character,  of  the  eighth  century.  The  stone  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  precious  monuments  of  Welsh  antiquity  and  religion  ;■ 
and  the  late  scholar,  Ab  Ithel,  and  others,  read  the  inscription 
in  English  thus  : — **  The  body  of  Cyngan  is  on  the  side  where 
the  marks  will  be,"  and  "  Beneath  a  similar  mound  is  extended 
Cadfan  :  sad  that  it  should  enclose  the  praise  of  the  earth.  May 
he  rest  without  blemish."  But  in  this  destructive  age  it  follows 
almost  without  saying  that  some  recent  critics  have  failed  to- 
find  "  Cadfan  "  on  his  own  pillar  I  In  the  church,  also,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel,  are  two  interesting  effigies,  one  of  a> 
knight  in  armour,  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  Gruffydd  al> 
Adda ;  the  other  a  priest  in  canonicals,  described  by  the  accom* 
plished  antiquary,  Mr.  Bloxam,  as  almost  unique. 

In  Saint  Cadfan's  Well,  rheumatic  patients,  dyspeptics,  and} 
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"Others,  are  invited  to  dip ;  and  the  Bath  grounds  are  at  least 
•equally  attractive  to  the  healthy  for  the  games  which  help  to 
make  life  pass  pleasantly  at  Towyn.    A  walk  of  two  miles,  to- 
wards Abergynolwyn,  or  a  short  journey  on  the  Talyllyn  rail- 
way, takes  the  patient  or  the  tourist  to  other  waters,  the  mineral 
spring  at  Rhydyronen ;  and  another  attraction  is,  or  rather  was, 
-found  on  the  shore,  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Dysynni,  a  cave 
where  Owain  Glyndwr  once  upon  a  time  took  refuge  during 
the  adversities  of  fortune  ;  but  exploration  has  been  practically 
stopped  by  the  constant  washing  up  of  sand  and  shingle  by  the 
tide.      Near  this  point  there  is  a  fine   view  of  Snowdon,  and 
-a  lother  of  tie  sarns  referred  to  on  a  previous  page,  Sarn-y-bwch, 
runs  out  into  the  sea. 

EXCURSIONS    PROM    TOWYN. 

A  favourite  excursion  from  Towyn  is  to  the  peaceful  lake  of 
Talyllyn,  by  road  or  rail.  By  the  direct  road  it  is  10  miles,  but 
it  is  better  to  go  by  rail  to  Ahergyndwyn,  which  covers  seven 
miles  of  the  distance.  The  Talyllyn  railway,  as  it  is  called,  only 
runs  from  Towyn  to  Abergynolwyn,  and  the  station  at  Towyn  is 
reached  by  passing  through  the  town  from  the  Cambrian.  It  is 
one  of  the  narrow-gauge  lines  (2  feet)  now  familiar  to  travellers 
in  Wales,  and  was  made  chiefly  for  the  conveyance  of  slates 
from  the  quarries  to  Towyn  station,  but  it  accommodates  pas- 
sengers as  well.  It  is  nearly  seven  miles  to  the  terminus,  and 
the  three  miles  on  to  Talyllyn  is  a  fine  walk  between  the 
mountains ;  or,  if  the  tourist  is  lazy,  he  will  probably  find  a 
donkey  cart  plying  for  hire  at  the  station,  or  possibly  a  break 
from  Corris,  for  in  the  summer  time  communication  is  thus 
kept  up  with  the  Corris  Railway.  Talyllyn  is  the  constant 
resort  of  fishermen,  and  others  delight  to  find  at  the  two  hotels 
the  repose  which  can  there  be  enjoyed  to  perfection.  From 
Talyllyn,  too,  the  finest  ascents  of  Cader  can  be  made,  as  we 
shall  show  on  another  page.  And  it  is  a  delightful  round,  to 
come  by  the  Talyllyn  line  from  Towyn,  and  return  by  the  Corris 
Railway  and  the  Cambrian  from  Machynlleth. 

Other  excursions  can  be  made  by  the  Talyllyn  Railway  from 
Towyn.  We  have  mentioned  Rhydyronen.  Near  another  station, 
Dolgoeh,  there  is  a  pretty  waterfall,  and  it  is  a  walk  of  two 
miles  from  the  station  to  the  summit  of  the  Bird  Rock,  of  whicli 
-we  say  more  further  on.  Then,  from  the  terminus,  Abergynol- 
wyuy  it  is  two  miles  and  a  half  by  a  short  cut  to  the  ruins  oi 
'Ca9tell-y-Bere  and  the  village  of  Llanjihangel,  and  eight  through 
Llanfihangel  to  the  summit  of  Cader.  But  aU  these  places  we 
propose  to  reach  by  road  through  the  valley  of  the  Dysynni. 

Let  us  start  mountainwards  from  Towyn  by  the  valley.   About 

a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  Dolgelley  road  we  see,  on  our  right, 

ian  erect  stone,  Croesfaen.     A  few  hundred  yards  further,  on  our 
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left,  is  Ynysymaengwyn,  once  the  residence  of  the  Corbets,  and 
egain  the  property  of  one  of  that  name,  though  not  a  member  of 
the  old  family — Mr.  Corbetl,  M.P.  It  is  an  interesting  mansion. 
On  the  east,  or  entrance  front,  it  is  a  building  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  between  two  wings  of  Elizabethan  character.  The 
west,  or  garden  front,  reminds  one  of  an  old  French  chateau. 
The  hall  and  staircase  are  of  remarkably  fine  proportions.  In 
the  pleasure  grounds  is  an  evergreen  oak  of  ^eat  size,  and  the 
gardens  are  large  and  pleasant  to  stroll  in.  In  1794  the  Society 
^r  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  awarded  to  Mr.  Edward  Corbet 
a  medal  for  reclaiming  261  acres  from  the  sea. 

A  little  more  than  hc^  a  mile  beyond  Ynysymaengwyn  the 
Talyllyn  road  runs  to  the  right.  We  keep  on  over  Pont 
Fathew ;  and  at  the  little  village  just  beyond,  if  we  are  bent 
upon  reaching  the  Bird  Rock  (Craig  Aderyn)  and  LlaQfihangel 
by  the  shortest  route — ^shorter  by  two  miles  than  the  road 
through  Llanegryn — our  way  runs  north  east  on  this,  the  east 
side,  of  the  Dysynni.  But  if  we  are  driving,  or  if,  walking,  we 
"wish  to  see  Llanegryn,  we  still  follow  the  Dolgelley  road,  and  in 
less  than  another  mile  cross  the  Dj^synni,  and  pass  near  Taly- 
bont  (on  our  left),  where  there  was  a  Manor  House,  once  in 
-the  possession  of  Prince  Llewelyn,  and  afterwards  of  the 
sovereigns  of  England.  In  1275  Llewelyn  'wrote  his  letters  to 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  their  sufiEragans, 
in  Council  in  London,  from  this  place,  and  in  1295  Edward  I. 
dated  a  charter  from  the  spot.  [A  mound,  Tomen  Ddreiniog, 
is  to  be  found  on  the  hill  side,  sloping  down  to  the  river  on 
the  west,  a  few  hundred  yards  south  of  the  bridge.] 

In  a  little  less  than  another  mile,  at  a  junction  of  roads,  we 
"take  the  turn  to  the  right,  and  soon  pass  through  the  village 
of  Llanegfryn,  which  possesses  a  church  of  great  antiquarian 
interest,  with  a  fine  rood-screen  worth  going  nules  to  see.  The 
-church,  which  has  been  well  restored,  also  contains  an  ancient 
font,  and  some  handsome  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the 
Owens  and  Wynnes  of  Peniarth.  Half  a  mile  further,  on  our 
right,  is  one  of  the  entrances  to  Peniarth,  the  seat  of  W.  R.  M. 
liV ynne,  Esq. ,  for  some  years  member  for  the  county,  a  house  of 
historic  interest.  The  Peniarth  estate  came  into  the  hands  of 
-an  ancestor  of  Mr.  Wynne's,  one  Griffith  ab  Aron,  in  1416,  and 
in  the  present  house  are  preserved  rare  old  MSS.  and  valuable 
books,  in  particular  the  famous  "Hengwrt  MSS.,"  including 
the  "Sanct  Greal,"  the  "Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,"  the 
"Book  of  Taliesinj"  and  many  other  antiquarian  works,  some 
-of  whic'i  are  unique. 

The  river  Dysynni  runs  through  the  park  at  Peniarth,  and, 
pursuing  our  way  past  the  entrance  to  the  park,  in  less  than 
naif  a  mile  we  turn  right,  and  leave  the  Dolgelley  road,  and  in 
^.nother  half  mile  left,  and  follow  the  valley  to  Craig  Aderyn, 
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which  rises  above  us  just  aftsr  we  cross  fche  Dysynni  again  alK 
Pont-y-Garth,  some  three  miles  from  Llanegryn.   Craig  Aderyn^ 
or  the  Bird  Rock,  the  resort  of  the  cormorant,  the  hawk,  and. 
other  feathered  bandits,  is  not  a  loftv  hill,  but  its  peculiar  shape 
makes  it  a  striking  feature  of  the  landscape.    The  view  frouL 
the  summit  is  delightful.    Between  two  and  three  miles  further 
from  Pont-y-Garth,  after  crossing  the  Dysynni  once  more,  wo 
have,  on  a  rocky  hill  to  the  left,  Castell-y-Bere,  surrounded  by 
mountains.     We  must  make  our  way  up  the  wooded  hill,  which 
is  close  to  the  road,  before  we  discover  the  ruined  walls  of  this 
ancient  building,  which  is  commonly  called  hereabouts  Cae*rber< 
Han  Castle.     Caste  1 1 -V- Be  re  was  probably  a  royal  fortress 
once,  and  explorations  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  W.  E.  Wynne  and 
others  in  1853  prove  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  castles  in 
Wales,  and  superior  in  ornamentation  to  any.    It  was  visited  by 

Edward  the  First.    Llanfihangel-y-Pennant,  a  small 

village  in  a  beautiful  situation,  is  a  very  little  way  beyond  the 
Castell,  and  at  the  inn  there  the  climber  intent  upon  Cader 
can  refresh  himself  before  he  begins  the  ascent.  The  summit 
is  about  5^  miles  away. 

At  Llanfihangel  we  are  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Abergynol- 
>vyn  station,  and  about  three  from  Talyllyn,  over  the  mountain^ 
and  in  each  case  inquiry  should  be  made  for  the  shortest  path. 
The  Abergynolwyn  road  turns  to  the  left  past  a  house  called 
Cae'rberllan,  just  before  we  reach  the  first  bridge  over  the- 
Dysynni  (Pont  Ystumaner),  in  returning  towards  Towyn.  By 
turning  to  the  right  herCj  instead  of  the  left,  we  may  enjoy  a. 
glorious  walk  over  the  mountains  to  Barmouth,  described  in  our 
account  of  that  place.  The  Dysynni  is  a  favourite  fishing 
stream,  and  a  more  delightful  excursion  for  the  angler  than  to 
follow  it  up  from  the  sea,  and  end  his  day's  work  at  Talyllyn,. 
cannot  well  be  imagined. 

ASCENTS    OF    CADER    IDRIS. 

For  the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris  by  Llanfihangel  it  is  best  to 
take  the  train  for  Abergynolwyn,  and  thus  save  about  five  miles 
of  walking,  reducing  the  total  distance  to  eight.  Reaching  Llan- 
fihangel, the  way  keeps  on  past  the  Church  (to  the  right  of  it)  by 
a  lane  which  in  half  a  mile  crosses  a  stream  that  will  be  our 
guide  for  a  ^reat  part  of  the  ascent.  After  crossing,  the  way,, 
turning  to  the  right,  is  lined  with  lime,  ash,  and  sycamore  trees,, 
and  leads  to  Gwastadfryn  farm,  after  which  it  runs  parallel  with 
*  gorge  where  some  fine  trees  are  growing.  The  route  runs- 
almost  due  north,  and  not  far  from  the  stream,  until  near  Hafotty 
Gwastadfryn  farm,  and  then  it  runs  more  to  the  east, 
following  a  stone  wall,  to  the  end  of  it,  and  then  keeps  on, 
north,  to  the  Dolgellev  pony  path,  near  two  stone  pillars. 

The  ascent  from  Talyllyn,  which  is  one  of  the  finest,  is  somo-^ 
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thin^  like  four  miles  in  distance,  and  will  probably  take  about 
two  nours  and  a  half.  You  cannot  depend  upon  finding  a  vehicle 
at  Abergynolwyn,  but  you  may  drive  all  the  way  from  Towyn 
(10  miles).  A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Talyllyn,  on  the  Abergyn- 
olwyn side,  a  path  makes  a  stiff  ascent  through  a  wood,  runnmg 
towards  the  lake.  Presently,  coming  out  of. the  wood,  we  see 
the  lake  far  below,  and  pass  a  farm  called  Rhiw'rogo  on  the 
ordnance  map.  The  path  runs  up  by  a  wall,  and  soon  to  the  left 
and  through  a  wall.  Ascending  and  bearing  right  we  make  for 
a  higher  summit  in  front  of  us.  After  climbing  for  awhile  some 
fine  precipices  are  seen  on  the  right,  and  then  we  may  bear  ta 
the  left  and  get  a  delightful  glmipse  of  the  Dysynni  Yalley^^' 
After  this  there  is  a  long  green  slope  to  ascend,  at  the  top  of 
which  the  summit  of  Cader  is  in  view.  Here  bearing  to  the  right 
as  we  proceed  towards  the  summit  we  come  to  the  steep 
precipices  which  look  down  into  Llyn-y-Cae ;  keep  along  the 
ridee,  make  a  slight  descent,  ascend  again,  and  then  bear  left 
unoer  a  stony  slope  to  join  the  Dolgelley  route  not  far  from  the 
summit,  for  which  we  turn  to  the  right.  [For  the  ascent  of 
Cader  by  Lljrn-y-Cae  see  page  26]. 

We  cannot  enumerate  all  the  excursions  from  Towyn.  The 
old  road  to  Dolgellev  (17  miles),  part  of  which  we  have  followed, 
leads  the  traveller  tnrou^h  fine  mountain  solitudes,  and  he  can 
turn  off  it  to  Llwyngwril,  Bctrmouth  Junction,  or  Arthog  ;  and 
the  old  Machvnlleth  road  runs  through  Dyffryn  Gwyn,  "  the 
beautiful  valley,"  a  favourite  resort,  which  is  three  miles 
from  Towyn.  Then  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  town 
may  be  ascended  by  following  the  road  which  leads  from  the 
Pendre  (Talyllyn  Kailway)  station  by  Ty  Mawr  and  Bryn- 
llysg,  to  the  cairn  on  Gorlan  Fraith  (1,334  feet),  from  which 
there  is  a  fine  view  of  Cader,  the  valley  of  the  Dysynni,  the  long 
stretch  of  coast,  and  the  sea. 

TOWYN    TO    BARMOUTH. 

And  now  to  get  *'  on  "  the  line  again.  As  we  pass  onward  we 
look  with  longing  eyes  up  the  Dysynni,  and  watch  the  curious 
Bird  Rock  developing  itself,  as  we  move  slowly  past  the  hill  that 
partially  hides  it,  and  Cader  Idris  rising  beyond  the  Bird  Rock. 
Speedily  we  lose  the  valley  and  turn  our  eyes  left  to  the  sea, 
which  rolls  almost  under  our  carriage  wheels  ;  and  here,  if  it  is 
fine,  we  may  catch  a  fine  glimpse  of  Snowdon,  and  the  mountains 
running  down  to  the  shores  of  Carnarvonshire,  off  the  point  of 
which  uesBardsev  Isle.  A  halt  at  Llwyngwril  gives  us  time 
just  to  point  in  the  direction  where  lies  Gwastad  Meirionydd, 
the  Plain  of  Merioneth.  The  walk  is  only  a  mile  from  the 
village,  and  if  any  of  our  companions  make  Towyn  or  Barmouth 
their  halting  place,  they  can  spend  a  day  pleasantly  in  this 
neighbourhood.     Lodgings  can  be  found  at  one  or  two  houses  at 
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<or  near  Llwvngwril  itself."  Castell-y-Gaer,  an  ancient  camp,  is 
jiear  the  village,  and  Llwyngwril  contains  an  old  Quakers' 
ft)urial  ground,  with  the  date  1646  on  the  gate. 

After  leaving  Llwyngwril,  our  friends  must  keep  a  ^ood  look 
^ut  to  the  left,  and  they  will  see  something  that  tends  to  try 
jweak  iierves.  At  Friog  Cutting  the  railway  company  were 
^compelled  either  to  tunnel  or  make  their  line  on  tne  sloping 
.rocks,  supported  by  sea-waUs,  between  the  road  and  the  water. 
They  chose  the  latter  course,  and  we  are  now  going  down  an 
incline  of  1  in  60,  with  the  turnpike  road  above  us  and  the 
Seating  tide  below.  The  ride  is  charming.  To  our  left,  over 
the  broad  bay,  if  it  is  clear,  we  see  Snowdon  and  other  Carnarvon- 
cshire  mountains  ;  and  ahead  the  town  of  Barmouth,  rising  out 
^f  the  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  incline  we  run  over  a  mile  and 
^  half  of  level  ground,  and  then  arrive  at  Barmouth  Junction, 
<where  the  line  to  Dolgelley  branches  off.  Our  course  is  over  the 
•Bridge,  half-a-mile  long,  spanning  the  Estuary,  which  pre- 
.«ents  a  scene  of  wonderful  beauty  on  the  n^ht.  The  view  is 
imore  fully  described  in  our  account  of  the  Bridge. 


Sarmoutb* 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  Water.— Bo&t  or  steam  launch  to  Penmaenpool.  Steamer  (occa- 
sional) to  various  places. 

By  JRocki.— Panorama  Walk,  about  2  m.,  Hill  above  Bwlch-y-llan 
<for  fine  view  of  Snowdonia,  <&;c.),  1^  hour,  Glandwr,  2  miles,  Bont- 
ddn,  5,  Llanelltyd,  8,  Tynygroes,  11,  RhaiadrDu,  12^,  Pistyll-y-Cain, 
Rhaiadr  Mawddach,  and  Gold  Works,  14.  Dolgelley,  10,  or  over  Pen- 
maenpool Bridge,  9,  Llanaber  Church,  2,  Cameddau  Hengwm,  4}, 
Corsygedol,  5,  Llyn  Irddyn,  by  Talybont,  7  m.,  Djrffryn,  4 J,  Llan- 
bedr,  7,  Harlech,  10,  Barmouth  Junction,  H  (^or  walks  in  wood  and 
up  to  old  Dolgelley  road),  Pant  Einion,  3^,  Llwyngwril,  6,  Arthog,  3, 
lAyniau  Greigenen,  4^,  Summit  of  Gader,  9,  Summit  of  Diphwys,  3 
.  bours.    [Miles  are  meant  unless  hours  are  mentioned]. 

By   Bail. 

[Distances  to  places  off  the  line  are  from  the  end  of  the  rail- 

■  way  journey.     Any  excess  of  a  mile  on  the  rail,  beyond  a  few 

yards,  is  counted  as  a  whole  mile]. — Llwyngwril,  6,  Aberdovey,  16, 

Machynlleth,  26,  Borth,  30,  Aberystwyth,  39,  Criccieth,  25,  Pwllheli, 

.  32,  Carnarvon,  46,  Bala,  27,  Corwen,  38,  Llangollen,  49,  Chester,  72. 

BamunUh  Junction,  2;  for  Pant  Einion,  2,  Llwyngwril,  by  uppei 

Dolgelley  road  and  over  Pengam,  about  7,  Abergynolwyn  station, 

•  over  the  hills,  8}. 

Arthog,  3;  for  Llyniau  Greigenen,  about  2,  summit  of  Cader, 
.  about  6. 

Penmaenpool,  8 ;  for  Abergwynant  Valley  (entrance),  1},  Bont- 
diln,under2,  Cwmmynach  Valley,l,LlynHowel,about7(alsoascentol 
Diphwys,  Llethr,  Ac,  by  shorter  walk  than  from  Barmouth),  Llan. 
©lltyd,  ^,  Tynygroes,  5*,  Rhaiadr  Du,  under  7,  Pistyll-y-Cain, 
Rhaiadr  Mawddach,  and  Gold  Works,  8^,  Precipice  Walk,  vi4 
:  IJ/iDeUtyd«  there  and  back,  about  10. 
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Do^e{2ey,10;forTorrent  Walk(entrance),2.  (SeeDolgelley  distances). 

Drwgynant,  16 ;  for  ascent  of  Arans  (see  Drwsynant). 

Totpyn,  12 ;  for  Talyllyn,  ascents  of  Gader,  Ac.    (See  Towyn), 

Dyffryn,  6 ;  for  Cromlechs,  |  m.,  Corsygedol,  2,  Arthur's  Quoit,  2|, 
fjyn  Irddyn,  4^  (from  which  Bodlyn  is  ^  hour,  and  Dulyn  an  hour), 
Drws  Ardudwy,  about  8,  Ascent  of  Moelfre,  about  4   . 

Llanbedr  and  Peruamt  8 ;  for  Mochras  (shells),  2,  Cromlech,  about  1, 
Uanbedr,  nearly  1,  Cwm  Bychan,  6^,  Bwlch  Xyddiad,  up  Roman 
Steps,  about  8J,  and  to  Trawsfynydd,  14J,  Bwlch  Drws  Ardudwy, 
about  9,  and  tyn-y-groes,  about  lo.  The  total  walk  from  Pensam 
past  Cwm  Bychan,  through  Bwlch  Tyddiad  and  back  through  Drws 
Ardudwy  to  Peusam,  is  nearly  19  miles. 

Harlechf  11 ;  for  Castle,  a  few  minutes  walk  above  the  station, 
Moel-y-senicl,  &c.    (See  Harlech  excursions). 

Portmadoct  20 ;  for  Beddgelert,  by  omnibus,  8,  by  short  cut,  7, 
going  past  Pont  Aberglaalyn,  6^  by  driving  road,  5^  by  short  cut. 

TanybtffUh  (on  Festiniog  line),  23 ;  for  Felinrhyd  Falls  (via  Tany- 
bwlch  and  Maentwrog),  m. 

Blaenau  Festiniog^  28 ;  for  Slate  Quarries. 

Fesiiniogt  32 ;  for  Falls  of  the  Cynfael,  1. 

BARMOUTH,  Abermaw  ixx  Welsh,  has  long  been  a  favourite 
resort  for  the  lovers  of  beautiful  scenery,  who  found  their 
way  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Mawddach  years  before  the  railway 
brought  its  streams  of  tourists ;  but  visitors  in  those  days  came 
by  dozens,  and  now  they  come  by  thousands.  Wordsworth  was 
there  in  1824,  when,  he  says,  he  *Hook  boat,  and  rowed  up  its 
sublime  estuary,  which  may  compare  with  the  finest  in  Scotland. " 
The  Cambrian  line  made  Barmouth  what  it  is  as  a  modern 
watering-place ;  following  the  Cambrian,  the  Great  Western 
gave  fresh  facilities  for  reaching  it  from  England,  and  now  the 
country  which  borders  the  Estuary  of  the  Mawddach  is  one  of 
the  principal  pleasure-grounds  of  the  kingdom.  With  a  fine  sea- 
N-iew  in  front,  the  mountains  behind,  **the  glorious  Estuary" 
running  five  or  six  miles  inland,  and  C^er  Idris  within 
compass  of  a  day's  walk,  Barmouth  can  always  hold  its  own 
against  any  rival* 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Barmouth  is  the  nearness  of  the  hills. 
You  leave  the  shore  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  you  are  on 
rising  ground,  which  stretches  away  for  miles  and  culminates  in 
the  conspicuous  summit  of  Diphwys,  2,467  feet  above  the 
sea.  On  the  rising  ground  the  old  town  was  built,  row 
above  row  of  houses  in  irregular  order,  until  the  doors  of  one 
row  were  almost  on  a  level  with  the  chimneys  of  those  which 
stood  below  it.  These  hill-side  dwellings  still  remain,  but  the 
place  is  new -fronted  with  a  long  street  of  shops,  and  houses, 
and  hotels ;  and  the  town  is  extended  at  each  end,  in 
■comfortable  dwellings  which  face,  some  the  sea,  and  some  the 
mountains,  so  that  visitors  can  take  their  choice.  They  have 
their  choice,  too,  an  endless  one,  in  the  way  of  walks,  on  the 
level  or  the  heights,  in  scenery  as  lovely  as  any  that  can  be 
found,  and  as  grand  as  a  reasonable  being  can  desire  ;  and,  as  we 
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ihall  show,  the  variety  of  attractions  for  the  visitor  at  Barmoutlk 
can  never  leave  him  dull,  unless  indeed  he  chiefly  cares  for 
amusements  which  might  just  as  well  be  sought  in  an  inland 
city,  and  then  he  may  oe  disappointed,  for  Barmouth,  with  all 
its  improvements,  has  not  yet  Decome  ''a  fashionable  waterings 
place. 

Barmouth  is  a  small  town,  with  a  normal  population  of  lesik 
than  2,000,  but  affords  ample  accommodation  for  visitors,  except 
when  it  is  crowded,  as  it  sometimes  is,  at  the  height  of  the- 
season  ;  but  the  new  houses  which  are  rising  continually  make 
this  contingency  less  and  less  likely.  There  is  a  regular  system 
of  sewerage,  ana  a  pure  supply  of  water  is  brought  from  Ceil- 
wart,  on  the  hills  to  the  north  of  the  town.  There  are  five  or 
six  hotels,  the  old-established  Corsygedol,  the  Marine  on  the 
beach,  the  Lion,  the  Talydon  Private  Hotel,  and  others ;  and 
the  lodging-houses  stretch  in  almost  a  continuous  line  for 
a  mile,  some  of  them  on  the  shore,  and  none  more  than  a 
few  score  yards  from  the  sea.  B^inning  on  the  Llanaber  road, 
on  the  north  of  the  town,  where  they  face  the  sea,  they  extend 
nearly  to  the  pretty  little  harbour  of  Aberamffra  beyond  the 
Bridge,  on  the  beautiful  road  which  runs  alone  the  estuary  to 
Dolgelley.  Most  people  can  only  make  holiday  in  summer 
time,  but  those  who  go  to  Barmouth  in  May  or  early  June  are 
very  likely  to  find  it  at  its  best,  and  they  will  also  find  that 
lodgings  are  cheap  1  Owing  to  its  sheltered  position  Barmouth 
also  makes  an  agreeable  winter-resort,  and  the  mildness  of  the 
climate  is  shown  by  the  tender  shrubs  which  flourish  out  of 
doors. 

There  is  English  service  in  the  town  for  almost  every  denom> 
Ination ;  while  for  those  who  prefer  a  wsJk  in  the  country  there 
Is  the  little  church  at  Llanaber,  where  service  is  conducted  in 
that  language  on  Sunday  afternoon  in  summer.  And  talking  of 
walks  in  the  country,  we  must  mention  the  wild  flowers.  A 
list  of  500  different  kinds  is  published  (priccSd.)  by  Mr.  Kynocb 
of  Talydon. 

The  railway  station-  is  between  the  beach  and  the  town,  and 
close  to  both ;  and  the  embankment  of  the  railway,  and  other 
structural  changes,  have  helped  to  keep  the  sand  of  the  shore 
in  its  place,  and  abate  what  was  once  a  serious  drawback.  On 
the  beach,  in  places,  there  is  firm  sand  to  walk  upon,  and  anv 
quantity  for  tne  children  to  dig  in  ;  and  the  view  is  delightful. 
The  ^reat  ridge  of  Cader  rises  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  town  as  we 
stand  with  our  hsyck  to  the  sea,  and  the  summit  is  seen  (by 
walking  some  distance  down  the  beach),  the  more  distant  of 
two  wmch  appear  to  be  much  the  same  height,  and  near  to- 
gether. In  the  other  direction  is  the  Carnarvonshire  promontonr 
of  Lleyn,  with  a  lone  line  of  low  hills,  and  Bardsey  Island  stano* 
Ing  out  at  the  end  of  it. 
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The  Bridffe.  BARMOUTH.  8S 

The  town  itself  has  little  to  interest  the  visitor.  On  the  Qnay , 
a  few  yards  from  the  railway,  is  a  house  called  Ty  Gwyn  yn 
Bermo  (modernized  now,  but  easily  recognized  by  its  anci«nt 
cLoorway),  said  to  have  been  built  by  one  of  the  Vaughans  of 
•Corsygedol  to  facilitate  communications  with  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke relative  to  the  invasion  of  Henry  VII.  ;  and  some  of  our 
readers  will  like  to  visit  the  property  which  Mr.  Ruskin's  Guild 
of  St.  George  has  bought  at  Barmouth.  The  property  consists 
of  a  number  of  cottages  situated  beneath  a  large  house  high  up 
the  hill-side,  and  reached  by  a  turning  close  to  the  church. 
Here^  a  few  years  ago,  came  the  Master,  Mr.  Rufikin,  to  visit  the 
little  estate,  and  a  characteristic  account  of  his  journey  from 
Coniston  will  be  found  in  Fora  Clavigera.  **  I  have  just  been 
over  to  Barmouth  (says  Mr.  Ruskin)  to  see  the  tenants  on  the 
first  bit  of  ground — ^noble  crystalline  rock,  I  am  glad  to  say — 
possessed  by  St.  George  on  the  island." 

If  you  are  fond  of  boating,  Barmouth  offers  the  highest 
-attractions.  Steamers  from  Portmadoc  ^d  Aberystwyth  make 
occasional  excursions  in  the  bay,  and  Barmouth  has  a  perfect 
fleet  of  pleasure  boats.  If  an  indifferent  sailor,  you  can  keep 
within  the  bar,  and  hover  about  the  Friar's  Island  ( Ynys  Brawd) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  and  a  private  boat  or  one  of  the  steam 
launches  will  take  you  up  the  estuary  to  Penmaenpool,  by 
which  route  you  will  see  the  scenery  to  perfection  on  both  sides. 
If  adventurous,  your  saU  may  be  extended  to  Towyn  or  Aber- 
dovey,  or  even  Aberystwyth  southwards ;  or  to  Cricdeth  and 
Pwllheli  north,  and  perhaps  Bardsey  Island.  These  boating 
expeditions  wiU  supply  you  with  rare  opportunities  of  enjoying 
the  glorious  mountain  scenery  of  Merioneth  and  Carnarvon ; 
and  of  studying  the  effect  of  castle  architecture  on  the  rocky 
shores.  They  will  do  more ;  for  they  will  give  you  a  huge 
appetite,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  the  opportunity  of  finding  a 
dmner.  Good  mackerel,  gurnet,  bass  ana  whiting  are  not  tol)e 
slighted,  still  less  the  magnificent  lobsters  of  Bardsey,  even  if 
the  other  beauties  of  nature  are  absorbing.  For  fresh  water 
anglers  there  are  lakes  and  streams  on  both  sides  of  the  estuary. 

The  first  beauty  at  Barmouth  is  the  Bridge.  There  is  not 
such  a  promenade  pier  in  Europe.  Stretching  for  half  a  mile 
oyer  the  "  aber  "  the  view  inland,  with  Cader  Idris  to  the  right, 
Diphwys  to  the  left,  the  estuary  below,  and  the  Arans  beyond, 
is  past  all  description.  On  the  right  of  the  Mawddach,  the 
Giant's  Head  Mountain  (like  the  upturned  face  of  a  giant)  is  a 
prominent  object,  and  on  the  other  side,  beyond  Diphwys  (the 
end  of  the  Llawllech  range,  which  runs  up  from  the  town  of  Bar- 
mouth) rises  Craig-y-Cau,  and  further  still,  Moel  Cynwch  (the 
Precipice  Walk),  Moel  Offrwm,  and  the  rounded  head  of  Rhobell 
Fawr  beyond  ;  while  over  the  town  we  see  Cam  Madryn  in  Car- 
narvonshire.    The  bridge  is  divided  into  two  roads  ;  one  for 
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the  trains,  and  the  other  for  trampers  and  loungers,  for  whom 
benches  are  provided.  At  the  Barmouth  end,  where  the  river 
oourse  lies,  the  bridge  is  of  iron,  and  is  lifted  by  machinery  wheiv 
a  vessel  passes  imder,  but  the  rest  of  the  structure  is  of  wood,  and 
must  have  exhausted  a  pretty  extensive  forest  to  make,  for  more 
is  buried  than  meets  the  eye.  Bather  more  than  half  a  mile- 
from  the  other  end  of  the  bridge  is  Barmouth  Junction  station, 
and  to  get  there,  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  wind  is  high- 
the  pedestrian  has  often  to  encounter  hurricanes  of  sand, 
through  which  he  painfully  drags  his  feet.  The  toll  for  crossing- 
(induding  the  return)  is  twopence,  but  visitors  may  obtain 
weekly  tickets  at  sixpence  for  adults  and  threepence  for  children. 

WALKS  AND  EXCURSIONS. -THE  PANORAMA  WALK* 

Next  in  attraction  are  the  magnificent  mountain  walks,  and  before  starting 
it  will  be  well  for  the  pedestrian  to  take  his  bearings  from  the  Bridgo- 
and  learn  the  names  of  the  heights.    Craig  Abermaw  rises  immediately 
behind  Barmouth,  and  is  continued  in  the  great  ridge  of  Uawllech  up  to- 
Diphwys.    The  chief  mountains  are  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph,  but 
we  may  add  that  the  summit  of  Gader  Idris  is  seen  (among  other  places^ 
from  the  street  by   St.  David's  Church.      One  of  the  most  beautiful 
walks  is  along  th&  Dolgelley  road,  described  at  the  end  of  the  present 
section,  when  we  connect  Barmouth  with  Dolgelley.     Dolgelley,  by  the- 
way,  on  one  side,  Llanbedr  and  Harlech  on  the  other,  are  the  centres- 
of  fine  excursions,  included  under  the   sections  to  which  they  belong. 
Public   excursions   by   coach   and  rail  to    the   Torrent   and   Precipice 
Walks,  Tynygroes  and  the  Waterfalls  (by  which  are  the  Gold  Works),  Cwn^ 
Bychan,  Tanybwlch  and  Festiniog,  and  Beddgelert,  are  generally  ari-anged 
in  the  summer  time. 

The  Panorama  Walk  is  one  of  the  first  things  which, 
visitors  inq^uire  after,  and  not  a  few  miss  the  goal  bimply  because 
they  conceive  that  the  highest  ground  must  necessarily  reveal 
the  most  extensive  prospect.    The  shortest  way  up  is  by  what  we 
will  call  the  Sylfaen  lane  (for  it  leads  to  Sylfaen  farm),  which  turn* 
off  the  main  road  to  the  left,  at  the  end  of  Porkington-terrace, 
soon  after  passing  the  approach  to  the  Bridge ;  after  wadking  up 
the  lane  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  more,  a  large  gate  crosses  the 
road  to  be  followed,  while  the  road  to  be  avoided  forks  to  the 
left.   In  a  short  time  we  see  the  shoulders  of  two  low  hills  before 
us  to  the  right.      Between  these  we  have  to  go,  and  a  notice- 
board  directs  us  to  the  pathway  by  which  we  speedily  reach  the 
guarded  entrance  to  the  **  View"  (toll  Id.),  between  a  mile  and 
a  half  and  two  miles  from  the  hotels.     Passing  through  the 
entrance,  a  path  leads  to  a  little  eminence  where  all  the  glories^ 
of  the  Estuary  are  spread  before  us,  and  we  see  the  mountains 
we  have  already  seen  from  the  Bridge,  with  others  besides. 
Returning  to  the  toll-wicket,  we  may  there  turn  to  the  right  and 
descend  through  the  wood  to  the  Dolgelley  road,  along  whicli> 
we  walk  (IJ  m.)  to  the  town. 
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There  are  various  ways  of  reaching  the  Panorama,  and  thef 
walks  on  the  hills  above  Barmouth  are  almost  countless.  It' 
will  be  useful  to  mention  one  or  two  landmarks  before  we  ao- 
any  further.  If,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right  between  tne- 
two  shoulders  we  have  mentioned,  we  had  kept  along  Sylfatn^' 
lane  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  followed  a  roadway  up  to  the  left, . 
we  should  soon  have  passed  Gwa-itadannes  farm ;  and,  still'^ 
keeping  up,  reached  a  point  where  one  track  runs  down  left  to* 
Barmouth  (close  under  the  side  of  the  hill  called  Craig  Abermaw 
on  the  ordnance  map),  while  our  road  bends  to  the  rights 
through  a  gap  and  carries  us  in  a  few  hundred  yards  to  Oell/atvr^ 
farm.  From  here  a  road  runs  on  to  Llanaber,  or,  by  CeUfechan^ 
farm,  back  to  the  Corsygedol  Hotel ;  and  we  could  have  reached" 
Cellfechan  sooner  by  turning  to  the  left  across  the  hillside  after- 
coming  through  **  the  gap.  And  here  let  us  give  pedestrians-* 
on  these  and  other  We£h  hills  a  word  of  advice — ^never  to  leave* 
a  gate  open,  if  they  wish  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by. 

One  walk  to  the  ranorama  runs  up  behind  the  Corsygedol  Hotel,, 
and,  crossing  the  right  of  Craig  Abermaw,  after  awhile  joins  th&- 
Sylfaen  lane ;  another  shall  be  described  more  minutely.  Starting  to- 
the  left  of  the  Corsygedol  Hotel,  our  way  lies  over  the  left  of 
Craig  Abermaw.  Taking  the  second  turn  to  the  right  (only  a^ 
few  yards  behind  the  Corsygedol),  and,  soon  turning  left,  we-' 
follow  a  winding  road,  and,  taking  care  to  keep  on  the  left- 
shoulder  of  the  hill,  soon  reach  Cellfechan.  Here  we  bend  to  the*- 
right,  and  presently  join  the  road  from  Cellfawr,  mentioned  in/ 
the  Iskst  paragraph.  Cader  Idris  comes  in  view,  and  we  pas» 
through  **  the  gap  "  pre^'lou8ly  described,  where  one  path  (th&- 
short^t  to  the  town)  leads  in  the  direction  of  the  Bridge,  and^ 
the  other  (left)  past  Oioastadannea  into  Sylfaen  lane ;  and  arrived' 
there  we  turn  right,  and  almost  immediately  left,  to  tha' 
Panorama.     The  round,  a  very  fine  one,  is  only  four  miles. 

5*  LLANABfiR    CHURCH    AND    VIEW    OF    SNOWDON. 

A  still  longer  walk  may  also  be  recommended,  and  in  th©^ 
course  of  it  we  can  see  Llanaber  Church  (nearly  two  miles)  oQ' 
the  Harlech  road.  On  our  way  there  we  have  a  fine  view 
across  the  sea  towards  the  long  coast  line  of  Carnarvonshire,- 
and  a  mile  from  the  town  we  cross  a  little  stream  which  runsp- 
down  between  the  farms  of  Cellwart  Uchaf  and  Ceilwart  Isaf ,- 
near  which  there  is  an  ancient  encampment.  [Here  a  patlr 
would  lead  us  to  the  track  we  intend  to  take  on  the  hillside, 
and  so  shorten  our  walk.]  Llanaber  Church,  which  isr- 
charmingly  situated  above  the  shore,  with  a  lovely  view  of 
mountain  and  sea  framed  in  one  of  the  doorways,  is  the  parish' 
church  of  Barmouth.  It  was  built  in  the  13th  century,  and 
restored  in  the  19th.  The  architecture  is  very  pure  early 
English,  and  the  east  window  is  a  "  single  lancet,^'  which  is  not^ 
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usual  in  old  ecclesiastical  buildings.  It  contains  a  curious  ckest 
for  votive  offerings  (near  the  door),  and  an  ancient  stone  with  a 
Latin  inscription,  said  to  have'  been  found  in  the  sands,  and 
once  used  as  a  footbridge  over  the  Ceilwart  brook.  The  anti- 
quary will  be  delighted  with  the  building,  and  it  does  not  re- 
quire any  special  knowledge  to  enjoy  the  chaste  beauty  of  the 
interior  or  the  rare  workmanship  of  the  doorway.  The  key  is 
kept  close  by.  Immediately  after  passing  the  church  we  turn  to 
the  right,  and  very  soon  to  the  right  again  through  a  ^ate.  The 
lane,  which  is  rather  steep,  runs  between  walls,  until  another 
turn  to  the  right  brings  us  on  the  mountain  side,  with  nothing 
to  obstruct  our  view  of  sea,  and  coast,  and  mountains.  The 
road  soon  runs  between  walls  again,  until  we  pass  through  a 
gate,  and,  inmiediately,  through  another,  to  the  right.  The 
green  trackway  keeps  along  the  hillside,  tending  upwards,  and 
presentlv  we  reach  the  remains  of  a  stone  building,  where  we 
turn  right,  through  a  gate,  and  wind  left  round  the  shoulder  of 
the  hill,  to  a  point  where  the  road  runs  up  towards  BwlchyUan 
(the  way  to  take  fer  a  view  of  Snowdon,  as  described  in  the  next 
paragraph).  Here,  we  bear  right  through  a  gate,  and  wind 
round  the  hill  to  CeUfawTf  from  which  a  footpath  will  take  us 
across  the  little  vidley  to  rejoin  the  road  past  CeUftchan 
(described  on  the  previous  pa^e).  Total  distance,  between  five  and 
six  miles.  This  expedition  might  be  accomplished  on  pony  back; 
and  of  course,  by  taking  a  different  turning  at  Cellfawr,  the 
Panorama  View  could  be  included  in  the  round. 
i  And  now  for  a  mountain  scramble.  Beaching  Cellfawr  once 
more,  by  the  route  behind  the  Corsygedol,  the  road  we  traversed 
in  our  last  ramble  runs  uphill  to  the  left  of  the  house,  and 
presently  we  join  the  BwlchyUan  road  at  the  spot  previously 
mentioned.  Follow  it  (right)  until  through  the  gate  at  the  head 
of  the  pass,  and  then  climb  (left)  to  a  cairn  some  1,400  feet  above 
ihe  sea,  and  a  walk  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Barmouth.  Look- 
ing along  the  range  we  are  standing  on,  Snowdon  is  the  first 
.«ummit  to  the  left  of  it,  and  we  see  all  the  hills  down  past  Moel 
Hebog  to  the  peaks  of  the  *'  Rivals  "  on  the  sea  shore.  This  is 
A  delightful  spot  for  a  summer  afternoon's  ramble,  looking  out 
over  the  Snowdonian  heights  and  the  long  coast  line  on  one  side, 
And  the  Estuary  with  Gader,  the  Arans,  tne  Arrenigs,  and  many 
far-reaching  summits  on  the  other.  To  arrive  at  the  cairn  by 
ihe  route  we  have  described  only  one  wall  has  to  be  climbed,  but 
it  is  diffici:dt  to  go  far  aQeld  on  the  Barmouth  hills  without 
scaling  these  obsti-uctions,  which  can  often  be  done  with  little 
•difficulty,  and  visitors  should  be  careful  not  to  leave  any 
of  the  stones  displaced.  We  can  extend  our  track  from  the  cairn 
along  the  LlawUech  range  to  Diphwys  ;  or,  when  we  reach  an 
immense  heap  of  stones  divided  by  a  wall,  and  see  the  Ysgethin 
brook  running  to  the  sea  beyond  Pen-y-Ddinas,  turn  down 
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towards  that  little  hill  and  reach  Carneddau  Hengwm.  The  gable 
of  an  old  building  comes  in  view,  and  if  we  direct  our  steps 
towards  that  we  shall  reach  the  Carneddau,  passing  a  small  stone 
circle  (near  a  ruined  sheepcote),  and  other  traces  of  by-gone 
«ge8,  on  our  way. 

The  interesting  collection  of  antiquities  called  Carneddau  Henmom  are  more 
easily  reached  by  taking  the  Harlech  road  for  exactly  three  miles,  and  then 
(near  a  farm  which  occupies  the  site  of  Egryn  Abbey)  turning  to  the  right, 
and  following  the  course  of  the  Egryn  brook  for  rather  more  than  a  mile, 
until  we  approach  an  old  building  beyond  a  little  hill  called  Pen-y-Ddinas, 
when  the  Carneddau  will  be  seen  a  little  way  to  the  right.  They  consist  of 
a  collection  of  large  stones,  some  erect,  which  once  formed  a  cromlech,  and 
(divided  from  them  by  a  modem  wall)  two  huge  mounds  of  small  stones,  in 
one  of  which  a  passage,  about  three  feet  long,  leads  to  a  chamber  some  five 
feet  in  height,  and  nearly  a  couple  of  yards  across,  with  a  great  flat  stone  for 
its  roof.  The  antiquary  will  climb  Pen<y-Ddinas,  where  the  ancient  entrench- 
ments are  still  plainly  marked,  and  where  there  is  a  glorious  view  into 
Snowdonia ;  and  a  couple  of  miles'  walk  (N  E.)  from  the  Carneddau  would 
take  us  to  Llyn  Irddyn,  which  we  shall  reach  by  road. 

DYFFRYN    CROMLECHS    AND    CORSYGEDOL     LAKES. 

The  western  slopes  of  Llawllech  are  strewn  thick  with  ancient 
remains,  and  a  more  attractive  walk  for  the  antiquary  and  the 
lover  of  mountain  solitudes  than  that  which  leads  past  Llyn 
Irddyn  into  the  recesses  of  the  hills  can  scarcely  be  desired. 
Llyn  Irddyn  and  Llyn  Bodlyn  can  be  visited  on  ponies,  hired  at 
Barmouth.  Pedestrians  will  make  their  way  by  various  routes, 
but  the  best,  perhaps,  from  Barmouth  is  along  the  Harlech  road 
to  Talybont  (4  m.),  where  the  Ysgethin  flows  under  the  highway, 
-and  then  along  its  course  until  the  road  from  Corsygedol  is 
joined.  Irddyn  is  about  3  miles  (or,  as  it  is  a  considerable  ascent, 
4Bay  1 J  hour)  from  Talybont,  and  the  way  cannot  well  be  missed 
if  it  is  remembered  that  the  Ysgethin  drains  all  the  lakes.  We 
shall  take  our  way  past  Corsygedol,  from  Dyffryn  (Llanenddwyn) 
station — 5  m.  beyond  Barmouth  ;  and  as  we  leave  the  station,  if 
it  is  clear,  the  cone  of  Snowdon  is  seen. 

To  Dyffryn  visitors  should  come  whose  walking  powers  are 
not  equal  to  the  long  expedition  we  propose,  for  there  are 
various  objects  near  well  worth  seeing.  Corsygedol  is  two  miles 
^way,  through  the  village,  in  which,  a  few  steps  past  the  King's 
Head  (and  about  a  hundred  yards  behind  a  schoolhouse),  we  see 
a  couple  of  C  r O  m  1  ec h  S-  The  larger,  four  erect  stones,  with  a 
superincumbent  one,  has  a  cavity  big  enough  for  four  or  five 
people  to  crouch  in.  Another  five  minutes'  walk  along  the  high 
road  brings  us  to  the  Corsygedol  lodges,  and  the  little  church  of 
Llanddwywe^  containing  a  chapel  of  the  Vaughans  of  Cors- 
ygedol, with  curious  monuments — the  kneeling  effigies  of  one  of 
the  family  and  his  two  sons  behind  him,  and  of  his  wife  with  four 
'daughters  behind  her  (dated  1606).  The  drive  to  CorsygedoI 
ascends  for  a  mile  from  the  lodge  gates. to  a  fine  Elizc^ethan 
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mansion,  with  a  gateway  attributed  to  Inigo  Jones.  The  house- 
contains  several  interesting  objects,  including  relics  from  the 
Spanish  Armada,  but,  owing  to  the  vandalism  of  some  of  the 
visitors,  it;  has  been  closed  against  the  public.  [The  owner, 
Mr.  Colville,  may,  however,  open  it  again,  and  a  special  permit 
can  sometimes  be  obtained].  Corsygedol  was  the  old  family  seat 
of  the  Vaughans,  descendants  of  an  Irish  nobleman,  Osborn  or 
Osber  VVyddel,  the  remains  of  whose  palace  are  supposed  to  be 
at  Byrllys,  a  spot  marked  on  the  ordnance  map,  a  circular 
entrenched  hillock,  about  a  mile  to  the  north  of  Corsygedol.  A 
little  way  beyond  the  house  we  shall  find  a  famous  cromlech 
stone,  Coeten  Arthur  (Arthur* s  QiLoit)^  being,  according  to 
tradition,  a  quoit  the  prince  of  that  name  once  upon  a  time  threw 
from  Moelfre  for  amusement.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  truth  of  the  story,  for  there  are  the  marks  of  the  royal  fingers, 
eighteen  inches  long,  on  the  stone  to  this  day  !  But  it  should 
_be  stated  that  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this,  or  one  of  the 
stones  we  have  seen  at  Dyffryn  village,  is  the  genuine  article. 
To  reach  the  Corsygedol  **  quoit,"  we  go  to  the  right  of  the  out- 
buildings, turn  left  behind  them,  and  then  right  again  under  a 
row  of  trees.  In  a  few  minutes  an  old  road  runs  to  the  right,, 
and  we  reach  Coeten  Arthur  almost  immediately.  The  road 
afterwards  passes  an  old  cottage  (where  there  is  an  entrance  into 
the  picturesque  woods),  and  then  crosses  the  Ysgethin,  and  run» 
to  Llyn  Irdayn,  which  is  about  2^  m.  from  Corsygedol.  Soon 
after  crossing  the  Ysgethin  the  road  forks,  and  if  (instead  of 
keeping  left  .to  the  lake)  we  turned  right,  we  should,  to  our  rights 
find  a  lar^e  maen-hir  (erect  stone),  a  huge  heap  of  stones,  and 
other  ancient  remains,  at  a  spot  where  there  is  a  particularly  fiina» 
view  of  the  Snowdonian  mountains. 

On  the  western  shore  of  Irddyn  antiquaries  find  traces  of  an 
ancient  city,  and  even  the  uneducated  eye  may  detect  ruins  of 
rude  habitations.  A  little  stream  runs  into  the  Ysgethin,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  a  low,  fortified  hill,  Craig-y-I)dina«.  Our 
roadway,  indistinct  in  places,  runs  on  past  the  lake  (which  is  to 
our  right),  and  strikes  another  road  near  a  quaint  bridge ;  we 
continue  up  the  stream,  and  after  half  an  hour's  steady  walk 
from  Irddyn  reach  Llyn  BocUyn,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  backed 
by  a  splendid  amphitheatre  of  hills,  where  the  sensation  of  soli- 
tude can  be  enjoyed  to  perfection,  for  no  human  habitation  is  in 
view.  Passing  to  the  right  of  Bodlyn,  in  half  an  hour  more  we. 
are  by  the  shores  of  Llyn  Dulyn ;  and  here  we  can  make  our  way 
back  over  Diphwys,  which  rises  to  our  right  as  we  approach  the 
lake,  or  along  the  ridge  on  our  left  to  Moelfre,  the  rounded 
mountain  which  stands  out  in  front  of  the  range,  towards  the 
sea,  and  has  been  a  conspicuous  object  during  our  ramble. 
Moelfre  is  an  hour's  steady  walk  from  Dulyn,  and,  seeing  that  it 
can  be  easily  ascended  from  Dy fFryn  station,  it  is  well  to  describe 
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the  view.  Beginning  at  the  end  of  the  Carnarvonshire  promon- 
tory we  see  the  line  of  hills  running  up  to  the  Rivals  ;  then,  Moot 
Hebog,  Snowdon,  the  Glyders,  the  dark  head  of  Tryfaen,  th© 
Carnedd  Llewelyn  range,  Cynicht,  Moelwyn,  Moel  Siabod^ 
Cader  Idris,  and  (immediately  behind  us)  Diphwys,  Llethr,  and 
Rhinog  Fach  and  Rhino^  Fawr,  divided  by  Drws  Ardudwy.^ 

From  Dyffryn  station  it  is  about  four  miles  to  the  summit  oi 
Moelfre.  Taking  the  same  direction,  and  keeping  to  the  left  of 
Moelfre,  we  should  reach  Drws  Ardudwy  in  about  eight- 
miles.  And  before  we  leave  this  interesting  district,  we  may 
advise  the  pedestrian  not  to  despise  even  the  stones  out  of  which, 
the  roadsiae  walls  are  built,  for,  if  he  has  any  knowledge  of 
glaciation,  he  will  lieht  upon  some  which  are  *' scratched  and 
grooved  with  parallm  lines,"  denoting  *Hhe  grinding  action  of. 
the  glaciers  "  which  once  descended  from  these  hiUs. 

M0CHRA8,     CWM     BYCHAN,    AND     HARLECH     CASTLf. 

Iliese  excursions  are  included  in  our  Llanbedr  and  Harlech  section,  to  which, 
the  reader  is  referred  for  a  fuller  description  of  the  places  mentioned  below, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  favourite  expeditions  from  Barmouth,  and  must  not  be^ 
omitted  here.  Cheap  excursions  often  run,  by  rail,  or  carriage  all  the  waj 
from  Barmouth.  The  hardy  pedestrian  may  start  from  Dyffryn  station,  and. 
make  his  way  by  Drws  Ardudwy  and  Bwlch  Tyddiad  to  Cwm  Bychan. 
Pensam  station,  to  which  many  visitors  come,  is  also  the  station  for 
Mochias  beach,  the  hunting  ground  for  shells.  From  Pensam  it  is  six  miles 
and  a  half  through  Llanbedr  to  Cwm  Bychan  ;  vehicles  are  generally 
waiting  at  the  station  in  the  summer.  Beyond  Cwm  Bychan  are  "  tha 
Roman  steps,"  up  which  we  go  to  pass  round  to  Drws  Ardudwy.  From  the- 
lake  the  pedestrian  is  advised  to  walk  back  to  Harlech,  about  five  miles 
(turning  to  the  right  out  of  the  Llanbedr  road,  near  Dolwreiddiog,  where- 
the  cars  are  put  up),  and  on  his  way  ascend  Moel-y-Senicl  for  a  view  of  un- 
common beauty.    Finally,  he  can  see  Harlech  Castle. 

'1   TO     THE     PRECIPICE     WALK,    WATERFALLS,    AND     QOLD     MINEt. 

These  excursions  are  included  in  the  Dolgelley  section,  but  we  will  men- 
tion them  briefly,  referring  the  reader  for  fuller  details  to  the  pages  dealing, 
with  Dolgelley.  The  rail  to  Dolgelley  will  serve  in  part  for  all  of  them,  but 
excursions  run  by  road  from  Barmouth  to  the  falls,  and  this  is  more  convenient 
since  the  furthest  of  them  is  eight  miles  from  Dolgelley.  The  roaA  as  far  as^ 
Llanelltyd  is  described  on  pages  64-65 ;  from  there  the  drive  is  up  the  beautiful 
Qanllwyd  Valley,  past  lynygroes,  following  the  Mawddach  all  the  way  to- 
Rhaiadr  Mawddach,  close  to  which  are  the  Gold  Works  (14  miles).  The 
pedestrian  from  Dolgelley  can  cross  the  Precipice  Walk  to  Tynygroes,  and 
thus  include  all  the  sights  in  one  round. 

OVER     DIPHWYS    TO     DRWS    ARDUDWY. 

Diphwys  can  be  reached  from  Barmouth  by  several  routes. 
The  best,  perhaps,  is    up  the  Sylfaen  lane  to  Sylfaen  farm, 
(reached  in  f  h. )    We  pass  one  or  two  farms,  and  immediately 
before  Sylfaen  is  reached,  bear  left  by  a  field  track ;  in  2(X 
minutes  reach  a  deserted  farm ;  and  soon  after  enter  a  fiel<}^ 
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where  we  see  two  gates  leading  out  of  it  on-  the  opposite  side. 
Taking  the  left  hand  one,  near  this  gate  we  find  a  well,  Ffynnon 
Oledd,  once  resorted  to  from  miles  around  by  rheumatic 
patients.  We  bear  upwards  here  to  a  rocky  point,  cross  a  stile 
to  the  left  of  it,  and  follow  a  path,  which,  after  running  some 
•distance  along  a  wall,  leads  to  a  stone  stile ;  this  has  to  be 
<srossed,  and  tnen  we  climb  the  hillside  towards  Bwlch  LlawUech, 
to  which  a  road  or  a  path,  though  sometimes  almost  invisible, 
has  led  us  all  the  way.  At  the  Bwlch  we  pass  through  a  gate 
and  gain  a  fine  view  of  Snowdon.  We  turn  right,  to  the  summit, 
catching  sieht  of  Llyn  Bodlyn,  and  Llyn  Dulyn  as  we  go  along, 
and  just  before  the  final  climb,  find  a  spring  of  water.  Time  to 
the  summit  of  Diphwys  (2,467  feet),  3  hours.  The  view 
includes  Snowdonia  ;  a  long  coast  line,  with  Pwllheli,  Criccieth, 
and  Portmadoc ;  Trawsfynydd  lies  far  below  us  on  the  north- 
east;  Llyn  Cwmmynach  is  east  of  us,  Llyn -y-f  ran  further  off; 
we  look  down  into  the  deep  and  bare  Cwm  Llechau  on  the  south; 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  the 
scene.  We  keep  on  over  the  hill,  and  in  a  few  steps  Festiniog, 
which  will  be  a  prominent  object  at  many  points  of  our  walk, 
comes  into  view.  Our  way  lies  past  Llyn  Dulyn,  which  is  a 
little  way  below  us,  and  walking  under  the  rocky  ridge  of  Crib- 
y-Rhiw  till  we  come  in  sight  of  Llethr,  we  ascend  it  (f  hour 
from  Diphwys),  and  keep  on  until  Llyn  Howel  on  the  left  of  the 
ridge  and  Llyn  Ybi  on  the  right  are  seen.  Avoiding  a  dangerous 
precipice  where  the  wall  runs  above  Llyn  Ybi,  we  ne^  not 
descend  to  the  shores  of  Llyn  Howel,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  do 
so.  Rhinog^  Fach  rises  abruptly  out  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  a 
most  impressive  scene.  We  can  keep  past  Llyn  Howel  down  a 
stony  valley  into  the  Drws  Ardudwy  path,  or  cross  Rhinog 
Fach  for  the  sake  of  gaining  a  still  grander  view  of  Snowdonia 
than  we  have  yet  enjoyed,  and  descend  into  the  Drws  itself, 
returning  from  there  to  Llanbedr  or  Dyffryn.  [See  description 
of  Drws  Ardudwy].  The  walk  is  seldom  taken,  but  the  views 
of  sea  and  mountains  all  along  this  range  will  well  repay  the 
toil.  The  time  fiom  Barmouth  to  Drws  Ardudwy  would  be 
about  five  hours,  and  the  distance  from  the  Drws  to  Dyffryn 
station  is  about  eight  miles. 

An  easier  way  ot  reaching  these  heights  is  by  starting  from 
the  Penmaenpool  station  along  the  new  road  across  the  Maw- 
ddach valley,  crossing  the  Dolgelley  road,  and  ascending  a  lane 
which  follows  the  course  of  a  stream  to  Llyn  Cwmmynach  (4m.) 
The  mountaineer  can  now  select  his  route  ;  if  bound  for  Diphwys, 
it  rises  to  the  west ;  but  the  lane  goes  on  to  a  slate  quarry  a  mile 
and  a  half  further,  beyond  which  the  ridge  between  Llyn  Ybi  and 
Llyn  Howel  can  be  surmounted.  The  valley  is  a  fine  one ;  and,  for 
those  who  are  not  inclined  to  cross  the  mountains,  a  walk  of  five 
jniles  leads  from  the  quarry  to  Tynygroes. 
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WALKS    SOUTH    OF    THE     ESTUARY. 

The  walks  to  the  south  of  the  Mawddach  are  equally  attractive ;  and  for 
a  fresh  view  of  the  Estuary  an  ascent  of  the  little  knoll  near  the  end  of  the 
Bridge  (Y  Figle  Fawr)  may  be  recommended,  especially  towards  sunset,  and 
when  the  tide  is  full.  A  path  will  be  found  starting  near  the  station.  There 
are  several  ways  of  crossing  to  the  south  of  the  Estuary.  A  boat  can  be  taken 
at  high  tide  to  Arthog,  starting  either  from  Barmouth  or  Aberamffra.  Or 
the  harbour  can  be  crossed  at  Barmouth  ferry,  and  then  there  is  a  walkover 
the  sands  to  Friog,  with  the  choice  of  return  by  the  Junction  and  the  Bridge. 
The  view  of  Barmouth  with  its  background  of  mountains  is  very  effective 
from  the  sands.  The  more  usual  way  is  to  cross  the  Bridge  on  foot  or  train, 
to  BarvMuth  Junction,  a  station  which  is  perhaps  unique  in  one  respect,  that 
no  carriage  road  approaches  it.  There  are  two  ways  of  reaching  the  high* 
way— by  walking  along  the  line  towards  Towyn  as  far  as  the  distance  signal 
and  then  taking  a  lane  to  the  left ;  or  going  in  the  other  direction  as  far  as 
the  end  of  a  loop  line,  and  then  following  a  private  road  to  the  highway, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  station. 

The  lower  Towyn  road,  which  is  thus  reached  from  the  Junction,  is  th» 
base  of  many  attractive  walks,  short  and  long.  To  the  right  m  mile  frora^ 
the  Juneidon)  is  Friog,  and  just  before  reaching  it  a  road  turns  up  to  the  left 
at  Henddol  for  Pant  Einion  (^  mile  from  Henddol).  Further  along  the 
Towyn  road,  through  Friog,  is  lAwyngwril  (4  miles  from  the  Junction),  and 
there  the  train  can  be  taken  to  return,  but  it  is  better  to  reverse  the  rou^, 
and  to  walk  back  on  a  clear  evening  towards  sunset,  for  delightful  glimpses 
of  the  Snowdonian  mountains,  including  Snowdon  itself.  In  the  other 
direction,  from  the  Junction,  towards  Polgelley.  is  Arthog,  but  Arthog  ia 
conveniently  reached  by  train.  All  the  places  here  mentioned  for  the  sake- 
of  clearness  will  be  again  referred  to. 

On  the  Towyn  road  a  chapel  will  be  found  almost  opposite 
Barmouth  Junction  station,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  it 
a  gate  opening  into  a  wood.  [Here  we  can  go  straight  from  the 
gate  to  the  breezy  uplands,  and  make  our  way  to  the  upper 
Towyn  road,  which  winds  alon^  the  slopes  of  Cader  some  1,00(> 
■feet  above  the  sea.  But  we  shall  reach  tne  road  further  on,  and 
now  take  a  shorter  walk  through  the  woods.  ]  Having  passed  through 
the  gate,  follow  a  path  running  to  the  right  behind  a  cottage^ 
and  almost  immediately  climb  by  a  steep  ascent  to  a  brook, 
which,  when  it  is  full,  makes  a  pretty  cascade.  The  path  crosses 
the  stream,  continues  uphill,  and  presently  a  path  (which  should 
be  looked  for,  since  it  is  not  very  plain),  runs  to  the  right,  and 
crosses  a  mountain  stile  and  another  stream,  and  then  proceeds 
through  the  wood,  a  fine  shady  walk,  with  ferns  bordering  it 
here  and  there,  and  glimpses  of  the  sea  and  hills.  The  path 
after  awhile  bears  left,  winds  round  into  a  road  in  a  little  up- 
land valley,  and  passes  along  it  to  a  house  called  Pant  Einion, 
close  to  which  is  another  little  waterfall.  From  here  the  roac^ 
runs  to  the  right  to  the  Towyn  road,  which  is  reached  a,\ 
Henddol,  near  tne  hamlet  of  Friog ^  where  a  few  lodgings  may  be' 
found.     Friog  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Junction. 

The  little  valley  (above  mentioned)  leading  to  Pant  Einion 
may  be  more  easily  approached.  Reaching  the  highway  from 
the  Junction  (by  the  private  road  from  the  end  of  the  loop 
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line)  a  road  will  be  found  running  up  b^  a  slate  quarry 
to  the  valley  ;  and  then,  instead  of  passing  along  it  to  Pant 
£inion,  another  way  can  be  taken  to  fine  mountain  solitudes.  A 
lane  runs  up  hill  (left)  for  about  a  mile  (past  Cyfannedd  Fawr 
farm)  into  a  mountain  road  to  Llwyngwril.  This  road  we  cross, 
and  climb  the  hill-side  to  the  upper  Towyn  road,  where  the 
views  over  the  Estuary  are  very  fine.  Turning  right  until  the 
road  descends  and  passes  over  a  little  stream,  we  then  cross 
Pengarn  (1,507  feet)  to  Llwyngwril ;  and  as  we  pass  down  a  lane 
•(between  the  hill  and  the  sea)  to  the  village,  we  shall  see  on  the 
left  an  erect  stone,  at  a  spot  where  antiquities  abound,  or  did 
abound,  for  these  venerable  remains  are  sometimes  put  to  base 
uses.  The  distance  from  Barmouth  Junction  to  Llwyngwril 
station  over  the  hills  by  the  way  we  have  described  is  between 
six  and  seven  miles. 

Arthog,  with  its  falls  (for  which  tickets  must  be  obtained 
at  the  hotel),  is  three  miles  by  rail  from  Barmouth.  From 
Arthog  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  Llys  Bradwen  and  Llyniau 
Creigenen,"  reached  by  turning  up  a  lane  a  little  way  to  the 
right  of  the  Arthog  Hotel.  The  lane  runs  through  the  woods, 
and  not  long  after  leaving  them  turns  left  (where  an  old  road 
runs  up  hiU),  to  a  stream,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  the 
outlines  of  Llys  BradioeUy  an  ancient  palace,  supposed  to  he  that 
ofEdnowain,  wholivedabout  the 7th  century.  Crossing tho stream 
and  field,  passing  a  stone  circle,  a  trackway  is  reached  ;  we  go  a 
little  way  along  it  to  the  right,  and  then  a  path  runs  left  to 
Creigenen,  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  picturesquely  situated  under 
the  curiously-shaped  hill.  Pared -y-Cefn-hir.  The  lake  by  the 
way  we  have  come  is  about  two  miles  from  Arthog  station.. 
{The  fishing  in  Creigenen  belongs  to  the  Arthog  Hotel,  and  we 
may  add  a  word  of  remonstrance  to  visitors,  who  sometimes 
trespass  in  the  grounds  immediately  surrounding  the  house. 
They  have  no  riglit  to  enter  these  grounds  or  see  the  falls  ' .  ith- 
out  applying  for  a  ticket.]  From  (Jreigenen,  reaching  the  upper 
Towyn  road,  a  short  distance  away  (s.),  we  may  follow  it  to  the 
left  for  about  a  couple  of  miles,  and  turning  down  a  lane  where 
we  see  a  deep-wooded  glen,  on  the  left,  make  our  way  by  a 
circuitous  route  into  the  Abergwynant  valley,  and  so  to  Pen- 
maenpool  station,  which  is  reached  by  turning  to  the  right  on 
entering  the  lower  Towyn  road.  The  valley,  with  its  pleasant 
stream  and  beautiful  woods  is  a  delightful  place  to  ramble  in, 
and  the  brook,  which  runs  into  the  Mawddach,  will  guide  our 
steps  to  the  lower  road.  The  total  distance  from  Arthog  to 
Penmaenpool  station  is  about  eight  miles  ;  from  Penmaenpool 
to  the  entrance  of  Jihe  Glen,  one  mile  and  a  half. 

Those  who  are  inclined  for  longer  expeditions  should  travel 
by  rail  to  Towyn  for  excursions  in  the  Dysynni  Valley,  to 
Talyllyn,  and  Cader,  which  are  described  under  Towyn.      To 
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Towyn,  by  rail,  by  boat  up  the  river  to  the  Bird  Rock,  and  back 
by  rail  from  Abergynolwyn,  would  make  a  pleasant  round.  We 
will  lead  the  reader  by  a  longer  walk  back  to  Barmouth.  Go  by 
xail  to  Abergynolwyn,  and  walk  to  Castell-y-Bere  and  Llan- 
ahangd  (2^  m.)  Returning  from  Llanfihangel  to  the  junction  of 
4jhe  Abergynolwyn  and  Towyn  roads  [see  paee  48]  the  way  lies 
•to  the  right,  until  the  last  of  a  little  group  of  farms  is  reached, 
And  there  a  stream  is  crossed  and  we  ascend  and  follow  a  green 
road  running  over  the  left  shoulder  of  the  hill,  crossing  it,  and 
then  over  the  right  shoulder  of  another  hill  into  the  upper 
Towyn  road,  at  the  spot  described  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one 
where  the  ascent  of  Pengarn  is  begun.  Turning  to  the  right 
Along  the  road,  we  pass  another  track,  up  the  hills,  cross  a 
stream,  and  then  see  a  third  track,  which  leads  to  the  rid^e 
of  the  Cader  range  ;  and,  soon  after  our  road  begins  to  descend, 
make  our  way  down  the  hillside,  cross  the .  mountain  road  to 
Xilwyngwril,  and  follow  the  lane  past  Cyfannedd  Fawr  and  the 
49late  quarry  to  the  Junction,  as  described  in  the  reverse  direction 
on  page  62.  Distance  from  Abergynolwyn,  84  m. ;  including 
the  detour  to  Llanfihangel,  10  m. 

ASCENT    OF    CADER     IDRiS. 

Many  visitors  at  Barmouth  travel  as  far  as  Dolgelley  to  ascend 
Cader  Idris,  but  if  they  take  the  train  to  Arthog^  the  walk  from 
there  is  not  more  than  six  miles — rather  shorter  than  by  the 
pony  path  from  Dolgelley,  and  decidedly  finer.  It  is  easy  to 
nnd  ;  but  there  is  a  stiff  piece  of  climbing  from  the  upper  Towyn 
road  to  the  ridge.  We  ascend  the  lane  on  the  right  of  Arthog 
Hotel  until  we  reach  the  stream  opposite  Llys  Sradwen  men- 
tioned on  the  last  pa^e,  then,  keeping  on  the  right  of  it, 
ioUow  a  track  which  leads  past  a  farm  and  almost  straight  to 
the  upper  Towyn  road.  The  road  has  to  be  taken  to  the  left  for 
a  little  way  until  we  reach  a  house  on  the  left  (Hafotty  Fach). 
Opposite  this  we  turn  to  the  right,  through  agateand  across  afield 
to  a  small  plantation,  when,  passing  through  a  gateway  in  a 
wall,  we  bear  left  to  a  wall  running  up  the  hill.  The  stiffest  part 
^f  the  walk  is  now  before  us,  as  we  first  of  all  follow  this  wall  for 
awhile,  and  then,  bearing  left  over  the  wall,  climb  (by  the  right 
-shoulder)  to  Tyrau  Mawr,  the  bold  precipices  of  which  have  fronted 
uson  our  walk  from  Arthog.  Here  the  prospect  is  a  noble  one.  Imme- 
diately below  lie  Llyniau  Creigenen,  with  the  Estuary  beyond, 
And  in  the  distance  we  see  Festiniog,  with  Moel  Siabod  behind 
it,  and  the  range  of  Snowdonian  heights,  including  Carnedd 
Llewelyn,  Tryfaen,  and  the  Glyders.  The  head  of  Cader  is 
About  three  miles  away  along  this  elevated  ground — a  walk 
About  2,000  ft.  high,  at  last  ascending  to  nearly  3,000,  and  such 
A  view  on  either  hand  for  much  of  the  distance  as  can  only  be 
~en joyed,  in  equal  proportion,  in  three  or  four  other  places  in 
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Wales.  The  beautiful  valley  of  the  Dysynni  runs  down  to  the 
sea  on  our  right,  and  in  about  a  mile  the  pony  path  from  Dol- 
gelley  is  reached  (near  a  wall).  The  path  (to  be  described  in  our 
Dolgelley  chapter)  then  lies  over  the  right  of  Cyfrwy,  the  rising 
ground  before  us.  [Some  mountaineers  will  wish  to  explore  the 
whole  range.  They  should  start  from  Barmouth  Junction,  gain 
the  upper  Towyn  road,  as  described  on  page  62,  follow  it  to  the 
right  until  it  begins  to  descend,  and  then,  just  before  a  stream 
is  crossed,  take  a  mountain  track  which  will  lead  them  to  the 
summit  of  Craig  Cwm  Llwyd,  from  which  they  can  make  their 
elevated  way  to  the  Cross  Foxes,  by  way  of  Gallt-y-Llyn  (below 
which,  on  the  left,  lies  Llyn  Cyri),  Tyrau  Mawr,  Pen-y-Gader, 
and  Mynydd  Moel,  for  which,  and  for  other  ascents  from  Dol- 
gelley, see  Dolgelley  section]. 

BARMOUTH    TO     DOLQELLEY. 

The  journey  by  rail  to  Dolgelley  is  exceedingly  fine,  but  the 
journey  by  road  perhaps  surpasses  it,  and  everyone  should 
walk  or  drive  along  the  Estuary.  By  rail  we  cross  the  Bridge  te 
the  Junction  and  Arthog ;  Tyrau  Mawr  rises  boldly  on  the  right. 
The  Estuary  looks  like  a  succession  of  lakes  when  the  tide  is 
full ;  the  LlawUech  range,  culminating  in  Diphwys,  faces  u» 
across  the  water ;  and,  under  a  glowing  sun,  the  colours  of  the 
marvellous  panorama  once  seen  cannot  soon  be  forgotten. 
Beyond  Penmaenpool  there  is  an  abrupt  turn  in  the  course  of 
the  Mawddach,  which  comes  from  the  north  down  the  Ganllwyd 
Valley,  to  the  right  of  which  rises  Moel  Cynwch,  where  the 
Precipice  Walk  runs.  Passing  a  grey  house,  Hengwrt  (on 
the  left),  famous  amongst  antiquaries  as  once  the  resting- 
place  of  the  Hengwrt  MSS. ,  we  cross  the  Wnion  and  follow  its 
course  to  Dolgelley,  catching  a  view  of  the  summit  of  Cader  on 
the  right. 

By  road,  when  the  last  houses  of  Barmouth  are  passed, 
beyond  the  entrance  to  the  Bridge,  we  descend  to  Aberamffra 
Harbour,  and  round  the  next  corner  have  an  extensive  view  of 
the  Estuary.  Two  miles  from  the  town,  a  lateral  valley, 
watered  by  a  little  stream,  afifords  an  opening  in  the  hills,  and  a 
road  by  which  we  could  ascend  Diphwys,  or,  for  a  shorter  walk, 
make  our  way  to  the  Sylfaen  lane,  and  so  back  to  Barmouth,  as 
the  map  will  show.  Three  miles  further  along  the  Dolgelley 
road  (5  miles  from  Barmouth)  the  Halfway  House  at  Bont-ddu 
is  reached,  and  here  another  stream  rushes  down  to  the  Maw- 
ddach, forming  a  picturesque  fall  on  its  way.  To  visit  the  fall 
pass  in  front  of  the  house,  and  through  a  gate  to  a  path  which 
leads  to  a  broader  path.  Descend  this  to  a  lovely  dell,  in  which 
the  fall  will  be  found.  The  road  that  runs  up  near  the  stream 
(and  can  be  reached  from  the  dell)  would  take  us  across 
the  LlawUech  range  to  Pont  Ysgethin  and  Dyffryn ;  or  to  the 
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summit  of  Diphwys.  The  road  passes  near  the  once  famous 
ffold  mines  of  v  igra  and  Clogau,  which  are  not  far  from  Bont» 
ddu.  A  mile  and  a  quarter  beyond  the  Halfway  House  (still 
journeying  towards  Dolgelley),  the  road  to  Penmaenpool,  dis- 
tant about  half  a  mile,  is  on  the  right,  and  the  stream  from  Llyi> 
Cwmmynach  on  the  left.  Here  is  a  choice  of  routes — through 
Penmaenpool  it  is  a  mile  shorter  to  Dolgelley,  but  the  old  road 
through  Llanelltyd  is  worth  following  to  the  end  for  the  fine 
views  of  the  Cader  range  which  it  aftbrds.  It  leads  us  under 
the  slopes  ofMoel  Ispri,  called  Gallt-yr-Heddwch,  the  Plantation 
of  Peace,  because,  wnen  work  was  slack  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
"Short  Peace"  with  Napoleon,  Colonel  Vaughan  of  the  Meri- 
onethshire Militia  employed  his  men  to  plant  the  trees.  At 
Llanelltyd  we  cross  the  Mawddach,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  Gan- 
llwyd  valley,  up  which  the  road  runs  to  Tynygroes,  the  Water- 
ffiJls,  and  the  Gold  Mines.  Near  Llanelltyd,  to  the  left  when 
the  bridge  is  crossed,  is  Cymmer  Abbey,  and  from  here  it  is  two 
miles  to  Dolgelley. 


EXCURSIONS     AND     DISTANCES. 

By  Road.—Torteat  Walk,  entrance  2,  the  round,  6J,  Precipice 
Wau.  there  and  back,  8,  or  by  short  cut,  7,  round  including  Torrent 
and  Preeipice  Walk's,  12  (inquire  for  breaks,  which  sometimes  ply 
in  the  summer),  Nannaa,  2^,  Llanfachreth,  4,  Rhobell  Fawr,  about 
7\y  Penmaenpool,  2^,  Abergwynant  Valley,  4,  Arthog,  6^,  Bont-ddu 
(over  Penmaenpool  Bridge),  4,  Barmouth  (ditto),  9,  Llanelltyd  and 
Gjrmmer  Abbey,  2,  Barmouth  through  Llanelltyd,  10,  Tynygroes,  by 
driving  road,  6,  by  the  Precipice  Walk,  5,  Bhaiadr  Du,  6^,  Pistyll* 
y-Cain,  Rhaiadr  Mawddach,  and  Gold  Works,  8,  Trawsfynydd 
Station,  13j^,  Festiniog  (short  cut),  18,  Gross  Foxes,  ^  (rough  old 
road,  2i),  Talyllyn,  9J  ^iriving),  8^  (old  road),  7^  (over  shoulder  of 
Cader),  Corris  Station,  lOJ  (driving),  Aberllefeni  station,  7,  Dinas 
Mawddwy,  10  (driving),  9  (old  road),  Towyn,  20  (coach  road),  17  (old 
road),  Abergynolwyn  Station,  11  (by  Cader  pony  path),  Summit  of 
Cader,  over  6  (pony  path),  about  4^  (Foxes'  Path) ;  Aran  route  to 
Summit  (between  6  and  6  miles)  recommended  to  mountaineers. 

By  Rail. — Penmaenpool,  2i  (for  Aberjfwynant  Valley,  IJ,  Cwm- 
mynach Valley,  1,  Bont-ddu,  2),  Arthoff,  7  (for  Llynian  Creigenen,  2, 
Ascent  of  Cader,  under  6),  Barmouth,  lO  (see  Barmouth  excursions), 
Harlech,  20,  Towyn,  18,  Bont  Newydd,  8  (for  Llanfachreth,  2^ 
Rhobell  Fawr,  about  5),  Drwsynant,  7  (for  shortest  ascent  of  Arans), 
Bala,  19,  Corwen,  29,  Llangollen,  39,  Trawsfynydd,  36,  Festiniog,  41. 
[Any  excess  of  a  mile  is,  in  most  instances,  counted  as  a  whole  mile.]. 

Day  Excursions. — The  following  are  daily  rounds,  to  see  a  good 
deal  of  fine  country— Train  to  Penmaenpool,  walk  to  Barmouth, 
back  by  train.  Drive  to  Pistyll-y-Cain  and  Rhaiadr  Mawddach, 
walk  to  Trawsfynydd,  back  by  train  through  Bala.  Walk  or  drive 
to  Abergynolwyn,  vi&  Talyllyn,  Iwick  by  tram  (25  m.  of  rail).  Walk 
to  Aberllefeni  or  drive  to  Corris,  back  by  train  (37  m.  from  Corris, 
38  from  Aberllefeni).      Ihrive  about  9i  m.  along  Trawsfynydd  road. 
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walk  orer  by  Roman  Steps  and  Cwm  Bychan  to  Pensam  station 
(about  12  m.),  back  by  train  (18  m.)  To  Festiniog  (tIA  Bala),  by 
rail,  to  see  the  Falls. 

PROFESSOR  WILSON  once  said  to  Cyrus  Redding,  "  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  beautiful  as  a  Welsh  valley  ?  Wo 
liave  higher  mountains  in  Scotland,  finer  scenery  about  the 
more  beautiful  English  lakes,  though  the  mountains,  are  net 
quite  so  high  as  in  Wales,  but  neither  the  north  of  England, 
nor  Scotland,  no,  nor  all  Switzerland,  can  exhibit  anythmg  so 
tranquil,  romantic,  snug,  and  beautiful  as  a  Welsh  valley.  Thero 
is  nothing  like  it,  I  believe,  in  the  world  !  "  This  is  high  praise, 
and  when  we  first  met  with  it  we  were  curious  to  know  whether 
any  particular  district  in  Wales  was  in  Christopher  North*a 
mind.  We  found  that  there  was,  and  that  the  suggestive  spot 
■was — Dolgelley. 

Dolgelley  presents  features  found  in  few  other  places  in  Great 

Britain,  and  the  architecture  has  been  described  very  quaintly, 

by  an  old  gentleman  after  dinner,  with  the  aid  of  a  decanter 

-and  a  handful  of  nutshells,  thus: — **You  see  this  decanter; 

that  is  the  church."    Then  taking  the  shells  and  pouring  them 

over  the  decanter,  he  said,  "  and  these  are  the  houses  ! "    And 

if  you  were  to  try  for  a  week  you  could  not  describe  the  placo 

better.     Yet  Dolgelley  is  the  capital  of  Merionethshire,  and  is 

-  on  a  main  line  of  railway.     There  is  nothing  particular  in  tho 

(  town  itself  to  interest  the  visitor  ;  but  he  will  near  the  curfew 

.  rung  in  the  evening  (at  9  o'clock),  when  the  number  of  the 

'  days  of  the  month  is  tolled.       He   will   find   everything   he 

wants  in  tho  hotels  and  private  lodgings,  some  in  the  town  and 

;  some  on  the  hill  sides,  and,  once  settleS  at  Dolgelley,  he  will  bo 

•  loth  to  leave  a  centre  of  so  many  beautiful  walks.     The  water 

.  supply  comes  from  Llyn  Cynwch,  high  among  the  hills. 

^lany  other  well  known  men  have  shared  Professor  Wilson's 
,  partiality  for  Dolgelley.  The  Poet  Laureate  has  been  a  visitor 
r  there  more  than  once.  The  late  Mark  Lemon  used  often  to  visit 
the  district,  and  his  sojourns  were  duly  recorded  in  Punch, 
Stay  little  farm,  on  the  hillside  to  the  north  of  the  town — > 
where  a  fine  view  of  Cader  is  to  be  obtained — was  a  favourito 
spot  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Kean's ;  and  not  a  summer  passed 
without  artists  of  more  or  less  eminence  plying  their  easels  round 
about  Dolgelley.  Not  far  above  Stay  little  farm  is  Cae'r  Elor,  so 
called  from  having  been  the  resting  place  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sions, after  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  on  their  way  from  Dolgelley  to 
Vaner.  Dolgelley  is  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  Welsh  fabrics, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  specially  suited  f  Or  sportsmen  ;  and,  by 
the  way,  not  to  mention  other  streams,  the  Wnion  and  Maw- 
ddach  afford  sport  to  the  angler  for  sewin  and  trout,  and  somQ* 
times  salmon  get  up  the  Estuary, 
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The  walk  or  drive  to  Barmouth  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the 
excursions  by  road  from  Dolgelley ,  but  we  have  akeady  described 
it.  Visitors  at  Dolgelley  will  refer  to  the  Barmouth  section  for 
the  attractions  of  that  town,  and  for  places  of  resort,  such  aa 
Bont-ddu  and  its  waterfall,  which  lie  about  midway  between  the 
two  towns.  In  summer  time  a  coach  often  runs  between  Dol- 
gelley and  Barmouth  ;  and  it  is  a  delightful  excursion  to  go  to 
Barmouth  by  rail  or  road  early  enough  to  catch  the  boat  or 
•steam-launch  up  the  Estuary  to  Penmaenpool. 

**  Lord  bless  the  people,  what  things  do  come  into  their  head? ! 
Mine  is  at  present  very  full  of  Kader  Idris  ;  I  never  saw  it  till 
this  summer,  and  a  grand  sight  it  is.*'  So  said  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and 
her  opinion  is  endorsed  by  hundreds  of  people  every  season. 
Indeed,  one  reason  why  Dolgelley  throngs  with  visitors  is,  that 
from  the  town  a  convenient  ascent  of  Cader  Idris  [pronounced 
Cadder  Id-ris]  may  be  made.  All  visitors,  however,  are  not  so 
enthusiastic.  George  Fox,  the  Quaker,  when  he  visited  Dol- 
gelley, was  **  moved  to  set  his  face  several  ways,"  but  up  Cader 
(which  he  was  told  was  three  miles  high)  was  not  one  of  them. 

Mrs.  Hemans  makes  Cader  Idris  the  place  where  the  wonderful 
<6tone  lies,  on  which,  if  a  man  sleeps  for  a  night,  he  awakes  a 
poet  or  a  madman.  Mr.  Halliwell,  hearing  this  legend,  re- 
marks, "  The  simple  inventor  of  it  did  not  know  that  the  terms 
were  synonymous  !  "  The  poetess,  of  course,  is  not  so  rude  to 
her  order,  and  gives  the  visions  of  a  sleeper  thus  : — 

I  lay  there  in  silence — a  spirit  came  o'er  me— 
Man's  tongue  hath  no  language  to  speak  what  I  saw  I 
Things  glorious,  unearthly,  pass'd  floating  before  me, 
And  my  heart  almost  fainted  with  rapture  and  awe ! 
I  view'd  the  dread  beings  around  us  that  hover, 
Though  veil'd  by  the  mists  of  mortality's  breath ; 
I  called  upon  darkness  the  vision  to  cover, 
For  a  strife  was  ^vithin  me  of  madness  and  death. 

Some  say  that  Idris  was  a  warrior,  some  that  he  was  a  phil- 
osopher, others  that  he  was  both  ;  all  that  he  used  the  mountain 
as  an  observatory,  either  to  keep  his  eye  on  military  tactics 
below,  or  on  the  stars  above.  Then  as  to  **  Cader  "  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion,  those  inclined  to  the  military  view  holding 
that  it  means  "  fortress,"  those  favouring  the  philosopher  notion 
believing  it  to  mean  "  chair."  The  latter  opinion  is  the  more 
generally  received.  Cader  Idris  is  less  in  altitude  than  the 
neighbouring  Aran  Fawddwy,  the  Glyders,  Carnedd  Llewelyn 
and  Carnedd  Dafydd,  and  other  Welsh  summits ;  but  what  it 
lacks  in  feet  Cader  assuredly  makes  up  in  grandeur,  and  by 
-some  enthusiasts  it  is  esteemed  the  grandest  of  the  Cambrian 
heights.  The  ascent  we  will  describe  further  on.  The  summit 
which  looks  down  into  the  Square  at  Dolgelley  is  not  the  top- 
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mosfe  peak  of  Cader,  but  Mynydd  Moel,  about  a  hundred  feete 
lower.  The  summit  can  be  seen  from  several  points  near  thd 
station. 

EXCURSIONS    FROM     DOLGELLEY.— THE    TORRENT    AND 

PRECIPICE    WALKS. 

The  Torrent  Walk,  as  it  is  called,  is  situated  about 
two  miles  from  Dolgelley.  We  go  as  straight  as  we  can  from  the 
railway  bridge  through  part  of  the  town,  and  iurn  left  near  a 
bridge  over  the  Aran,  which  we  cross.  More  than  a  mile  from 
the  town  turn  left  down  a  lane,  by  a  wooden  building.  The 
Torrent  Walk  begins  at  s^  little  gate  on  the  right  hand,  near 
Dolserau  Hall,  just  before  the  lane  we  have  come  by  crosses  the 
Clywedog  stream,  which  forms  **  The  Torrent."  The  walk,, 
which  runs  through  the  grounds  of  Caerynwch,  mounts,  some- 
times by  steps  and  sometimes  by  path,  up  the  side  of  the  stream^ 
and  the  sound  and  sight  of  the  torrent  bounding  over  and  be- 
tween the  immense  boulders  beneath  are,  on  a  hot  day,  very 
delightful.  Seats  are  placed  at  the  most  attractive  points,  and 
the  Terns  and  wild  flowers  are  so  well  protected  by  the  public,, 
that  they  are  allowed  to  grow  in  the  very  cracks  and  joints  of 
the  steps.  Occasionally  you  may  meet  with  a  transgressor,  but 
the  bulk  of  visitors  respect  the  friendly  notice  at  the  entrance, 
and  leave  what  they  find,  that  others  may  enjoy  the  prolific 
beauty  of  the  place.  The  walk  is  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  and 
a  board  informs  us  where  it  ends.  Here  we  may  cross  the  streani 
by  a  footbridge,  reach  a  lane,  and  turn  to  the  right  for  the  high 
road,  reaching  it  at  a  point  about  a  mile  from  the  Cross  Foxes, 
and  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Dolgelley. 

Many  yisitors,  who  wish  to  ride  sls  much  and  walk  as  little  as  they  possibly 
can  when  in  the  land  of  mountains,  combine  the  Torrent  and  I^ecipice 
Walks  in  one  excursion,  something  in  this  way,  which,  of  course,  will  serye 
for  pedestrians  as  well.  They  take  a  car  from  Dolgelley  which  conveys  them 
to  the  first  bridge.  Then  they  pass  through  the  wicket  gate  on  foot,  and 
ascend  the  Torrent  Walk  until  they  reach  the  lane  we  have  mentioned, 
where  they  find  the  car  awaiting  them.  The  lane  is  followed,  to  the  left,. 
for  about  a  mile  (avoiding  turns  to  the  left),  when  a  chapel  is  passed,  and  a 
little  hamlet,  Penygroes,  with  a  shop,  beyond  which  a  lane  to  the  left, 
running  in  front  of  a  row  of  cottages,  must  be  taken.  The  lane  descends 
steeply  and  after  awhile  sweeps  round  to  the  railway  station,  Bont  Newydd, 
which  has  been  seen  below.  The  railway  is  crossed,  the  Dolgelley  road  ia 
followed  to  the  left,  until  just  beyond  a  milestone  (opposite  the  entrance  to 
Dolserau  Park)  a  road  runs  to  the  right.  This  is  followed  to  a  point  where 
there  is  a  tree  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  which  here  branches  right  and  left. 
The  left  branch  is  taken,  and  after  awhile  it  runs  to  the  left  of  the  high  wall  of 
NannauPark.  It  is  a  green  road  here,  and  rather  rough,  and  to  the  right  wa 
see  the  sun-dial  marking  the  place  where  the  **  Blasted  Oak"  stood,  of  which 
the  tale  is  told  below.  Soon  after  this  Nannau  lodge  is  reached.  [The  way 
from  here  will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the  Precipice  Walk  on  page  69.] 
The  total  distance  by  the  Torrent  Walk  to  the  Precipice  Walk,  and  back  to 
Dolgelley,  is  about  twelve  miles. 
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The  Precipice  Walk  is  one  of  the  things  which  should  on 
no  account  be  missed,  and,  lest  the  reader  should  think  a  "  pre- 
"Cipice  walk'*  necessarily  dangerous,  let  us  reassure  him.  A 
person  must  be  unusually  weak  in  the  head  who  cannot  safely 
make  the  circuit  of  Moel  Cynwch;  and  the  walking  distance 
need  not  exceed  three  miles  and  a  half.  If  you  take  a  car  you 
€tart  to  the  right,  from  the  railway  station,  towards  Bala,  and 
when  the  road  forks  (in  J  mile),  take  the  left  branch — the  Ilan- 
fachreth  road,  which  is  ascended  for  a  mile  (avoiding  first,  in 
half  a  mile,  a  road  to  the  right,  and  then,  in  about  another  half 
mile,  one  to  the  left),  when  J^annau  lodge,  mentioned  in  the  last 
paragraph,  is  reached.  The  way  now  lies  through  a  gate  to  the 
rifrht  of  the  lodge,  and  after  this  notice-boards  snow  the  route, 
which  soon  crosses  the  Nannau  drive,  passes  under  an  arch,  and 
reaches  Maesyhri/Tiary  where  cars  can  be  put  up.  The  road  now 
lies  past  the  dwelling  house,  where  it  branches,  and  either 
branch  can  be  taken,  but  the  left  is  preferable.  It  is  followed 
•to  Lly7i  Cynwch. 

But  there  is  a  shorter  and  pleasanter  walking  way  from  Dol- 

^elley.      Starting  from  the  station   as  befoi'e,  take  the  Jirst 

turning  through  a  gate  on  the  left,  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  a 

house.     Immediately  behind  the  house  turn  right  for  a  few  steps, 

and  follow  a  path  which  ascends  through  the  trees.      The  path 

passes  out  of  the  wood,  across  the  fields,  to  the  left  of  a  wood, 

and  through  another  wood,  and  soon  after  turns  left,  in  front  of 

a  little  farm  (Tyddyn  bach),  and  enters  a  lane,  where  the  way 

lies  to  the  right  until  another  lane  is  reached.      Turn  left  from 

this  point,  and  take  the  first  lane  to  the  right.  Keep  up  this  lane 

until,   after  going  through  a  gate  and  passing  a  gate  on  the 

right,  a  path  runs  to  the  left  through  gorse,  near  a  wall  enclosing 

a  Tittle  wood,  and  across  to  another  wall,  to  the  left  of  it,  and 

then  bends  to  the  right  to  the  road  from  Maesybrynar  to  Llyn 

Cynwch.    There  turn  left  and  keep  along  the  lane  to  the  lake. 

The   distance  from  the  station  to  the  lake,  by  this  route,   is 

perhaps  forty  minutes'  good  walking,  and  in  reckoning  time  the 

^ct  that  it  is  a  continual  ascent  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  total  walk,  round  the  Precipice  and  back  to  Dolgelley,  is 

about  7  miles. 

Arrived  at  Llyn  Cynwch  you  may  often  see  the  reflection  of 
Cader  Idris,  though  it  is  far  away.  The  lake  is  bordered  on  the 
west  by  Moel  Cynwch  and  Cefn  Mawr  (two  portions  of  one  hill), 
along  the  other  side  of  which  runs  the  Precipice  Walk,  a  fact 
that  will  help  you  to  find  the  way.  If  you  go  past  the  end  of  the 
lake,  you  turn  to  the  right  across  a  stile  and  then  to  the  left, 
and  follow  the  path  round  the  hill  [and  this  is  the  way  to  take 
if  you  are  bound  for  Tynygroes  and  the  Waterfalls].  But  the 
better  way  for  the  circuit  of  the  hill  is  to  reverse  this  route,  walk 
the  whole  length  of  Llyn  Cynwch  on  the  east  shore,  and,  a  little 
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further,  turn  left,  and  then  bear  right,  and  pass  through  a  wood 
to  the  open  mountain  side,  where  the  Walk  runs. 

Soon  after  you  start,  the  Arans  lift  their  heads  to  the  right  of 
you,  and  you  look  into  Snowdonia  ahead.  Moel  Offrwm  rises  above 
Nannau,  with  the  village  of  Llanfachreth  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
straight  across  Llanfachreth  is  Rhobell  Fawr  (2,409  feet). 
Presently  the  charming  Ganllwyd  valley  discloses  itself,  and  you 
will  see  a  board  directing  you  to  the  inn  at  Tynygroes  (visible 
from  the  Walk),  less  than  two  miles  away.  Keeping  along  the 
Precipice  Walk,  high  above  the  Mawddach,  you  have  fresh 
beauties  at  almost  every  turn  :  and  here  a  word  of  caution  is 
necessary.  Unless  you  wish  to  destroy  the  sheep  grazing  below 
(out  of  sight  perhaps)  and  possibly  to  kill  a  fellow  creature,  leavo^ 
the  stones  alone.  During  the  last  few  years  several  sheep  have^ 
been  done  to  death  by  tourists  who,  for  their  idle  amusement, 
rolled  stones- down  the  hill,  and  people  walking  along  the  road 
below  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape.  After  awhile  you  bend 
rather  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  cross  a  **  ladder  stile,"  one  of 
several  on  the  Walk.  [Here  the  hill  slopes  in  front  of  you,  and 
a  turn  to  the  right,  to  a  gate  which  will  be  found  in  the  lowest 
corner  of  the  green  slope,  will  lead  to  Llanelltyd  and  Penmaen- 
pool.  The  path  becomes  a  cart  track,  and  after  awhile  a  good 
road  is  seen  below  on  the  right — descend  to  it  over  the  green 
slope,  and  it  leads  into  the  Barmouth  road,  within  a  few  score 
yards  of  Llanelltyd  bridge.  Distance  from  the  Precipice  Path 
to  Penmaenpool  about  4  miles].  Keeping,  instead,  to  the  Pre- 
cipice Walk,  it  is  not  many  minutes  before  Llyn  Cynwch  is 
reached  again.  At  the  end  of  the  lake,  standing  with  the  lake 
to  your  left,  the  way  lies  before  you  and  soon  bends  to  the  right. 
When  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  dilapidated  wall  on  the  right,, 
and  in  sight  of  an  arch  in  front,  take  a  footpath  to  the  right, 
across  a  field,  and  down  to  the  lane  described  in  our  account  of 
the  ascent.  Turn  right,  take  the  first  lane  to  the  left,  then  the 
first  to  the  right,  and  in  a  few  score  yards  turn  to  the  left  by  a 
little  farm,  and  follow  a  footpath  which  takes  you  almost  straight 
to  Dolgelley. 

Snowdon  can  be  seen  from  the  Precipice  Walk,  by  looking  up- 
the  Ganllwyd  Valley,  but  it  is  worth  while  climbing  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  to  see  the  Snowdonian  heights  more  clearly — 
the  Glyders,  Try  fan,  Carnedd  Llewelyn  range,  and  Siabod,  a» 
well  as  Snowdon  itself. 

Nannau,  the  old  residence  of  the  Vaughan  family,  which  was  once,  but  is 
no  longer,  inclnded  in  the  visit  to  the  Precipice  Walk,  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  highest  ground  of  any  gentleman's  seat  in  Great  Britain,  and  un- 
doubtedly the  situation  is  one  of  the  most  romantic,  with  Moel  Cynwch 
and  Moel  OrfFrwm  standing  as  sentinels  over  it.  In  Owain  Glyndwr's  tim* 
Howel  Sele,  a  cousin  of  the  chieftain's,  lived  in  the  mansion  of  that  day,  and 
of  the  doings  of  Owain  and  Howel  in  this  park  bards  have  sung  and  historians 
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written.  Within  the  present  century  remains  of  the  old  house  were  to  be 
seen,  and  the  ghost  of  a  tree  (the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  a  sun- 
dial), to  which  we  find  the  following  reference  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
sixtn  canto  of  Marmion  : — 

All  nations  have  their  omens  drear, 
Their  legends  wild  of  woe  and  fear, 
To  Cambria  look — the  peasant  see. 
Bethink  him  of  Glendowerdy, 
And  shun  ••  the  Spirit's  Blaf^te  \  Tree." 

The  Rev.  George  Warrington  wrote  a  ballad  about  this  tree,  in  which  the- 
legend  bears  a  less  ferocious  aspect  than  the  version  given  by  the  historian  > 
Pennant.    He  says  that  Howel  Sel^,  a  chieftain  brave  and  kind,  one  day 
heard  the  cry  of  staghounds  in  Nannau  Chase,  and  as  he  knew  that  his  owi^ 
dogs  were  all  kenneled,  he  became  wroth,  and  set  off  to  see  who  was  the- 
bold  intruder. 

A  peasant  marked  his  angry  eye, 

He  saw  him  reach  the  lake's  dark  bourne, 
He  saw  him  near  a  Blasted  Oak, 

But  never  from  that  hour  return. 

Three  days  passed  o'er,  no  tidings  came — 

Where  should  the  chief  his  steps  delay  ? 
With  wild  alarm  the  servants  ran, 

Yet  knew  not  where  to  point  their  way. 

His  vassals  ranged  the  mountain's  height. 

The  covert  close,  the  wide-spread  plain ; 
But  all  in  vain  their  eager  search, 

They  ne'er  must  see  their  lord  again. 

Yet  Fancy  in  a  thousand  shapes 

Bore  to  his  house  the  chief  once  more ; 
Some  saw  him  on  high  Moel's  top, 

Some  saw  him  on  the  winding  shore. 

With  wonder  fmught  the  tale  went  round, 

Amazement  chained  the  hearer's  tongue  ; 
Each  peasant  felt  his  own  sad  loss, 

Yet  fondly  o'er  the  story  hung. 

Pale  lights  on  Cader's  rocks  were  seen. 

And  midnight  voices  heard  to  moan  ; 
'Twas  even  said  the  Blasted  Oak, 

Convulsive,  heaved  a  hollow  groan. 

After  a  lapse  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  lady  mourned  the  loss  of  her 
lord— her  only  hope  being  that  he  might  **  To  distant  lands  have  steered  hiS' 
way " :—      , 

A  stranger  passed  Llanelltyd's  bourne, 

His  dark -grey  steed  with  sweat  besprent, 
Which,  wearied  with  the  lengthened  way. 

Could  scarcely  gain  the  hill's  ascent. 

The  rider,  having  reached  the  portal,  asked  to  be  conducted  to  the  mistress  - 
in  haste.    As  soon  as  the  interview  was  accorded,  the  guest  announced  him- 
self as  Madoc  (a  friend  of  Owain  Glyndwr's),  charged  by  the  chieftain  on* 
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Ws  death-bed  to  convey  to  the  widow  the  sad  tale  of  her  husband's  fate. 
And.  thus  he  told  it  :— 

Led  by  the  ardour  of  the  chase, 

Far  distant  from  his  own  domain, 
Prom  where  Garthmaelan  spreads  her  shades, 

The  Glyndwr  sought  the  open  plain. 

AVith  head  aloft  and  antlers  wide, 

A  red  buck  roused  then  crossed  in  view  ; 
Stung  with  the  sight,  and  wild  with  rage, 

S>yift  from  the  wood  fierce  Howel  flew. 

With  bitter  taunt  and  keen  reproach, 

He  all  impetuous  poured  his  rage  ; 
Reviled  the  chief,  as  weak  in  arms. 

And  bade  him  loud  the  battle  wage. 

Glyndwr  for  once  restrained  his  sword, 

And  still,  averse,  the  fight  delays ; 
But  softened  words,  like  oil  on  fire. 

Made  anger  more  intensely  blaze. 

They  fought ;  and  doubtful  long  the  fray, 

The  Glyndwr  gave  the  fatal  wound ; 
Still  mournful  must  my  tale  proceed. 

And  its  last  act  all  dreadful  sound. 

•  ••#•••• 

I  marked  a  broad  and  Blasted  Oak, 

Scorched  by  the  lightning's  vivid  glare. 
Hollow  its  stem  from  branch  to  root, 

And  all  its  shrivel'd  arms  were  bajre. 

Be  this,  I  cried,  the  proper  grave : 

(The  thought  in  me  was  deadly  sin) ; 
Aloft  we  raised  the  hapless  chief. 

And  dropped  his  bleeding  corpse  within. 

aAi  shriek  arose  from  the  lady  and  her  attendants  when  the  horrible  tale  was 
told;  and  speedily  the  news  spread.  The  tree  was  examined,  and  the 
•whitened  bones  were  exposed  to  view  :— 

Back  they  recoiled  !  the  right  hand  still. 

Contracted,  grasped  a  rusty  sword ; 
AVhich  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleamed. 

And  proudly  decked  their  ^ughtered  lord. 

They  bore  the  corpse  to  Vaner's  shrine. 

With  holy  rites  and  prayers  addressed  ; 
Nine  white  robed  monks  the  last  dirge  sang, 

And  gave  the  angry  spirit  rest. 

In  this  highly  sentimental  version  of  the  combat,  the  chiefs  appear  like 
■two  ordinary  country  gentlemen  ;  quiet  in  the  main  until  bad  blood  is  en- 

fendered  by  the  infringement  of  the  game  laws.  The  more  matter-of-fact 
'ennant  adopts  a  much  more  prosy  story.  He  says  : — "  Howel  Sel^,  of 
Nannau,  in  Merionethshire,  first  cousin  to  Owen,  was  an  adherent  of  the 
house  of  La  icaster.  Owen  and  this  chieftain  had  long  been  at  variance.  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  Abbot  of  Kymmer  [Vaner  Abbey],  in  hopes  of 
jreconciling  them,  brought  them  together,  and  to  all  appearance  effected  his 
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charitable  design.  While  they  were  walkinj^  out  Owen  observed  a  doe 
feeding,  and  told  Howel,  who  was  reckoned  the  best  archer  of  his  day,  that 
there  was  a  fine  mark  for  him.  Howel  bent  his  bow,  and,  pretending  to 
aim  at  the  doe,  suddenly  turned  and  discharged  his  arrow  full  at  the  breast 
of  Glyndwr,  who  fortunately  had  armour  beneath  his  cloaths,  so  received  no 
hurt.  Enraged  at  this  treachery,  he  seized  on  Sel^,  burnt  his  house,  and 
hurried  him  away  from  the  place ;  nor  could  anyone  ever  learn  how  he  was 
disposed  of,  till,  forty  years  after,  the  skeleton  of  a  large  man,  such  as 
Howel,  was  discovered  in  the  hollow  of  a  great  oak,  in  which  Owen  was 
supposed  to  have  immured  him  in  reward  of  his  perfidy."  Visitors  curious 
to  see  the  dial  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Blasted  Oak  will  find  it  in  the  old 
gardens  of  Nannau,  on  the  right  of  the  Llanfachreth  road,  and  near  the 
second  milestone. 

ASCENT  OF  MOEL  OFFRWM  AND  RHOBELL  FAWR. 
Moel  Off  rwm  (the  Hill  of  Sacrifice),  or  Orthrwm  (the  Hill 
•of  Oppression),  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  rises,  as  we  have  said, 
on  the  east  of  Nannau,  and  it  is  worth  ascending  for  the  view. 
Follow  the  Llanfachreth  road  (the  carriage  way  to  the  Precipice 
Walk)  for  over  two  miles,  until  a  lodge  is  seen  on  the  right, 
when  the  way  to  the  summit  can  easily  be  found.  On  the 
4summit  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  stronghold.  Llanfachreth, 
■A  quaint  village  charmingly  situated,  is  about  four  miles  from 
Dolgelley  ;  and  if  the  road  to  the  right  of  the  church  is  followed, 
past  Corsygarnedd,  Rh obeli  Fawr  (2,409  feet)  can  be  ap- 
proached. [By  turning  to  the  right  a  mile  on  the  Dolgelley  side 
of  Llanfachreth,  half  a  mile  would  be  saved  in  reaching 
Corsygarnedd].  Two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Llanfachreth,  at 
Bwlch-^oriwaered,  where  another  road  joins  on  the  left,  a 
moujitam  track  on  the  right  runs  up  a  little  way  towards  the 
summit,  which  can  be  reached  in  about 40  minutes  from  this  point ; 
and  to  this  point  cars  may  be  driven,  though  the  way  is  rough. 
Khobell  is  not  an  interesting  hill  in  itself,  but  is  a  good  centre 
-for  seeing  Snowdon,  the  Glyders,  the  Carnedd  range,  Siabod, 
Arrenigs,  the  Berwyns,  the  Arans,  Cader  Idris,  the  Rhinog 
range,  and  other  heights.  The  Mawddach  Estuary  and  a  piece 
-of  Bala  lake  are  also  visible,  but  Y  Dduallt,  the  ridge  close  by, 
obstructs  our  view  in  the  latter  direction.  [Between  two  and 
three  miles  can  be  saved  by  taking  train  to  Bont  Newydd,  and 
walking  from  there  (about  five  mues)  to  the  summit]. 

With  the  help  of  the  ordnance  map  a  way  can  easily  be  found  from  Bwlch- 
goriwaered  to  T3niygroes,  and  it  is  a  fine  walk.  A  road  will  be  seen  on  the 
map,  running  along  a  de3p  valley  by  the  side  of  a  stream  which  falls  into  the 
Mawddach.  Just  before  that  river  is  reached,  a  turning  to  the  right  leads  over 
the  tributary  stream,  and  then  the  road  runs  on  the  right  of  the  Mawddach 
to  the  bridge  opposite  Tynygroes — ^a  private  bridge  being  first  passed.  Or 
the  pedestrian  bent  upon  a  btill  longer  walk  could  make  his  way  from 
Bhobell  to  Rhaiadr  Mawddach  and  return  by  Tynygroes. 

TO    CYM.VIER     ABBEY,    TYNYGROES,    THE    WATERFALLS,    AND 

THE    GOLD     MINES. 

For  this,  one  of  the  favourite  excursions  from  Dolgelley, 
Tisitors  generally  drive  to  Tynygroes  Inn,  or  still  further  to  a 
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point  nearer  the  Gold  Works.  The  bridge  over  the  railway  is 
crossed  and  then  the  Barmouth  road  is  followed,  to  the  left,  as 
far  as  Llanelltyd.  The  ruins  of  the  abbey  mentioned  in  the 
"  Blasted  Oak  "  ballad— Cym me r  Abbey —lie  amongst  th« 
farm  buildings,  near  the  banks  of  the  Mawddach,  a  few  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  Llanelltyd  bridge,  before  the  bridge  is 
crossed. 

Cymmer  (or  Vaner)  was  "a  Cistercian  establishment,  founded  a.d.  1198^ 
by  Griffith  and  Meredydd,  lords  of  Merioneth,  and  sons  of  Cynan,  who  wa» 
tlie  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd,  prince  of  North  Wales."  This,  lie  other  insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  nature,  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  Mr.  W.  W.  E. 
AVynne  of  Peniarth  remarked  on  "the  great  similarity  existing  between  the 
architecture  of  Llanaber  church,  near  Barmouth,  and  that  of  the  early  Irish 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  and  conjectured  that,  as  Osbom  Fitzgerald  epiigrated 
to  Wales  at  a  period  nearly  corresponding  with  the  date  of  these  buildings, 
it  was  not  improbable  that  the  introduction  of  Irish  peculiarities  was  due  to 
his  influence."  The  architecture  of  the  east  end  of  Vaner  is  of  about  the 
same  date  as  that  of  Llanaber. 

It  is  two  miles  from  Dolgelley  to  the  Abbey  by  the  highway^ 
but  there  is  a  short  cut  across  Hengwrt  Park  by  the  road  which 
runs  up  the  hill  to  the  right  soon  alter  we  cross  the  bridge  and 
turn  left  for  Barmouth.  You  follow  the  road  for  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  turn  left  through  a  little  gate  by 
the  side  of  a  large  one,  and  keep  straight  on,  sometimes  by 
path,  and  sometimes  by  lane,  to  Pentre  Farm,  beyond  which  you 
turn  left  for  the  high  road.  Hengwrt  is  seen  on  the  left  in 
crossing  the  park.  Near  the  Pentre  Farm  is  a  **  circular  camp, 
150  feet  in  diameter,  within  which  are  traces  of  the  ruins  of 
Cymmer  Castle. " 

We  cross  Llanelltyd  bridge  on  our  way  to  one  of  the  prettiest 
spots  in  Wales,  Tynygroes  (5  miles),  and  having  crossed  it  turn 
to  the  right,  up  the  lovely  Ganllwyd  Valley.  Ty nygroes  is 
a  delightful  goal  in  itself,  but  is  chiefly  visited  for  the  sake  of 
the  waterfalls. 

Before  we  mention  them,  let  us  say  that  there  is  a  road  back  to  Dolgelley 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rivnr,  and  that  the  Precipice  Walk  can  be  included 
by  turning  aside  from  this  road.  Cross  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  inn,  and 
turn  to  the  right  along  the  river  side.  After  awhile  a  brook  is  crossed  by 
stepping  stones,  and  then  another  brook  by  a  bridge.  A  little  beyond  this, 
having  crossed  a  small  stream,  turn  up  at  once  to  another  road,  and  cross  it 
to  a  path  which  runs  up  the  hill,  not  far  from  a  wall.  Follow  this  to 
another  wall,  then  turn  right,  and  you  soon  come  to  a  stile  on  that  wall^ 
over  which  you  go  to  the  Precipice  Walk.  Then  turn  to  the  right,  and  follow 
directions  already  given.  The  distance  is  about  the  same  as  by  the  high  road, 
but  there  is  a  stiff  ascent.  [For  Dolgelley  we  should  have  kept  along  the 
road  instead  of  turning  up  by  the  little  stream.] 

And  now  for  the  Tynygroes  Waterfalls  and  Gold  Mines.  Ten 
minutes  along  the  Festiniog  road  from  the  inn  a  bridge  ia 
crossed  ;  turn  at  once  to  the  left,  follow  the  stream  for  seven  or 
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eight  minutes,  and  you  have  Rhaiadr  Du,  in  our  opinion  thor 
finest  fall  of  the  three,  before  you  ;  to  secure  the  best  views  you 
should   gain    permission   at   the   inn    to  go  into  the  private 

grounds  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Returning  to  the 
ridge  where  you  turned  aside  to  see  Rhaiadr  Du,  you  keep  on 
along  the  highway  for  five  minutes,  when  it  forks ;  then  turn  to 
the  right,  cross  a  bridge,  keep  straight  on  into  the  wood,  and 
follow  the  road,  soon  coming  to  the  point  where  cars  have  to  be 
left.  [But  this  description  may  be  affected  by  the  changes  made 
in  connection  with  the  Gold  Works.]  You  pass  some  powder 
works,  and  soon  a  board  directs  you  to  the  falls,by  a  path  which 
runs  close  to  the  Mawddach,  in  its  rocky  bed,  with  the  hill- 
sides clothed  with  trees — ^a  delightful  walk,  which  presently 
brings  you  in  view  of  the  Gold  Works,  with  the  great  wheel, 
and  Rhaiadr  Mawddach,  which  is  best  seen  from  a  point- 
below  the  Works — ^a  grand  fidl  after  abundant  rain.  Passing 
left  of  the  Works,  you  reach  the  office,  where  tickets  (10s.  each) 
are  sold  to  see  the  mines  and  works.  Pistyll-y-Cain, 
another  fine  fall  of  considerable  height,  is  only  two  or  three 
minutes'  walk  from  here,  to  the  left  ^ong  a  tramway.  For  the 
Gold  Mines,  you  turn  to  the  right  along  the  tramway,  pass 
a  bridge  (on  the  right),  and  soon  take  a  road  up  to  the  left  to 
the  mine,  which  visitors  (who  have  tickets)  explore,  attired  in. 
costumes  that  are  much  more  useful  than  picturesque,  and 
carrying  tallow  candles.  There  is  nothing  to  see  in  the  damp 
darkness  of  the  mine  except  a  number  of  men  bringing  down 
the  rock,  and  visitors  will  find  more  to  interest  them  in  the 
works  below,  where  the  various  operations  by  which  the  precious 
metal  is  extracted  are  explained. 

Gold  mining  in  Wales  is  no  new  thing.  Years  ago  there  was  a  regular 
gold  fever  in  Merionethshire.  The  fever  began  about  the  year  1860,  and  in 
thia  way  :— A  Mr.  Williams  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Vigra  and  Clogau 
Mines  (above  Bont-ddu),  which  had  been  worked  for  copper  for  a  consiaer- 
able  period  ;  but  Mr.  Williams  tried  for  gold.  Curious  stories  are  told  of 
the  hopes,  fears,  and  disappointments  of  the  owner  and  his  manager,  John 
Parry,  when,  one  morning— it  is  said  on  the  very  day  they  had  agreed  to 
abandon  the  search,  ruin  staring  them  in  the  face— Parry  made  such  a  dis- 
covery as  turned  the  heads  of  the  whole  community.  The  excitement  wa» 
pardonable,  for,  in  a  '  bunch,*  he  found  what  was  proved  to  be  thirty -six 
t?iou8and  pounds'  worth  of  gold !  At  once  the  fever  raged.  Nothing  wa» 
thought  of  by  day,  or  dreamed  of  by  night,  but 

Gold  I  and  gold  I  and  gold  without  end, 
Gold  to  lay  by,  and  gold  to  spend, 
Gold  to  give,  and  gold  to  lend. 

And  reversions  of  gold  infxituro. 

Mines  were  opened  in  various  places,  and  hopes  ran  high.  But  after  awhile^ 
the  fever  abated,  The  finding  of  the  nuggets  at  Clogau  was  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  not  to  be  repeated.  lYue,  that  Company  did  net  a  protit  of  i:20,000 
a  year  for  two  or  three  years  after,  but  the  other  mines  were  soon  abandoned. 
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Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  revival,  and  many  persons  have  again  been 
looking  for  gold  in  Wales.  Mr.  Piitchard  Morgan,  an  experienced  gold 
digger,  discovered  such  traces  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  locality  we  have 
been  describing,  that  he  engaged  in  extensive  operations  ;  Mount  Morgan, 
as  the  hill  in  which  the  mines  lie  was  called,  attracted  considerable  atten- 
l^on  ;  and  a  Company  was  formed  to  work  the  undertaking. 

To  vary  the  return  journey  from  the  Falls  you  can  cross  the 
"bridge  over  the  Mawddach  just  above  the  Mining  Works,  and 
find  a  circuitous  road  on  the  other  side  back  to  Dolgelley ; 
or,  if  you  are  driving  to  Festiniog,  the  car  may  be  sent  to  meet 
you  on  the  hieh  road,  which  is  reached  over  the  hill  from 
ristyll-y-Cain,  lay  turning  up  to  the  right  immediately  after 
crossing  the  bridge  by  the  Fall,  in  going  from  theGold  Works. 
You  pass  to  the  right  of  a  water  wheel,  cross  a  tramway,  and  in 
a  few  steps  turn  to  the  right  by  a  path  which  takes  you  through 
an  opening  in  a  wall,  when  you  turn  to  the  left,  and  make  your 
way  to  a  road.  This  road  runs  into  another,  and  you  have  to  go 
to  the  right,  and  turn  left  by  still  another  road  to  reach  the 
highway  where  the  car  is  waiting.  But  precise  directions  should 
be  obtained  of  the  driver.  Trawsfynydd  ( j  mile  from  Traws- 
fynydd  railway  station)  is  eight  miles  from  Tynyeroes  along 
tnis  rather  dreary  highway ;  Maentwrog  station  is  eleven  miles, 
Maentwroff  village  thirteen  ;  and  Festiniog  about  the  same  dis- 
tance for  the  pedestrian,  who  should  make  his  way  from  Traws- 
fynydd past  Tomen-y-Miir  by  the  route  described  in  our  Fes- 
tiniog section. 

For  the  pedestrian  fond  of  secluded  walks  amongst  the  hills  another 
route  may  be  described  from  Tynygroes  past  Rhaiadr  Mawddach  to  Traws- 
fynydd, but  the  scenery  for  most  of  the  way  is  not  remarkable.  Pass  the 
Gold  Works,  turn  to  the  right,  tUl  the  bridge  over  the  Mawddach  is  reached, 
and  there  take  a  road  up  hill  on  the  left,  and  follow  it  to  the  wheel  of  an 
old  gold  mine.  Here  the  road  bends  up  to  a  wall,  then  runs  along  it, 
crosses  the  gold  workings  a  little  way  above  the  buildings  (but  bear 
in  mind  there  may  be  changes  in  these  at  any  time),  and  goes  on  to  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  front,  where  a  road  runs  right  and  left.  Turn  left  and 
follow  the  road,  which,  after  awhile,  crosses  the  little  river  Gain,  turns  to 
the  right  along  it,  and  soon  runs  up  the  hill.  In  a  few  hundred  yards  a  road 
branches  out  on  the  left,  and  here  a  digression  can  be  made  to  visit  a 
famous  stone.  [Immediately  opposite  the  branch  road  a  path  crosses  the 
field,  bearing  left  to  a  stile,  and  runs  on  to  a  building  visible  in  front. 
Arrived  at  the  building  you  see,  a  little  way  off,  a  great  stone,  LUeh  IdrU 
maenhir,  over  10  feet  nigh,  called  after  Idris,  who  gives  his  name  to  Cader 
Idris.  Another  spot  of  some  interest  to  the  antiquary,  Bedd  Porus  (or 
Porius)  is  near  a  farm  house  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cain,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge.  An  inscribed  stone  here  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  Porus.  By  some  authorities  the  inscription  is  put  back  to  a  very 
early  date  in  Christian  history,  although  a  comparatively  modern  date, 
1245,  is  puzzling.  If  Bedd  Porus  is  visited  the  pedestrian  should  follow  the 
road  by  which  he  re-crosses  the  bridge,  and  it  will  lead  him  back  to  the  road 
he  left  to  reach  Llech  Idris.]  We  take  up  our  route  from  the  point  at  which 
<we  left  it  to  go  to  the  maenhir.  Soon  the  old  Roman  road  joins  the  one  we 
♦re  travelling,  and  then  we  pass  a  lonely  burial  ground,  impressive  in  its 
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desolation.  Following  onr  road,  it  leads  us  after  a  long  tramp  into  th*> 
highway  from  Dolgelley  and  Tynygroes,  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
ascend  to  Trawnfynydd,  which  is  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Rhaiadr 
Mawddach,  or  a  steady  walk  of  something  like  two  hours  and  a  half,  foi 
there  is  uphUl  work  to  take  into  account,  and  the  way  in  places  is  rough. 
From  Trawsfynydd  the  journey  back  to  Dolgelley  could  be  made  by  train, 
▼iA  Bala. 

TO    TALYLLYN    AND    DINAS    MAWDDWY. 

In  every  direction  Dolgelley  abounds  in  beautiful  excursions. 
Talyllyn  is  ei^ht  miles  and  a  half  from  DolgeUey— that  is  for 
those  who  walk,  and  like  to  save  a  mile  by  taking  the  (rough)  old 
road  to  the  right  soon  after  crossing  the  Aran.  [There  is  a  shorter 
walk  still  (7 J  m.)  by  an  older  road,  starting  by  the  Aran  river 
(left  of  it),  and  running  over  a  shoulder  of  Uader,  and  this  some 
pedestrians, who  are  not  afraid  of  climbing,  will  prefer.  It  rejoins 
the  carriage  road  near  Llyn-Tri-Graienyn].  The  rough  road  which, 
we  have  mentioned  and  the  carriage  road  meet  at  the  Cross  Foxes, 
where  the  Machynlleth  and  Dinas  roads  join.  We  leave  the  Cross 
Foxes  Inn,  by  the  former,  which  forks  to  the  right,  and  for  some 
distance  the  scenery  is  wild  and  dreary.  Then  a  narrow  ravine 
will  be  seen,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  precipices  of  Geu-graig 
(a  shoulder  of  Cader),  and  on  the  other  by  Craig-y-Llam. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  ancient  times  felons  were  cast  down  the  awful  preci- 
pices of  the  rock,  and  that  this  explains  its  name,  Craig-y-Llam  mean- 
ing  the  Bock  of  the  Leap.  Under  these  precipices,  and  close  to  the 
rood,  a  little  over  two  miles  from  the  Cross  Foxes,  lies  a  small  lake» 
'  about  fifty  feet  deep,  and  862  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  called  in  Welsh 
Llyn-Tri-Graienyn,  which  signifies  the  Lake  of  the  Three  Pebbles,  and  has 
derived  its  name  from  the  three  large  fragments  of  rock  that  are  seen  near 
it,  which  tradition  asserts  to  have  been  what  the  great  Idris  called  "  pebbles.'* 
Idris  might  well  be  called  a  giant  if  he  served  these  pebbles  as  tradition  says 
he  did ;  for  we  are  told  that  one  day  in  walking  he  felt  something  in  his 
shoe  hurting  him ;  so  he  pulled  it  off  and  shook  out  the  three  boulders,  ona 
of  which  measures  24  feet  long,  18  feet  br<Mid,  and  12  feet  high. 

Talyllyn  lies  in  the  pleasant  little  valley  far  below.  As  you 
descend  you  see  the  peaceful  lake  in  front ;  before  you  reach  ib 
you  will  pass  Minfifordd  farm,  and  near  a  picturesque  fall  of  the 
stream  that  comes  down  from  Llyn-y-Cae  under  the  topmost 
crags  of  Cader.  A  road  either  to  the  right  of  Talyllyn,  or  left 
(which  is  the  driving  road,  and  the  nearest  for  Tynycornel)  wilL 
take  you  to  Talyllyn  village.  The  lake  is  over  a  mile  long,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by 
walking  on  toAbergynol^n  railway  station,  three  miles,  and  there 
taking  the  train  back  to  Dolgelley  ;  or  to  Corris  station  (3i  m.), 
and  train  vi4  Machynlleth.     [See  page  26]. 

The  road  to  Dinas  Mawddwy  (branching  off  at  the  Cross 
Foxes)  runs  through  Bwlch-Oerddrws  ("  Cold  Door  Pass.")  The 
distance,  Dolgelley  to  Dinas,  is  ten  miles  (or  nine  by  the  old 
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Toad  already  mentioned),  and  as  the  road  is  very  steep,  ponies  or 
cars  for  the  weaker  sex  and  sort  had  better  be  provided.  The 
scenery  is  line  and  the  air  bracing.  On  the  summit  of  the  pass 
the  view  towards  Dolgelley  and  Barmouth  is  wonderfully  grand. 
Cader  appears  to  perfection,  and  when  the  descent  towards 
Dinas  is  taken,  the  mountains  shut  in  the  view,  but  such 
mountains — especially  the  one  before  us  to  the  right,  resembling 
a  crouching  lion — are  not  to  be  seen  every  day.  For  Dinas  and 
Mallwyd  see  page  20. 

It  was  on  the  Dolgelley  side  of  Dinas  MawddAvy  that  "  many 
powerful  gentlemen  of  Wades,  after  the  death  of  Owain  Olyndwr, 
/assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  compacts  to  enforce  Tlrtoe  and 
order."  It  was  near  Dinas,  too,  that  the  Gwylliaid  Cochion  Mawddwy 
><**the  Bed  Haired  Banditti  of  Mawddwy")  assembled  to  arrange  deeds 
the  reverse  of  those  of  the  followers  of  Glyndwr ;  but  their  head  quarters 
were  on  the  other  side  of  the  village,  between  Mallwyd  and  Bwlch-y- 
^^edwen,  on  the  way  to  Caun  Office  and  Welshpool,  The  date  at  which  t^ese 
marauders  ravaged  the  country  is  fixed  at  1655 ;  and  it  is  said  that  within 
the  recollection  of  "the  oldest  inhabitants"  scythes  and  other  sharp  Instru- 
-ments  were  found  in  the  chimneys  of  the  district,  having  been  placed  there 
by  their  forefathers  to  prevent  the  red-haired  rascals  from  coming  down 


and  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  of  Carnarvon,  is  due  the  credit  of  their  extu'- 
pation.  On  All  Hallows  eve  of  the  year  we  have  mentioned  eighty  were 
seized,  and  "  punished  according  to  their  deserts,"  from  which  phrase  we 
presume  they  were  hanged.  One  old  lady,  the  fierce  mother  of  a  couple  of 
the  worsted  bravos,  vowed  vengeance  on  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  and  *'  baring 
her  breasts"  before  him,  she  exclaimed,  "These  yellow  breasts  have  given 
suck  to  those  who  shall  wash  their  hands  in  your  blood  1 "  We  should, 
doubtless,  call  this  a  "  figurative  expression,"  but  those  who  heard  the  old 
•crone  roister  her  vow  fulfilled  it  to  the  letter,  for,  when  Lewis  Owen  was 
passing  through  those  parts  they  waylaid  him  in  the  woods  of  Dugoed,  at  a 
place  now  called  liidiart-y-Barwn,  the  "Baron's  Gate"  (two  miles  from 
Mallwyd,  in  the  direction  of  Welshpool),  having  previously  cut  down  trees 
to  form  a  barricade  and  arrest  his  passage.  Thirty  arrows  were  found  in  the 
judge's  body  afterwards,  and  it  is  said  that  the  brothers  of  the  slain  sons  of 
the  woman,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  vow,  cut  open  the  murdered  man,  and 
washed  their  hands  in  his  blood ! 

There  are  many  other  walks  we  ought  to  take  before  we  leave 
Dolgelley.  If  we  follow  the  little  river  Aran  upwards  towards 
its  source  in  Cader,  we  shall  come  to  Pandy  Mill  (only  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  town) ;  and  if  we  go  far  enough,  reach  Llyn  Aran, 
lyiijg  under  Mynydd  Moel.  By  the  **  Aran  route,"  as  we  shall 
snow,  Cader  can  be  scaled.  Another  excursion  is  across  the 
Green,  the  recreation  ground  by  the  river  side,  to  the  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Pandyrodyn,  and  so  to  Penmaenuool  (2^  miles),  which  is 
now  the  nearest  route  to  Barmouth,  for  a  bridge  spans  the  river, 
and  the  carriage  way  joins  the  old  road,  nearly  four  miles  from 
Dolgelley.  Beyond  Penmaenpool  the  walk  may  be  extended 
one  and  a  half  mile  to  the  Abergwynant  Valley,  or  four  and  a 
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quarter  to  Arthoe,  or  a  walk  of  one  mile  across  Penmaenpool 
bridge  leads  to  the  pretty  little  Cwinmyiiach  Valley,  and  two 
miles  to  Bont-ddu  glen  and  waterfall.  [Boats  and  steam-launches 
run  from  Barmouth  to  Penmaenpool  in  the  summer  time.]  The 
railway  ride  to  Drwsynant  takes  the  mountaineer  to  the  shortest 
iiscent  of  Aran  Fawddwy,  and  from  that  station  several  easier 
rambles  on  the  wide  hills  which  surround  it  might  be  enjoyed. 
Finally,  not  to  mention  more,  there  is  the  ascent  of  Cader  Idris. 

CADER      IDRIS. 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  ascending  Cader  Idris,  we  hardly 

"know  which  to  choose.     Let  us  take  hrst  the  Bridle  Path,  for 

which  ponies  can  be  hired  at  the  hotels,  for  eleven  shillings 

-each,  including  the  conductor,  often  an  active  boy,  who  will 

make  himself  generally  useful  if  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  small 

gratuity.     [But  let  pedestrians  look  at  our  description  of  the 

Aran  route.]    Starting  for  the  Bridle  Path,  two  miles  along  the 

more  southerly  of  the  Towyn  roads,  running  S.W.,  you  reach 

Llyn  Gwernan,  where  a  temperance  inn  wUl  be  found.  In  another 

ten  minutes  you  pass  a  little  wood,  then  cross  a  little  bridge, 

walk  a  field's  length  and  come  to  another  bridge.   Before  crossing 

it  turn  to  the  left ;  and  follow  the  lane  (there  is  a  house  to  your 

left)  for  a  little  way,  until,  where  there  is  a  gate  a  short  distance 

in  front,  you  cross  a  stream,  and  then  climb  left,  through  a 

small    plantation,    taking    care    to    follow    the    Bridle    Path, 

though  it  seems  to  run  too  much  to  the  right  for  the  summit  of 

Cader.     After  awhile  you  come  to  a  wall  on  the  right ;  follow  it 

for  some  distance,  cross  to  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  and 

ascend  to  the  table  land,  where  at  the  "  two  stones  "  (4^  miles 

from  Dolgelley),  the  routes  from  Barmouth  (west)  and  Towyn, 

through  Llantihan^el  (south),  are  joined,  and  about  half  the 

climb  from  the  road  is  accomplished.     You  bear  left,  but  to  the 

right  of  the  rising  ground  before  you.     [If  you  kept  more  to  the 

leit,  the  way  would  be  very  rugged,  but  you  would  see  the 

columnar  stones  which  cover  the  slope  of  Cyfrwy,  the  Saddle  of 

Cader — to  the  number  of  millions,   according  to  one    recent 

writer  !  ]    The  pony  route  runs  on  the   Talyllyn  side  of  the 

Saddle,  and  presently  you  see  the  summit ;  but  if  you  are  thirsty, 

before  the  final  climb,  a  spring  of  water,  close  by  the  place  where 

the  ponies  are  put  up,  will  refresh  you.     [Another  spring  may 

be  found  near  the  summit,  by  going  a  few  yards  from  the  cairn 

to  a  dilapidated  building,  and  then  turning  to  the  left.]    As  you 

approach  the  top,  if  it  is  misty,  take  care  of  the  precipices  that 

frown  above  Llyn-y-Gader  on  your  left.      The  distance  from 

Dolgelley  to  the  cairn  (2,929  feet)  is  a  little  over  six  miles. 

What  do  we  see  ?  To  the  left  of  north,  across  Llyn  Gwernan, 
Snowdon,  and  the  other  Snowdonian  heights,  from  Carnedd 
Llewelyn  to  '*  the  Rivals  "  on  the  coast.     Then,  continuing  the 
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circle,  wo  have  Carn  Boduan,  Carn  Madryn,,Bardsey  and  Sfc. 
Tudwal's  Isles,  the  yellow  coast  near  Pwllheli,  Barmouth,  the- 
Dysynni  valley,  with  the  river  meandering  past  the  Bird  Rock 
to  the  ocean ;  the  coast  down  to  Pembrokeshire ;  Plynlimon ;  the- 
Stiperstones  'n  Shropshire,  and  the  three-peaked  Breidden  with 
its  pillar  ;  the  Berwyn  range  ;  the  Arans  and  the  Arrenigs,  with 
Bala  Lake  between,  and  beyond  it  Moel  Fammau,  distinguished 
by  its  tower.     Nearer,  across  the  Estuary — at  the  end  of  which 
we  see  the  Bridge — Craig-y-Cau  (or  Y  Garn)  rises  exactly  oppo- 
site Cader,  with  Diphwys  to  the  left  of  it,  and  the  Rhinogs  be- 
yond, and  there  is  a  delightful  glimpse  up  the  Ganllwyd  Valley, 
with  Moel  Cynwch,  Moel  Offrwm,  and  the  rounded  mass  of  Rho- 
bell  FawT  to  the  right.     We  have  only  mentioned  some  of  th©^ 
objects,  which,  for  their  size  or  shape,  are  most  prominent.    The 
near  peeps  into  the  Mawddach,  the  Ganllwyd,  the  Corris,  and 
the  Dysynni  Valleys,  and  over  the  closely  surrounding  hills,  add 
an  indescribable  charm  to  the  scene.     More  distant  heights  can 
be  seen  on  exceptionally  clear  days,  when  that  centre  of  the 
Salopians'  toast,  the  Wrekin,  as  well  as  the  Brecknock  Beacons, 
are  included  in  the  panorama.     It  is  even  said  that  the  Cader 
view  embraces  more  distant  attractions  still,  for  instance,  Ireland 
and  Swansea  Bay ;  but  tourist  telescopes  provided  by  guide- 
book writers  are  notoriously  strong  in  their  magnifying  power. 
Two  of  the  finest  lakes  in  Wales  are  close  below  us — Llyn-y- 
Gader  we  can  see  by  looking  down  the  rocks  to  the  north  of  the 
cairn,  and  Llyn-y-Cae  to  the  south.    By  the  former  lake  we  shall 
pass  if  we  follow  the  Foxes^  Path,  in  our  descent.  From  the  great 
cairn  on  the  summit  start  (facing  the  Dolgelley  side)  to  the  right, 
and  walk  down  a  slope  covered  with  boulders  to  a  little  cairn  (in 
about  five  minutes  from  the  summit),  which  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  path  down  the  steep  mountain  side.     Be  careful  to  follow 
directions  here,  or  you  may  get  into  difficulties.   From  the  little 
cairn  a  path  runs  down  to  the  right  to  a  yellow  streak,  passing 
near  a  delicious  spring  of  water.     You  keep  down  the  steep 
yellow  streak,  and  very  steep  it  is,  to  Llyn-y-Qader,     Llyn-y- 
Gader  is  exceedingly  fine,  lying  under  the  precipices  of  Cader, 
and  there  is  a  singularly  good  echo.      From  the  lake  bear  to 
the  right,  down  to  Llyn  Gafr,  and  follow  a  plain  path,  which 
crosses  two  streams,  and  then  turns  to  the  left,  soon  passes 
through  a  gate,  runs  on  towards  one  wall,  and  then,  being  here^ 
indistinct,  to  another,  to  the  right  of  which  the  way  lies  for 
some  distance.     Presently  pass  through  a  gate  at  a  sheepfold, 
and  keep  straight  on  to  another  gate  (or,  following  the  regular 
path,  turn  left  and  keep  on  until  the  second  gate,  which  la'past  a 
little  wooded  knoll,  is  reached.)    Passing  through  this  gate  the 
path  runs  over  the  hill  to  the  road. 

But  we  must  also  give  the  ascent  by  the  Foxes'  Path.    Starting 
along  the  road  for  the  Bridle  Path,  opposite  Gwernan  House,  on 
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fn  Gwernan,  turn  to  the  left  through  a  wicket  by  a  path  which 
Ids  over  the  little  hill,  and  presently  passes  through  another 
be.  Here  there  is  a  short  cut  straight  on,  by  a  water  course 
obably  dry),  but  the  path  turns  to  the  right,  to  the  left  of  a 
^m.  After  a  little  while,  turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate 
a  sheepfold  (which  would  have  been  reached  by  the  short  cut) 
n.  keep  straight  on.  The  path  runs  for  some  distance  to  the 
D  of  a  well ;  presently  the  wall  bends  to  the  right  from  the 
bh,  which  is  here  rather  indistinct.  But  keep  on  to  the  right 
the  rocks  in  front,  and  soon  reach  another  wall,  where  the 
jbh  is  plain  again.  Soon  after  passing  through  a  gate,  a 
iSkm  has  to  be  crossed,  and  then  there  is  a  welTmarked  path 
>ssing  another  stream)  to  Llyn  Gafr.  From  here  we  climb 
kight  up  the  steep  slope  to  Llyn-y-Gader,  and  then  the  way  in 
up  the  still  steeper  stony  slope  to  the  left.  Distance  from 
-y-Gader  to  the  ridge,  between  900  and  1,000  feet ;  time  about 
\  quarters  of  an  hour, 
/linibers  who  dislike  the  arduous  ascent  of  the  Foxes'  Path 
ly  take  what  we  will  call  the  Aran  Rovjtty  which  is  pleasanter 
|an  the  Pony  Path,  shorter,  and  less  fatiguing  to  anyone  accuse 
ined  to  mountains,  who  does  not  care  for  beaten  ways.  The 
pent  begins  at  once,  and  the  walk  of  nearly  three  miles  along  a 
isty  road  is  avoided ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  regu- 
f  track  ;  and  this  ascent  should  certainly  be  avoided  in  misty 
Bather.  At  the  top  of  the  town  a  road  will  be  found  left  of  the 
Me  river  Aran,  past  Pandy  Mill,  and  on  up  through  the  woods 
I  the  open  mountain  side.  Follow  the  course  of  the  stream- 
^til  it  benda  to  the  right,  between  a  shoulder  of  Mynydd-y- 
ider  on  your  right,  and  Geu-graig,  which  is  a  shoulder 
f  Mynydd  Moel,  and  then  climb  up  to  Geu-graig,  and 
•  to  Mynydd  Moel,  passing  the  square-shaped  Uttle  Llyn 
ran  (in  which  the  ri\'er  rises)  below  you  to  the  right. . 
ynydd  Moel  is  a  grand  bit  of  Cader,  and  you  look  into  the 
luare  at  Dolgelley  and  have  a  delightful  view  of  the  valley. 
9ar  to  the  left  for  a  glimi  e  of  Talyllyn  and  Llyn-y-Cae,  and 
■en  right  for  the  rocky  sides  of  the  elevated  plateau  on  which 
.•)u  are  walking.  Llyn  Gafr  comes  in  sight,  and  then  Llyn-y- 
.  der,  and  soon  you  reach  the  cairn. 

,    f  we  are  lazy  we  can  ride  right  across  the  mountain  to  Taly- 

:    I,  or,  if  we  like  rocks,  we  may  scramble  from  the  summit^ 

ifvUyy  down  to  Llyn-y-Cae,  a  lake  as  finely  placed  as  Llyn-y- 

ier.      Descend  for  a  few  minutes  down  the  pony  path  until 

I  can  make  your  way  to  the  left  without  going  too  much 

*.  -ingst  the  boulders,  and     eep  on,  bearing  rather  left,  to  the 

'ge  overlooking  Llyn-y-Cae.     Steep  precipices  run  down  to  it, 

•t  you  will  find  a  grassy  hollow,  where  you  can  descend.. 

ss  to  the  ri^ht  of  the  lake,  and  some  distance  beyond  it  croBi^ 

^>  stream,  wnich  will  be  your  guide  to  the  road,  where  you 
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"*urn  left  for  Dolgelley,  and  right  for  Talyllyn,  or,  if  you  are 
bound  for  Corris  station,  in  five  minutes  you  turn  left  from 
the  Talyllyn  road.     [See  page  26].     There  are  other  routes  , 

which  the  adventurous  mountaineer  may  discover  for  himself ;  f 

r  the  inexperienced  will  do  better  to  avoid  abrupt  descents  like 

rthat  to  Llyn-y-Cae  and  to  keep  to  more  frequented   ways.  "^ 

Another  ascrnt  from  TcUyUyn  is  described  on  page  49.  To 
descend  by  this  route,  start  for  Llyn-y-Cae,  but  avoid 
the  descent  by  the  grassy  hollow.  Keep  alon?  near  the 
edge  for  awhile,  then  bear  to  the  right  and  down  a  long  ^assy 

:  slope.     Then  you  descend  to  the  left,  reach  a  farm  (Rhiw^rogo) 

.  and  follow  the  route  described  on  page  49,  to  the  highway  and 
Talyllyn. 

The  descent  to  Barmouth  (for  ascent  see  page  63)  follows  the 
Dolgelley  pony  path  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  until  it  turns  to  « 

'^he  right  to  descend  the  mountain  side.  Instead  of  descending 
we  keep  on  along  the  high  table  land  towards  Tyrau  Mawr,  the 
next  summit  on  the  long  ridge,  and  either  ascend  it  for  the  view 

-or  cross  the  left  slope  of  it,  and  then  begin  to  descend  to  the 
right,  but  bear  a  good  deal  to  the  left  in  our  descent  at  first 
to  avoid  a  steep  declivity.  Making  for  a  house  near  the  road 
below,  when  we  reach  it,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  soon  after 

•crossing  a  stream,  to  the  right  by  the  way  described  in  the  ascent. 
The  path  for  Towyn  runs  to  the  left  at  the  point  already 
mentioned,  where  the  Dolgelley  pony  path  turns  to  the  right.  « 

The  way  will  easily  be  found  by  referring  to  page  48. 

A  longer  descent,  which  may  be  used  by  those  who  wish  to 
reach  Dinas  Mawddwy,  is  to  keep  along  the  mountain  east  and 
fiorth-east  from  the  summit  to  the  Cross  Foxes,  a  good  five  miles 

..of  tiring  walking  from  the  cairn. 


Ibarlecb    an&    Xlanbe&t* 

EXCURSIONS   AND   DISTANCES. 

[For  distances  by  rail  refer  to  Barmouth.] 

From  Llanbedr  Village  by  iJood.— Harlech,  3  miles,  Llyn  Cwm 

"■Bychan,   5J,   Bwlch  Tyddiad  (by   the   Roman  steps),  7i,  Drws 

Ardudwy,  8,  the  round  by  Bwlch  Tyddiad  and  back  to  Llanbedr, 

17,  Tynygroes,  through  Drws  Ardudwy,  15,  Trawsfynydd  station, 

'  through  Bwlch  l^ddiad,  14^,  ascent  of  Rhinog  Fawr,  2^  hours. 

From  Harlech  by  Road.— Moel  Senlg,  2  miles,  Uyn  Cwm 
Bychan,  5,  Bwlch  Tyddiad,  7,  Drws  Ardudwy,  8J,  Llyn  Eiddew 
Mawr,  about  6,  Trawsfynydd,  by  old  road,  10,  Maentwro^,  by  old 
road,  10.    Maentwrog  is  about  5  miles  from  Talsarnau  station. 


E  couple  Harlech  and  Llanbedr  because  they  are  near  one 
another  and  the  chief  attractions  of  the  one  can  almost  as 
easily  be  seen  from  the  other.     Cwm  Bychan,  for  example^ 
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which  is  5i  miles  from  Llanbedr,  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  Harlech. 

BARMOUTH    TO     LLANBEDR. 

But  we  must  first  resume  our  journey  by  the  coast  at  Bar- 
mouth, and  connect  Barmouth  with  Llanbedr.  In  travelling  by 
rail  towards  Llanbedr  and  Harlech  we  look  out  over  the  sea  on 
our  left  to  the  **  Rivals,"  a  group  of  notable  peaks  ;  and  on  our 
right  is  the  range  of  hills  including  LlawUech,  Diphwys,  the  flat 
topped  Llethr,  Rhinog  Fach,  Rhinog  Fawr  (2,463  feet),  the 
finest  summit  of  the  range,  and  Craig  Ddrwg  (2,051  feet),ending 
in  another  Diphwys,  not  far  south  of  Maentwrog  ;  but  we  see 
little  of  these  mountains  from  this  side.  In  front  of  the  range 
fitands  the  rounded  mass  of  Moelfre,  behind  Dyfl5:yn. 

In  a  few  minutes  our  train  passes  under  Llanaber  Church,  and 
-we  run  near  the  shore  until  we  reach  Dyfiryn,  catching  a 
glimpse,  on  our  way,  of  Llanddwywe  Church  in  front  of  the 
•Corsygedol  woods.  As  the  train  starts  from  Dyflfryn,  the  peak 
•of  Snowdon  can  be  seen  ahead  on  the  right,  and  just  here  Sam 
Badrig,  "  St.  Patrick's  Causeway,"stretchesoutfor  many  miles; 
a  ruined  sea  wall — or  a  natural  formation.  This  **  wall  "  was 
«ifpposed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  defence  of  the  sixteen  towns 
inundated  in  the  sixth  century  by  the  drunken  scamp  Seithenyn, 
who,  as  we  have  narrated,  opened  the  floodgates  and  flooded 
■Cardigan  Bay.  The  line  of  Sam  Badrig  can  be  distinguished  at 
-certain  states  of  the  tide. 

We  now  pull  up  at  Llanbedr  and  Pensam  station,  and  if  we 

,get  off  here  we  can  take  up  our  abode  at  Llanbedr,  nearly  a 

mile  away,  and  enjoy  a  quiet  week  that  will  not  be  unprofitable. 

Mochras  shore,  where  pretty  shells  and  firm  sands  abound,  is 

areached  from  Pensam  by  a  way  (2  m. )  which  the  station-master 

will  point  out.     [A  list  of  the  shells,  and  of  the  wild  birds  seen 

on  this  coast,  is  published  at  Barmouth  ;  a  list  of.  the  former 

is  given  also  in  an  introductory  chapter  to  the  Traveller's 

Edition  of  this  Guide.]    Besides  the  inn  at  Llanbedr,  there  are 

•comfortable  private  lodgings,  not  only  in  the  village,  but  at 

lAanfair^  on  the  Harlech  side  of  the  railway  station,  and  nearer 

'the  shore.     But  before  we  leave  the  station  let  us  mention  two 

.renmants  of  past  days,  one  a  ruined  church — ^recently  roofed  in 

by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Monuments — 

Jjlandanwg,  on  the  shore,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  station  ;  th« 

.other  a  Cromlech.     On  leaving  Pensam  station  gates  for  th* 

latter,  turn  to  the  left,  when  you  will  at  once  find  a  mountain 

road  turning  sharply  to  the   right.     Follow  this  past  some 

-scattered  houses  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  you  will  reach  a 

^ate  crossing  the  road.  Here  the  road  forks,  the  lower  branch  (to 

Sie  right)  leading  to  Llanbedr  ;  the  upper  one,  which  is  to  be 

followed,  going  to  Gwern  Einion  farm  house.      On  reaching  a 
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second  gate  you  meet  with  a  steep  ascent,  circling  through  som^ 
remarkably  fine  rocky  country.    Passing  through  this,  there  is  a 
mountain  stream  coming  over  some  boggy  land  to  your  right }  ^ 
and  the  road  branches  off  right  and  left.     Keep  to  the  one  on' 
your  right  hand,  which  follows  the  stream,  until  you  arrive  at 
another  gate,  to  the  left  of  which,  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  you  [ 
will  see  a  cottage.    As  soon  as  you  get  through  the  gate,  som&' 
stone  steps  in  the  wall  lead  to  a  grassy  path  up  to  the  cottage,  ^ 
and  this  path  you  must  follow  for  a  few  yards  when — to  your 
riffht,  higher  up — ^you  will  see  the  gable-end  of  a  buildings 
This,  once  a  cottage,  is  now  a  barn,  and  when  you  have  walked 
round  it  you  will  find  the  object  of  your  search — a  cromlech,, 
but  a  cromlech  turned  into  a  pigsty  !    For  the  comfort  of  the 
pigs  small  stones  have  been  fill^  in  between  the  uprights,  to- 
keep  the  wind  away.    If  you  want  to  return  to  the  station  by 
way  of  Llanbedr,  the  lower  path  from  the  first  gate,  already  re- 
ferred to,  will  be  as  near  and  as  pleasant  as  any  other.    The 
distance  from  the  station  to  the  cromlech  is  not  much  over  a 
mile,  and  the  whole  round,  back  through  Llanbedr,  is  not  much, 
over  three. 

The  road  from  Pensam  station  turns  to  the  right  for  Llan-» 
bed  r  (I  m. )  and  passes  some  ancient  stones  in  a  fi^d  on  the  right.^ 
Llanbedr  is  a  pleasant  village,  and  anglers  resort  there  to  fish- 
in  the  beautiful  little  river  Artro,  and  other  waters  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood*  Tourists  by  the  hundred  pay  the  place  a  visit  of  a 
single  day,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  Cwm  Bychan  (6i  m. 
from  Llanbedr.)  At  the  outset  let  us  warn  our  friends  that 
Wales  possesses  another  Cwm  Bychan,  between  Beddgelert  and 
Carnarvon. 

CWM     BYCHAN,    THE    ROMAN    STEPS,    AND     DRWS    ARDUDWY. 

To  reach  Cwm  Bychan  the  easiest  way  is  to  take  a  car  at  the- 
Victoria  Hotel,  Llanbedr,  and  drive  up  the  road  on  the  left  of 
the  river  as  far  as  a  farm  house  called  Dolwreiddiog,  nearly  five- 
miles  uphill,  through  a  beautiful  wooded  dingle,  in  which  the- 
dashing^  little  Artro  flows  near  us.  After  a  miile  the  Artro  is 
joined  by  the  Nantcol  (which  near  here  falls  picturesquely  over 
the  rocks  in  the  wood),  where  a  road  runs  over  the  former 
towards  the  pass  of  Drws  Ardudwy  ;  but  we  keep  to  the  left  of 
the  Artro,  whose  course  is  from  Cwm  Bychan,  and  not  as^ 
marked  on  the  ordnance  map.  At  Dolwreiddiog  the  car  must 
be  left ;  and  the  driver  is  sometimes  told  to  take  it  round  to- 
Maesygarnedd,  a  memorable  house  near  the  pass  of  Drws 
Ardudwy,  through  which  we  purpose  leading  the  reader.  After 
we  part  company  with  the  car  at  Dolwreiddiog  we  still  keep  to- 
the  road  until  we  arrive  in  about  half  a  mile,  at  a  spot  where- 
there  is  a  pretty  little  waterfall  to  inspect,  to  get  at  which  there= 
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«re  steps  in  the  wall  on  the  left.    From  this  point  the  mountains 
over  and  around  the  (yet  unseen)  lake  are  impressive.      A  few 
hundred  yards  further  we  reach  L!yn  Cwm  Bychan,  by  a 
•rough  road  among  the  boulders.  We  then  walk  the  whole  leneth 
of  the  lake,  and  as  we  go  along,  if  we  want  to  hear  a  fine  echo, 
we  have  only  to  turn  our  faces  to  the  rock,  called  Craig-y-Saeth 
•(Rock  of  the  Arrow),  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  shout 
lustily.     After  passing  the  lake  a  short  distance,  to  a  point 
where  the  roadway  runs  to  the  left  through  a  gateway  in  a  wall, 
we  turn  to  the  right  (after  going  through  the  gate)  and  follow 
the  wall  for  a  short  distance,  when  we  must  pass  again  through 
■a  gateway  and  take  a  well-defined  path  over  large  fiat  stones 
and  mossy  road.     Our  way  lies  at  first  in  a  southerly  direction, 
uphill,  with  a  little  stream  to  our  left,  sometimes  on  steps,  and 
sometimes  on  path,  the  mountain  defile  narrowing  all  the  while, 
And  the  large  rough  rocks  at  the  top  at  length  revealing  Bwlch 
Tyddiady  one  of  the  entrances  into  Ardudwy,  and  one  of  the 
wildest  spots  in    Wales.      These    steps,   which  are  in   parts 
remarkably  well  preserved,  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  a 
Roman,  by  others,  a  British  origin.     In  any  case,  it  is  likely  the 
Roman  legions  passed  along  them  on  their  way  to  the  coast. 
"The  **  entrance  "  we  reach  at  the  top  is  a  narrow  way  between 
the  rocks.  Passing  through  this  *  *  entrance, "  B  W 1 C  h  Ty  d  d  i  ad 
-{*J^  miles  from  Llanbedr),  the  pathway  begins  to  descend,  ««id  a 
fresh  scene  is  opened  out  to  our  view.     Immediately  before  us, 
facing    south,   we    have    Cader  Idris  in  all  its    beauty,   and 
to    our    right   the    glorious    mountains,    Rhinog    Fawr    and 
Rhinog  Fach.      Indeed,  we  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  first  of 
these,  for  it  forms  one  of  the  guards  of  the  wild  pass  we  have 
just  passed  through.     We  can  see  from  our  elevation  that  a 
pathway  is  directed  towards  a  solitary  house  half  a  mile  or  bo 
below  us,  in  the  direction  of  Cader.     We  follow  the  path  nearly 
half  way  to  the  house,  then  bear  to  the  right  round  a  low-lying 
shoulder   of    the    mountain,   and    we    at    once   see   the   pass 
between  Rhinog  Fawr  (the  mountain  on  which  we  are  walking), 
«<nd  Rhinog  Facn.    Soon  afterwards  we  enter  a  well-defined  path* 
way,  which  runs  through  Drws  Ardud  wy,  the  '*  Gate  of  Ar- 
dudwy," and  at  the  Drws  we  are  about  eight  miles  from  Llanbedr. 
One  of  Mr.  Peacock's  heroes,  in  achieving  the  Pass  of  Llanberis, 
when  he  looks  at  the  boulders,  exclaims,  "  These  are,  indeed, 
con/racti  mundi  ruderaf"    The  pass  we  are  now  visiting  is 
twice  as  rugged  as  that   of  Llanberis,    at    any  rate  since  a 
carriage  road   was   made  through  it,   and   as   uncivilized  as 
in  the  days  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy.     When  we  get  out  of  the 
pass  Maesygarnedd  appears  in  view  on  the  left.     The  kitchen  is 
old-fashion^,  and  has  the  look  of  one  that  has  seen  better  days, 
and  it  was  at  Maesygarnedd  that  "  Colonel  Jones,  the  Regicide,'* 
«s  he  is  called,  a  brother-in-law  of  Cromwell's,  was  born.    From 
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.Maesygarnedd  a  carriage  road  runs  down  Cwm  Nan  tool  and  od 
to  Llanbedr.  [About  a  mile  past  Maesygarnedd  the  road  for 
Dyffiryn  branches  to  the  left,  and  runs  south-west  to  the  station.} 
It  is  a  winding  road  to  Llanbedr,  twice  crossing  the  Nantcol,  and 
at  length  joining  the  Cwm  Bychan  road,  close  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Nantcol  and  the  Artro.  The  total  length  of  the  round  we 
have  taken  is  about  seventeen  miles  from  Llanbedr  village,  but 
if  the  car  that  carried  the  visitors  to  Dolwreiddiog  meets  them 
again  at  Maesygarnedd  their  walk  will  be  less  than  half-a-dozen.. 

Much  could  be  said  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy,  which  is  the  name  of  this 
district.  Their  graves,  Beddau-Gwyr- Ardudwy,  were  supposed  to  exist  about 
a  mile  and  a  hsJf  from  Festiniog,  as  we  state  in  our  account  of  that  place» 
and  this  is  the  tradition  told  of  them  there — "The  Men  of  Ardudwy  made 
an  excursion  into  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  and  brought  away  a  number  of  women^ 
whom  they  conducted  to  this  part  of  the  country.  Being  pursued,  and  here 
overtaken  by  the  warriors  from  the  Vale,  a  battle  ensuea,  and  the  Men  of 
Ardudwy  were  all  slain.  They  had,  however,  so  gained  the  affections  of 
their  fair  prey,  that,  rather  than  return  home,  the  women  rushed  into  a 
neighbouring  pool,  called  after  this  event  Llyn-y-Morwynion,  or  'The 
Maidens'  Lake,'  where  they  all  perished.  The  slaughtered  men  were  buried 
at  this  spot,  and  the  stones  marked  the  place  of  interment."  It  is  note- 
worthy that  another  Llyn-y-Morwynion  lies  to  the  left  of  the  steps  ascend- 
ing to  Bwlch  Tyddiad.  Pennant  visited  Drws  Ardudwy  and  "found  th» 
horror  of  it  far  exceeding  the  most  gloomy  ideas  that  could  be  conceived  iA 
it "  I  He  says—"  The  sides  seem  to  have  been  rent  by  some  mighty  convul- 
Bion  into  a  thousand  precipices,  forming  at  their  top  rows  of  shelves,  which 
the  peasants,  comparing  to  the  ranges  of  a  dove-cot,  styled  Cerig  Colomenod^ 
or  *  The  Itocks  of  the  Pigeons.' " 

Hardy  pedestrians  sometimes  walk  to  Festiniog  or  Dolgelley 
through  these  passes.  From  Llanbedr  it  is  about  15  miles 
through  Drws  Ardudwy  to  Tynygroes,  and  20  to  Dolgelley- 
Through  Bwlch  Tyddiad  it  is  about  14^  to  Trawsfynydd  Station, 
where  the  train  can  be  taken  to  save  the  five  miles  on  to  Fes- 
tiniog. Mountaineers  may  turn  aside  to  scale  Rhinog  Fawr 
(2,463  ft. ),  by  striking  up  the  mountain  from  the  approach  to- 
the  Roman  steps  beyond  Cwm  Bychan. 

ASCENT    OF    RHINOG     FAWR* 

But  the  best  way  for  sojourners  at  L!anbedr  (or  Harlech)  toreacb 
Rhinog  Fawr  is  to  take  a  turning  to  the  right  over  a  bridge, 
about  two  miles  on  the  Cwm  Bychan  road,  from  Llanbedr.  Wo 
pass  over  Mynydd  Llanbedr  along  a  mountain  track  which  crosses 
to  the  right  of  Foel  Ddu ,  and  see  Rhinog  in  front  of  us.  Arrived 
at  the  cairn  Snowdon  is  prominent  left  of  north,  and  cai-ryine  our 
eye  to  the  right  we  see  the  Glyders,  over  a  shoulder  of  whicli 
peeps  Tryfan  ;  the  Carnedd  Llewelyn  range  ;  Moel  Siabod,  with 
Moelwyn  nearer,  and  Blaenau  Festiniog  at  the  foot  of  it ;  Fes- 
tiniog village,  with  its  conspicuous  church  looking  down  on  the 
vale,  and  Manod  Mawr  benind  it ;  Trawsfynydd  in  the  valley 
below,  and  towered  Moel  Fammau  in  the  far  distance  almostk 
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over  it ;  Arrenig,  nearer,  and  to  the  right  of  it  the  line  of  the^ 
Berwyns,  the  Arans,  Cader ;  the  coast  line  far  down  into  South- 
Wales  ;  Bardsey,  and  St.  Tudwal's  Islands ;  PwUheli,  with  Cam 
Madryn  a  Uttle  to  the  left  of  it ;  Yr  Eifl,  Criccieth  Castle,  Port- 
madoc,  with  Moel-y-Gest  rising  above  it;  and  Moel  Hebog. 
Just  below  us  on  one  side  is  a  corner  of  Llyn  Cwm  Bychan,  and 
on  the  other  Rhinog  Fach.  From  no  other  eminence,  we  suppose, 
could  both  Snowdon  to  the  north,  and  the  fine  precipices  of 
Cader  to  the  south,  be  seen  so  effectively. 

Before  we  leave  Llanbedr,  let  us  mention  the  neighbouring  streams  and' 
lakes,  in  many  of  which  fishermen  seek  for  sport :— Tne  Artro,  the  Nantcol, 
Oloywlyn,  far  up  on  Rhinog  Fawr,  Uyn  Da,  ahout  a  mile  south-east  of 
Oloywlyn  (there  is  another  Uyn  Du  north  of  Cwm  Bychan) ;  Llyn  Cwm » 
Bychan ;  Uyn  Pryfyd,  1,290  feet  or  so  above  the  sea,  two  miles  north-east 
from  Cwm  Bychan ;  Uyn  Eiddew  Bach,  Eiddew  Mawr,  and  Caerwych,  north 
of  Cwm  Bychan ;  Uyn  Perfeddau,  reached  by  turning  to  the  right  at  the 
entrance  to  Drws  Ardudwy,  near  Maesygamedd,  and  walking  up  the  hills- 
for  a  couple  of  miles ;  Uyn  Cwm  Howel  near  Perfeddau ;  and  Uyn  Ybi  over 
the  ridge  between  Rhinog  Fach  and  Uethr. 

LLANBEOR    TO     HARLECH 

The  walk  from  Llanbedr  to  Harlech  is  three  miles,  and  about  • 
half  way,  at  Llanfair,  there  is  a  choice  of  roads.  In  going  to 
Harlech  we  should  take  the  lower,  but  the  upper  in  reversing  the 
journey.  As  we  approaech  Harlech  the  scene  is  one  whicn  no 
one  who  has  looked  upon  it  on  a  clear  day  can  ever  forget.  The 
lovely  expanse  of  Cardigan  Bay  lies  before  us,  with  the  lower 
la^nds  of  Pembrokeshire  to  the  south,  looking  Uke  islands  in  the 
sea.  To  the  north,  the  castle  of  Criccieth  stands  frowning  on  the 
Carnar\'onshire  shore  at  its  more  celebrated  rival  at  Harlech, 
and  beyond  Criccieth  we  can  distinguish  the  little  sea  coast 
town  of  Pwllheli.  Immediately  in  front  of  us  is  the  beautiful 
old  ruin  of  Harlech  Castle,  standing  in  bold  profile  against  the 
huge  Snowdonian  giants,  pre-eminent  among  which  is  "  Y 
Wyddfa  "  itself.  As  we  advance,  spread  out  before  us  is  the 
famous  Harlech  marsh,  joining  on  to  the  mouth  of  Traeth  Bach 
and  Traeth  Mawr,  which  lies  between  us  and  Portmadoc.  From 
Portmadoc  we  can  trace  the  course  of  the  river  Glaslyn,  from  its 
mouth  in  Traeth  Mawr  nearly  to  the  often-painted  Pont  Aber- 
glaslyn  near  Beddgelert,  above  which  Moel  Hebog  rears  its 
massive  head.  To  the  right  of  Moel  Hebog  towers  Snowdon, 
with  the  sugar-loaf  shaped  Cynicht  and  Moelwyn  nearer  on  the 
right  hand. 

If  we  arrive  by  train  at  Harlech,  we  have  a  stiflf  climb  to  the 
little  town  and  the  castle,  which  stands  out  boldly  above  the 
railway  station.  Harlech  is  nominally  the  county  town,  and 
it  is  a  corporate  one,  of  which  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  is  ex- 
officio  Mayor.  But  the  county  business  is  transacted  elsewhere, 
and  the  Corporation  is  little  more  than  a  relic  of  the  x)ast.      An^ 
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increase  of  accommodation  for  visitors  both  in  hotels  and 
lodginffhouses  in  the  last  few  years,  is  to  be  noted,  and 
Harlech  is  a  place  where  those  who  want  to  enjoy  fine  walks  on 
the  hills,  and  always  to  have  a  ^rand  panorama  of  sea  and 
mountain  immediately  at  command,  may  rest  for  a  little  while 
and  be  thankful.  The  sea  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  and 
the  bathing  place  can  be  approached  by  a  tram  car  from  near 
the  railway  station  ;  but  in  some  recent  summers  the  tramway 
has  not  been  used.  The  shore  is  not  attractive,  but  it  is 
remarkable  for  its  sand  dunes. 

It  is  to  visit  the  Castle  that  handreds  of  Tisitors  come  to  Harlech  in  the 
Bummer  time  from  Barmouth  and  other  places.  Br&n  Fendigaid,  othoirise 
Br&n  the  Blessed,  had  a  sister  named  Bronwen,  and  not  oidy  was  she  a 
"  white  bosomed,"  but  a  strong-minde<l  female.  Tradition  says  she  boOt  a 
lonely  tower,  "Twr  Bronwen,^'  for  her  residence,  in  the  first  century,  but 
'tradition  must  be  accepted  with  reserve  1  We  are  told  that  the  tower  was 
the  first  budding  of  Harlech  Castle.  In  the  sixth  century  Maelgwn 
•Owynedd,  "a  fine,  handsonie,  generous  man,  and  a  subduer  of  many  cruel 
Icings,"  a  monarch  in  virtue  of  his  little  game  at  Cors  Fochno  (narrated  in  an 
•earlier  chapter),  is  said  to  have  built  a  substantial  castle  on  the  site  of  the  tower, 
and  in  the  tenth  century  we  hear  of  a  lord  of  Ardudwy  named  CoUwyn,  who  re- 
mired  the  castle  and  abode  there,  and  from  this  it  got  the  name  of  Caer  Collwyn. 
But,  says  the  late  Mr  Wynne,  in  his  handbook  to  the  castle,  "  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  these  statements."  Thepresent  ruinsareof  a  castle  built 
by  Edward  I.,  probably  from  designs  by  Henry  de  Elreton,  and  on  the 
foundations  of  an  older  building.  The  ruins  raise  in  our  minds  hixb 
feelings  of  admiration  for  the  buuder,  and  unfortunate  contrastings  of  the 
workmanship  of  those  rude  times  with  this  polite  age.  There  is  not  much 
to  describe,  for  the  castle  is  little  more  than  a  shell.  Tlie  Bronwen  Tower 
if  the  one  on  the  sea  side,  to  the  left  as  we  enter  the  open  space,  the  "  inner 
ward,"  from  the  great  ^teway.  Opposite  to  the  entrance,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  inner  ward,  was  the  hall  with  the  domestic  buildings,  the  chapel 
being  to  the  north  of  them.  The  history  we  must  give  very  briefly.  In  1404 
Owam  Qlyndwr  managed  to  get  possession  of  the  fortress,  and  he  subse- 
quentl  v  held  a  Parliament  at  Harlech.  Passing  on  to  the  time  of  Edward  IV., 
we  find  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  laying 
siege  to  the  fortress,  and  according  to  a  bard  of  that  age  there  was  very 
bloody  work,  for  he  recounts  the  slaughter  in  figures  that  would  make  a 
Colenso  dubious  indeed,  slaying  6,000  men  at  the  entrance  gates.  A 
long  blockade  ensued,  ending  in  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  in  14d8.  This 
was  the  siege,  by  the  way,  that  is  said  to  have  produced  the  finest  melody 
of  Wales,  *'  the  March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech."  Harlech  again  played  its 
ipart  in  the  Cromwellian  wars,  being  the  last  fortress  in  North  Wales  that 
held  out  for  the  King,  and  this  was  due  to  the  sturdy  constable.  Colonel 
WiUiam  Owen.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  extensive,  and  in  the  court- 
yard monster  concerts  are  held  in  the  present  age.  There  is  a  vralk  along 
the  walls  of  the  building,  with  a  magnificent  outlook  to  Snowdon  and  its 
companion  mountains,  and  one  of  the  finest  sea  views  in  Wales,  Snowdon 
is  almost  exactly  north,  and  to  the  left  of  it  is,  first  the  mass  of  Moel 
Hebog,  and  further  off  the  peaks  which  English  people  call  the  Rivals  (Tr 
Eifi),  on  the  shore.  To  the  right  of  Snowdon  are  the  Glyders,  the  peaked 
'Cynicht,  and  the  Moclwyns.  On  the  coast,  across  Tremado*  Bay,  the 
scanty  ruins  of  Criccieth  Castle  may  be  seen. 

TO    CWM     BYCHAN 

Pedestrians  would  do  well  to  take  the  walk  from  Harlech  to 
<Jwm  Bychan.    The  start  is  up  the  road  past  the  Post- Office,  for 
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one  mile,  when  the  road  divides,  and  you  bear  to  the  left  until 
you  come,  in  natrly  another  mile,  to  an  upright  stone  on  your 
♦right,  a  few  yards  past  which  you  must  leave  the  road  through 
a  gate  to  your  right,  and  your  way  leads  direct  to  the  mountains, 
which  you  see  spread  out  before  you.  After  some  time  you  come 
to  a  barn,  to  the  right  of  which  you  pass  through  a  gate  and  on 
to  a  rough  footpath  amongst  the  stones — still  in  the  direction  of 
the  mountains.  Soon  you  see  over  Craig-y-Saeth  the  higher  front 
-of  Rhinog  Fawr,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  you  may  note  (bv 
carrying  your  eye  over  the  nearer  hill)  the  gap  that  forms  Bwlch 
Drws  Ardudwy,  with  Rhinog  Fach  to  the  right  of  it.  Your  path 
now  descends  and  you  shortly  arrive  at  Gerddi  Bluoff,  where 
Archdeacon  Prys,  who  translated  the  Psalms  into  Welsh  metre, 
was  bom.  Leaving  the  house  to  the  left  you  pass  the  gable-end 
-of  a  barn,  let  into  the  masonry  of  which  tnere  is  a  tablet  bearing 
the  following  inscription :— "  Morgan  Prys  :  Hydref  :  y  :  31  : 
1728.  W.H.Pen  Saur."  W[ill.]  H[umphrys]  was  a  local  mason 
who  once  resided  in  the  district.  From  this  point,  bearing  left, 
you  soon  come  to  Dolwreiddiog  farm,  on  the  road  to  the  lake.  Take 
•the  road  to  the  left,  and  you  reach  Llyn  Cwm  Bychan  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  Harlech. 

The  old  road  to  Trawsfynydd  (from  which  we  diverged,  on  our 

way  to  Cwm  Bychan,  at  the  upright  stone)  should  be  followed, 

At  any  rate  for  the  first  few  miles  of  its  course,  by  every  visitor 

to  this  district.  Just  beyond  the  stone,  on  the  left,  rises  Moel- 

So  nig',  called  Moel-y-Senicl  on  the  ordnance  map  (two  miles 

from    Harlech),   a    low   hill    quickly    ascended,    from    which 

i)he  view  over  Traeth  Bach  on  one  side,  to  the  Snowdonian 

mountains,  and  over  Cwm  Bychan,  on  the  other,  to  the  Rhinog 

range,  is  certainly  one  of  the  loveliest  in  Wales.     Pedestrians, 

Iby  crossing  this  hill,  can  find  a  path  on  the  other  side  to  take 

'them  back  to  Harlech,  with  a  grand  outlook  all  the  way.      We 

propose  a  longer  excursion,  but  reverse  the  route.     Taking  train 

to  TcUsamau,  we  pass  through  the  village  and  straight  up  the 

lane  which  ascends  the  hills,  bearing  left,  and  leads  us  in  less 

than  two  miles  to  Llyn  Tecwyn  Isaf.    Before  reaching  it  we  join 

the  old  Maentwrog  road,  which  runs  past  Llandecwyn  Church, 

visible  in  front  of  us,  but  we  turn  right  at  the  end  of  the  lake, 

.admiring  in  the  season  the  abundant  water  lilies  which  fringe 

its  shores,  and  our  course  lies  along  a  lane  that  winds  up  the  hill. 

Beyond  a  farm  rather  larger  than  others  we  have  passed,  we  take 

■a  field  track  (right)  round  the  hillside,  after  awhile  turn  left,  and 

bef  ere  long  pass  between  two  low  hills  (right)  to  Llyn  Caerwych, 

1 J  hour's  good  walking  from  the  station.    From  a  little  eminence 

Ijy  the  lake  side  we  shall  see  Llyn  Eiddew  Mawr,  about  a  mile 

away  (S.  W. ),  and,  going  to  it,  cross  the  Trawsfynydd  roadway,  and 

pass  Llyn  Eiddew  Bach  and  the  remains  of  a  laree  enclosure 

•made  with  stones.     Eiddew  Mawr  is  a  fine  lake  lying  under 
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Craig  Ddrwg,  and  near  its  shores  Cliffe  says  he  found  traces  of 
**  a  hitherto  unknown  British  town."  There  are  plenty  of  stones 
scattered  about  close  to  the  water,  but  it  would  be  a  practised* 
eye  that  detected  in  them  the  ruins  of  human  habitations.  This- 
is  a  district  of  lakes,  some  of  them  known  to  fishermen.      Up  '^ 

among  the  rocks  of  Craig  Ddrwg  lie  Llyn  Dywarchen,  Llyn  Du, 
Llyn  Pryfyd,  and  others  ;  and,  turning  our  back  on  the  hill,  anA 
bearing  rather  left,  in  a  mile  and  a  half  we  reach  Llyn-y-Fedw.- 
Beyond  it  is  the  little  hill.  Mod  Goedpg,  with  plain  traces  of 
"  a  double- walled,  circular  British  camp,"  and  crossing  it  to  the= 
west  side  we  come  across  the  remains  of  stone  circles  and  get 
into  the  Trawsfynydd  road  near  its  junction  with  the  old  Maen^ 
twrog  road  (which  we  left  at  Tecwyn  Isaf ) — a  spot  known  as  Y 
Fonllef  hir,  "  The  long,  loud  cry,"  which  seems  to  point  to  the  ^ 

.  scene  of  a  battle.  Another  mile  takes  us  to  Mod  Senig,  and 
two  miles  more  to  Harlech,  where  we  finish  an  exceedingly  fina 
walk,  in  which  wild  solitudes  among  the  hills  have  been  relieved^ 
by  pleasant  pictures  close  at  hand  and  delightful  glimpses  on> 
both  sides,  of  the  great  mountain  ranges.  A  good  map^ 
should  be  carried  in  this  excursion.  The  distance  from  Harlecn. 
to  Trawsfynydd  along  the  old  road  is  about  10  m. ;  and  to  Maen- 
twrog  about  the  same. 

From  Llyn  Tecwyn  Isaf  the  Maentwrog  road  runs   past   Llandecwyn-       -  ^ 

Church  in  about  a  mile  to  Uyn  Tecwyn  Uchaf— a  solitary  sheet  of  water, 
with  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  sea  through  the  outlet  on  the  west.  Its  pur» 
waters  supply  the  town  of  Portmadoc.  Maentwrog  is  about  two  miles 
further-^a  oeautiful  walk  of  about  five  miles  from  Talaamau. 

HARLECH    TO    PORTMADOC- 

Beaching  Harlech  station  again,  we  can  enjoy  such  a  moun- 
tain   view    as    few  railway   stations   afford — ^from  the  Rivals- 
which  we  see  across  Tremadoc  Bay,  to  Snowdon,  the  Glyders,.  | 

and  the  nearer  Moelwyn  ;  and  if  we  ke«p  a  good  look  out  we 
shall  be  rewarded  at  intervals  all  along  this  bit  of  railway  with 
inland  scenery  of  singular  picturesqueness,  culminating  in  the 
magnificent  panorama  which  opens  out  as  the  train  runs  over  the 
embankment  to  Portmadoc. 


On  our  way  to  Portmadoc  we  come  upon  the  scene  of  some  Teryextraordinarr 
occurrences  indeed,  connected  with  a  mysterious  fire  in  1694.  Edward  LI wya» . 
one  of  Camden's  editors,  says  the  "Rector  of  Ddl  Qelheu"  had  sent  him  » 
"  dismal  account "  of  the  wonderful  occurrence,  adding — "  He  and  all  others 
of  the  country  suppose  that  all  this  has  been  done  by  witchcraft."  The 
Rector  of  Dolgelley  referred  to  was  the  Rev.  Maurice  Jones,  and  in  a  letter 
io  the  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  he  enters  very  fully  inta 
particular ;  and  Gibson  comments  on  the  letter  as  follows : — *'  Ilie  Grass,  or 
Air,  or  both,  are  so  infected  with  it,  that  there  has  been  all  this  while  &. 

Seat  mortality  of  Cattle,  Horses,  Sheep,  Goats,  &c.,  and  I  pray  God  grant 
en  may  escape  it.  For  a  long  time  they  could  not  trace  this  Fire  any 
further  than  from  the  adjoining  sea-shores ;  but  of  late  those  that  bav» 
watch'd  it  (as  some  have  done  continually),  discoyered  that  it  crosses  a  part  ot 
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the  Sea,  from  a  place  called  Mor/a  Bychan  in  Caernarvonshire,  distance- 
from  Harlech  aboatreight  or  nine  miles,  which  is  described  to  be  a  bay  both 
■andv  and  marshy.  TAlorfa  Bychan  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Traeths,  which  are  mentioned  further  on.]  Last  winter  it 
appeared  much  more  frequent  than  this  following  summer ;  for  whereas 
they  saw  it  then  almost  every  night,  it  was  not  observed  in  the  summer 
above  one  or  two  nights  in  a  week  \  and  that  (which,  if  true,  is  very  observa- 
ble), about  the  same  distance  of  time,  generally  happening  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday  nights  ;  but  of  late  it's  seen  much  oftener,  so  that  'tis  feared,  if  it 
continues  this  winter,  it  may  appear  as  frequently  as  ever.  They  add  that 
it's  seen  on  stormy  as  well  as  calm  nights,  and  all  weathers  alike ;  but  that 
any  great  noise,  such  as  the  sounding  of  Horns,  the  discharging  of  Ouns, 
Ac,  does  reped  or  extinguish  it;  by  means  of  which  'tis  supposed  they 
have  saved  several  Ricks  of  Hay  and  Com,  for  it  scarce  fires  anything  else." 
These  fires  alike  puzzled  the  learned  and  alarmed  the  ignorant ;  and  tiiey 
liave  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  To  the  present  day,  we  are  told, 
after  rainy  weather,  a  black  glutinous  matter  oozes  out  of  the  soil  on  the- 
marsh,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  walk  over.  It  would  appear  that  strange 
lights  are  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  on  these  shores.  About  186^ 
there  was  a  little  collection  of  them  hovering  over  the  lowground  between 
Borth  and  the  Dovey  (places  already  described),  and  in  18/6  lights  in  the 
shape  of  "sheaves  of  com,"  and  other  fantastic  forms,  appeared  at 
Pwllheli.  But  these  latter-day  lights  have  not  been  destructive ;  so  horns 
were  not  required  to  blow  them  out. 

Between  Harlech  and  Talsarnau  Station  may  be  seen  a  small 
green  hillock,  on  the  right  hand  side,  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
extensive  flat.  This  is  called  Y  Lasynys,  and  on  the  north  side 
of  this  hillock  stands  the  farm  house  of  Lasynys-fawr,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  famous  **  Ellis  Wyn  o  Lasynys,"  a  renowned 
Welsh  litterateur  (1670—1734),  whose  work,  "  Gweledigaethau 
y  Bardd  Cwsg  *'  (The  Visions  of  the  Sleeping  Bard)  will  long 
remain  a  standard  work  as  respects  the  purity  of  its  Welsh 
idiom.  About  a  mile  further,  lAar^fihangd-y'Traethau  Church, 
with  a  notable  inscribed  stone  in  the  churchyard,  is  a  short 
distance  to  our  left.     The  stone  has  a  base  Latin  inscription. 

The  next  halt  is  at  Talsarnau,  and  the  map  will  show  that  w& 
have  to  describe  nearly  a  half  circle  in  our  journey  from  Harlech 
to  Criccieth  round  Traeth  Bach  and  across  Traeth  Mawr — 
Traeth  meaning  literally  *  *  sandy  beach. "  From  Talsarnau  we  may 
obtain  a  view  of  the  modem  Deudraeth  Castle,  standing  on  the 
opposite  side  of  Traeth  BaK^h.  After  leaving  Talsarnau,  and 
having  a  beautiful  view  on  the  right  as  we  cross  the  Dwyryd 
(which  comes  down  from  Festiniog),  we  approach  Penrhyndeu- 
draeth,  the  nearest  Cambrian  station  to  Maentwrog  (about  4  m. ), 
but  the  omnibuses  from  that  place  and  Tanybwlch  now  meet^ 
the  trains  at  Tanybwlch  station  on  the  Festiniog  line.  At 
Penrhyndeudraeth  we  are  at^he  most  inland  part  of  the  Traeth, 
and  the  village  has  also  a  station  on  the  Festiniog  Railway. 
In  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Penrhyn  we  reach  Minffbrdd,  a 
junction  with  the  Festiniog  line  (described  further  on),  and  m< 
another  two  miles  Portmadoc  ;  running  across  the  broad  Traeth 
to  it,  and  feasting  our  eyes  upon  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
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4)icture8  in  Wales.  Looking  to  the  right  from  the  carria^  we 
-BeeCynicht  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  easily  distin- 
.guished  by  its  peculiar  shape.  Moelwyn  is  to  the  right  of  it ;  to 
iihe  left  of  it  are  the  Glyders,  lying  low,  then  Snowdon,  tfnd 
"then  Moel  Hebog. 


portmaboc   an&   Criccietl). 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

From  Portmadoe  by  road.— Tremadoe,  about  1  m.,  Pemnorfa,  2, 
•Oriccieth,  4^  (shortest  way),  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  6^(bnt  a  mile  can  be 
•saved  by  walking  along  an  old  tramway,  which  crosses  the  Cambrian 
•line  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  station),  Beddgelert,  8  (omnibus),  7 
(short  cut),  Bhyd-du  Station,  12  (omnibus),  Penyigwryd,  16,  Capel 
Curig,  20,  Bettwsycoed,  25^  (station),  Llanberis,  22}  (station). 

Prom  Criecieth  by  rati.— Portmadoe,  5  m. ;  Harlech,  14,  Barmouth, 
24,  Dolgelley,  34,  Towyn,  36,  Aberystwyth,  63,  Tanybwlch  (for  Maen- 
twrog  and  Falls),  13,  Blaenau  (for  Slate  Quarries),  18,  Festiniog 
(Falls),  22,  Afonwen,  4,  Pwllheli,  8  (for  the  "  Rivals,"  about  8  m.), 
Carnarvon,  22,  NantUe,  17,  from  which  it  is  6  m.  to  Rhyd-du,  and 
then  12  m.  (omnibus)  to  Portmadoe,  a  delightful  excursion. 

From  Criecieth  by  road. — Llanystumdwy,  nearly  2,  Cromlechs 
(there  and  back),  between  5  and  6,  Dolbenmaen,  4,  Llanfihangel,  5J, 
Rhyd-du  Station  (over  the  mountain,  via  Llanfihangel),  13,  ascent  of 
Moel  Hebog,  4  or*ijf  hours,  to  Beddgelert  over  Hebog,  6  or  5^  hours, 
Penmorfa,  3}  m.,  Tremadoe,  a  little  over  4,  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  9^^, 
Beddgelert,  11. 

PORTMADOC,  where  there  are  two  or  three  hotels  and  somft 
private  lodgings,  is  a  place  rather  of  business  than  pleasure, 
hut  it  is  a  starting  point  for  the  Snowdonian  coaches,  and  any- 
'One  visiting  it,  if  only  for  a  few  hours,  should  spend  part  of  his 
-time  on  the  embankment,  to  enjoy  at  greater  leisure  the  view  up 
the  Traeth  Mawr,  which  we  saw  from  the  train.  Moel-y-Gest, 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  is  worth  ascending,  and  the  best  way 
begins  at  a  stone  stile  behind  Morfa  Lodge.  There  is  a  walk  past 
the  little  village  of  Berth  (1  m.)  to  a  fine  expanse  of  sand  at  the 
•  mouth  of  the  Traeth ;  and  there  are  delightful  trips  by  the  Festiniog 
Railway,  the  station  for  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
Cambrian,  and  reached  by  passing  through  the  town.  Pedes- 
trians bound  for  Criecieth  (instead  of  turning  out  of  the  street 
opposite  the  Police  Station,  and  passing  St.  John's  Church,  so 
shortening  their  walk  to  4J  m. )  might  visit  both  Tremadoe  and  ^ 

Penmorfa  on  the  way.     At  Tremadoe  (a  little  over  1  m.,  but  less  r 

from  the  Cambrian  Station),  if  they  are  lovers  of  Shelley,  they  ^ 

will  regret  that  Tanyrallt,  the  house  where  he  lived,  has  been 
demolished  ;  but  there  is  a  modem  Tanyrallt  a  little  way  out  of 
the  village,  on  the  left  of  the  Beddgelert  road.  Between  Tre- 
tmadoc  and  Penmorfa  the  site  of  a  Roman  Villa  was  recently  ' 
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discovered,  in  the  garden  of  a  cottage  on  the  roadside ;  and,  iD» 
the  walk  to  Criccieth,  if  the  traveller  looks  towards  Moel-y-Gest 
he  may  succeed  in  discovering  *'  the  profile  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  1" 

A  pleasant  trip  may  be  made  from  Portmadoc  to  Bardsey 
Island  by  steamer,  and  in  taking  it  the  tourist  will  get  a  fine- 
view  of  this  picturesque  coast  and  of  the  Snowdonian  mountains. 
He  will  steaim  near  the  ruins  of  Criccieth  Castle,  and  pass  the 
Gimlet  Rock  at  Pwllheli,  and  Llanbedrog  mountain,  and  near 
St.  Tudwal's  Isles,  on  which  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected. 

We  have  said  that  Portmadoc  is  a  starting  point  for  Snow- 
donian coaches,  and  an  omnibus  also  plies  to  Beddgelert.  The- 
road  runs  through  the  Pass  of  Pont  Aberglaslyn.  (Fare  28., 
return  3s.  6d.)  It  is  a  grand  approach  to  Snowdonia;  and 
travellers  who  are  bound  for  Carnarvon  will  do  well  to  avalL 
themselves  of  the  circuUu:  tours  arranged  by  the  railway  com- 
panies, or  in  some  other  way  to  reach  Llanberis  by  road. 
Another  railway  station  is  at  Rhyd-du,  from  which  the  Nortb- 
WeJes  Narrow  Gauge  runs  to  Carnarvon. 

Portmadoc  cannot  boast  the  grandeur  of  antiquity  like  its  neighbour 
Harlech  and  Criccieth,  for  it  has  only  arisen  daring  the  present  century. 
We  are  told  that  in  1791  Mr.  Madocks  purchased  the  Tanyrallt  estate,  part 
of  which,  like  Mark  Tapley's  Eden,  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  its 
time  under  water.  The  waters  on  Traeth  Mawr  monopolized  more  land  In 
the  direction  of  Beddgelert  than  Mr.  Madocks  thought  they  should ;  so  he- 
set  to  work  and  erected  what  is  commonly  called  a  '^cob  "  in  the  district— 
an  embankment,  in  fact,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  which  shuts  out  the  sea, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  reclaiming  nearly  3,000  acres  of  land.  The  little 
town  of  Tremadoc  (which  we  can  see  on  the  right  from  the  railway  as  we 
approach  Portmadoc),  stands  near  one  comer  of  the  reclaimed  land.  Pro- 
bably when  it  was  built  the  idea  was  to  make  Tremadoc  the  town  of  the 
district,  but  the  rapid  development  of  slate  quarrying  in  the  Festiniog  hills- 
made  a  sea-port  a  tine  qua  nont  and  hence  arose  Portmadoc,  to  which  the 
little  railway  runs  from  the  quarries.  The  reclamation  of  the  Traeth  was  an 
old  idea.  Mr.  Smiles  says  that  in  1625  Sir  John  Wynn  of  Qwydir  wrote  to 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  the  famous  London  Alderman,  asking  his  assistance. 
"I  may  say  to  you  what  the  Jews  said  to  Christ :  '  >ye  have  heard  of  thy 
greate  works  done  abroade  (the  Isle  of  Wight),  doe  now  somewhat  in  thine 
own  country  ;* "  but  Sir  Hugh  declined  the  undertaking.  It  is  said  that  the^ 
work  of  redamation  cost  Mr.  Madocks  £100,000. 

As  we  journey  by  rail  from  Portmadoc  to  Criccieth  the  line- 
passes  to  the  north  of  Moel-y-Gest.  *Criccieth  has  a  castle 
ruin  on  a  hill ;  and  this  affords  a  view  and  a  lounge.  Criccieth 
Castle  is  said  to  be  of  British  origin,  and  restored  oy  Edward  L 
The  builders  must  have  been  brave  fellows,  for  there  are  portions 
of  two  of  the  towers  on  the  very  verge  of  the  rock  overhanging 
the  sea.  *'A  double  fosse  and  vaUum,  and  the  lines  otthe 
outer  and  inner  courts,  may  be  accurately  traced."  Criccieth 
Castle  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Harlech. 

There  is  hotel  accommodation;  and  there  are  lodgings  at 
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Oiccieth,  both  in  the  town  and  on  the  shore ;  there  is  boating 
along  the  coast ;  and  there  is-  English  service  on  Sunday  in 
church  and  chapel.    At  one  time  Criccieth  had  a  bad  name,  and 

i  it  is  recorded  that  so  late  as  the  last  month  of  the  last  year  in 
the  last  century,  when  "the  Fanny  of  Liverpool,  loaded  with 
cotton  and  sugar  from  Martinique,  was  wrecked  off  the  coast," 
the  *'  Cricketers  "  (as  a  facetious  friend  has  called  them),  went 
in  for  plunder  ;  and,  the  officers  of  the  Customs  aad  special  con- 
stables being  unable  to  keep  off  the  mob,  thirty  Pwllheli  Volun- 
teers had  to  be  called  in,  who  with  difficulty  preserved  the 
property.  Now-a-days  Criccieth,  although  glad  to  see  strangers, 
does  not  rob  them,  unless  it  be  of  dyspepsia. 

Between  the  railway  station  and  the  shore  the  footpath 
crosses  a  little  hill,  from  which  an  extensive  view  can  be  en- 
joyed— the  coast  stretching  far  down  into  South  Wales,  the  top 
of  Cader  rising  over  the  hiUs  to  the  right  of  Harlech  Castle,  the 
Rhinog  ran^e,  Arrenig,  Moelwyn,  Moel  Hebog  (looking  to  the 
right  over  the  town),  and  the  peak  of  Snowdon  immediately  to 
the  left  of  it,  the  Garnedd  Goch  range,  and  the  Rivals.  The 
walks  near  at  hand  include  a  visit  to  the  prettily  situated 
church  of  LlanyHtiimdwy,  nearly  two  miles  along  the  Pwllheli 
road  ;  and  an  excursion  in  search  of  cromlechs.  For  the  latter 
the  road  running  up  the  Green  and  to  the  left  of  the  '*  flag-staff 
hill "  should  be  taken.  A  little  more  than  a  mUe  along  it,  turn 
right  near  Gell  farm,  left  Again  almost  immediately  into  a  private 
road,  and  a^ain  left  in  about  half -a- mile  at  Ynysddu  farm.  A 
cart  track  leads  to  some  farm  buildings,  keep  to  the  left  of 
them,  and  soon  you  see  before  you,  on  gently  rising  ground,  one 
of  the  CromlechSf  a  large  flat  stone,  on  four  low  suppoiters. 
Keeping  over  the  hill,  a  lane  will  be  found  running  down  to  the 
Dwyfawr  brook,  a  bridge  crossing  it,  a  path  up  to  a  road,  and 

-another  path  to  a  cottage,  near  which  is  a  second  and  finer 

■  cromlech,  with  a  "  mushroom-shaped  "  top-stone.  [This  crom- 
lech is  best  approached  from  the  road  which  turns  to  the  left  at 

'the  Gell.  If  it  is  followed,  about  half-a-mile  beyond  a  pretty 
bridge,  Pontrhydybenllig,  the  cromlech  will  be  seen  some  dis- 
tance to  the  right.]  The  whole  walk  to  see  the  two  cromlechs  is 
between  five  and  six  miles.      A  third  walk  is  to  Mod-y-Oestt 

-  starting  alon?  the  beach  ;  and  back  vik  Portmadoc  by  railway. 
By  boat  Harlech,  or  Mochras,  with  its  shelly  shore,  can  be 
reached;  or  nearer  at  hand,  the  caves  at  the  Black  Bock,  Y 

'  Graig-ddu  (less  than  two  miles  away,  along  the  shore),  and  the 

»'fine  expanse  of  sand  close  beyond,  on  which  the  old  church  of 
Treflys  looks  down. 
A  longer  walk  leads  to  Llanjihangd-y- Pennant  (the  second 

-village  of  the  name  we  have  visited),  and  over  Moel  Hebog  to 
Beddgelert.     Dolhenmaen,  where  is  a  tomen,  on  which  a  castle 

-stood,  is  four  miles  away  ;  but,  taking  the  road  past  Ynyaddti, 
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iBentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  {not  turning  left  there),  when  we 
reach  the  old  Carnarvon  highway,  after  walking  a  short  distance 
to  the  left,  we  can  save  a  long  detour  (past  Dolbenmaen  mound), 
by  following,  to  the  right,  a  footpath  (near  a  white  cottage)  which 
-cros8esone8treamandrunsalon?another,theDwyfawr,toabridge. 
This  we  pass  over,  join  the  road,  and  presently  reach  Llanfihangel 
'<5i  m.  from  Criccieth),  a  few  houses  prettily  embosomed  in  the 
hills,  but  no  innr  About  half-a-mile  further  we  turn  right  by  a 
chapel,  and  soon  get  on  the  hill-side,  aim  for  the  summit  of 
HebogT)  and  ascend  by  a  wall  to  the  cairn  (which  we  shall  not 
reach  in  much  less  than  four  hours  and  a  half  from  Criccieth). 
Beddgelert  comes  in  view  soon  after  crossing  the  summit,  and 
we  can  easily  find  our  way  to  it,  in  about  anliour. 

The  walk  up  the  valley  of  the  Dwyfawr  leads  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  mountains  ;  and  if  we  had  kept  to  the  road  past  the 
chapel,  a  path  over  the  hills  on  our  right  (the  ridge  running 
north  from  Hebog)  would  have  taken  us  to  Bhyd  du  railway 
station  (7i  miles  from  Llanfihangel. ) 

You  may  fish  in  the  sea  for  mackerel  and  gurnet,  or  (with 
-tickets,  sold  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Williams)  in  the  Dwyfawr  and  Dwyfach, 
and  there  is  a  large  lake,  Cwm  Ystradlyn,  about  six  miles  from 
Criccieth,  to  the  south  of  Hebog.  One  route  for  the  ascent  of 
Hebog  passes  near  the  lake  ;  and  on  the  way  to  Ystradhrn  from 
•Criccieth  Clenenny  is  passed,  where  lived  Sir  John  Owen,  a 
noted  Rovalist.  Condemned  to  be  beheaded,  in  company  with 
■some  nobles,  he  said,  '*  I  think  it  a  great  honour  for  a  poor  gen- 
tleman of  Wales  to  lose  his  head  in  company  with  such  noble 
lords ; "  having  feared  that  he  would  be  hanged.  But  through  the 
intervention  of  friends  amongst  the  ruling  party  he  was  spared 
this  great  honour,  and  after  a  short  imprisonment  was  set  free. 

From  Criccieth  to  Afonwen  is  ten  minutes'  railway  ride,  and 
here  we  have  a  junction  with  another  railway  which  leads 
-directly  to  Carnarvon,  a  distance  of  19  miles.  In  four  miles 
more  we  are  at  Pwllheli. 


pwllbeli. 

EXCURSIONS     AND     DISTANCES. 

By  /toocE.-^Llanbedrog,  4  miles;  Abersoch  (mail  ear),  7;  Porlh 

•Ceiriad,  10 ;  Aberdaron,  14^,  by  omnibus,  16|,  for  end  of  promontory, 

.  2^  mile?,  and  for  Bardsey  Island ;  Cromlech  on  Mynydd  Oefn  Amwlch, 

about  11  ;  Nevin,  7  ;  Llithfaen,  about  6,  for  Yr  Eifl,  }  h.  to  highad 

summit ;  Clynnog  (Cromlech),  10^ ;  Carnarvon,  20. 

By  i2ai{.— Criccieth,  8 ;  Portmadoc,  13,  for  Beddgelert,  Rhyd-du, 
and  Snowdon  (see  Portmadoc  Section) ;  NantUe,  13,  for  SUiyd-du, 
atfout  6,  and  from  Rhyd-du  the  shortest  ascent  of  Snowdon. 
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PWLLHELI  is  an  ancient  corporate  town  of  some  3,500  inhabi- 
tants, which  aspires  to  be  a  modern  watering  place.     [The- 
nearest  spelling  we  can  think  of  to  give  a  notion  of  the  pro- 
nunciation is  Pullth-elly.]   Old  Pwllheli,  though  it  never  lacKedl: 
visitors  in  the  summer  time,  had  the  disadvantage  of  standing 
too  far  from  the  shore,  but  in  Decemb^,  1888,  the  first  stone  of  a. 
terrace  on  the  beach  was  laid  by  the  Mayor,  and  in  course 
of  time  it  is  hoped  that  a  new  town  will  spring  up  in  what  His- 
Worship  describes  as  "  a  cosy  nook,  well  protected  from  the- 
northem  blasts,  while  it  suns  itself  in  a  southern  aspect.**    The- 
sandy  beach  of  Pwllheli,  in  which  children  and  bathers  delight, 
and  the  magnificent  view  of  the  Carnarvonshire  and  Merioneth- 
shire mountains,  will  help  to  make  the  place  popular  with. 
families  who  seek  rest  and  quiet.     Sea  fisning  abounds,  and 
those  who  want  to  angle  in  fresh  water  need  not  so  very  far  to> 
enjoy  it.     Boating  also  is  one  of  the  pleasures  oi  Pwllheli,  and 
in  fine  weather  the  excursion  can  be  extended  to  St.  Tudwal's- 
Islands  or  even  Bardsey .  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  a  curious- 
rock,  Carreg-yr-ImbiU,  called  also  the  Gimlet  Bock,  with  an  out- 
look of  rare  neauty. 

TO    ABER80CH    AND    ABERDARON. 

Lovers  of  fine  coast  scenery,  who  shirk  the  long  and  tiresome- 
journey  to  Braich-y-Pwll,  the  end  of  the  Promontory  of  Lleyn, 
as  this  part  of  Carnarvonshire  is  called,  may  be  recommended  ta 
visit  Perth  Ceiriad,  beyond  Aberaoch  (7  miles),  which  can  be 
reached  by  mail  car,  or  m  the  summer  sometimes  by  coach  from 
the  Cambrian  station.  Llanhedrogy  with  its  pretty  little  bay,  is 
passed  on  the  way.  Off  Abersoch  lie  St.  TudwaPs  islands,  one  of 
which  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago  by  Father  Hughes,  a 
zealous  Catholic  priest,  who  lived  a  hard  life  there,  and  preached 
on  the  neighbourmg  coast,  and  became  known  as  the  Missionary 
of  St.  TudwaVs.  He  died  in  the  end  of  1887.  South  of  Aber- 
Boch  a  bold  headland  juts  out  into  the  sea,  and  it  is  nearly  three- 
miles  to  Forth  Ceiriad,  where  the  shore  is  shut  in  by  loftv,  per- 
pendicular precipices,  rising  from  curious  platforms  oi  rock. 
The  visitor  should  beware  how  he  descends  to  the  shore — ^the 
safe  descent  is  near  the  east  end — and  how  long  he  stays  on.  the 
rocks  with  a  rising  tide,  or  he  may  be  imprisoned  there  till 
midnight,  as  the  present  writer  once  was,  or  even  till  morning. 
Returning  to  hign  ground.,  he  can  either  extend  his  walk  round' 
the  headland,  or  mtuke  his  way  (west)  past  one  of  the  old  camps, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three  here,  to  Perth  Nigel,  or  Hell's- 
Mouth — so  called,  we  believe,  because  of  its  danger  to  mariners^ 
and  not  a  place  of  horrid  aspect,  as  the  stranger  might  suppose^ 
but  a  quiet-looking  bay,  with  a  sandy  shore.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible, ol  course,  to  extend  the  walk  to  Aberdaron. 
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As  we  have  said,  it  is  a  long  and  tiresome  journey  to  Aber- 
daron,  for  the  inland  scenery  of  Lleyn  has  no  particular  beauty 
to  make  up  for  the  drawbacks  of  a  drive  which  is  necessarily 
slow  over  the  roads  of  these  parts.  The  village  can  be  reached 
by  omnibus  in  16^  miles,  or  on  foot  by  a  road  which  commands 
much  better  views,  in  14i  miles.  The  driving  road  runs  through 
Sarn  Meillteyrn,  which  is  within  two  miles  of  a  remarkable 
cromlech  on  Mynydd  Cefn  Amwlch,  and  passes  Castell  Odo,  an 
ancient  camp.  The  pedestrian  route,  which  keeps  nearer  the 
coast,  is  past  Llanbedrog,  and  then  through  Pig-street  and  Rhiw, 
and  the  outlook  over  Cardigan  Bay  relieves  the  tedium  of 
the  walk. 

Aberdaron  reached,  we  find  only  a  plain  little  inn,  which 
seems  to  cater  simply  for  the  villagers.  Travellers  will  do  well 
to  provision  themselves,  and  not  to  count  upon  a  night's  lodging; 
but  in  these  matters  Aberdaron  may  mend,  and  beds  are  some- 
times found  there  at  private  houses.  The  old  church  has  some 
interesting  features,  and  the  rude  little  village  is  associated  with 
**  Dick  of  Aberdaron,"  whose  genius  for  languages  brought  him, 
ragged  and  uncultured  as  he  was,  into  distinguished  company ; 
and  with  "  The  Simple  Folk  of  Aberdaron,"  of  whom  the  same 
tales  are  told  as  of  "  The  Wise  Men  of  Gotham."  The  end  of 
the  Carnarvonshire  promontory,  Braich-y-PwII,  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  away,  a  scene  to  delight  the  traveller,  especially 
when  gorse  and  heather  paint  the  headland  with  colours  which 
an  artist  would  scarcely  diire  to  employ.  The  magnificent  rocks 
ascend  precipitously  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  and  Bardsey, 
rising  boldly  out  of  the  water,  only  two  miles  awdy,  makes  up  a 
beautiful  picture.  Down  by  the  sea  side  to  the  east  of  the 
extreme  south-west  point,  and  only  to  be  approached  at  low 
water,  is  Ffynnon  Fair,  Our  Lady's  Well ;  and  some  scanty 
remains  of  a  chapel,  Eglwys  Fair,  are  also  to  be  found  before 
descending  to  the  well.  The  whole  coast  round  the  headland  is 
well  worth  exploring. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  reach  Bardsey  Island^  for 
wind  and  tide  must  be  consulted,  and  sometimes  the  visitor  ia 
imprisoned  there  for  days.  The  charge^or  a  boat  is  about  £1, 
but  more  on  a  rough  sea ;  and  the  time  varies  from  less  than  an 
hour  (sailing)  to  an  indefinite  period.  Intending  voyagers  might 
do  well  to  write  to  the  Aberdaron  postmaster. 

Bardsey  Isle  (Tnys  Enlli)  is  full  of  interest  for  the  antiquary.  It  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  an  abbey,  but  only  some  small  portions  are  now 
remaining.  Dubricius,  Archbishop  of  Caerleon,  resigned  his  seat  to  St.  David, 
retired  here,  and  died  a.d.  622.  After  the  slaughter  of  the  monks  of  Bangor, 
it  is  said,  not  only  the  brethren  who  survived,  but  numerous  other  Britons 
who  had  embraced  the  Christian  doctrines,  took  refuge  in  this  island.  The 
late  Lord  Newborough  erected  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  20,000  saints, 
who,  tradition  says,  were  buried  in  Bardsey.  The  monument  is  about  nine 
feet  high,  and  bears  the  following  inscriptions :— On  the  northern  side,  ''In 
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hoc  loco  requlescant  in  pace" ;  on  the  western  face,  "  Bespect  the  remaiiie 
«1 20,000  saints,  buried  near  this  spot" ;  and  on  the  southern  side, 

**  Safe  in  this  island 
Where  each  saint  would  be. 
How  wilt  thou  smile 
Upon  Life's  stormy  sea." 

'Bardsey  Island  has  a  few  inhabitants,  and  at  the  south  end 
there  is  a  lighthouse.  Another  lighthouse  stands  on  one  of  St. 
Tudwal's  Islands. 

Nevin,  on  the  other  side  of  the  promontory  that  divides 
Tremadoc  Bay  from  Carnarvon  Bay,  can  be  reached  by  road  in 
€even  miles  from  Pwllheli ;  and  Nevin  is  a  pleasant  little  spot, 
where  Edward  I.  once  held  a  tournament.  An  omnibus  plies 
from  Pwllheli  railway  station  to  Nevin,  and  on  the  way  passes 
£odvel,  Mrs.  Piozzi's  house,  where  Dr.  Johnson  visited.  A  little 
iurther  from  Pwllheli  is  Porthdinlleyn  (8  miles),  the  dream  of  a 
■once  aspiring  company,  the  West  Midland,  who  hoped  one  dav 
•to  turn  its  fine,  natural  harbour  into  a  competing  port  with 
Holyhead  for  the  Irish  traffic. 

Nevin,  which  has  a  small  but  comfortable  hotel,  the  Nan- 

4ioron  Arms,  generally  full,  is  the  best  place  to  stay  at  for  those 

•who  vUit  **Yr  Eifl"  (Englished  into  "The  Rivals"),  the  three 

p^tks  which  are  so  conspicuous  from  many  parts  of  North 

Wales.     It  is  a  truly  .primitive  place.     A  mile  away  is  Morfa 

Nevin,  where  lodgings  can  be  found,  and  from  the  shore  there 

AS  a  fine  view  of  the  Rivals.     At  Porthdinlleyn,  a  mile  beyond 

Morfa,  there  are  distinct  traces  of  ancient  ^rthworks.     Close 

behind  Nevin* rises  Carn  Boduan  (900  feet),  where  a  glorious 

•view  may  be  obtained,  and    remains    of    Cutiau  Gwyddelod 

<<Ancient  Woodmen's  Huts)  are  to  be  seen.    A  few  miles  away 

.  is  Carn  Madryn,  an  ancient  stronghold  ;  but  our  space  must  be 

•  devoted  to  Yr  Eif  I.    If  you  drive  to  LlUh/aen  (4  miles),  where 

» there  is  a  little  inn,  you  can  reach  the  highest  summit  in  less 

'^than  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  by  taking  the  first  turning  to 

■  the  left  beyond  the  Victoria,  and  when  you  come  to  the  open 

.  mountain  turning  up  by  a  wall  and  following  the  first  roaa  to 

the  right  to  the  cairn  (1,887  feet.)    The  panorama  of  sea  and 

mountain  is  remarkable  —  extending  from  the  Great  Orme's 

Head  to  Pembrokeshire,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  Snowdonia. 

''Carnarvon,  the  Britannia  Bridge,  the  Arans,  and  Cader  Idris, 

are  included  in  the  scene.    The  pedestrian  should  leave  the  road 

irom  Nevin  at  Pistyll  (about  two  miles)  and  walk  above  the 

'  cliffs,  past  the  Rock  of  the  Leap,  a  very  fine  bit  of  cliff  scenery, 

"frequented  by  sea  birds,  to  Vortigern's  Valley  (Nant  Gwrtheyrn), 

Jand-locked  on  all  sides  except  where  it  fronts  the  sea.     A  cart 

-road,  however,  leads  up  the  sides  of  the  valley,  and  by  that 

-route  Yr  Eifl  can  be  approached  by  turning  to  the  left  when 

the  open  hill  side  is  reached.    In  the  valley  Vortigern  is  said  to 
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have  taken  refuge  from  his  enraged  subjects,  and  more  than  a 
tsentury  ago  a  stone  coffin,  containing  an  unusually  large 
tkeleton,  was  unearthed  from  a  tumulus  here,  called  Bead 
•Gwrtheyrn. 

Between  the  highest  point  of  Yr  Eifl  and  the  road  which  runs  on  from 
Uithfaen  to  Carnarvon  stands  Tre'r.Ceiri  on  one  of  the  three  peaks.  Tre'r 
Ceiri  (the  town  of  giants)  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  remains  of  ancient 
lortified  towns  in  North  Wales ;  it  is  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Barnwell  in  the 
ArehcBoloffia  Cambrenria  for  1871  (4th  ser.,  No.  5).  The  remains  of  the  forti< 
flcation,  which  must  be  of  great  antiquity,  for  there  is  no  vestige  of  histori- 
cal record  respecting  them,  cover  a  large  area.  Parts  of  the  wall  which  en- 
closed the  town,  says  Mr.  Barnwell,  are  fifteen  feet  high,  and  sixteen  feet 
■broad,  and  some  of  the  circular  "houses"  have  a  dismieter  of  fifteen  or 
gixte^  feet ;  but  the  stones  which  cover  the  ground  prevent  us  from  seeing 
the  real  proportions  of  the  works.  The  best  approach  is  on  the  Carnarvon 
road,  about  naif  a  mile  from  Uithfaen.  Turn  to  the  left,  up  the  slope,  to  a 
<^een  pathway,  which  leads  to  one  of  the  main  entrances. 

The  road  from  Llithfaen  runs  on  to  Llanaelhaiarn  (2  miles) 
tind  Clynnog  (6  miles),  where  there  is  a  remarkable  church,  con- 
taining St.  Beuno*s  chest  and  the  alleged  tomb  of  the  saint,  who 
founded  a  monastery  here.  The  situation  of  Clynnog  is  pleasant, 
jguarded  by  mountains  on  one  side,  and  by  the  sea  on  the  other, 
And  its  church  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  North 
Wales.  There  was  once  a  belief — and  that  not  so  long  ago — 
that  the  scrapings  of  the  pillars  in  the  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Beuno  were  good  for  sore  eyes,  if  dissolved  in  water.  Any 
water,  perhaps,  would  do,  but  the  most  efficacious,  doubtless,  was 
that  of  St.  Beuno's  Well,  close  by,  which  in  itself  at  one  time 
4X>S8essed  healing  virtues.  In  the  church  were  once  used  a 
pair  of  what  were  called  "  la^  tongs,"  for  dragging  dogs  out 
of  the  building.     They  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Amongst  the  curiosities  of  Clynnog  must  be  reckoned,  first 
■and  foremost,  the  cromlech,  prominently  marked  on  the  ordnance 
map,  between  the  village  and  the  shore,  to  the  south  of  the 
lane  which  runs  direct  to  the  sea.  A  walk  of  about  five  miles 
takes  the  traveller  to  Peny^roes  railway  station  (Carnarvon  and 
Aionwen  Une),  and  by  makmg  a  detour  he  could  visit  an  ancient 
encampment  on  the  Foel,  and  Craig-y-Ddinas  on  the  banks  of 
the  Llyfni. 

Leaving  Clynnog,  between  five  and  six  miles  away  (over  a 
mile  to  Ime  left  of  the  road  near  Llandwrog)  is  the  ancient  en- 
campment of  Dinas  Dinlle  on  the  shore,  and,  nearly  10  miles, 
'Carnarvon. 


Ube   jfestiniog   IRadwas. 

THE  Festiniog   Railway,  one  of  the  modern  "  Wonders  of 
Wales,*'  constructed  to  carry  slate  down  to  Portmadoc  to  be 
(Shipped,  was  at  first  worked  by  horse-power  in  the  up  joumeyi 
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and  in  the  down  journey  '*  the  whole  train  was  impelled  by  it» 
own  gravitation."  And  so  it  went  on — horses  pulling  empty 
waggons  and  slate  trucks  up,  and  the  waggons  returning  the- 
complimentby  carrying  the  horses  down  again,  until  Mr.  Fairlie'fr 
Bogies  came  upon  the  scene,  and  the  steam  engine  climbed  th& 
Festiniog  hills.  These  engines,  in  their  wonderful  adaptation, 
to  mountain  railways,  so  far  attracted  official  attention  that  in- 
1876  a  Royal  Commission,  representing  Russia,  France,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  England,  invaded  Wales^. 
with  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Count  Bobrinskoy  at  its  head^ 
for  the  purpose  of  questioning  Mr.  Spooner,  the  engineer,  and 
overhauling  his  line. 

The  Fainie  "  double-bogie  engines  '*  when  they  first  appeared 
were  great  curiosities.  The  largest  driving  wheels  among  them 
are  but  2ft.  4in.  in  diameter,  whilst,  the  prevailing  size  is  2ft. ,. 
and  they  can  pull  from  forty  to  seventy  empty  slate  trucks^ 
weighing  13  cwt.  each,  together  with  goods  trucks  and 
passenger  carriages,  up  a  steep  incline  at  the  rate  of  many  mile» 
an  hour.  The  Festiniog  line  is  1ft.  ll|in.  in  gauge,  13|  miles- 
long,  and  runs  up-hill  from  Portmadoc  to  Biphwys  (700  feet 
above  Portmadoc),  with  an  average  gradient  of  1  in  92,  and  & 
maximum  of  1  in  68.  The  curves  are  so  sharp  that  there,  more 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  old  country,  can  the  American  feat  of 
a  guard  in  the  van  in  the  rear  of  the  train  lighting  his  pipe  by 
the  engine  fire  in  the  front,  be  accomplished  !  In  one  plaice  we 
may  see  the  huse  slate  trains  on  four  curves  at  the  same  time, 
forming  a  double  S.  The  regulation  speed  over  these  curves  is 
twelve  miles  an  hour  ;  but  it  is  said  to  oe  safe  at  thirty.  The- 
whole  cost  of  the  line,  including  a  mile  of  breakwater  in  the 
Glaslyn  estuary,  half  a  mile  of  tunneling,  and  rolling  stock  as- 
well,  was  about  £6,000  per  mile.  Many  thousands  more  have  been- 
spent  in  improvements,  but  the  undertaking  proved  a  greab 
pecuniary  success,  having  paid  30  per  cent,  or  more  for  some 
years.  The  line  is  cut  into  and  embanked  upon  the  steep- 
slope  of  the  valley,  furrowed  as  is  this  slope  with  the  deep 
hollows  of  the  mountain  water-courses.  The  width  between  the- 
nearly  vertical  sides  of  the  cutting  is  but  eight  feet  or  so,  allow- 
ing hardly  room  for  driving  a  cab  through ;  the  two  tunnels — • 
one  of  60  yards  and  the  other  730  yards — are  scarcely  larger  ia 
cross-sectional  area  than  the  trains  themselves  ;  while  the  em- 
bankments, if  we  may  give  them  that  name — the  engineer  call» 
them  *  breast-walls  * — are  almost  invariably  stone  walls,  eightx 
feet  wide  at  the  top,  with  a  batter  of  one  in  six  on  each  side. 
Some  of  these  breast-walls  are  60  feet  in  height,  and  are  sharply- 
curved. 

The  scenery  along  the  line  is  charming,  but  the  journey  would 
be  still  more  delightful  if  the  trees  whicn  shut  out  the  view  in 
some  places  were  cut  down.     We  might  start,  of  course,  frottk 
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Portmadoc  itself,  in  which  case,  as  from  the  Cumbrian,  we 
should  enjoy  the  exquisite  view  of  the  mountains  up  Traeth 
Mawr ;  but  let  us  join  the  line  at  Minffordd  Junction  (on  the 
Oambrian  Railway),  like  most  tourists.  To  see  to  advantage  we 
should  here  choose  one  of  the  first-class  carriages  with  seats 
running  lengthwise,  and  facing  the  vale,  or,  failing  this,  seats  on 
the  same  side  of  other  carriages.  Before  taking  our  places  we 
may  have  a  glimpse — ^not  an  impressive  one — of  Snowdon  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

We  have  not  travelled  iai  before  Harlech  Castle  is  seen  away 
to  the  right;  and  when  we  have  passed  Penrhyn  (Deudraeth) 
fitation  there  is  a  charming  peep  into  the  Dwyryd  Valley.  Soon 
we  are  high  above  Maentwrog,  out  the  line  makes  a  great  curve 
just  here,  before  we  pull  up  at  the  station  for  that  place  and 
Tanyhtdch, 

From  Tanybwlch  Station  it  is  a  mile  down  hill  to  the  Oakeley 
Arms  Hotel,  Tanybwlch,  by  the  old  road  which  at  one  time 
formed  the  highway  between  Dolgelley  and  Carnarvon. 

In  the  other  direction  Beddgelert  is  nine  miles,  and  Pont  Aberglaslyn  seven 
miles  and  a  half,  from  Tanybwlch  station  along  this  road,  which  rnns 
for  some  distance  under  Moelwyn  and  Gynicht.  A  shorter  and  more  attrac- 
tive way  for  pedestrians  who  like  moxmtain  sides  is  to  be  found  to  the  right 
of  this  road,  starting  over  a  wall-stile  close  to  the  station.  This  mountain 
road  Joins  the  carriage  way  four  or  five  hundred  yards  from  Pont  Aberglas- 
lyn, and  reduces  the  distance  by  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  road  generally  used  by 
vehicles  goes  round  through  Penrhyndeudraeth  from  the  Oakeley  Arms,  three 
miles  further  than  the  old  highway. 

TANYBWLCH    AND    MAENTWROG. 

The  Oakeley  Arms  Hotel  at  Tanybwlch,  and  the  Grapes, 
M  ae nt W rog)  are  less  than  half  a  mile  apart.  The  former  takes 
its  name  from  the  Oakeley  family,  whose  mansion — ^PlUs  Tany- 
bwlch— is  at  hand.  There  is  a  fine  view  from  the  inn  seawards, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  mountains ;  and  visitors  at  both 
hotels  can  obtain  permission  to  walk  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of 
Plas  Tanybwlch. 

The  first  thin^  to  **  do  "  when  we  arrive  here  is  to  visit  the 
Felinrhyd  waterfalls — Rhaiadr  I)u  and  the  Raven  Fall.  Rhaiadr 
Du  simply  means  the  Black  Cataract,  and  there  is  another  one 
of  the  same  name  which  we  shall  visit  in  the  Dolgelley  district. 
To  reach  the  falls  we  must  follow  the  Harlech  road  from 
Maentwrog  for  nearly  a  mile,  when  we  see  before  us  a  bridge, 
and  the  glen  down  which  the  little  river  (Rhydfach)  comes,  to 
the  left.  Don't  cross  the  bridge,  but  turn  up  a  road  to  the  left, 
near  a  cottage  (Penybont),  where,  if  you  like,  you  can  get  a 
guide.  Keep  up  the  mountain  road  which  you  are  on,  with 
wall  to  your  right,  and  plantation  to  the  left,  and  in  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  you  have  to  your  right  a  farm  house  (Felin  Rhyd- 
fach.)     After  following  the  road  for   a   few   hundred   yards 
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further  you  come  to  a  gate,  passing  through  which  you  leav» 
your  wall  and  the  road,  and  take  a  grass  path  bearing  a  little  ta 
the  right,  and  in  a  few  minutes  reach  what  looks  like  an  aban- 
doned lime  kiln,  but  it  was,  we  believe,  a  smelting  furnace  whei^ 
copper  was  tried  for  in  the  locality.  You  are  now  about  two 
mues  from  Maentwrog.  If  you  wish  to  visit  the  Raven  Fall 
first,  to  reach  it  you  must  leave  the  kiln  on  your  left.  Diverge- 
a  little  to  the  right,  from  the  path,  and  you  will  hear  the  roar  of 
the  water  below  you,  and  if  your  eyes  are  sharp  you  may  see 
through  the  brushwood  a  little  grassy  platform  where,  if  you 
make  for  it  (carefully),  you  enjoy  the  Raven  Fall  to  advan- 
tage, though,  as  the  water  falls  in  a  succession  of  descents  in  a 
deep  wooded  glen,  it  is  difficult  to  g;et  a  full  view. 

Tne  best  plan  for  tourists,  we  think,  is  to  visit  Rhaiadr  Du 
first,  and  to  do  this,  on  arriving  at  the  old  smelting  furnace  we 
must  leave  it  to  our  ri^ht,  and  Keep  on  the  path  above  it,  and 
follow  a  roughish  road  amongst  the  ferns  and  heather  till  we 
reach  a  stone  wall.  Keeping  down  the  wall,  towards  the  river^ 
we  soon  turn  through  a  gate  in  the  wall,  and  we  have  a  well- 
defined  road  before  us,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  brings  us  to 
R  haiad  r  Du.  Having  taken  our  fill  at  Rhaiadr  Du,  we  must 
retrace  our  steps  to  the  point  where  the  pathway  leads  up  to  a 
doorway  in  a  vkUI  on  the  right  (passed,  of  course,  on  our  way  to 
Rhaiadr  Du),  when,  leading  aown  to  the  left,  towards  the 
stream,  we  can  trace  a  pathway  bearing  to  the  right,  which 
takes  us  to  a  gap  in  a  stone  wall,  through  which  we  pass;  and 
almost  immediately  cross  the  path  leading  to  the  smelting 
furnace,  and  keeping  downwards  from  it  we  reach  the  little 
green  platform  previously  mentioned.  From  this  we  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  kiln,  and  so  back  to  Maentwrog. 

But,  instead  of  retuming  to  Maentwrog  village,  we  might  go  to  Maen- 
twrog-road  station  (about  2  m.)  for  Festimog.  To  do  this,  pass  through  the 
doorway  in  the  waU  above  mentioned,  and  (Lscend.  The  road  bears  riffht  for 
some  time,  and  (avoiding  one  turn  to  the  left)  in  about  a  mile,  opposfte  thd 
entrance  to  a  farm,  turn  left,  and  so  into  the  Trawsfynydd  road,  where,, 
turning  right,  we  are  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station. 

Maentwrog  possesses,  besides  the  Grapes  Hotel,  several 
lodging  houses  m  or  near  it.  To  quote  Mr.  Pughe : — "  Maen- 
twrog is  a  romantic  village,  on  the  southern  banks  of  the 
Dwyryd,  or  Two  Fords.  Its  name,  the  *  Stone  of  Twrog,*  is 
derived  from  a  monumental  maen  of  great  size,  erected  to  th» 
pious  memory  of  Twrog,  son  of  Cadfan.  To  him  that  longeth  for 
contemplation  and  solitude  Maentwrog  offers  a  combination  of 
attractions  of  no  common  order."  This  stone  we  may  see  at  the 
comer  of  the  church,  just  below  the  Grapes  Hotel ;  and  here» 
by  the  way,  Archdeacon  Prys,  whose  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  is  still  in  use  in  Wales,  was  buried.  He  was  the  rector 
of  the  parish  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1624. 
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MAENTWROG    TO    FESTINIOG.  ' 

From  Maentwrog,  the  direct  road  to  Festiniog  is  only  twa 
miles  and  a  half.  The  whole  distance,  we  ne^  not  say,  is 
delightful,  and  we  shall  be  disposed  to  rest  and  enjoy  the  beauty „ 
for  the  hill  is  steep.  **  With  the  woman  one  loves,"  said  Lord 
Lyttleton,  ''one  might  pass  an  age  in  this  vale  and  think  it  & 
day."  And  a  pretty  long  age,  too,  if  all  that  was  told  to  hi& 
lordship  was  gospel.  "  If  you  have  a  mind,"  said  he,  writing  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Bower,  "  to  live  long  and  renew  your  youth,  come 
and  settle  at  Festinioe.  Not  long  ago  there  died  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood an  honest  Welsh  farmer,  who  was  one  hundred  and 
five  years  of  age.  His  youngest  son  was  eighty -one  years  younger 
than  his  eldest,  and  eight  hundred  persons,  his  lineal  descend- 
ants, attended  his  funeral." 

But  we  will  suppose  ourselves  back  again  at  Tanybwlch  Station 
(formerly  Hafod-y-Uyn. )  Soon  after  starting,  Maentwrog  is  seen, 
deep  below  us,  and  then  Festiniog  with  its  prominent  little 
church  appears  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  still  some  nine  or 
ten  miles  away  by  rail.  We  pass  Dduallt  station,  and  our  next 
halt  is  at  Tanygrisiau,  the  most  convenient  point  from  which  to- 
make  the  ascent  of  Moelwyn,  the  prevailing  mountain  of  the 
district.  And  shortly  after  this  we  arrive  at  Blaenau  Festiniog 
Junction  (with  the  L.  and  N.  W.  Railway,  which  runs  to  Bettws- 
y-Coed  and  Llandudno),  and  almost  immediately  after  at  Diphwy& 
(also  called  Blaenau  Festiniog),  the  end  of  our  ride  on  the  Little- 
gauge  Railway. 

Here,  if  we  like  to  visit  the  "  Palmerston  "  quarries,  or  others 
that  use  the  line  we  have  been  ascending,  we  shall  find  plenty 
to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  if  we  wish  to  see  Festiniog 
village  and  fallSf  we  have  three  miles  to  travel,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  to  reach  which  we  have  only  to  walk  a  few 
yards,  and  yet  people  will  often  persist  in  losing  their  way  !  AJl 
we  have  to  do  is  to  cross  the  street  and  turn  the  corner  of  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  at  the  back  of  which  house  is  the  station. 
Blaenau  has  grown  into  a  considerable  place,  and  is  ffiven 
over  to  quarrying,  which  has  saidly  marred  what  must  once  have 
been  a  beautiful  spot.  It  is  5^  miles  from  Dolwyddelan  by  road,, 
and  11  from  Bettws-y-Coed.  By  rail  Dolwyddelan  is  7  m.,  Pont- 
y-Pant,  9,  Bettws,  13,  Llandudno,  31. 

The  Great  Western  runs  to  Festiniog  (3J  m. )  on  the  slopes  of 
Manod,  and  there  is  a  fine  view  down  the  Vale  to  the  sea,  with 
the  Moelwyns  on  the  right,  and  the  Rhinog  range  on  the  left. 

FESTINIOG. 
EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  iiofld.— Cynfael  Palls,  1  m.,  Bhaiadr  Cwm,  3J,  Tomen-y-Mur,  3, 

Smygroes,  13  (or  8^  from  Trawsfynydd  Station),  Tanygrlsiau,  3, 
aentwrog,  2J,  Tanybwlch  Inn,  nearly  3,  and  station,  4,  Bhydyfen, 
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10,  Bala,  19i,  Blaenau,  4,  Dolwyddelan,  9|.  Bettws-y-Coed,  15  (or  14 
by  mountain  road  vi&  Penmachno.) 

By  BaU.  —  Maentwrog  Road,  3  (for  Tomen-y-Mur,  1},  Felinrhyd 
Falls,  2,  Maentwrog  Village,  2X  Trawsf ynydd,  6  (for  Uech  Idris.  4, 
Rhaiadr  Mawddach  and  Gold  Works,  7,  Llyn  Gwm  Bychan,  8^), 
Arrenig  14  (for  ascent  of  Arrenig),  Bala,  22,  Blaenau,  4,  Tanygriaaa. 
5  (for  ascent  of  Meelwyn,  1^  hour,  mountain  walk  to  Beddgelert, 
about  10m.),  Tany*#rlch,  9,  Portmadoc,  17,  l>olwyddelan,  11,  Pont-y- 
Pant,  12,  Bettws-y-Coed,  16,  Llandudno,  35.  [In  these  railway  dis* 
^nces  any  fraction  of  a  mile  ia  counted  as  a  whole  mile.] 

Both  the  hotels  at  Fostlnlogf— thePen^wern  Arms  and  the 
Abbey  Arms — ^are  five  minutes*  walk  from  the  railway,  and  both 
command  magnificent  views  of  the  Moelwyns  and  the  Manods. 
The  village  occupies  so  elevated  a  position,  and  is  surrounded  by 
such  charming  scenery,  that  many  visitors  might  like  a 
lengthened  stay,  and  lodgings  are  to  be  procured,  but  are  scarce. 
Tourists  who  have  a  specif  liking  for  streams  and  waterfalls 
should  congregate  at  Festiniog.  Whether  they  descend  the 
hill  side  on  the  north  to  the  Dwyryd  and  its  tributaries,  or  on 
the  south  to  the  Cynfael,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  delighted,  and 
there  is  one  coign  of  vantage  to  which  every  visitor  resorts.  It 
is  reached  through  a  gate  on  the  left  of  the  churchyard,  by  a 
road  that  leads  behind  the  church,  and  there  the  vale  is  seen  in 
all  its  beauty.  '  To  the  right  of  the  'Moelwyn  group  (which  is 
on  the  right,  as  the  spectator  faces  the  vale)  the  summit 
•of  Moel  Siabod  is  visible.  Fishermen,  wc  should  add,  will  find 
«port  in  the  Dwyryd,  though  the  trout  are  small. 

On  a  sunny  day  no  stream  is  more  picturesque  than  the 
Oynfael.  it  is  reached  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
•the  station  by  a  way  throueh  the  fields,  which  first  runs  near 
^he  line  and  then  down  to  the  right ;  but  if  you  go  from  the  inns 
-turn  left  through  a  farm  yard,  after  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
church,  cross  a  stone  stile,  and  follow  the  path  for  ten  minutes, 
when,  immediately  after  passingr  throneh  a  erate,  vour  way  runs 
■down  to  a  bridge,  where  you  see  the  first  fall.  Keeping  to  the 
left  of  the  brook,  up  stream,  in  two  minutes  you  see  Jaugh  Lloyd's 
Pulpit,  a  fiat-topped  rock  of  peculiar  colour  and  shape,  rising  in 
the  bed  of  the  Cynfael.  By  all  means  descend  to  it  if  you  wish 
to  feast  your  eyes  on  about  the  most  delicious  bit  of  rock  and 
river  scenery  conceivable,  but  do  not  be  rash ;  a  slip  on  these 
banks  has  been  fatal.  Continuing  along  the  left  side,  crossing 
a  bridge,  and  then  following  a  path  on  the  right  of  the  stream, 
in  six  or  seven  minutes,  immediately  after  passing  a  conspicuous 
white  rock  on  the  other  bank,  you  arrive  at  tne  middle  fall. 
You  ascend  a  little  from  the  broader  path,  and  still  proceed 
with  the  Cynfael  to  your  left,  and  it  will  take  you  about  Bve 
minutes  more  to  pass  under  the  lofty  railway  bridge,  cross  a 
little  tributary,  and  reach  the  third  fall.  The  whole  walk  may 
easily  be  accomplished  in  an  hour,  but  a  day  could  not  be  spent 
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vnore  pleasantly  than  in  lounging  along  the  side  of  the  river. 
One  peculiarity  which  lends  a  particular  charm  to  the  falls  is, 
that  they  are  seen  through  rocky  vistas,  here  and  there  beauti- 
ful with  foliage.  At  Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit,  a  more  placid 
reach  of,  the  little  river  presents  a  similar  picture.  **Pulpud 
Hugh  Llwyd  Cynfael,"  to  quote  Mr.  Pughe,  **  was  the  scene 
of  the  nocturnal  ravings  of  a  maniac  of  that  name."  The  author 
is  not  so  complimentary  to  the  memory  of  Hugh  Lloyd  as  are 
-other  writers.  One  dubs  him  **  Bard,  magician,  and  warrior," 
and  narrates  his  exploits  in  the  Parliamentcuy  forces,  where 
he  held  a  commission  from  General  Monk.  Another  knocks 
this  statement  on  the  head  by  saying  that  he  died  in  1620. 

If  we  have  leisure  a  pleasant  stroll  may  be  taken  from  the  third 
iall  by  a  grassy  walk  that  follows  the  windings  of  the  stream, 
which  is  to  our  left.  We  soon  get  into  the  high  road  from  Fes- 
tiniog  to  Trawsfynydd,  and  cross  the  stream  at  Bont  Newydd 
(the  New  Bridge.)  Here,  if  we  turn  to  the  left,  in  about  IJ  mile 
we  shall  get  back  to  our  hotel ;  but,  especially  if  our  walk  is 
taken  in  dry  weather,  we  may  choose  to  follow  a  lane  that  leads 
tiear  the  river,  in  a  couple  of  miles,  to  Rhaiadr  Cwrriy  where  the 
•Cynfael  makes  a  succession  of  fine  falls  amid  barren  hills.  Here 
we  can  gain  the  Bala  road  at  Pont  yr  Afon  Gam  (3J  m.  from 
Festiniog),  where  the  Penmachno  road  joins  it.  Setting  our  face 
towards  Festiniog  we  soon  have,  a  little  distance  to  our  right, 
Llyn-y-Morwynion,  into  which,  according  to  the  tradition,  the 
maidensrushedafterthe  defeat  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwyj  and  in  two 
miles  we  pass  the  **  Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy,"  Beddau- 
gwyr-Ardudwy  (IJ  m.  from  Festiniog),  where  a  lane  comes  up 
from  Bont  Newydd,  and  an  old  Roman  road,  Sam  Helen,  runs 
on  towards  Dolwyddelan.  This  road  passes  through  the  site  of 
the  graves,  which  may  have  been  those  of  Roman  soldiers.  The 
.graves  are,  or  rather  were^for  scarcely  a  trace  of  them  is  left — 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  (north)  from  the  highway,  and  consisted  of 
upright  stones  sticking  in  the  turf.  The  pedestrian  might  take 
this  route  to  Dolwyddelan  (7  m. ),  passing  along  Cwm  Penam- 
nen.  On  the  hill  above  the  graves  are  the  ruins  of  Bryn 
Castell.  There  are  some  remains  of  the  towers  left.  A  mile  to 
the  north-east  of  it  lie  Llyniau-y-Gamallt.  [For  the  story  of 
the  Men  of  Ardudwy  see  page  86.] 

Along  this  Bala  road  a  walk  of  10  miles  leads  to  Hhydyf en,  for 
the  ascent  of  Arrenig  (but  we  can  now  reach  Arrenig  station 
by  rail. )  We  catch  fine  glimpses  of  the  Snowdonian  mountains 
on  the  left,  and  the  Dolgelley  ranges  on  the  right,  but  the 
scenery  for  the  most  part  is  bleak.  The  inn  at  Rhydyfen  lies 
between  Arrenig  Fach  (north)  and  Arrenig  Fawr  (2,800  feet).  It 
is  9J  miles  further  to  Bala. 

The  distance  to  Maentwrog  down  the  valley  is  2J  m.,  and  it  is 
ikbout  4  m.  to  Tanyhwlch  Station,  from  which  the  return  journey 
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eould  be  made  by  train.  In  the  valley  to  the  north  of  Festiniog'^. 
M  we  have  said,  other  falls  may  be  seen.  The  Cymmerau  Fafia* 
are  difficult  to  find,  but  the  visitor  may  spend  a  pleasani- 
morning  wandering  in  the  wooded  valley  in  search  of  them.  It 
is  a  walk  of  about  3  miles  across  the  valley  to  ToinygrisiaUt. 
passing  (by  the  road  side)  a  small  fall  at  Tynyoefn. 

TO    TOMEN-Y-MUR. 

For  antiquaries  Tomen-y-Mur  will  be  the  chief  attrac- 
tion. We  may  go  to  Maentwrog  Road  station  (2:1  m. )  to  reach  it 
by  the  shortest  walk  (IJ  mile),  but  it  is  only  a  walk  of  three 
miles  from  Festiniog,  across  the  bridge  above  Hugh  Lloyd's 
Pulpit  (see  page  104),  and  by  a  path  up  the  hill,  passing  to  the 
left  of  a  farm,  under  the  railway,  across  the  high  road,  and 
straight  on  for  the  ruins  of  a  building,  near  which  the  rid^e  i» 
crossed  ;  and  Tomen-y-Miir,  seen  below,  is  reached  by  passmg  a 
farm  and  there  taking  a  roadway  which  runs  close  to  the  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  ;  out  for  these  remains  we  must  look  care- 
fully, as  they  may  easily  be  missed.  It  is  also  worth  whil» 
looking  at  the  remains  of  the  Roman  roads  which  meet  here.  If 
we  go  to  MaerUvn'og  Road  Station  by  rail,  to  save  a  detour  by  the^ 
high  road  we  shall  perhaps  be  allowed  to  walk,  after  the  train 
has  gone,  by  the  right  of  the  rails  towards  Trawsfynydd,  to  the 
farthest  telegraph  post  seen  from  the  station,  and  there,  having 
crossed  one  road,  descend  to  another,  which  passes  under  the 
line,  and  keep  on  by  that  road  until  the  mound  is  seen  on  the< 
right,  and  we  find  a  path  running  up  to  it  near  a  house.  There 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  Rhinog  range,  Cader  Idris,  the  Moelwyns,. 
Moel  Siabod,  &c.,  and  if  we  want  to  find  the  amphitheatre,  it  is- 
seen  by  looking  (N.E.)  between  the  little  neighbouring  farm  and 
its  outbuildings.  The  rough  road  to  the  south  leads  to  Traws- 
fynydd (2  m. )  In  about  hiQf  a  mile  it  passes  to  the  other  side  of 
the  railway,  then  runs  parallel  with  it  for  another  half  mile,  and 
bends  to  the  right  to  the  highway,  which  is  joined  about  a. 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village.  But  to  reach  Trawsfynydd 
station  the  pedestrian  should  leave  the  road  when  it  bends  to  tha 
right,  and  make  his  way  near  the  line  to  the  station. 

Tomen-y-Mdr  (Heriri  Mons),  to  quote  the  ArchcBologia  CambrensiSt  standi 
at  a  point  from  which  several  Roman  roads  run ;  one,  Sam  Helen,  towards- 
DolgeUey  south,  and  Dolwyddelan  north ;  another  towards  Maentwrog ;  and 
a  tmrd  towards  Mediolanum.  The  position  commands  a  full  view  of  Cardigan. 
Bay  as  far  as  Bardsey  Island,  and  the  Romans  showed  their  sense  of  the 
importance  of  the  work  by  bestowing  great  labour  upon  it.  The  work  is  of 
obtong  form,  600  feet  by  nearly  350.  A  huge  mound  ffives  the  name  to  thei^ 
place,  but  it  cannot  be  said  whether  the  Romans  raised  it,  or  found  it  there^ 
The  amphitheatre  is  surrounded  by  a  low  mound  of  earth. 

MOELWYN     AND     MANOD.  * 

Festiniog  is  convenient  for  making  the  ascent  of  Moelwvn 
(2,529  feet),  the  highest  point  of  the  range  which  rises  oathe  otner 
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side  of  the  valley  (N.  W. )  from  Festiniog.  Tanygrisiau  Station  i» 
our  starting  place,  and  then  we  are  already  so  far  above  the  sea. 
that  the  hei^nt  to  be  climbed  is  less  than  2,000  feet.  From  the 
station  we  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  about  250  yards  along  the- 
railway  towards  Portmadoc,  and  then,  through  a  gate  a  patlK 
leads  up  to  Uyn  Trwstyllon,  from  which  a  little  stream  de- 
scends near  our  path.  At  the  lake  turn  right,  and  the  way 
to  the  summit  (f urthet  described  in  our  Snowdonian  Ascents  in  ■ 
Part  2)  is  clear. 

A  nearer  height,  also  worth  scaling,  is  Manod    Mawr. 
Standing  in  MaTiod  Station  (on  the  short  line  to  Blaenau),  and 
lookin?  over  the  hotel  in  the  village,  an  outbuilding  is  seen  on- 
the  hiU.    By  this  outbuilding  the  way  lies.     When  the  hotel  is- 
reached,  turn  left  (facing  it.)    In  twelve  or  fourteen  minutes - 
pass  through  a  gate  just  before  a  house  is  reached ;  here  turn- 
left  and  keep  up  the  hill-side  (passing  the  outbuilding)  until  you 
see  a  lake,  lAyn-y-Manod,  between  Manod  Bach,  the  mountain 
whose  slopes  you  are  climbing,  and  Manod  Mawr  to  the  right  ;. 
a  path  runs  up  to  a  road  (on  the  right  of  the  lake);  follow  the- 
roiad  until  you  are  in  sight  of  the  upper  quarry,  then  keep  up  th^ 
hill  side  to  a  green  road,  and  when  you  are  near  the  upper  part 
of  the  quarry  turn  up  the  mountain  and  bear  to  the  right  for 
the  cairn  (2,171  feet.)    The  view  includes  Snowdon,  the  Glyders,. 
Tryfan,  Carnedd  Llewelyn  range,  the  Rhinog  range,  Arrenig,. 
the  Arans,  Cader  Idris,  the  Vale  of  Festiniog,  and  the  sea.     It 
is  a  walk  of  about  three  miles  (S.W.)  from  the  summit  of  th&- 
hill  to  Festiniog. 

•  OVER    THE     HILLS    TO     BEDDGELERT. 

For  a  longer  excursion,  there  is  a  walk  over  the  hills  to  Bedd- 
gelerty  starting  from  Tanygrisiau  Station,  Walk  a  little  way 
along  the  line  towards  Blaenau,  then  cross  a  ladder  stile  on  the- 
left  and  reach  a  road  running  up  hill,  past  slate  works,  and  by 
the  side  of  a  stream  which  falls  in  a  succession  of  pretty  littla 
cascades.  This  stream  will  be  your  guide  to  Gwm  Orthtn  lake. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  lake,  the  way  bends  to  the  left,  and 
ascends  by  heaps  of  slates  to  some  slate  works,  where  it  is  best» 
perhaps,  to  keep  along  a  tramway  imtU  you  look  down  into  a 
valley  in  front,  Giom  Uroesor  (between  the  mountains  Moelwyn- 
and  Gynicht),  and  see  a  path  on  the  left  running  down  the  hilU 
Follow  this  path,  passing  after  awhile  to  the  left  of  some  houses ;. 
near  the  bottom  of  the  slope  bear  down  towards  a  group  of' 
houses  on  the  right,  and  reach  a  rough  road  near  the  hamlet  of 
Croesor,  about  five  miles  from  Tanygrisiau,  and  the  same  from. 
Beddgelert.     [To  this  point  a  carriage  might  be  sent  from  Bedd- 

felert,  but  not  by  the  mountain  road  which  we  shall  follow.  J 
urn  to  the  right  along  the  road  past  a  chapel,  and  keep  on.. 
The  road  becomes  a  mere  track,  through  wild,  hilly  scenery^ 
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with  many  ups  and  downs,  but  presently  there  is  a  charming 
peep  into  a  wooded  vale,  to  which  the  road  descends,  and  crosses 
the  way  to  Nantymor.  Now  we  have  a  pleasant  shady  walk  of 
about  a  mile  to  the  highway,  and  then,  turning  right,  reach 
Pont  A b 8 rgl as  1  y  n  in  a  few  minutes.  Crossmg  the  bridge 
the  road  runs  (to  the  right)  to  Beddgelert  in  1 J  mile.  It  is  an 
-easy  walk,  with  a  climb  of  about  1,000  feet  between  Tanygrisiau 
and  Croesor,  but  the  views  are  not  extensive. 

FESTINIOG    TO    BALA 

The  line  to  Bala  passes  through  some  wild  scenery,  and  affords 
facilities  for  sevet'al  pleasant  excursions.  Soon  after  leaving 
Cestiniog  the  train  passes  over  the  glen  of  the  Cynfael, 
«n  which  the  falls  lie.  MaerUwrog  Road  (2  m.  from  Maen- 
twrog  village),  as  we  have  said,  is  the  station  for  Tomen- 
y-Miir.  From  here  also  the  Fdinrhyd  Falls  (Rhaiadr  Du  and 
Kaven)  may  be  reaohed,  in  about  two  miles,  by  following  the 
i^oad  towards  Maentwrog  (left  from  the  station,  and  soon  right), 
and  turning  to  the  left  at  a  bridge  where  a  private  road 
Tuns  to  the  right.  In  another  ten  minutes  turn  to  the  right, 
by  a  high  wall,  and  in  five  minutes  to  the  left.  FoUow 
this  road  until,  a  few  minutes  past  a  cottage,  a  path  runs 
•down  to  a  trackway  below,  and  you  see  the  door  in  the  wall 
mentioned  on  page  102. 

As  the  train  runs  on  to  Trawsfynydd,  Tomen-y-Miir  is  seen  on 
the  left.  From  Trawsfynydd  Station  (5  m.),  distant  about  a 
•quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  from  the  village,  antiquaries  can  most 
•easily  reach  the  Llech  Idris  maenhir.  After  crossing  the  little 
Tiver  Prysor  beyond  Trawsfynydd  village  on  the  Dolgelley  road, 
turn  to  the  left  by  a  mountain  way  which  runs  along  the  same 
valley,  and  is  described  on  page  76,  which  see  also  for  Bedd 
Porus,  the  Gold  Mines,  and  tne  Waterfalls.  The  distance  from 
Trawsfynydd  village  to  Llech  Idris  is  about  three  and  a 
'half,  and  to  the  Gold  Works  about  six  and  a  half  miles.  Then 
there  is  a  mountain  road  from  Trawsfynydd  to  Harlech  (10  m.), 
and  mountaineers  can  also  reach  Owm  Bychan  in  eight  miles 
through  Bwlch  Tyddiad,  and  Pensam  station  on  the  Uambrian 
in  14i,  or  through  Drws  Ardudwy  in  16. 

Leaving  Trawsfynydd,  the  view  is  first  down  the  valley  to 
•Cader  Idris,  with  the  Rhinog  range  on  the  right,  but  soon  the 
train  runs  up  Cwm  Prysor,  and  passes  another  Roman  station, 
Oastell  Prysor,  on  the  right  of  the  railway.  The  line  is  cut 
out  of  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill,  and  runs  high  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.  Arrenig  Station  (Rhydyfen)  is  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  ascent  of  Arrenig.  For  the  rest  of  the  way 
t)he  line  runs  through  milder  scenery,  by  the  pleasant  banks  of 
the  Tryweryn.  [See  Bala  section  for  the  ascent,  and  also  for 
<lescription  of  the  railway.] 
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FROM  DEE  TO  SEA  BY  GREAT  WESTERN. 


Cbester    to    XlanQolleu* 

THE  **  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales"  are  proverbial,  but,  strange 
to  say,  the^  are  few  Welshmen  who  can  tell  you  what  they 
all  are,  and  not  one,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  who  can  trace  the 
origin  of  the  phrase.  Indeed,  why  some  of  the  celebrated 
"  Seven  "  were  deem^  wonders  at  all,  in  a  land  of  wonders,  i» 

Sdrplexing ;  but  here  is  the  list : — The  Steeple  of  Wrexham 
hurch,  Llangollen  Bridge,  St.  Winefride's  Well,  Overton 
Churchyard,  Gresford  Bells,  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  Waterfall,  and 
Snowdon.  We  shall  soon  see  two  of  these  from  our  seats  in  the 
railway  carriage. 

Of  Chester  we  shall  say  a  few  words  in  our  second  part,  and 
will  here  only  note  that  it  is  a  city  which  everybody  should 
visit,  for  its  quaint  "Rows,"  its  Walls,  its  Old  Houses,  its 
Roman  Antiquities,  and  its  Churches.  Tram  cars  run  from  the 
station  to  the  approach  to  the  Walls,  the  Rows,  and  the  Cathe- 
dral, in  five  minutes. 

The^  Great  Western  train  for  Wrexham  passes  through  and! 
under  the  city,  and  when  the  houses  and  walls  are  left  oehind 
the  Racecourse  (the  Roodee)  is  on  the  left,  and  the  Dee  i» 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  **  Deva's  wizard  stream  "  has  preten- 
sions greater  than  most  rivers.  To  the  poets,  from  Spenser  to- 
Tennyson,  it  has  not  been  an  ordinary  watercourse,  and  during 
our  journey  we  shall  find  its  banks  pleasant  to  travel  upon.  At 
Saltney  we  leave  the  river,  to  see  it  again  in  the  Vale  of  Llan- 
gollen, and  follow  it  up  to  Bala  Lake.  Beyond  Saltney,  a 
sharp  look-out  to  the  right  in  fine  weather  and  the  proper  light 
will  enable  the  traveller  to  see  the  ruins  of  Hawarden  Castle  in- 
the  woods,  but  Mr.  Gladstone's  residence  is  not  in  view.  A 
little  further,  on  the  same  side,  tower-marked  Moel  Fammau 
rises  over  the  intervening  hillsi  Rossett  station  is  about  four 
miles  from  the  scanty  remains  of  Caergwrle  Castle ;  and  when- 
Oreaford  is  reached  the  line  is  passing  through  a  pretty  valley, 
where  we  might  do  worse  than  get  out  of  the  train  and  spend  a 
summer  day.  If  we  fish,  the  Alyn  offers  sport ;  if  wo  are  mere 
sight-seers,  there  are  objects  of  attraction  in  and  about  Gresford,. 
including  a  number  of  monuments  in  the  fine  perpendicular 
church,  venerable  yews  in  the  churchyard,  an  ancient  camp, 
and  a  "petrifying  spring."  The  churcn  which  we  have  men- 
tioned cannot  be  seen  from  the  line,  nor  can  the  bells,  one  of 
the  Seven  Wonders,  be  heard. 

In  passing,  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Samuel  Warren,  Q.C., 
who  so  generously  presented  the  world  with  Ten  Thousand  a 
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Year^  was  born,  in  1807,  at  Gresford.  At  Gresford,  too,  and 
>within  range  of  vision  from  the  station,  stands  the  houi?e  where 
Eliot  Warburton  lived.  And  it  was  at  Gresford  that  Washing- 
•ton  Irving  met  with  **  The  Angler  "  who  figures  in  bis  delight- 
-ful  Sketch  Book 

And  now  we  come  in  sight  of  one  of  the  "  Seven  Wonders.*' 
WrexJiam  Steeple  is  said  by  some  to  be  a  wonder  because  it  rocks 
in  windy  weather,  and  by  others  because  it  is  the  finest  Grothic 
-erection  in  Wales,  if  not  in  Great  Britain  !  Ob  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  it  never  rocks  at  all,  and  that  it  is 
overrated  as  a  piece  of  architecture.  But  Mr.  Palmer  is  doubt- 
less right  in  his  "  History  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Wrexham," 
when  he  speaks  of  "  the  excellence  of  its  design,  its  effective- 
ness, its  beauty,"  and  "  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been  made 
to  dignifv  and  invest  with  interest  a  plain  church,  and  form  a 
whole  which  is  exceedingly  impressive."  Begun  in  1606  it  was 
not  completed  for  several  years.     In  height  it  is  136  feet. 

Wrexham,  **  deemed  the  largest  town  in  North  Wales," 
and  usually  found  '*  a  lively  one,  with  spacious  streets  and  sub- 
stantial, well-built  houses," — ^nay,  even  by  a  poet  denominated 
"Trim  Wricksam  towne,  a  pearle  of  Denbighshire,"  found  so 
little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Lord  Campbell,  that  he  dubbed  it  a 
"  dirty  Welsh  village."  In  point  of  fact  Wrexham  is  much  as 
other  towns  are  as  regards  architecture  and  cleanliness,  but  in 
pluck  and  enterprise  it  is  bidding  fair  really  to  become,  what  its 
inhabitants  fondly  call  it,  "  The  Metropolis  of  North  Wales  !  " 
The  population  was  11,000  in  1881,  and  is  fast  increasing. 

Should  any  of  our  travelling  companions  feel  disposed  to 

■make  a  halt  here,  they  will  find  in  the  Church  and  Churchyard 

much  that  wHl  interest  them,  notably  an  armoured  effigy  of  the 

14th  century,  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Bellot  (almost  unique),  a 

monument  to  Miss  Mary  Myddelton,  by  Roubilliac,  and  a  very 

remarkable  one  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  to  Sir  Richard 

'Lloyd,  Governor  of  Holt  Castle  for  King  Charles  I.     Amongst 

the  epitaphs  is  one  often  quoted  (on  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of 

the  nave) : — 

Here  lies  interr'd  beneath  these  stones 
The  beard,  ye  flesh,  and  eke  ye  bones 
Of  Wrexham  Clerk,  old  Daniel  Jonos. 

In  the  Churchyard,  west  of  the  tower,  is  buried  "Eli ugh  Yale  " 
'{son  of  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers),  after  whom  Yale  College  in 
the  United  States  is  named.  His  tombstone,  which  was  re- 
stored  in  1874  by  the  authorities  of  the  College,  has  an  inscrip* 
vtion  beginning  : — 

Bom  in  America,  in  Europe  bred.  In  Africa  traTelled,  in  Asia  wed 
Where  long  he  liv'd  and  thriv'd,  m  London  Dead, 
Much  good  some  ill  he  did,  so  hope  all's  even 
And  that  his  soul  through  mercy's  gone  to  heaven. 
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"The  bells  eie  said  to  be  so  sweefc  in  tone  *'  that  tourists  have 

been  known  to  pay  for  the  gratification  of  hearing  them  ring," 

-and  the  **  organs  of  Rlxam  '^of  yore  have  been  so  famous  as  to 

be  mentioned  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     It  was  at  the  Old 

Vicarage  at  Wrexham  that  Heber,  when  on  a  visit  to  his 

father-mlaw,  Dean  Shipley,  Vicar  of  the  parish,  wrote  the 

famous  hymn,  "  From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains." 

Wrexham  is  the  terminus  of  a  railway  which  runs  to  Mold 

-and  Denbigh,  and  the  first  section  of  it  forms  part  of  a  new 

Toute  to  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  but  the  description  of  this 

•railway  belongs  to  our  second  part.     Before  we  leave  the  town, 

two  notable  houses  may  be  mentioned — Acton,  the  residence  of 

Sir  Robert  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  a  mile  north  of  the  town,  where  the 

-infamous  Judge  Jeffreys  was  born  ;  and  Erddig,  the  seat  of  the 

Yorkes,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south,  where  the  author  of  a 

'well-known  book,  **  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes,"  lived. 

From  Wrexham  to  Ruabon  the  Great  Western  Railway  runs  along  the 
strip  of  country  between  Watt's  and  Offa's  Dykes,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  neutral  ground,  where  all  business  transactions  between  the  Britons, 
the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes  were  carried  on.  Offa's  Dyke,  according  to  one 
authority,  was  constructed  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Offa,  King  of  Mercia, 
as  a  line  of  demarcation,  rather  than  defence,  but  of  its  origin  nothing  is 
r^dly  known.  It  extended  from  the  vicinity  of  Newmarket,  in  Flintshire, 
traversing  the  counties  of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Salop,  Radnor,  Hereford,  and 
Monmouth,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye.  Much  of  its  course  is  in  the  same 
direction  as  Watt's  Dyke,  and  at  times  they  are  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  apart.  Watt's  Dyke,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed 
before  Offa's,  is  to  be  seen  above  the  railway  station  at  Oswestry,  and 
terminates  at  the  river  Dee,  below  Basiugwerk  Abbey,  near  Holywell. 
From  the  former  town,  its  course  lies  near  Old  Oswestry,  and  at  Qobowen, 
on  the  Great  Western,  between  Wrexham  and  Shrewsbury,  it  is  known  as 
the  Devil's  Dyke.  In  Offa's  time,  *'  the  Welshman  who  was  found  in  arms 
on  the  Saxon  side  of  the  dyke  was  to  lose  his  right  hand,"  and  tradition 
flays  that  a  chieftain,  one  Enog,  who  lost  his  hand  for  his  ravages,  gave  the 
name  Cwm  Uaw-enog— the  Cwm  of  Enog's  hand— to  the  valley  by  which 
Gader  Fronwen  is  approached  from  Llanarmou. 

We  next  reach  Ruabon,  notable  for  its  coals,  the 
chief  attraction  of  which  is  Wwrnstay^  the  ancestral  resi- 
dence of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  It  is  said  that  the 
original  name  of  the  house  was  Khiwabon,  and  that  it 
was  changed  to  Wattstay,  and  then  from  Wattstay  by 
the  first  Wynn  who  came  into  possession.  Sir  John  Wynn 
left  the  estate  to  his  kinsman,  the  grandson  of  Sir  Williams 
Williams,  the  clever  but  not  over  particular  lawyer  who 
jM'Osecutcd  the  seven  bishops  in  the  rei^n  of  James  II. 
**  This  celebrated  barrister,  Speaker  in  the  l£>use  of  Commons 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Watkin  £yifin,  Esq.,  of  Glascoed,  near  Oswestry."  Thus  we 
Jiave  the  names  of  "Watkin,"  "Williams,"  and  "Wynn,** 
4M300unted  for  in  the  family. 
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The  entrance  eates  of  Wynnstay  Park  lie  close  to  the  village^ 
and  all  respectable  visitors  are  admitted,  but  if  there  is  any 
difficulty  the  park  can  be  entered  by  a  public  way  about  a  mUo' 
further  along  the  road.  As  soon  as  we  arrive  at  the  first  men- 
tioned gates  a  novel  optical  illusion  meets  us.  We  look  up  a. 
fine  avenue  of  oaks  and  elms,  first  along  what  seems  a  level  road, 
and  beyond,  a  considerable  hill.  When  we  get  to  the  end  of 
what  looked  level,  we  find  a  level  still.  The  prettiest  walk,, 
though,  is  that  turning  to  the  right, 'just  as  we  enter  the  park,, 
and  leading  by  the  Bath  Grounds  to  the  house  (a  new  one,  built- 
after  a  fire  had  destroyed  the  old  building  in  1858),  and  then* 
to  Nant-y-Belan  Tower,  which  is  about  one  mile  S.S.W.  from, 
the  house.  There  the  view  includes  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Vale  of  Llangollen,  with  the  Great  Western  viaduct  in  the  fore- 
ground. If  from  here  we  make  our  way  to  Waterloo  Tower 
(N«W.)  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cefx^ 
Station,  on  the  Great  Western  Railway.  In  the  park  there  are- 
some  magnificent  oaks,  one  called  **  The  King,"  measuring 
thirty-six  feet  in  circumference.  Wynnstay  is  about  1}  m.  from 
Ruabon  station,  and  the  walk  we  have  proposed  (to  Cefn  station > 
is  about  four  miles. 

Ruabon  Church  is  worth  a  visit,  if  only  fgr  the  monuments  it 
contains.  There  is  one  by  Rysbrack,  of  the  first  Sir  Watkin,  who- 
died  in  consequence  of  s^all  from  his  horse  in  1749;  and  a  beautiful 
one  to  the  memory  of  I^ady  Henrietta  Williams  Wynn,  daughter  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Overton  Churchyard,  another  of  the 
Wonders  of  Wales,  is  about  five  miles  east  of  Ruabon,  along  a 
road  that  skirts  Wynnstay  Park  for  some  distance ;  and  whei> 
we  are  at  Overton,  Bangor  Isycoed,  where  what  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  monastery  in  the  country  existed,  is  only 
three  miles  away.  The  Dee,  which  we  shall  soon  see  a^ain,  u^ 
its  course  to  Chester  runs  past  Overton,  Bangor,  and  Hdlt ;. 
Bangor  is  6  miles,  Holt,  6,  and  Overton,  7  from  Wrexham. 

Those  tourists  who  have  reached  Ruabon  from  Shrewsbury  travelled 
along  an  almost  level  country  until  they  came  nearly  to  Chirk,  where  they 
were  suddenly  delighted  by  the  ^tty  little  valley  of  the  Ceiric^,  spanned 
by  a  viaduct  eight  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length  and  a  hundreafeet  hiffh. 
The  next  valley,  of  the  Dee,  was  a  more  formidable  one  to  bridge  over,  and  it 
is  said  that  George  Stephenson  proclaimed  it  impracticable,  but  the  late- 
Mr.  Henry  Robertson  undertook  to  accomplish  it.  The  length  of  Llan- 
sol  I  en  Viaduct,  as  it  is  often  called,  though  it  is  about  five  mile» 
from  the  town,  is  1,531  feet,  its  height  is  148  feet,  the  number  of  arche» 
19,  and  the  span  of  each  60  feet.  It  occupied  in  its  construction  about  twa 
years  and  six  months,  and  cost  £72,346.  If  one  enthusiast  had  been  allowed 
tree  scope  to  his  genius,  the  following  inscription  would  have  graced  a 
tablet  on  the  viaduct  :— 

YHiere  old  Stephenson's  heart  auailed, 
Yoimg  Robertson  has  not  faUea. 

But  genius  was  snubbed.  Tet  one  newspaper,  in  recording  Mr.  Robertson's 
death,  gravely  stated  that  the  inscription  was  put  up  I 


p^--»-*-- 
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By  7?aiZ.— Berwyn,  2  (for  Uantysillo  Churcn,  \  m.,  Moel-y- 
Gamelin,  3im.,  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  1  m.),  Glyndyfrdwy,  6  (for 
lovely  valley— the  road  between  here  and  LlangoUen  shonld  be 
-walked ;  ascent  of  Moel  Fema,  1}  houtt  and  Moel  Morfydd), 
•Oorwen,  11  m.,  Bala,  22,  Dolgelley,  39,  Barmouth,  49,  Ruthin,  23, 
Denbigh,  29,  Bhyl,  41.  Trevor,  4  (for  aqueduct),  Ruabon,  6  (for 
Wynnstay),  Chirk,  11  (for  Castle,  1^  m.),  Wrexham,  11,  Chester,  23. 

LLANGOLLEN,  which  has  a  church  (dedicated  to  St.  CoUen) 
of  some  interest  to  the  antiquary,  but  chiefiy  modern,  is  the 
centre  of  numberless  delightful  walks  and  excursions,  and  the 
more  you  know  it  the  better  you  will  like  it.  The  town  (which 
.lias  a  population  of  about  3,000)  lies  between  the  curious 
Eglwyseg  Kocks  on  the  north  and  an  extension  of  the  Berwyn 
range  on  the  south.  The  conical  hill  crowned  by  Castell  Dinas 
Bran  (commonly  called  Crow  Castle)  stands  in  front  of  the 
iEglwyseg  Rocks,  and  another  hill,  Penycoed,  rises  almost  oppo- 
•isite  Dinas  Bran  in  front  of  the  Berwyns.  These,  with  Geraint, 
<Barber*s  Hill)  on  the  west  of  the  town,  are  the  prominent 
features  of  the  vale.  Llangollen  is  a  puzzle  for  visitors  in  the 
matter  of  pronunciation,  but  if  they  say  T'MangotMm  they  will 
not  be  very  far  wrong. 

There  are  comfortable  lodgings  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  excellent  hotel  accommodation,  the  two  principal 
houses  being  the  well-known  Hand  and  the  King's  Head,  or 
rather  "The  Royal,"  for  its  name  was  changed  after  the 
Princess  Victoria  halted  there  when  Her  Royal  Highness  made 
&  tour  in  Wales  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent  in  1832.  In  the  old 
days  of  coach-travelling  the  Holyhead  mail  changed  horses  at 
the  "King's  Head,"  and  on  one  occasion,  whilst  waiting, 
JDaniel  O'Connell  penned  the  following  in  the  Visitors'  Book  : — 

I  remember  this  village  with  very  bad  cheer, 
Ere  the  Ladies,  God  bless  them,  set  this  Inn  here ; 
But  now  the  traveller  is  sure  of  good  fare. 
Let  him  stay  at  this  Inn,  or  go  to  that  ere. 
But  all  who  can  read  will  sure  understand 
How  vastly  superior  the  heoiVs  to  the  hand. 

'From  this  it  would  appear  that  Miss  Ponsonby  and  Lady 
Eleanor  Butler  founded  the  Royal.  The  water  supply  of  the 
town  is  brought  from  the  hills. 

First  of  all,  we  must  give  place  to  the  Ladies,  whom  we  have 
just  mentioned.  Plas  Newydd,  where  they  lived,  is 
reached  from  the  station  by  passing  over  the  bridge,  keeping 
straight  on  to  the  Holyhead  road,  turning  left  for  a  few  yards, 
and  ^en  up  a  steep  road,  from  which,  where  another  road  turns 
to  the  right,  a  path  to  the  left  leads  to  the  house. 

The  "  Ladies  of  Llar^oUen"  were  two  queer  old  souls  who,  when  they 
were  young,  vowed,  as  violently  attached  ladies  do  vow,  for  celibacy  and  a 
4K>ttage,  only  with  this  difference— they  fulfilled  their  vows.    They  were 
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Ztish,  and  they  fled  from  matrimony  as  from  a  pestilence,  and  found  ia 
Llangollen  a  haven  of  rest,  where,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  they  livetl, ' 
•and  where  their  remains  now  repose  under  a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard, 
near  the  church  door.  Their  names  were  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  Miss 
PoQsonby,  and  Mathews  the  Elder  thus  describes  them  as  they  first  burst 
■on  his  astonished  vision  in  the  Oswestry  Theatre,  which  is  now,  by  the  way, 
=9k  malthouse.  "Oh,  such  curiosities !  I  was  nearly  convulsed.  I  could ' 
-scartely  get  on  for  the  first  ten  minutes  after  my  eye  caught  them.  As 
rthey  are  seated,  there  is  not  one  point  to  distinguish  them  u'om  men ;  the 
4^sing  and  powdering  of  the  hair ;  their  well-starched  neck-cloths ;  the 
-upper  part  of  their  habits,  which  they  always  wear  even  at  a  dinner  party, 
msuie  precisely  like  men's  coats;  and  regular  beaver  black  hats.  They 
looked  exactly  like  two  respectable  superannuated  old  clergymen."  The 
Ladies  received  many  distinguished  visitors  at  Plas  Newydd,  and  it  is  said 
that  on  a  second  visit  they  were  all  expected  to  bring  a  present  of  carved 
oak !  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  here  in  1814 ;  and  Wordsworth,  who 
•called  in  his  tour  through  North  Wales  in  1824,  composed  a  poem  in  the 
grounds,  in  which  he  called  the  house  a  "low-roofed  cot,"  greatly  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  Ladies,  who  declared  they  could  have  written  better 
poetn^  themselves  1  But  most  people  would  have  been  proud  to  be  ad- 
•oressed  by  the  greatest  modern  poet — 

Faithful  to  a  low-roofed  cot, 
On  Deva's  banks  ye  have  abode  so  long. 
Sisters  in  love,  a  love  allowed  to  climb. 
Even  on  this  earth,  above  the  reach  of  time. 

Amongst  other  visitors  were  Madame  deGenlis,  with  the  young  Mademoiselle 
D'Orleans,  in  1791,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  1825.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  died 
in  1829,  at  the  axe  of  90,  Miss  Ponsonby  two  years  after,  at  the  age  of  76, 
and  when  in  18^  the  contents  of  Plas  Newydd  were  sold,  a  famous  man  of 
■another  kind,  George  Robins,  brought  them  to  the  hammer,  and  character- 
istically described  one  part  of  the  grounds  as  a  "  Wooded  knoll,  which 
•overhangs  a  deep  and  hallowed  glen."  We  have  taken  most  of  these  interesting 
facts  from  a  useful  little  hand-book  written  by  General  Yorke^in  his  youth 
41  friend  of  the  Ladies— the  present  genial  owner  of  the  house,  which  he  haa 
■enlarged  and  converted  into  a  museum  of  curiosities,  open  to  the  public  for 
a  small  fee,  for  the  benefit,  we  believe,  of  soipe  local  charity. 

CASTELL     DINAS    BRAN    AND    VALLE    CRUCIS    ABBEY. 

But  "Crow  Castle,"  as  English  visitors  call  it,  Castell 

Dinas  Bran,  as  it  should  be  called,  is  the  great  attraction  of 

Llsmgollen,  for  the  view.     The  Castle  is  between  1,000  and 

1,100  feet  above  the  sea,  and  between  700  and  800  feet  above 

I4angoUen.     Go  for  a  few  yards  along  the  Ruabon  road  from  the 

-station,  and  then  turn  up  a  steep  road  which  crosses  a  GancU 

Bridge  ;  then  by  a  footpath  which  faces  you,  and  as  straight  ow 

^ou  can  go  until  the  higher  slopes  of  the  hill  ai-e  reached,  when 

there  is  a  path  to  the  scanty  ruins  6n  the  summit.     It  is  half 

:an  hour's  quick  walking,  and  a  stiff  climb  ;  and  those  who  prefer 

to  ascend  on  donkeys  will  probably  find  them  at  a  stand  near  the 

station.    The  descent  can  be  made  on  the  other  side,  where  a 

sroad  may  be  followed  back  to  the  town. 

The  meaning  of  Dinas  Bran  puzzles  philologists.  Dinas  is  a  fortified 
place  on  a  hill,  but  Bran?  Possibly  it  is  a  name  transferred  from  a  neigh- 
1t)0uring  stream,  but  perhaps  both  are  derived  from  the  Welsh  Prince  Bran. 
As  to  the  English  name,  *'  Crow  Castle,"  there  are  various  guesses,  one 
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boldly  suggesting  that  it  is  "  crown  "  abbreviated,  because  the  ruins  look: 
like  a  crown  on  the  hill!    But  there  is  a  Welsh  word  "bran"  signifying, 
crow,  and  "Grow  Castle"  is  doubtless  a  mistaken  translation.    In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  castle  was  the  residence  of  GruSydd  ap  Madog. 
Maelor,  son  of  Madog  ap  Oruffydd  Maelor,  the  founder  of  VaUe  Crucis- 
Abbey,  where  both  father  and  son  were  buried.    These  were  the  days  when^ 
the  Princes  of  Wales  were  struggling  with  the  Kings  of  England,  and  the 
Maelors  for  some  time  assisted  the  enemy,  but  afterwards  submitted  to 
Llewelyn.    The  castle  passed  into  the  hands  of  several  families  in  succes- 
sion, the  Mowbrays,  the  Fitz- Alans,  and  others,  and,  finally,  as  part  of  the 
lordship  of  Chirk,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Biddulphs  of  Chirk 
Castle.    The  time  of  its  destruction  is  unknown,  but  Leiand  in  the  middle 
of  the  16th  century  speaks  of  it  as  demolished.  At  the  castle  lived  tJie  Lady 
of  Llangollen,  par  excellence,  the  famed  Myfanwy  Vychan  (or  Vaughan,  as 
we  should  say  in  this  age),  who  was  loved  by  a  poet ;  but  she  was  noble,  he 
poor,  and  so  he  had  only  a  poet's  refuge— a  melancholy  ode.     The  original- 
of  "Jenny  Jones,"  by  the  way,  was  a  modern  dairymaid  living  at  Pont- 
bleiddyn,  mUes  away  from  Llangollen,  when  Charles  James  Mathews  com- 
posed the  well-known  song. 

And    now   for  VaUe  Crucis.       VallO  Crucis    Abbey 
stands  to  the  right  of  the  Ruthin  road,  nearly  two  miles  from- 
Llangollen,  but  there  is  a  pleasanter  walk  to  it,  partly  by  the 
canal  side.    Nearly  opposite  the  approach  to  tne  station  a- 
narrow  lane  runs  up  to  the  canal,  and  you  turn  to  the  left  along 
the  towing-path,  and  join  the  Ruthin  road  at  the  next  bridge- 
but  one.   Soon  after  passing  the  first  milestone  from  Llangollen, 
a  cart  track  leads  across  a  field  in  front  of  a  cottage.     Follow 
this  until  within  100  yards  of  a  little  wood,  to  which  a  path, 
runs,  and  then  descends,  crosses  a  brook,  and  passes  round  to^ 
the  front  of  the  abbey.     If  the  train  is  taken  to  Berwyn,  the 
ruins  will  be  reached  in  a  mile  from  that  station,  by  crossing 
the  river,  going  along  the  canal  (right)  to  the  first  bridge,  and 
there  immediately  taking  a  footpath  ovCr  the  hill,  or  walking 
along  the  road  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  taking  the  first  turn, 
to  the  left.    The  charge  for  admission  is  6d. 

"  This  venerable  and  interesting  ruin  is,  as  its  name  implies,  situated  in< 
the  *  Valley  of  the  Cross,'  a  lovely  and  sequestered  spot.    It  takes  its  name 
from  a  very  ancient  inscribed  cross,  probably  the  'Pillar  of  Eliseg,'  the 
remains  of  which  stand  in  a  neighbouring  field ;  and  as  the  abbey  was  built 
in  1200  by  Madog,  it  must  consequently  have  been  amongst  the  earliest 
specimens  of  pure  Gothic  built  in  Britain."    The  foundation  was  endowed 
by  Beyner,  and  the  monks,  clever  fellows,  not  content  with  what  wa»  given, 
them,  afterwards  by  '*  hook  "  or  bv  *'  crook  "—that  is,  by  the  aid  of  coaxing 
or  by  the  good  offices  of  the  Bishops— managed  to  get  possession  of  the 
livings  of  Chirk,  Ruabon,  and  qther  places.    They  had  a  haul  of  the  Dee 
Fisheries,  toa— was  it  not  a  "sacred  stream?"— and  of  ploughed  lands  to< 
the  amount  of  three  hundred  acres ;  a  mill  and  "^granges,"  dairy  farms,  aad^ 
mueh  cattle.    A  bai>d  of  the  fourteenth  century  eulogizes  Dafydd  ap  Ifan- 
and  Ifan  ap  John— a  brace  of  worthies— because  they  "  had  four  courses  a 
day,  served  on  bright  silver  dishes,  and  they  drank  claret."    The  poor 
bard  doubtless  envied  where  he  admiiied,  and,  had  he  wiltten  in  tbd- 
of  other  days,  would  have  said— 

What  king,  or  lord,  or  knight  of  the  shire. 
Lives  half  so  well  as  a  holy  friar? 


-.jy-gy-gr-y  .^. J.  .j^.  .j^.  - 
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(But  evil  days  came  speedily.    The  Black  Brother  of  Nannau  got  posses- 
sion of  some  of  their  livings,  and  at  last  that  great  troubler  of  religloiui 
houses  and  Self-Constituted  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Harry  the  Eighth,  routed 
the  Valle  Crucians  out  of  their  fat  repose.    Parts  of  the  building,  including 
'the  Chapter  House,  which  had  been  converted  to  other  uses,  nave  lately 
Aa%&a.  resetted  from  neglect ;  and  in  1888  the  custodian  of  the  abbey,  the 
£ev.  Hugh  Owen,  discovered  live  sepulchral  slabs  in  the  floor  at  the  south 
-end  of  the  monks'  dormitory.    One  of  these  slabs,  with  an  inscription  in 
which  the  name  of  Owinus  Madoci  appears,  seems  to  belong  to  the  nrst  half 
of  the  13th  century,  and  Mr.  A.  N.  Palmer  suggests  that  it  may  possibly  be 
from  the  tomb  of  Owain  Brogyntyn.    Other  inscribed  stones  of  the  13th 
■  and  14th  century  may  be  seen  in  the  ruins.     Behind  the  buildii^  is  a 
pond,  in  which  part  of  the  abbey  is  sometimes  prettily  reflected. 

The  Pillar  of  ElisegT)  close  to  the  second  milestone  just 
beyond  the  abbey  (a  footpath  on  the  left  as  you  face  that  build- 
ing is  the  shortest  way),  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  antiquaries, 
which  it  may  well  be,  since  it  is  over  1,000  years  old.     Says 
-one,  **it  is  amons  the  earliest  lettered  stones  that  succeeded  the 
Meini  Hirion  and  Meini  Gwyr,  and  was  erected  by  Concenn  ap 
<5atel  (Cadell)  in  memory  of  his  great-grandfather,  Eliseg.     It 
Temained  erect  until  the  civil  wars,  when  some  zealous  soldiers 
of  the  Parliament  threw  it  down,  mistaking  it  for  a  Popish 
cross,  of  which,  for  political  as  well  as  religious  reasons,  they 
had  so  much  dread."    In  the  record  of  the  foundation  of  the 
abbey   by    Madog,    we    read    of  "  the    Monastery    of    Llan- 
egwistle  (as  Valle  Crucis  was  at  first  called)  near  the  old  Cross 
•in  Yale,*'  and  the  question  is,  whether  the  Pillar  and  the  Cros9 
were  the  same.     Mr.  Bloxam  and  Professor  Westwood  believe 
the  Pillar  was  never  other  than  a  column,  but  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
-identifies  it  with  the  Cross  in  Yale,  asks  why  the  head  and  arms 
may  not  have  been  knocked  off.      Mr.  Bloxam  thinks  it  was 
originally  a  Roman  column,  perhaps  brought  from  Deva  (Chester) 
or  Uriconium.     The  pillar,  once  twelve,  but  now  only  eight 
feet  high,  was  set  up  again  after  lying  down  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  the  (now  defaced)  inscription  on  it  was  thus 
'translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  Price,  Bodleian  librarian  : — 

Concenn,  the  son  of  Cateli ;  Gateli,  the  son  of  Brochmail ;  Brochraail,  the 
-son  of  Bliseg ;  Eliseg,  the  son  of  Guoillauc ;  Concenn,  tiierefore,  the  great- 
.grandson  of  Eliseg,  erected  this  stone  to  the  memory  of  his  great-grand- 
mther,  Eliseg. 

TO    BERWYN    AND    LLANTYSILIQ. 

We  have  mentioned  the  walk  alon^  the  canal,  and  Berwyn 
Station.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  many  lovely  rambles 
-from  Llangollen  is  along  the  canal  side  past  Berwyn  to  LJan- 
tysilio,  and  a  visit  to  VaUe  Crucis  Abbey  could  easily  be  brought 
in.  The  train  runs  to  Berwyn,  or  a  ^*  fly-boat "  carries  passengers 
along  the  canal,  a  pleasant  and  pretty  little  voyage.  Pedestrians 
walk  along  the  towing  path,  and  in  less  than  two  miles  the 
Ohain  Bridge  Inn  is  reached,  opposite  Berwyn  StatiOHf 
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ft  picturesque  spot,  surpassed  by  few  in  Wales.  Two  or  threes 
minutes  more,  still  along  the  towing  path,  and  the  Parting  of 
the  Waters t  an  artificial  horse-shoe  fall,  where  the  river  Dee 
feeds  the  canal,  is  passed,  and  immediately  beyond  is  Llan- 
tysiliO  Church,  truly  beautiful  for  situation.  The  house 
above  the  **  Horse  Shoe  '*  is  Bryntysilio,  the  Welsh  residence  of. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin,  the  well-known  author,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished wife  (Helen  Faucit).  [From  here  the  walk  might  be- 
extended  alon^  the  road  which  runs  round  the  great  bend  of  the- 
Dee  to  Glyndyirdwy  station,  about  7i  miles  this  way  from  Llan- 
gollen ;  or  up  the  A-alley  to  Moel-y-Gamelin  ;  or  across  the  hill' 
on  which  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  house  stands  (Foel  yr  Abbey)  to- 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey ;  and  everywhere  fresh  beauty  reveals- 
itself.]  The  return  to  Llangollen  can  be  accomplished  by  cross- 
ing the  Chain  Bridge  and  taking  the  high  road,  or  by  tuming^ 
up  the  hill  by  a  very  narrow  lane  just  oefore  a  row  of  white 
cottages  is  reached,  to  another  cottage,  and,  immediately  beyond 
it,  by  a  path  up  through  a  wood  to  a  road  on  the  slopes  ot 
Geraint.  It  is  best,  in  taking  the  round,  to  start  up  this  road 
from  Llangollen,  and  return  by  the  canal.  Refer  to  thedescripr 
tion  of  Barber's  Hill. 

TO    BWLCH    RHIWFELEN   AND    RUTHIN- 

The  road  past  Valle  Crucis  leads  to  Ruthin  (13  miles  from« 
Llangollen).      About  three  miles  from  Llangollen  the    road, 
divides,  and  pedestrians  should  take  the  right  hand  branch.    In^ 
four  miles  and  a  half  we  reach  Bwlch  Rhiwfden,  some  1,3(X)  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  then  the  Snowdonian  mountains  come  in  view^ 
and  as  you  begin  to  descend,  the  Clwydian  range  crowned  by 
tower-marked  Moel  Fammau,  seems  close  at  hand,  and  there  is- 
a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  with  the  town  of  Rhyl  in  sight.    To  the 
left,  you  see — in  this  order — Camedd  Llewelyn  and  Dafydd^ 
Elidyr  Fawr  (above  Llanberis),  the  rocky  pinnacle  of  Tryfaen,. 
the  Glyders,  Moel  Siabod,  Snowdon  !    Such  a  view  from  a  higlL 
road  is  seldom  seen,  and  this  excursion  is  well  worth  making. 
From  the^  summit  of  the  pass  the  hills  on  either  side  can  be 
ascended  without  difficulty.     About  two  miles  to  the  right  is 
Cyrn-y-Brain  (cairn),  1,844  feet,  and  therefore  not  much  of: 
a  climb  from  the  road  ;  and  the  view  !    Besides  the  sea  and  the 
summits  just  mentioned,  Talyfan  (close  to  Penmaenmawr)  i»- 
seen,  and  carrying  the  eye  to  the  other  side  of  Snowdon,  aparb. 
of  the  Rhinog  range  (near  Dolgelley),  the  Arans,  Cader  Fron- 
wen,  Corndon  (near  Montgomery),  the  Breidden  (with  Rodney's- 
pillar  on  it),  the  Caradoc  and  Wrekin  in  Shropshire,  the  estuary^ 
of  the  Dee,  the  entrance  to  the  Mersey,  and  the  city  of  Liver- 
pool.    From  here  the  return  to  Llangollen  might  be  made  by^ 
descending  (S.E.)  to  the  **  World's  End,"  and  there  taking  flk 
road  under  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks  to  Llangollen. 
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On  the  other  side  of   Bwlch  Rhiwfelen,   Mod-y-Faen  and 
Moel-y-Oamelin  beyond  it  could  be  reached  with  little  trouble^ 
and  from  Gamelin  the  round  might  be  completed  by  walking  to- 
Berwyn  Station  (3i  m.  from  the  summit). 

Keeping  on  the  road  to  Ruthin,  from  Bwlch   Rhiwfelen,- 
Tomen-y-Tihodwy,   said    to    have   been    a   fortress    of    Owain^ 
Gwynedd's,  is  passed,  seven  miles  from  Llangollen,  a  little  vray 
beyond  the  junction  of  (and  between)  the  new  Ruthin  road  audi 
the  old,  which  runs  to  the  right,  and  is  over  a  mile  shorter,  but 
steeper  ;  and  just  at  this  point  a  road  to  the  right  would  take  us- 
in  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Perthi  Chwareu  (about  8^  m.  from  Llan- 
gollen), a  farm  among  the  hills,  where  sonfe  of  the  most  remark- 
able examples  in  Britain  of  caves,  used  (according  to  Mr.  Boyd' 
Dawkins)  both  for  shelter  and  for  burial  by  the  neolithic  peoples^, 
have  been  found.    Perthi  Chwareu  is  about  a  mile  from  the 
village  of  Llandegla,  where  there  is  a  famous  well  associated  in. 
old  times  with  various  ceremonies  performed  for  the  cure  of; 
epilepsy. 

MOELYQAMELIN. 

We  have  mentioned  Moel-y-Gamel in  (1,897  feet).  Tho 
ascent  can  be  begun  near  Valle  Crucis  Abbey  by  a  tramway  which 
crosses  the  road.  Follow  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  until 
you  come  to  a  steep  incline,  where  a  zig-za^  leads  up  the  hilL 
side.  Arrived  at  the  top  of  the  incline,  the  oest  way  is  to  keep- 
on  over  the  mountain  to  some  slate  quarries,  and  then  climb  to^- 
the  cairn  above.  In  autumn,  when  the  gorse  and  heather  are  in- 
full  bloom,  the  ramble  is  a  particularly  delightful  one,  and  th& 
views  on  all  sides  are  charming.  From  the  summit  the 
panorama  of  mountains  includes  Snowdon  and  many  of  th& 
heights  seen  from  Cym-y -Brain,  and  there  is  a  beautiful  view^ 
down  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  to  the  sea.  The  walk  can  be  pleasantly 
varied  by  proceeding  over  Moel-y-Gaer  (ancient  entrenchments);, 
and  Moel  Forfydd  (Morfydd  in  the  Ordnance  Map),  to  Glyndyfr- 
dwy  station  ;  or  by  descendinginto  the  valley  to  the  south  of 
Moel-y-Gamelin,  so  reaching  Berwyn  station  (3J  miles)  past 
LlantysUio  Church.  This  shorter  excursion  may  be  accomplished 

in  three  hours  and  a  half. 

r 

THE    WORLD'S     END    AND    EOLWYSEG     ROCKS. 

A  visit  to  the  "  World's  End  "  (5  miles)  is  to  be  recom^ 
mended.  Turn  to  the  left  after  crossing  the  CancU  Bridge, 
near  the  station,  and  follow  the  road,  which  bends  to  the  right 
in  about  ten  minutes,  until  a  large  white  house  (Dinbren  Hall) 
is  on  the  left,  and  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Dinas  Bran.  Here  a 
footpath,  which  will  cut  off  a  corner,  runs  up  to  the  right,, 
through  a  wood,  crosses  a  lane,  and  presently  runs  down  to  a 
plank  oridee,  and  so  to  the  road  again.  The  road  is  followed' 
for  three  miles  more,  to  Plas  Ucha,  or  Eglwyseg  Manor  House,  aa 
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ancient  building,  which  contains  several  objects  of  interest,  in- 
cluding a  portrait  of  Cromwell,  a  grant  by  the  Protector  Richard 
Cromwell,  and  what  is  called  Prince  Llewelyn's  bed.  The  house  has 
an  inscription  recording  that  **  Bglwyseg  Manor  "  was  inherited 
by  the  Princes  of  Powys  from  Bleddyn  ap  Cynvyn,  King  of  North 
Wales,  who  was  killed  in  1073.  Another  inscription  states  that 
a  path  which  runs  through  a  plantation  behind  Plas  Ucha 
<wnere  there  is  a  little  waterfall)  is  associated  by  tradition  with 
Owen,  grandson  of  Bleddyn,  who  led  his  men  of  war  along  it. 
The  World's  End  is  a  short  distance  beyond  the  house,  a  moun- 
tain recess  between  the  rocky  heights  of  Craig-y-Forwyn  and 
-Craig  Aderyn.  Here  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks  mieht  be  explored, 
or  the  mountain  road  continued  to  Minera  (about  4  m.  from 
here),  which  is  about  4  m.  from  Wrexham,  or  the  summit  of  Cvrn- 
y-£rain  (already  mentioned),  reached  ;  but  the  walks  are  endless, 
•and  a  good  map  should  be  carried  by  those  who  thread  this  re- , 
mote  reeion  of  nill  and  valley.  The  road  to  the  World's  End| 
from  Llangollen  is  picturesque  and  worth  following  for  the 
'^rst  two  or  three  miles  by  those  who  go  no  further ;  and  Fron 
Fawfy  on  the  left,  the  hill  which  rises  above  Valle  Cmcis,  could 
'be  climbed,  by  turning  up  a  kuie  on  the  left,  immediately  after 
turning  to  the  right  beyond  Dinbren  lodge. 

The  Egflwyseff  Rocks  can  be  explored  to  some  extent  in 
a  carriage  drive.  The  pedestrian  should  turn  to  the  rig^ht  when 
the  Gayud  Bridge  (often  mentioned)  is  crossed,  and  the  lane  will 
■lead  him  underneath  the  Rocks.  [The  same  point  might  be 
^reached  by  descending  by  a  footpath  on  the  north  east  from 
•Castell  Dinas  Bran.]  Here  there  is  a  choice  of  routes.  Walking 
along  the  road  to  the  right  we  can  ascend  by  a  zig-zag  road ;  or 
((without  walking  to  the  right)  there  is  a  path  up  to  the  tram- 
way which  runs  along  the  face  of  the  rocks.  Walk  warily  to 
the  left  by  the  tramway — ^if  blasting  is  going  on  the  men  will 
warn  you,  but  look  out — until  you  reach  a  path  running  up  by 
a  fence,  and  so  scale  the  hill.  On  the  wide  expanse  above,  some 
1,400  or  1,500  feet  high  (rising  to  1,765  feet  at  the  highest  point,  ^ 
Cefn-v-Fedw),  you  can  wander  at  your  will,  looking  far  over; 
the  plain  of  Shropshire  to  the  Wrekin.  Turning  left  you  will 
reach  the  World's  End ;  to  the  right  you  may  find  your  way  to 
Trevor  Statum, 

BARBER'S    HILL    &«. 

Bouthof  the  Dee,  Barber's  Hill  or  Moel-y-Geraint 

tbetween  1,000  and  1,100  feet)  is  the  most  popular  goal,  and  it  can 
ibe  climbed  in  half  an  hour.  A  baseless  tradition  tells  of  a  Uan- 
gollen  barber  who  was  gibbeted  on  this  hill  for  murdering  his  Wife. 
teaching  the  Holyhead  road  straight  from  Llangollen  bridge, 
a  passage  on  the  other  side,  and  then  a  steep  lane,  lead  to 
another  lane  on  the  slopes  of  Geraint.     The  views  of  the  Valley 
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<ISf  Llangoll«ii,  with  the  viaduct,  and  the  Vale  of  the  Cross,  are 

-enchanting,  especially  when  you  have  climbed  above  the  trees, 

-and  found  a  bench  to  rest  on ;  but  just  before  this  point  is 

reached  the  road  divides,  one  branch  running  on  the  right,  the 

>other  on  the  left,  of  Geraint,  and  uniting  on  the  other  side.    At 

the  junction  near  the  bench,  a  broad  track  which  leads  up  the 

hill,  and  then  a  path  by  a  fence,  take  you  most  directly  to  the 

summit.     An  easier  way  is  to  follow  the  right-hand  road,  past 

i/he  bench,   round  the  hill  until,   after  passing  two  or  three 

•cottages,  a  ^ate  admits  to  the  hill-side  near  the  summit.    At 

this  gate,  take  your  bearings  for  Snowdonia.     The  fine  peaked 

mountain  you  see  in  the  distance  on  a  clear  day  (with  your  back 

to  Geraint)  is  Moel  Siabod.     Snowdon  is  on  the  left  of  Siabod, 

the  Glyders  are  on  the  right,  and,  as  you  will  see  clearly  in 

.  ascending  the  hill,  the  rocky  head  of  Tryfan  is  to  the  right  of 

the  Glyders.    For  those  who  reach  the  top  of  Geraint  by  another 

route,*  we  may  say  that  Snowdon  is  over  the  dip  on  the  left  of 

the  green  hill  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  immediately  below, 

to  the  west,  the  Vivod  valley. 

If,  instead  of  ascendinj^  Geraint,  you  keep  up  the  road,  you  may  reach  a  still 
hif her  point  (1,500  feet,  or  an  hour  from  Llangollen)  from  which  there  is  a 
finer  peep  into  Snowdonia.  In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  gate, 
take  a  road  to  the  right,  follow  it  until  it  oends  right,  down  hill,  and  then 
climb  the  hillside,  making  for  the  corner  of  a  fir  wood  to  the  right.  Choose 
a  summer  eyening  for  this  climb,  when  the  sun  is  pouring  his  rays  through 
the  Vale  of  Nant  Francon.  Still  higher,  on  a  point  (2,000  feet)  to  the  right 
-of  the  Qrouse  Box  which  is  seen  from  here,  there  is  one  of  the  finest  Tiews 
in  the  neighbourhood,  extending  from  the  Wrekin  to  Snowdon  and  the  sea 
at  Rhyl. 

The  walk  round  OerairU  by  the  *^  hi^h  "  road  we  have  men- 
-tioned  should  on  no  account  be  omitted ;   nor  the  walk  to 
Berwyn,  by  the  right  hand  branch,  from  which  a  rougher  road 
turns  to  the  right  some  distance  past  the  bench.     Follow  this 
Toad  (which  runs  on  the  riglit  slope  of  BrynioM  hill,  an  offshoot 
-of  Gersdnt),  pass  two  houses,  Bryniau  Bach  and  Bryniau  Mawr, 
^  and  through  a  gate,  and  then  a  path  will  take  you  down  the  hill- 
side, through  a  wood,  to  Berwyn  station,  making  perhaps  the 
most  delightful  of  all  the  walks  about  LlaneoUen.    Just  beyond 
Berwyn  station,  a  turn  to  the  left  leads  alongside  the  stream 
which  runs  through  the  pretty  Vivod  valley,  and  to  the  hills 
^bove,  which  we  luive  described.    It  is  not  a  public  way  up  the 
glen,  but  the  generous  owner,  we  believe,  enjoys  giving  pleasure 
to  others.    Finally,  to  mention  one  more  of  the  many  charming 
^walks  on  and  about  Barber's  Hill,  the  road  which  we  have  de- 
'Scribed  past  Bryniau  Mawr  could  be  followed  (instead  of  turning 
-down  to  Berwyn  station  at  the  gate),  taking  every  turn  to  the 
left,  until  the  circuit  of  Bryniau  was  completed. 

Another  of  the  shorter  walks  from  Llangollen  is  round,  or 
«=over,  the  slopes  of  Penycoed,    Starting  along  the  road  past  Plas 
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Newydd  (and  not  taking  the  footpath  to  it),  a  large  house^ 
Pen^wern  Hall,  is  soon  seen  some  distance  to  the  left.  Of  the^ 
original  building  little  remains,  but  Pengwern  Hall  in  olden  days^ 
was  a  place  of  importance,  being  in  early  times  the  seat  of  Tudor 
Trevor,  Earl  of  Hereford,  from  whom  the  Mostyns  are  lineally 
descended.  The  roswi  from  which  we  see  Pengwern  Hall  wilL 
take  us  round  the  hill  (a  walk  of  some  three  miles),  but  if,  when 
we  have  turned  towards  Llangollen,  and  passed  a  large  house 
(Tyn-dwfr)  oh  our  right,  we  turn  through  a  gate  on  the  left,  we 
cross  Penycoed,  and  join  the  highway  again  close  to  a  bridge  at 
the  entrance  to  the  town. 

We  have  mentioned  the  boat  excursion  to  Berwyn.  By  the- 
same  conveyance  excursions  are  occasionally  made  to  Pont- 
ycysylltau  Aqueduct,  and  even  to  Chirk,  but  the  time  occu- 
pied is  rather  long  for  the  distance.  PoivtycysyUtau  Aque- 
duct can  also  be  visited  by  road  (4  m. )  or  by  taking  train  ta 
Trevor  (4  m.) 

TO    CHIRK     CASTLE. 

And  now  for  longer  expeditions  on  the  south  of  the  Dee. 
Chirk  Castle,  well  worth  visiting,  is  four  miles  and  a  halF 
by  the  shortest  way,  a  stiff  pull,  but  a  walk  that  will  reward' 
you.     Starting  along  the  Holyhead  road,  turn  right  where  th& 
road  forks,  and  soon  right  again.     Some  distance  further,  after 
passing  Tyn-dwfr  mansion  on  your  left,  keep  straight  on  uphill 
for  awhile,  and  then  take  a  green  track  which  runs  uphill  slant- 
wise to  the  left,  and  crosses  the  ridge.     Keeping  straight  down- 
on  the  other  side,  and  turning  to  the  left  in  about  a  mile,  the- 
approach  to  the  castle  is  soon  seen. 

But  we  will  reach  the  Castle  from  the  other  side.     The  train- 
might  be  taken  to  Trevor  Station,  and  then  the  canal  followed 
across  Pontcysylltau  Aqueduct  to  Chirk,  a  walk  of  four  miles ;: 
or  train  all  the  way  to  Chirk  (eleven  railway  miles).     Changing 
at  Ruabon  junction,  we  cross  the  Viaduct,  where,  looking  up- 
the  valley,  we  see  Castell  Binas  Bran  and  the  Eglwyseg  rocks 
in  the  distance,  and  the  Aqueduct  at  hand  ;  and  turning  to  the 
other  window  have  the  woods  and  slopes  of  Wynnstay  Park. 
From  Chirk  Station,  before  visiting  the  Castle,  we  mi^ht  go  up- 
the  lane  (to  the  left)  to  the  village,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant, 
where,  opposite  the  Hand  Hotel,  we  get  into  Telford's  great 
London  and  Holyhead  road,  which  O'Connell  and  his  bretnren 
always  travelled  to  and  from  their  parliamentary  duties.  Taking 
this  road  to  the  right,  and  tuhiing  to  the  left  at  the  bottom  of' 
the  village,  we  at  once  pass  through  the  gates  into  Brynkinallt 
Park,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  arrive  at  the  house  (portions^ 
of  which  are  said  to  be  oy  Inicro  Jones),  most  charmingly  situated. 
A  house  that  stood  here  before  Inigo's  time  was  the  residence  of 
Tudor  Trevor,  a  British  nobleman,  at  the  head  of  the  tribe  of^ 
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March  or  Maelor,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.     This  i»r 
Btill  the  seat  of  the  Trevors,  but  the  title  "  Dungannon,"  which, 
one  of  the  family  gained  "  for  hia  gallantry  in  wounding  Oliver 
Cromwell,"  has  lapsed,  and  the  present  owner  is  Baron  Trevor. 
We  should  add  that  visitors  are  not  always  admitted  to  the  park. 

W«  are  not  told  in  what  way  Old  Noll  was  wounded  by  a  Trevor,  bnt  his 
prowen  was  doubtless  surpassed  at  Brynkinallt,  when  the  great  hero  of  tUs- 
oentury  was  thrashed  in  a  stand-up  fight  by  a  Welsh  maiden.  The  incidenl^ 
as  communicated  to  the  OnButry  Adwtiur  by  the  late  Lord  Dungannon,  is> 
noteworthy.     Told  in  brief,  the  fight  was  in  this  wise.     The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whea  a  boy  at  Eton,  used  to  pass  his  holidays  at  BrynkinaUk, 
at  that  time  occupied  by  his  grandmother,  Anne,  Viscountess  Dnngannoa. . 
One  day  the  future  Duke  and  a  boy  named  Evans  were  playing  at  marbles, . 
and  the  Duke  loet.    A  fight  ensued,  in  which  Brans  was  nearly  worsted, 
when  his  sister  made  her  appearance  with  a  wet  towel,  and  damped  the  ■ 
embryo  here's  ardour.    In  fact,  she  clouted  him  well,  and  restorea  to  her 
brother  his  lawful  prize.    The  heroine,  who  lired  with  her  parents  at  tho 
Vache,  afterwards  married  a  Mr.  Randlee,  who  took  the  farm.    The  Earl  of 
Momington,  elder  brother  to  the  Duke,  says  Lord  Dungannon,  "was  a 
highly. amused  witness  of  the  scene,  and  never,  when  in  after-life  he  used^ 
frequently  to  visit  Brynkinallt,  did  he  omit  to  ride  or  walk  over  to  the  Vache, 
and  leave  Mrs.  Randies  a  substantial  proof  of  bis  recollection  of  her  girlish 
encounter  with  his  illustrious  brother." 

On  our  return  from  Brynkinallt  to  Chirk,  we  see  a  lane  on  the- 
other  side  of  the  Holyhead  road,  passing  some  houses.    Thi»- 
leads  to  a  position  where  we  may  view  Telford's  aqueduct, 
carryinfir  the  canal  over  the  Ceiriog,  and,  alongside  it,  a  hand- 
some railway  viaduct.   Back  at  the  station  again,  and  taking  th©  • 
road  across  tho  railway,  a  footpath  on  the  right  immediately* 
beyond  a  canal  bridge  leads  to  a  lane,  which  must  be  crossed^, 
and  followed  to  the  right  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  we  paaa 
through  a  gate  into  Chirk  Castle  Park.     We  follow  the  path  u^k 
the  park,  and  i^r  awhile  reach  the  front  of  the  Castle.     The- 
public  entrance  is  a  little  way  past  the  private  drive. 

Chirk  Castle  (a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  station),  is  a  splendid  spedmea- 
of  old    work,  chiefly  Elisabethan,  but  with  many  traces  of  Edwardian 
architecture.      It  is  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days  (Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  but  these  may  be  changed).    The  castle  was  seised  br 
the  King's  forces  in  1642,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  who- 
afterwards,  we  are  told,  besieged  his  own  house  and  could  not  take  it.    Sir 
Thomas  (who  subsequently  became  a  Royalist)  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  Wales,  and  in  coi\)unction  with  General 
Mytton  attacked  and  took  Powis  Castle.    In  the  servants'  hall  at  Chirk 
GiLstle  is  a  large  collection  of  muskets  used  in  the  civil  war  and  other  relics' 
of  the  period.    The  state  rooms  contain  many  paintings  by  old  masters, 
and  other  interesting  objects,  including  a  cabinet  of  great  beauty,  said  ta 
have  cost  £10,000,  given  by  Charles  II.  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton.   There  ie- 
also  a  bed  in  which  Charles  I.  slept,  but  it  is  not  always  shown ;  and  on  ttte^ 
staircase  is  what  is  called  a  painting  of  Pistyll  Rhaiadr  (a  waterfall  previons- 
ly  mentioned),  of  which  this  story  is  told.    A  Welshman  su|K;ested  to  a.- 
foreign  artist  who  was  making  a  picture  of  it  that  there  were  "  sbipa. 
[sheep]  at  the  bottom,"  whereupon  the  artist  introdueed  a  small  fleet  and  m. 
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•waTing  sea  at  the  foot  of  a  waterfall,  about  forty  miles  from  the  nearasft 
•point  of  ocean,  rhere  is  another  version  of  the  story,  which  is  that  aa 
English  gentleman  hinted  to  the  foreign  artist  that  the  introduction  of  a  few. 
sheep  would  improve  the  picture,  on  which  the  artist  said  :  "  Ver  veil  I 
^lU  put  you  some  sheepg  in  it ! "  which  he  did  with  a  vengeance  I  The  view 
?u?\.'^®  Y.*"^®.!!!?  *°^  t^^®  roof  wUl  complete  the  enjoyment  of  a  visit  to 
-Chirk  Castle.  The  antiquary,  by  the  way,  will  be  delighted  with  the* 
•domestic  chapel,  m  which  the  ordinary  visitor  will  probably  see  nothinc 
cemarkable.  ** 

And  now  for  a  walk  back  to  Llangollen  over  the  hill.  Leaving 
the  castle  and  passing  Offa's  Dyke,  we  take  a  cart  road,  which 
leads  directly  from  the  front  and  past  The  Farm  to  a  cottage 
lodge,  when  at  once  we  begin  to  ascend  to  the  left;  Before  we 
itake  another  tarn  (to  the  right)  we  have  one  more  look  at  the 
•noble  building  and  then  resume  the  journey.  When  the  highest 
point  is  reached  we  keep  almost  along  the  level  for  some  distance, 
and,  beginning  to  descend,  come  to  a  cross  road,  with  a  gate  on 
the  other  side,  which  admits  to  a  green  road  running  down  the 
liillside.  A  splendid  scene  lies  before  and  around  us— a  glorious 
:amphitheatre  of  hills,  with  Dinas  Bran  in  the  centre.  Prominent 
are  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks,  "  noted  for  the  splendid  variation  of 
their  colouring  ;"  below,  the  beautiful  Vale  of  Llangollen,  and 
eastward  the  fine  Viaduct — all  contributing  to  make  up  a 
prospect  of  rare  beauty.  Our  way  is  down  the  green  road,  and 
^after  awhile  we  descend  rather  abruptly  into  a  lane,  and  passing 
A  large  house  called  Tyn-dwfr,  on  the  right  of  Penycc^*(tho 
ihill  before  us),  in  about  three  miles  from  the  ridge  we  reach 
Llangollen. 

TO    QLYN,    AND    TO    MOEL    FERNA,    Ac. 

Another  walk  is  a  stiff  one— over  the  hiU  to  Olyn  (3  m.). 
"Pass  Plas  Newydd  again  (by  the  road  to  the  rieht  of  it),  and 
turn  to  the  right  soon  after  crossing  a  bridge.  We  pass  perhaps 
the  highest  farmhouse  in  the  kingdom,  and  then  make  a  steep 
descent  to  Glyn  (Llansantffraid-Glyn-Ceiriog),  from  which  a 
little  railway  runs  down  a  pleasant  valley  to  Chirk.  About  two 
miles  from  Glyn,  in  the  other  direction,  towards  Llanarmon,  is 
Pontymeibion,  where  lived  a  noted  Welsh  poet,  Huw  Morris,  wid 
-on  the  way  there  the  picturesque  little  hamlet  of  Pandy-melin- 
deirw  is  passed.  The  Glyn  Valley  was  the  scene  of  a  memor* 
able  encounter  between  the  Welsh  and  Henry  II. 

Of  hills  to  climb  there  is  no  end,  but  Mod  Fema  (2,070  feet) 
-may  be  mentioned  for  a  long  scramble  on  the  summit  of  the 
Berwyns.  We  will  describe  an  easy,  but  not  the  shortest, 
^ascent  from  Olyndyfrdwy  Station,  Reaching  the  Holyhead  ready 
iiurn  left  for  a  little  way,  and  then  mount  by  the  side  of  a  tram- 
way into  another  road,  which  presently  is  terraced  on  the  slopes 
•of  the  hills,  and  takes  you  to  the  ridge  in  three  quarters  of  aa 
*hour ;  then  turn  to  the  right  for  the  summit  (IJ  b.  from  stAtiqp.) 
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-^nder  a  bridge — a  curiosity  in  its  way,-  but  a  curiosity  which 
^he  restlessness  of  modern  locomotion  has  **  restored."     It  ia 
--still  called  the  "  Chain  Bridge/'  and  was  supposed  to  contain, 
in  embryo,  the  idea  worked  out  by  Telford  in  his  magnificent 
'^bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits.      Looking  to  our  right,  after 
'leaving  Berwyn  Station,  we  see  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  summer 
^residence,  close  above  and  to  the  rig[ht  of  the  **  Horse-shoe  Fall," 
and  Moel-y-6amelin  and  Moel  Forfydd  rise  further  off  on  the 
'Sfiime  side ;  we  lose  sight  of  them  in  a  tunnel ;  and  come  out 
into  daylight,  again  to  be  charmed  more  than  ever  with  the 
•beauties  of  the  Dee  and  the  hills  which  enclose  it.     Now  we 
approach  classic  ground,  for  we  are  in  the  valley  in  which,  if 
the  great  lawyer  and  chieftain  Owain  Glyndwr  was  not  born,  at 
least  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hill  sides  are  associated  with 
■  his  history.     We  are  told  on  high  authority  that  at  Qlyndwr's 
•birth  "  the  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  iiery  shapes,''  and  that 
'<Hhe  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth  shak'd  like  a 
•coward."    If  it  did,  it  shook  itself  into  a  very  attractive  form, 
for  you  seldom  get  a  finer  ride  than  from  Berwyn  to  Olyn- 
•  dyfrdwy.     Before  we  enter  the  next  station,  Carrog,  we  should 
look  at  the  Glyndwr  Mound,  to  our  left,  just  where  the  river 
suddenly  bends  to  the  right,  a  little  hill  covered  with  firs, 
-between  us  and  the  Holyhead  road.     Here  the  great  Owain 
watched  for  the  enemy,  and  assembled  his  friends.     In  a  field 
~to  the  east  of  the  mound  can  be  traced  the  moat  which  sur- 
rounded the  mansion  of  the  chieftain.      We  pass  one  of  the 
numerous  Llansantffraids,  a  pretty  village,  on  our  right,  close 
to  Carrog  station,  and  soon  after,  as  we  hurry  along,  the  country 
becomes  tamer  for  awhile  ;  there  are  fewer  trees  on  the  river's 
^banks,  and  the  valley  broadens  as  we  re€U3h  Corwen,  wh«re 
rthere  is  a  junction  w^ith  the  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway  for  RhyL 
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EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  iJoatZ.— Bala,  by  north  road,  12,  by  Vale  of  Edeimion 
(prettier),  13,  Llangollen,  10,  Llanarmon  (vi&  Cynwyd  by  the  moun- 
tainX  11,  Pont-y-Glyn,  6,  Cerrig-y-Drudiou,  10,  Pentrevoelas,  151, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  22,  Llangar  Church,  1,  Cynwyd  Falls,  3,  Penypigyn, 
20  minutes,  Caer  Drewyn,  1  mile. 

^2/ i{at7.— Llandiillo,  5.  Bala,  12,  Dolgelley,  29,  Barmouth,  39, 
Glyndyfrdwy,  5,  Llangollen,  11,  Ruthin,  12,  Denbigh,  19,  Rhyl,  30. 

f/^  OR  WEN  has  a  church  dedicated  to  Mael  and  Sulien,  inside 
Vj  which  there  is  a  curious  monument  to  the  memory  of 
lorwerth  Sulien,  one  of  its  ancient  vicars.  The  monument  has 
been  said  to  refer  to  Saint  Sulien  himself,  *'  the  godliest  man 

^nd  greatest  clerke  in  all  Wales,"  but  this  is  not  correct. 
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'Pennant  says  that  '*  the  saint  has  his  well  here,  and  is  patron 
•of  the  church."  We  suppose  the  well  he  alludes  to  is  the  one 
near  Rhug  Chapel  (l^  m.  from  Corwen,  and  interesting  to  the 
antiquary),  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Dee.  Ffynnon  Sulien, 
or  Sulien's  Well,  was  once  even  more  sacred  than  the  Dee,  and 
it  is  said  that  in  the  olden  time  water  was  fetched  from  it,  over 
the  river,  to  fill  the  baptismal  font  at  Corwen. 

Visitora  to  the  chiurchyard  are  shown  a  rude  cross  cut  in  a  stone  which 
now  forms  the  lintel  of  the  Priest's  door,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  true  mark 
<of  Owain  Olyndwr's  dagger,  which  he  threw  from  the  rock  behind  the 
-church.  Another  stone,  "Garreg  y  Big  yn  y  Fach  Bewlyd,"  is  now  built 
into  the  north  porch,  and  to  this  appertains  a  story.  **  We  are  told  that  all 
attempts  to  build  the  church  in  any  other  place  were  frustrated  by  the  in- 
jflnence  of  certain  adverse  powers,  tiU  the  founders,  vramed  in  vision,  were 
-directed  to  the  spot  where  this  pillar  stood."  Similar  tales  are  told  of  other 
Wdsh  churches,  notably  Llangar,  about  a  mile  from  Corwen,  which  we  shall 
^paas  on  our  way  to  Bala.  A  third  stone,  one  of  the  old  crosses,  standing  in 
ihe  churchyard  to  the  west  of  the  building,  also  bears  the  mark  of  a  dagger 
-which  local  tradition  associates  with  the  redoubtable  Owain ;  but  it  is  more 
interesting  to  the  antiquary  for  the  "  cup  markings  "  (?)  on  the  base  of  the 
jMdestal.  Markings  something  like  these  have  been  found  on  cromlechs 
■and  other  ancient  stones  all  orer  the  kingdom,  and  in  other  lands  as  well, 
even  at  Hissarlik  by  Dr.  Schleimann,  but  what  they  are  or  what  they  signi- 
fied no  one  knows.  Another  object  of  interest  to  the  curious  in  Corwen 
•churchyard  are  low  gravestones  with  two  holes  for  the  knees  of  those  who 
•came  at  one  time  to  pray  over  the  remains  of  their  dead.  Similar  stones  are 
«een  in  several  Welsh  burial  grounds,  and  Pennant  mentions  the  custom. 

From  the  flagstafif  above  the  town  (Penypig^yn)  the  peak  of 
'Snowdon  is  seen  ;  and  a  path  runs  on  from  there  up  the  moun- 
tain, passing  near  the  summit  of  Moel  Fema,  and  down  to 
Llanarmon  past  the  (small)  falls  of  the  Ceiriog.  Liberty  Hall, 
sn  old  shootins  box  about  1,800  feet  high,  is  reached  by  a  road 
made  by  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  when  he  resided  here.  The 
road  is  reached  by  turning  to  the  left  out  of  the  Cynwyd  road 
just  after  it  leaves  the  Holyhead  road,  and  soon  turning  right, 
ior  the  mountain. 

Corwen  was  the  great  centre  for  Owain  Gwynedd,  a  pHnce 
who  ruled  in  1165,  and  on  a  mountain  to  the  north-east  of  the 
town  is  an  encampment  (Caer  Drewyn)  where  it  is  possible  he 
posted  himself  during  the  invasion  of  Henry  II.  Indeed,  in 
Pennant's  time  there  were  the  marks  of  **  sites  of  abundance  of 
tents  from  Corwen  to  the  village  of  Cynwyd,"  but  they  may 
"have  belonged  to  Glyndwr,  who  concentrated  some  of  his  forces 
here  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  Goer  Drewyn^  considered 
>by  antiquaries  to  be  a  very  ancient  work,  perhaps  of  the  bronze 
■age,  is  the  entrenched  hill  we  see  on  our  right  as  we  enter 
^rwen  by  rail.  The  hill  was  recently  closed  against  the  public, 
but  we  cannot  brin^  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  owner  really 
-wishes  to  exclude  visitors  from  this  interesting  encampment.  It 
iU  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  acroes  a  wooden  bridge. 
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Llangar  Churchy  one  mile  from  Corwen,  and  close  above  the- 
line  on  the  left  in  going  towards  Bala,  is  a  rude  building,  and 
the  story  that  is  told  of  it  will  serve  as  a  good  specimen  of  a. 
familiar  class  of  traditions.     Mr.  Pugh,  in  his  Canwria  Depicta, 
visiting  it  from  the  road,  says  : — **  A  stile  leads  from  the  road, 
and  over  a  small  enclosure  to  the  church.     A  hieh  hedge  and  a. 
sort  of  stile  of  laree  slate  stones,  placed  erect,  obstruct  all  view 
of  the  churchyard,  till  the  instant  you  enter  it.     This  seems  to^ 
have  been  an  ingenious  artifice  to  surprise  the  unwary  stranger.  "^ 

The  tradition  is  that  Llangar  Church  was  to  have  been  built  near  the  spot 
where  the  Cynwyd  bridge  crosses  the  I>ee.    Indeed,  we  are  told  that  the- 
masons  set  to  work,  but  all  the  stones  they  laid  in  the  day  were  gone  during 
the  night,  none  knew  whither.     The  builders  were  warned,  snpematurally^ 
that  they  must  seek  a  spot  where,  on  hunting,  a  "Garw  Owyn"  (White- 
Peer)  would  be  started.    They  did  so,  and  Uangar  Church  is  the  result. 
From  this  circumstance  the  church  was  called  LUui-garw-gwyn,  and  fron^ 
this  name  the  transition  to  Llangar  is  easy. 

A  mile  beyond  Llangar  Church  is  Cymoyd,  of  which  we  read 
that  it  "was  formerly  noted  for  the  courts  kept  there  by  the 
great  men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  settle  the  boundaries  of 
their  several  claims  on  the  wastes  and  commons,  and  to.  take 
cognizance  of  encroachments,"  and  it  is  related  that  at  one  of 
these  meetings,  so  happy  did  they  get  under  the  excitement 
of  cwrw.  da,  that  they  agreed  to  throw  the  records  of  their 
different  manors  into  the  nre.  '  A  story  is  told  of  a  waterfall  on 
the  slopes  of  Berwyn,  a  mile  from  Cynwyd  station,  the  moral  of 
which  is  *'  Never  go  a-fishing  on  the  Sabbath." 

A  farm  senrant  was  one  day  transgressing  the  Mosaic  law  by  angling  for- 
trout  in  Nant  Trystion  (the  name  of  the  Cynwyd  brook),  and  when  standinsL 
under  the  rocks  immediately  beneath  the  fall,  an  immense  fish  of  unusuar 
beauty,  with  scales  rivid  and  dazzling,  approached  the  edge  of  the  pool,^ 
and  basked  temptingly  in  the  sunshine.  The  man,  anxious  to  secure  the 
prize,  ventured  into  the  water,  whereupon  the  fish  moved  slowly  round  the 
pool,  in  each  circuit  getting  nearer  the  centre,  and  at  last  diasappeared  in< 
the  depths.  The  unfortunate  victim,  unconsciously  enticed  into  a  whirl- 
pool, was  drowned.  From  the  absence  of  fuller  information  we  must 
suppose  that  the  fish  re-appeared  in  another  form  to  tell  the  tale. 

Corwen  is  a  capital  centre  for  anglers.  Besides  the  Dee  there 
are  many  good  streams  and  pools  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  great- 
portion  of  this  district  of  the  river  is  particularly  well  suited 
for  up-stream  worm  and  minnow  fishing.  With  the  latter  a 
writer  in  the  Field  secured  twenty -seven  fish  between  Carrey 
and  Corwen,  on  a  bright  day  in  July.  About  here  the  Dee  ana. 
the  Alwen  are  preserved,  but  the  charges  are  moderate. 

CORWEN    TO    BETTWS-Y-COED. 

From  Llangollen  we  have  kept  prettv  near  Telford's  Holvhead 
road  all  the  way,  but  it  leaves  the  railway  at  Corwen,  and  nme 
near  Cerrig-y-Drudion  and  by  Pentrevoelas  to  Bettws-y-Coed 
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and  Bangor.  The  middle  part  of  the  journey  is  only  enjoyed  by 
the  lovers  of  bleak  scenery.  Six  miles  from  Corwen,  at  Pont-y- 
Glyn,  a  picturesque  waterfall  is  passed  ;  Cerrig-y-Drudion,  away 
from  the  road,  is  10  miles  from  Corwen,  and  about  a  mile  before 
reaching  it  Peny^aer  (also  called  Pengerwyn),  where  Caractacus 
is  locaUjjr  said  to  have  been  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  is  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill,  nearly  a  mile  to  the  right.  Pentrevodaa  is  5^ 
miles  beyond  Cerrig-y-Drudion ;  and  as  the  road  descends  to 
Bettwa-y-Coed  (22  mues  from  Corwen)  there  are  glorious  views 
of  the  Snowdonian  mountains.  About  two  mues  from  that 
village  the  Falls  of  the  Conway  (near  which,  on  the  Machno» 
is  Pandy  Mill)  are  passed. 

CORWEN     TO     RHYL. 

The  London  and  North  Western  Railway  from  Corwen  runs  for  the  most 
part  of  its  coarse  down  the  Vale  of  Clwyd  to  the  sea.  Passing  Gwyddelwem^ 
we  reach  the  second  station,  Derwen,  where  is  fonnd  a  stone  "which  la- 
much  esteemed  for  sharpening  the  finest  instruments/'  there  beinff  none  like- 
nnto  it  in  Great  Britain,  and  eyen  in  America  the  cute  Yankee  Is  glad  to* 
import  sharpness  from  Wales.  Derwen  Churchyard  contains  a  remarkable 
stone  cross,  Iv  feet  highf  the  most  perfect  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd ;  and  in  the 
church  is  ore  of  those  fine  old  rood  lofts  of  which  there  are  many  exam* 
plea  in  Wales. 

Here  the  VnJe  of  Clwyd  begins,  and  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  river  all 
the  rest  of  or.r  journey  to  Rhyl.  Llanelidan  Church  is  on  the  right  of  the 
line,  before  the  next  station  is  reached,  and  on  the  south  porch  may  still 
be  seen  the  scorings  of  the  Game  of  Fi?es,  which  was  formerly  played 
against  one  of  the  church  walls.  Between  Nantclwyd  and  Eyarth  the  lin» 
passes  through  a  pretty  glen,  and  at  Eyarth,  to  the  right,  we  see  the  church 
of  Llanfair  I%flFryn  Clwyd ;  while  another  church,  Efenechtyd.  is  not  f&r 
away  to  the  left.  Efenechtyd  Church  contains  a  font,  probaoly  unique, 
hewn  out  of  a  solid  block  of  oak ;  and  the  knocker  on  the  aoor.  supposed  to 
illustrate  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  is  connected  by  antiquaries  with 
the  nunnery  ("  Y  Fynechtyd  ")  which  formerly  existed  here.  After  a  short 
run  Uanrhudd  Church  is  about  a  mile  away  on  the  right.  The  church  con> 
tains  some  ancient  monuments ;  one  of  the  16th  century  to  John  Thelwall, 
of  Bathafam,  and  his  wife,  with  their  fourteen  children  behind  them.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  about  the  same  distance  away,  is  Uanfwrog 
Church,  partly  restored,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  style  of  architecture  "  to  which 
it  is  impossible  to  assign  any  date" ;  and  then  Ruthin  is  reached.  But 
Rubhin  IS  most  frequently  visited  from  Rhyl,  and  is  therefore  included  in- 
the  excursions  from  that  place  in  Part  IL,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  th» 
pleasant  journey,  past  Denbigh  Castle  and  St.  Asaph  CathednU,  to  RhyL 

CORWEN    TO    BALA. 

Soon  after  we  leave  Corwen  we  see,  to  the  left,  Llangar  Churchy, 
and  then  we  arrive  at  Cynwyd  Station.  We  get  fine  peeps- 
ahead,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  the  Bee,, 
which  is  close  to  the  line  almost  all  the  way  to  Bala,  adds  much^ 
to  the  beauty  of  oar  journey.  Llandrillo  Station,  the  next 
beyond  Cynwyd,  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the* 
village. 

LlandriUo  (or  Cynwyd)  is  the  most  convenient  spot  for  the- 
ascent  of  Cader  Fronwen   (2,573  feet.)     Several  road» 
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<«rofla  the  mountain,  and  run  within  a  very  short  distance  of 

.the  summit  (2  hours),  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive 
view.     Northward  you  have  the  Clwydian  range  (with  Moei 

.Fammau,  distinguished  by  its  tower),  running  down  to  the  sea, 
which  is  seen  near  RhyL  North-west,  in  the  far  distance, 
Snowdon  ;  to  the  west,  not  far  away,  Bala  Lake ;  and  over  the 

'  lake,  the  Arreuis^s.    The  Arans  are  seen  to  the  south-west,  and 

>  then  the  Berwyn  range,  on  which  you  are  standing,  shuts  in 
the  view  till  a  glimpse  of  the  more  distant  Monteomery^ire 

!  hills  is  caught ;  and  the  Long  Mountain  ;  the  Breiaden,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  plain  of  Shropshire ;  and  the  curve  of  the 
Wrekin,  something  like  forty  miles  to  the  south-east.  And 
before  we  leave  these  mountains  we  may  mention  that  upon 
them  grows  that  extremely  rare  plant,  Mwyar-y -Berwyn — ^the 
JBerwyn  Raspberry. 

Llandrillo  village  is  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Llan- 
rnog  on  the  other  side  of  the  Berwyns,  and  seven  from  Pistyll 
Lhaiadr,  which  is  reached  by  taking  one  of  the  mountain 
roads  across  Cader  Fronwen,  over  Bwlch  Maengwynedd  (a  little 
to  the  right  of  the  summit),  and  on  the  other  side  bearing  right 
to  Nantyllyn.  [See  page  6.]  There  is  angling  in  the  Dee,  and- 
the  Llandrillo  waters  are  notable  for  m:ayling. 

On  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Llandrillo — an  hour  and  a 
-half's  walk — is  Llyn  Mynyllod,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — 
like  the  more  celebrated  one  in  Carnarvonshire — Llyn-y-Dywar- 
•  chen  (the  Lake  of  the  Sod. )  The  belief  is  that  a  small  island 
on  this  lake  used  to  float  to  and  fro,  not  by  the  action  of  the 
■  winds,  but  by  some  internal  apparatus  unknown  to  philosophers; 
:  and  if  the  island  steered  its  course  towards  Bala,  the  markets 
I  rose  ;  if  towards  Corwen,  they  fell ! 

Leaving  Llandrillo  Station  we  paaa  Cilan  Bridge,  and  to  it  attaches  & 

;  tradition.    In  1685  one  Fowlke  lived  at  Tygwyn,  Llangwm.    Fowlke  had 

three  sons,  and  the  eldest,  Peter,  fell  in  love.    But  the  course  of  Peter's 

love  did  not  run  smooth,  because  it  was  not  honest ;  and  on  the  coniplaiut 

••of  a  young  woman  at  Llandrillo,  Peter  was  called  on  to  receive  ecclesiastical 

>  censure,  after  the  manner  of  those  days.  Before  the  day  of  penance  came 
the  girl  died,  and  Peter  fled.  The  vulgar  belief  is  that  Peter  Fowlke  threw 
the  partner  of  his  guilt  into  the  river  from  Cilan  Bridge.    With  some  other 

'  Welslimen  he  seems  to  have  established  a  firm  in  Pennsvlvania,  or  New 
Jersey,  and  to  have  survived  his  partners  and  returned  to  England.    In 

i  Ix>ndon— i^in  with  a  partner— he  turned  to  the  indigo  trade ;  and  again 
he  survived  his  partner.     Peter  was  now  a  rich  man,  and  when  he  died  a 

:  host  of  claimants  appeared,  eager  to  prove  kinship.    But,  so  far,  houses  iu 

'  London  and  shares  in  various  ventures  are  without  owners,  because, 
although  Fowlke  is  doubtless  dead  and  there  are  people  living  who  can 

:  prove  themselves  to  be  next  of  kin  to  Peter,  yet  there  is  this  difficnlty,  it 
has  not  been  legally  proved  that  the  Peter  Fowlke  who  left  Llandrillo  in 
1685  is  identical  with  the  Peter  Fowlke  who  made  money  abroad  and  iu- 
cimsed  it  at  home,  and  died,  without  making  a  will,  in  London.  The  case 
lias  occupied  the  law  courts  within  recent  years,  and  if  you  happen  to  meet 

any  of  the  name  of  Foulkes  in  this  part  of  Merionethshire,  just  ask  them  all 
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thev  know  about  the  "  Big  Money,"  and  you  will  probably  hear  enongli 
4o  fill  a  three-volume  romance. 

lAandder/eli  the  next  stabioiii  has  a  restored  Church,  with  an 
ancient  rood  screen,  and  some  very  curious  relics,  a  wooden 
isrosier,  *'Ffc»i  Derfel/'  and  portion  of  a  wooden  horse,  "Cefiyl 
Derfel,"  but  some  say  the  horse  is  a  lion,  and  others  a  stag, 
which  indeed  is  correct. 

The  tradition  ia  that  Saint  Derfel  Qadarn,  or  Derfel  the  Michty  (a  ion  ol 
Emyr  Llydaw),  a  saint  of  the  6th  century,  was  the  patron  of  the  church, 
«nd  a  great  wooden  image  of  him  waa  set  up,  and  pilgrimages  were  mada. 
to  it  from  all  parts  of  Wales.  Indeed,  Elia  Price,  the  Ck)mmisBary  General 
of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  thus  reports 
<in4  letter  quoted  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Provincial  and  Archaic 
Words) :— "  The  inocente  people  bathe  ben  sore  aluryd  and  entisid  to  wor> 
shipe  the  saide  image,  insomuche  that  there  is  a  commyn  sayinge  as  yet 
■amongist  them  that  whosoever  will  offer  anie  thinge  to  l^e  saide  image  of 
Darv^-gadi^n,  he  hathe  power  to  fatche  hym  or  them  that  so  offers  oute 
of  hell  when  they  be  dampned."  Some  say  the  image  waa  placed  astride 
the  very  remarkable  animal  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  story  goes  that  it 
iubd  been  predicted  of  this  image  that  it  would  one  day  set  A/orett  on  fire. 
Now  tiiere  was  much  wood  about  liandderfel,  and  the  good  folks  naturally 
ttiought  that  if  the  trees  were  to  be  burnt,  it  would  be  more  profitable  that 
t^iey  should  be  consumed  on  t^eir  own  hearths  than  be  destroyed  by  the 
object  of  idolatrous  worship ;  and  it  turning  out  in  the  year  1538  that  a 
liiar  named  Forest  was  condemned  to  be  burned  at  Smithfield  for  denying  the 
Kind's  supremacy,  they  gladly  dismounted  the  idol  and  packed  it  off  to 
Lonaon.  So  the  poor  fnar  "was  suspended  by  his  middle  to  a  pillows," 
^rhieh  had  on  it  the  following  inscription  :— 

David  Darvel  Qatheren, 

As  sayth  the  Welshman, 

Fetched  Outlawes  out  of  Hell ; 

Mow  he  is  come,  with  spere  and  shild. 

In  bames  to  bume  in  Smithfeld, 

For  in  Wales  he  may  not  dwel. 

And  Foreest  the  Freer, 

That  obstinate  Iyer. 

That  wylfully  shal  oe  dead. 

In  his  contumacye. 

The  Gospel  doeth  deny. 

The  Kynge  to  be  supreme  heade. 

The  image  was  placed  under  the  friar,  and  soon  fulfilled  its  mission  In  the 
•world,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other 
noblemen,  being  spectators.  Bishop  Latimer,  too,  was  there,  "placed  in  a 
pulpit  opposite  to  the  fire,"  and  he  was  preaching  while  the  other  was 
DumiBg,  or  rather  trying  to  "bring  Forest  to  a  sense  of  the  crime  of 
opposing  his  religious  opinions  to  those  of  his  royal  master,  whom  he 
denied  to  be  the  head  of  the  Church." 

From  Liandderfel,  in  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  II., 
several  of  **  The  Friends  "  started  for  the  New  World,  and  they 
are  commemorated  in  the  names  from  the  old  country  which  they 
^ve  to  their  new  possessions.  On  one  of  the  lines  running  from 
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Philadelphia,  there  are  stations  called  by  the  familiar  names  of 
Berwyn,  Bryn  Mawr,  Wynnewood^  &c.  And  Llandderfel  haa 
another  claim  to  the  interest  of  the  curious,  for  there  Uved  one 
of  the  '* Fasting  Girls"  who  have  been  rather  common  in  Wales. 
Of  Gaynor  Hughes,  the  Fasting  Girl  of  Llandderfel,  we  are  told 
that  she  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  after  living  for  eight 
years  "  without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  spoonful  of  water 
per  day  ;  having  not  the  least  desire  for  food  of  any  kind,  and 
not  feeling  the  smallest  pain ;"  and  ''people  do  say  she  was  the 
greatest  beauty  of  Meirion,  and  the  toast  of  the  surrounding, 
country.*'  The  date  on  Gaynor  Hughes's  tombstone  is  1786. 
Pennant  mentions  a  Welsh  Fasting  Girl  in  1770,  who  died  at 
ninety,  having  been  bed-ridden  sixty-three  years  !  Mrs.  Piozzi,^ 
writing  from  Brynbella,  Denbigh,  in  1813,  refers  to  one  near 
Wrexham,  and  adds — **  Welsh  women  have  a  strange  vis  vita 
in  them,  that  is  certain  !"  We  need  scarcely  do  more  than- 
mention  the  still  more  celebrated  case  at  Llanfihangel-ar-Arth^ 
Cardiganshire,  in  1869. 

LLANDDERFEL    TO    PENNANT    AND    LLANGYNOQ. 

A  walk  or  drive  of  nine  miles  will  take  the  traveller  from. 
Llandderfel  station  to  Llangynog  over  the  Berwyn  mountains, 
and  if  the  day  be  fine  he  will  have  a  good  view  of  many  of  the~ 
greater  heights  of  Wales.  Having  crossed  the  ridge  the  road 
begins  to  descend  the  Rhiwarth  vaSey  towards  Llangjmo^,  part 
of  it  being  called  Milltir-gerrig,  "the  Stony  Mile."  The  ol* 
road,  Llwybr  Ellen,  or  Ellen's  Path,  otherwise  Ffordd  Helen, 
soon  crosses  the  highway.  The  nearest  way  to  Llangynog  i» 
straight  on,  but,  startingalong  Ellen's  Path,  a  walk  of  three  milea- 
will  brins  the  traveller  to  the  romantic  glen  and  interesting  old 
church  of  Pennant  Mdangdlt  with  its  ^eat  bones  and  its  quaint 
carvings  of  Monacella,  the  Prince  and  the  hare ;  and  two  miles- 
from  here  good  cheer  and  pleasant  welcome  will  be  found  at  the 
New  Inn,  Llangynog,  established  1761,  where  we  are  nine  miles 
from  Llanfyllin  by  road,  or  eight  by  a  short  cut  across  the 
fields  yi&  Abemaint. 

"  Melangel's  lonely  church**  attracted  the  attention  of  Sonthey.  After 
his  yisit  to  Pennant  he  thus  describes  it  in  a  whimsical  letter  to  his  daughter^ 
referring  to  the  legend  of  Monacella :— "  'Tis  a  church  in  a  Tale,  whereby 
hangs  a  tale,  how  a  hare  being  pressed  by  the  dogs  was  much  distressed^ 
the  hunters  coming  nigh  and  the  dogs  in  full  cry,  looked  about  for  some* 
one  to  defend  her,  and  saw  just  in  tune,  as  it  now  comes  pat  in  rhyme* 
a  saint  of  the  feminine  gender.  The  saint  was  buried  there,  and  a  figure 
carved  with  care,  in  the  churchyard  is  shown,  as  being  her  own;  but 'ti» 
used  for  a  whetstone  (like  a  stone  at  our  backdoor),  till  the  pity  is  the 
more  (I  should  say  the  more's  the  pity,  if  it  suited  with  my  ditty),  it  is 
whetted  half  away— lack-a-day,  lack-a-day  1  They  show  a  mammoth  rib 
(was  there  ever  such  a  flb  ?)  as  belonging  to  the  saint  MelangeL  It  was  no 
use  to  wrangle,  and  tell  the  simple  people  that  if  this  had  oeen  her  bone» 
she  mutt  certainly  have  grown  to  be  three  times  as  tall  as  the  steeple  I  **^ 
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"iTo  which,  to  complete  the  story,  it  ii  only  necesiary  to  Add  that  the  Prince 
^ho  was  hunting  the  hare  ga?e  her  the  lands  to  found  an  ahbey,  of  which 
■he  died  Abbess  in  a  good  old  age.  Till  the  last  century  so  s^ong  a  super* 
Ktition  prevailed,  that  no  one  would  kill  a  hare  in  the  parish ;  and  ereB 
'later,  wnen  a  hare  was  pursued  by  dogs,  it  was  belieTed  that  if  anyone 
tried,  "Qod  and  St.  Monacella  be  with  thee,"  it  was  sure  to  escapa 

On  our  left,  as  we  leave  Llandderfel,  we  have  the  new  house  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Pal^  mansion.  The  estate  was  purchased  by 
-the  late  Mr.  Robertson,  the  designer  of  the  Viaduct  over  th« 
Dee,  and  here  the  Queen  staid  for  a  few  days  in  August,  1889. 
'Soon  we  pass  through  a  short  tunnel  and  get  peeps  of  Arreuig 
ahead,  to  the  right ;  and  the  view  up  the  river  about  here  is 
'Again  very  lovely. 

And  now  a  turn  in  the  valley  reveals  to  us  Bala.  We  see  its 
Qocleeiastical  spires  and  domestic  buildings;  on  the  hill-side, 
the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  College,  and  to  the  right 
•  of  it  the  fine  old  mansion  of  Rhiwlas,  embosomed  in  trees. 
Now  we  reach  Bala  Junction  Station  and  (most  likely)  have  to 
change  carriages  if  we  are  bound  for  Bala  or  Festiniog. 
^Wrom  the  Junction  we  see  the  two  peaks  of  Arrenig  rising  over 
a  green  hill  to  the  left  of  the  town  ;  and  as  the  train  runs  on  tO' 
wards  Bala  the  great  feature  of  the  district,  <*Llyn  Tegid," 
■ometimes  called  Pimblemere,  comes  into  view  on  the  left.  At 
^the  further  end  of  the  lake  the  two  peaks  of  Aran  Benllyn 
-(nearest  the  lake)  and  Aran  Fawddwy  rise  grandly  on  the  left; 
and  Cader  Idris  is  plainly  seen  on  a  fine  day,  filling  up  the 
1>ack -ground  immediately  to  the  right  of  the  Arans.  Looking 
«tiil  on  the  left,  we  can  see,  in  the  town,  the  white  statue  ^ 
C^barles  of  Bala,  and  Tomen-y-Bala,  a  mound  near  the  statioOf 
4rhich  we  alM  meotion  again. 


Sala« 

EXCURSIONS     AND     DISTANCES. 

"By  Road.  —  Caergai,  4|,  Llanuwchllyn,  51,  Bound  the  Lake,  11, 
^rwsynant  Inn,  10^,  DoUeliey,  18,  Llandrillo,  8,  Corwen,  13  (by 
Morih  road,  12),  Llangollen,  22  (shortest  road),  Vyrnwy,  16,  Llya 
Arrenig,  6,  Bhydyfen,  9^,  Festiniog,  19|,  Llangynog,  12. 

By  i{at<.— Llanuwchllyn,  6,(for  Bwlch-y-Groes,5,Dinas  Mawddwy, 

43,  Castell  Gam  Dochan,  about  2|,  Ascent  of  Arans,  3  hours), 

Drwsynant,  12  (for  Aran  Fawddwy,  2  h.),  Dolgelley,  19.  Baimouth, 

88,  Llandderfel,  4  (for  Llangynog,  9,  Pennant  Melangell,  9),  Llaa- 

drillo,  7,  (for  Llangynog,  8,  Pistyll  Bhaiadr,  7|,  Ascent  of  Cader 

Fronwen,  2  hoursX  Corwen,  12,  Llangollen,  22,  Arrenig,  8  (for  ascent 

•of  Arrenig,  1^  hour,  Yspytty  Ifan,  8  m.,  Bettws-y-coed,  15,  by  a  way 

-difficult  to  and),  Trawsfynydd,  17,  Maentwrog  Boad,  20,  Festiniog, 

92.    [For  excursioni  from  the  stations  on  the  Bala  and  Festiniog 

"fliae,  see  page  108.] 
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BALA,  which  has  good  hotel  accommodation  and  prirato: 
lodgings,  is  a  little  town  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants^ 
near  the  shores  of  Bala  lake,  surrounded  by  hills  of  no  great 
height.  But  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake  there  is  the  fine  group 
of  tihe  Aran  mountains  to  ascend,  and  Arrenig  is  only  eight  miles 
away  by  the  Festiniog  Railway. 

«  Tomen-y-Bala,"  the  round  mound  near  the  station,  ascended 
by  means  of  a  winding  walk,  is  almost  the  only  object  of  in- 
terest within  the  town.  The  key  is  kept  at  a  cottage  close  to  the- 
gate.  Hundreds  who  pay  their  penny  to  go  up  wr  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  delightful  Tiew  scarcely  trouble  themselves  in 
attempting  to  discover  what  it  is  they  nave  climbed.  "Tomen  " 
means  literally  "  heap ; "  but  whether  this  heap  was  of  "  Roman 
origin,  and  placed  there,  with  a  small  castle  on  its  summit,  to- 
secure  the  pass  towards  the  sea,"  or  was  raised  **  to  mark  the 
grave  of  some  eminent  ancient  Briton,  whose  good  deeds  were 
thus  preserved  fresh  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen,"  we 
will  leave  others  to  decide. 

Tradition  has  been  busy  with  Bala.    One  of  the  stories  is  shnilar  to  that, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at  Aberdovey,  viz :— That  the  barstiag  of 
the  banks  of  Bala  Lake  by  a  mystic  Afanc-y-Llyn  caused*  the  delage. 
Another  relates  to  the  notion  that,  lakos  being  typos  of  the  deluge,  under- 
neatii  them  must  lie  hidden  some  especially  naughty  cities  of  the  plain., 
and  of  these,  say  some,  was  a  former  Bala.    A  third  is  that  the  soil  of 
which  the  TrMnen  is  made  was  brought  from  Italv.     But  the  raciest 
tradition  of  all  is  that  which  makes  Tomen-y-Bala  identical  with  Mount 
Ararat.  Other  traditions  can  be  looked  up  by  tourists  on  rainy  days.    Bain- 
is  certainly  not  more  common  at  Bala  than  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  but  a 
despairing  tourist,  who  encountered  a  week  of  bad  weather  there,  thus  gav* 
▼eat  to  hu  emotions  in  the  Visitors'  Book  at  the  Lion  Hotel : — 

The  weather  depends  on  the  moon  as  a  rule, 

And  I've  found  that  the  saying  is  true ; 
For  at  Bala  it  rains  when  the  moon's  at  the  full. 

And  it  rains  when  the  moon's  at  the  new. 

When  the  moon's  at  the  quarter,  then  down  comes  the  rain'. 

At  the  half  it's  no  better  I  ween ; 
When  the  moon's  at  three-quarters  it's  at  it  again. 

And  it  rains  besides  mostly  between. 

Bala  Green  has  long  been  famous  in  Wales  for  its  great  re^ 
iigious  assemblies.  In  by  gone  times  it  has  accomm<xlated  as 
man^  as  twenty  thousand  persons  at  once,  for  what  the  Welsh 
Calvinistic  Methodists  call  "Sassiwn,"  a  corruption  of  the 
English  word  association.  These  are  quarterly  meetings  (for 
the  transaction  of  business  connected  with  the  denomination, 
and  for  worship  and  preaching)  held  at  various  towns  and  larg&  - 
villages  in  the  Principality.  Up  to  a  late  period  the  June 
meetmg  was  always  at  Bala,  and  known  as  '*  Sassiwn-y-Bala,'* ' 
whUe  the  others  were  circuitous,  and  held  in  the  different. 
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couniies  in  North  WaUs.    How  so  vast  a  number  of  people- 
could  be  accommodated  in  a  small  town  like  Bala,  whue  tho' 
preaching  was  i^oinr  on,  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  English 
A'isitors,  but,  doubtless,  a  little  overcrowding  for  a  dav  orso- 
was  not  of  much  account,  and  the  houses  on  the  hill-sides 
and  valleys  in  Uie  vicinity,  as  well  as  those  in  the  town,  were 
filled  witn  gueets. 

Bala  Lake  was  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in  Wales  (1,084 
acres)  until  the  construction  of  the  Vyrnwy  Reservoir,  which  is  • 
1,121  acres.    If  we  walk  along  the  road  to  the  north-eastern- 
head  of  the  lake,   we  shall  after   awhile  cross  the  Dee  on 
Mwnwgl-y-Llyn  bridge,  where  Tennyson  conned  his  illustra- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  the  tender  love  and  care  of  Enidt 
to  the  Prince — 

Fill'd  all  the  genial  courses  of  his  blood 
With  deeper  and  with  ever  deeper  love, 
As  the  south-west  that  blowing  Bala  lake 
Fills  aU  the  sacred  Dee. 

We  see  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  lake  in  our  walk,  and  the- 
best  point  of  view,  perhaps,  is  a  few  yards  along  the  shore,  to» 
the  right,  turning   off  before   the   bridge  is   reached.     The- 
scenery  of  Llyn  Tegid  is  not  so  grand  as  in  other  parts  of  Wales,.  ■ 
but  there  is  a  peaceful  charm  which  many  will  appreciate. 
Right  down  the  lake  you  see  the  great  mass  of  Cader ;  to  the 
right  the  dark  shoulder  of  Arrenig  Fawr ;  to  the  left  the  two- 
Arans,  first  Benllyn  and  then  Fawddwy.     A  walk  all  round  is 
worth  taking,  the  whole  distance  being  about  11  miles.  The  best 
route  is  the  one  starting  on  the  north-western  side,  and  in  fol- 
lowing this  course,  if  you  are  tired  when  you  get  to  Llahuwch- 
llyn  (at  the  other  end),  you  can  take  the  train,  and  so  save  over 
five  mUes  of  the  distance,  and  enjoy  the  view  (almost)  as  well 
from  your  carriage. 

ROUND    THE    LAKE. 

Walking,  then,  straight  along  the  road  from  the  station,  we- 
see  Tomen-y-Bala,  to  our  left,  pass  through  the  long  street  of 
the  town,  and  in  a  mile  and  a  quarter  reach  LlanycU  Church, 
which  has  been   restored.      Every    Welshman    has   heard  of 
**  Charles-y-Bala,*'   who  was  buried  in  the  churchyard.      In 
this  church,  too,  lies  the  body  of  a  once  popular  poet,  the  Rev. 
Evan  Lloyd  of  Vron,  a  friend  of  Garrick  and  Jack  Wilkes,  the 
latter  of  whom  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  King's  Bench- 
prison,  and  wrote  his  epitaph.     Of  Mr.  Charles  the  following 
story  is  told  : — ^One  day,  in  1802,  he  met  a  little  girl  in  Bala- 
who  was  unable  to  repeat  a  certain  passage  she  had  heard 
the  previous  Sunday.    The  little  maiden  hung  her  hoad  ancL 
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eaid — **The  weather  has  been  so  bad  that  I  could  not  get 
to  read  the  Bible."  The  child  had  to  walk  seven  miles  over 
the  hills   to    the   nearest  Bible  that  was  available  for  her 

g^rusal !  Mr.  Charles  felt  the  position  of  affairs  deeply, 
e  applied  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  which 
had  published  a  translation,  but  they  had  no  Welsh  Bibles  left, 
and  aid  not  intend  to  issue  another  edition.  Mr.  Charles  then 
went  to  London,  full  of  a  scheme  for  providing  Wales  with 
Bibles,  on  the  plan  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  recently 
formed,  and  the  result  was  an  expansion  of  Mr.  Charles's  idea, 
and  a  supply  of  Bibles  for  the  world.  The  statue  of  Mr. 
Charles,  which  has  been  set  up  in  the  square  fronting  the 
Welsh  Methodist  Chapel,  was  subscribed  for  by  people  in  all 
pcurts  of  England  and  Wales ;  indeed  we  might  almost  say  bv 
Welshmen  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  work  of  a  Welsh 
artist,  and  the  innabitants  of  Bala  are  proud  of  it. 

Tradition  says  that  once  upon  a  time— tradition  scorns  dates— a  foul 
murder  was  committed  in  Llanycil  Church,  the  person  murdered  having 
rainly  sought  protection  at  the  altar.  It  is  also  related  that  in  the  begin- 
«dng  of  the  18th  century  the  rector  wished  to  remove  the  rushes  on  which  the 
people  kneeled,  but  the  congregation  objected.  He  perdsted,  however,  in 
clearing  the  church,  and  underneath  the  rushes  discovered  a  large  number 
of  snakes,  which  had  taken  refuge  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  No 
iurther  argument  was  needed  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  congregation  l 

Leaving  Llanycil  churchyard,  which  contains  some  fine  yew 
^rees,  about  two  miles  and  three-quarters  further  Glanllyn,  one 
of  the  residences  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn,  is  on  the  left ; 
and  in  another  three  quarters  of  a  mile  Caergai  is  on  a  gentle 
^eminence  to  the  right,  an  ancient  stronghold  traditionally 
associated  with  Cai-Hir-ap-Cynyr,  Spenser's  Timon,  "the  fostcr- 
iather  of  King  Arthur,  who  was  educated  here." 

His  dwelling  is,  low  in  a  valley  greene, 
Under  the  foot  of  Rauran  mossy  hore, 
From  whence  the  river  Dee,  as  silver  cleene, 
His  tombling  billowes  rolls  with  |;entle  rore ; 
There  all  my  daies  he  trained  me  up  in  virtuous  lore. 

Rauran,  of  course,  is  Aran,  but  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
irom  Caergai,  which  means  the  stronghold  of  Cai  (Hir-ap- 
iCynyr). 

^Caergai  was  also  a  Roman  station,  from  which  several  roads 
diverged.  The  passing  traveller  sees  little  sign  of  the  defences, 
but  the  well-preserved  fosse  and  vallum  enclosing  what  is  now 
a  farm  house  are  best  observed  on  the  western  side.  There  is 
also  an  outer  dyke  bounding  perhaps  six  or  eight  acres.  Roman 
urns  have  been  found  here,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1885  the 
ploughman  of  the  farm  came  across  a  stone,  enclosed  by 
trencnes,  which,  as  the  inscription  showed,  was  a  relic  of  the 
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*Boman  occupation,  and  probably  dated  from  about  the  year  105. 
^Vith  it  were  discovered  fragments  of  pottery. 

In  another  half  mile,  Pont  Lliw  is  crossed  (when  a  road  to  the 

tight  leads  to  Gastell  Carn  Dochan,  mentioned  further  on),  and 

«oon  LlanuwcMlyn  is  reached,  where  a  well-preserved  figure  of 

a  knight  in  armour  can  be  seen  in  the  church.    The  railway 

•station  is  half  a  mile  from  the  |church,  and  there  most  pedes- 

-trians  will  take  the  train.     Those  who  continue  their  walk  will 

pass  Llangower  Church,  at  the  entrance  to  a  pleasant  valley ; 

And,  just  as  they  turn  to  the  left  at  the  Bala  end  of  the  lake, 

.the  little  mound  called  Castell  Oronw,  said  to  have  been  forti- 

jfied  in  the  time  of  Maelgwn  Gwyuedd. 

Boating  on  the  lake  is  pleasant,  and  boats  are  kept  by  the  hotels.    In 

'these  expeditions  the  visitor  can  amuse  himself  by  trying  to  discover 

^vhether  it  is  tme  that  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Dee  (which  has  been 

indentifled  with  one  or  more  of  ttie  mountain  torrents  at  the  Llanuwchllyn 

-end)  never  mix  with  commoner  waters  in  their  course  through  the  lake,  llie 

Abundance  of  pike  in  Llyn  Tegid  is  rather  against  trout,  but  other  fish  are 

^plentiful,  andliord  Lyttleton  liked  the  gwyniad  so  much  that  he  "assures 

Siia  liiends  it  is  so  exquisitely  delicate  as  to  more  than  rival  In  flavour  the 

lips  of  the  fair  maids  of  ^la."    The  gwyniad,  found  nowhere  else,  we 

believe,  in  Wales,  is  said  to  be  ao  called  from  the  extreme  whiteness  of  its 

scales.    As  for  trout,  there  are  plenty  of  streams  in  the  neighbourhood, 

jtnd  ttie  angler  can  scarcely  do  better  than  make  one  of  the  hotels  at  Bala 

•tiis  head  quarters.    The  Dee  we  have  already  mentioned.    The  Tryweryn 

-«nten  the  Dee  between  the  town  and  Rhiwlas  Park.     The  Himant  is  also 

near.    The  Twrch,  the  Lliw,  and  the  Llafar  are  at  the  further  end  of 

the  lake.  Llyn  Arrenig  is  some  six  miles  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 

■  that  name ;  Llyn  Lliwbran  on  the  Arans.     All  anglers  agree  in  praising 

the  fishing  of  this  district.    One  says  **  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  muff  who 

-cannot,  on  a  good  day,  kill  a  right  good  dish  of  fish  "  in  the  streams  we  have 

fuentioned. 

TO    LAKE    VYRNWY* 

Several  pleasant  walks  and  excursions  can  be  taken  from 
^IBala,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  is  up  the  Hirnant  valley,  by  which 
Vyrnwy  (15  miles),  the  site  of  the  Liverpool  Water  W  orks,  is 
approached.  Starting  alongtheN.  E.  shore  of  Bala  lake,  Mwnwgl- 
y-Llyn  bridge  is  crossed,  and  turning  to  the  left,  and  in  about 
Iialf-a-mile  to  the  right,  the  road  runs  in  another  half  mile  to 
-Bhooygwalian. 

It  was  to  a  house  near  this  hamlet,  Bhiwaedog,  that  Llywarch  Hen, 
/prince  and  poet,  is  said  by  some  "  authorities  "  to  have  retired  after  the  loss 
■of  battles  and  Rons.  A  paper  is  preserved  at  Bhiwlas,  the  house  we  have 
"before  mentioned,  whien  runs  thus :— •♦  Llywarch  Hen  (or  Llywarch  the 
J^ged)  composed  the  following  stansa  in  Bhiwaedog  parlour,  after  being 
4>ereft  of  all  his  children ;  who  himself  died  at  the  age  of  160  :^ 

I  mi  tyi^ed  lu  led  Ian 
Tri  deg  o  blant  rhodd  l>uw  a'i  bl^ 
Duw  yn  rhwydd  a  Nef  i'w  than 
Heno'r  yrji  fi  fy  hunafif" 
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Which  may  thus  be  roughly  rendered : — 

Time  was  I  had  a  precious  band 
Of  thirty  children  from  God's  hands 
God  freely  take  to  Heav'n  His  own ; 
This  night  I'm  left  myself  alone. 

After  this,  it  is  distressing  to  be  told  that  the  poems  of  "  Uywarch  Heni" 
who  is  also  provided  with  a  traditional  burial  place  in  Llanf or  Churchy  llaa^ 
Bala,  were  probably  written  by  a  Welsh  Ghatterton,  eight  or  nine  centuries- 
after  their  reputed  author  was  supposed  to  have  lived. 

From  Bhosygwaliau  the  road  continues  for  some  distance' 
through  a  wooded  valley,  bnt  after  awhile  bleaker  scenery  if- 
reached.  The  way,  though  vehicles  are  driven  over  it,  is  steep 
and  rough,  and  scarcely  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  dis- 
like joltmg  in  carriages.  It  is  nearly  seven  miles  to  the  head 
of  the  pass,  wh<^re  Moel-v-Geifr  (2,055  feet)  rises  on  the  rieht ;. 
and  in  the  descent  a  lovely  view  opens  out  of  the  valley  wnich 
contains  the  great  Liverpool  Reservoir,  otherwise  Lake  v  yrnwy . 
Near  Bhiwargor  (9  m.),  some  distance  to  the  r^ht  the  fdLL  of 
Pistyll-Rhyd-y-Maingcau  is  seen,  by  which  a  path  runef  over 
the  pass  of  Bwlch-y-rawl  into  the  Bala  and  Dinas  Mawddwy 
roa(L  The  head  of  the  reservoir  is  reached  about  ten  miles 
from  Bala,  and  it  is  another  five  along  the  lake  to  the^ 
ereat  dam.  [See  page  7.]  A  mile  or  more  of  walking  distance^ 
from  Bala  is  saved  by  taking  train  to  Llanuwchllyn,  and  the- 
road  over  Bwlch-y-Groes,  and  then  turning  down  the  road 
mentioned  on  the  next  page. 

LLANUWCHLLYN    AND    DINAS     MAWDDWY. 

Llanuwchllyn  might  be  made  head  quarters  for  a  week. 
A  few  minutes*  walk  Aran-wards  from  Llanuwchllyn  station- 
will  take  us  to  an  ivy-covered  bridge,  where  the  Twrch,  coming 
down  from  the  mountains,  makes  a  charming  picture  in  sanny 
weather ;  but  it  must  have  been  wild  enough  m  June,  1781,  at 
"the  bursting  of  a  waterspout,  the  vast  contents  of  which» 
being  cooped  in  the  hollows,  penetrated  into  the  earth,  which, 
loosening  the  whole  mass,  it  was  swept  down  with  the  torrent 
and  lodged  in  the  vale  below.'*    We  are  told  that  this  storm 
actually  destroyed  seventeen  houses  and  five  bridges.     Then 
there  is  Castdl  Gam  Dochan  on  the  top  of  the  round  and  black 
looking  rock  which  lies  under  the  mountains,  north  of  west- 
(about  2^  miles)  from  the  station,  and  which  we  can  see  from 
the  train.    In  this  hill  busy  miners  once  successfully  dug  for 
gold.      Sir  Watkin    Williams   Wynn  was  the  owner  of  tho> 
property,  and  Mr.  Bright  was  the  chairman  of  the  company,  and 
at  one  time  there  were  reasonable  anUoipations  of  success ;  butt- 
the  mine  went  the  way  of  other  Merionethshire  gold  ventures, . 
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of  those  days,  and  the  works  were  abandoned.  On  the  top  of' 
the  hill  there  was  once  a  castle,  and  if  you  fail  in  tracing  very 
considerable  ruins,  you  will  at  least  have  a  charming  prospect. 
A  little  further  on,  following  the  valley  of  the  Lliw,  the  stream, 
falls  in  a  picturesque  cascade ;  and  if  your  walk  is  continued 
among  wild  hills  for  twelve  miles  or  so,  you  may  reach  Traws- 
fynydd  (railway  station.)  The  road  to  be  taken  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream  from  Castell  Cam  Dochan,  and  the  total 
distance  from  Llanuwchllyn  is  about  14  miles. 

Pedestrians  bound  for  Dinas  liawddtoy  will  also  do  well  to  • 
take  train  for  Llanuwchllyn,  and  then  their  way  lies  over  the 
Twrch  bridge  already  mentioned,  and  immediately  after  cross- 
ing it  by  a  short  cut  up  into  the  road  again.    The  distance  to  • 
Dinas  is  13  miles,  and  it  is  a  fine  walk,  and  a  stiff  cUmb,  for  the 
height  reached  is  not  far  short  of  2,000  feet. 

A  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  station,  close  to  a- 
chapel,  a  rough  road  strikes  off  to  the  right  up  Gwm  Croes,  in 
which  Llyn  Lliwbran,  sometimes  resorted  to  by  the  angler,, 
lies  on  the  slopes  of  Aran  Benllyn,  and  by  this  route  that  moun- 
tain could  be  ascended. 

Keeping  up  the  Dinas  Mawddwy  road,  less  than  a  mile  from, 
the  entrance  to  Gwm  Croes  a  turning  to  the  left  runs  over 
Bwlch-y-Pawl  to  Lake  Vymwy.    Li  another  two  miles  (6  milea- 
in  all  from  Llanuwchllyn  station)  our  travellers  arrive  at  the 
top  of  the  pass,  where  they  may  rest  awhile  to  enjoy  the  vast 
sweep  of  the  Cwm  that  stretches  away  towards  Aran.    The  pass- 
is  called  Biolch-y-Qroea  (the  Pass  of  the  Cross) — a  cross  having 
once,  it  is  said,  existed  on  its  summit,  to  call  travellers  to- 
thanksgiving  for  having  arrived  so  far  in  safety.    [A  road  on 
the  left  a  little  way  beyond  the  summit  runs  to  Vymwy,  and  is 
the  way  to  take  in  the  Llanuwchll3m  route  mentioned  on  page 
138.]    And  now  we  are  approaching  a  part  of  the  walk  which 
excited  Mr.  Borrow  so  much  that,  as  we  shall  see,  he  made  a- 
remarkable  jump,  literally  and  metaphorically.     The  village 
which  Mr.  Borrow  passed  was  Llanymawddioy  (4  m.  beyond  the- 
top  of  the  pass.)    The  Dovey  has  been  crossed  on  the  way,, 
coming  down  from  the  llyn  in  which  it  rises  on  Aran  Fawddwy,. 

**  I  passed  a  village  with  a  stupendous  mountain  jmrt  behind  it  to  the  north, . 
which  I  was  told  was  called  Moel  Frith,  or  the  party-coloured  Moel.    Scenery 
of  the  wildest  and  most  picturesque  description  was  rife  and  plentiful  to  a^ 
degree ;  hills  were  here,  hills  were  there— some  tall  and  sharp,  others  huge 
and  humpy;  hills  were  on  every  side ;  onlv  a  slight  openinir  to  the  west. 
seemed  to  present  itself.    '  What  a  valley  !^  I  exclaimed.    But  on  passing 
through  the  opening  I  found  myself  in  another  wilder  and  stranger,  if 
possible.     Full  to  the  west  was  a  long  hill  rising  up  like  the  roof  of  a  bam» 
an  enormous  round  hill  on  the  north-east  side,  and  on  its  south-east  the- 
tail  of  a  range  which  I  had  long  had  on  ray  left— there  were  trees  and 
groves  and  running  waters,  but  all  in  deep  shadow,  for  night  was  now  clo«ft» 
at  hand. 
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**  *  What  is  the  name  of  this  place?'  I  shouted  to  a  man  on  horseback, 
^ho  came  dashing  through  a  brook,  with  a  woman  in  Welsh  dress  behind 
tiim. 

*"  Aber  Cowarch,  Saxon!'  said  the  man,  in  a  deep  g^uttural  voice,  and 
lashing  his  horse,  disappeared  rapidly  in  the  shades  of  night. 

*"  Aber  Cowarch  !  *  I  cried,  springing  half  a  yard  in  the  air,  *  why  that's 

the  place  where  Ellis  Wynn  composed  his  immortal  Sleeping  Bard,  the 

>1»03k  which  I  translated  in  the  blessed  days  of  my  youth.     O,  no  wonder 

that  the  Sleeping  Bard  is  a  wild  and  wondrous  work,  seeing  that  it  was 

'Composed  amidst  the  wild  and  wonderful  scenes  which  I  here  behold.' " 

Now  we  can  admire  the  stamina  of  the  man  who  can  jump 
half  a  yard  high  after  a  mountain  walk  of  20  miles,  but  Mr. 
Borrow  foolishly  jumped  to  a  conclusion  as  well.  The  Cowarch 
of  the  Sleeping  Bard  was  miles  away,  near  Harlech,  on  the 
Cambrian  Railway,  and  Mr.  Borrow  might  as  well  have  taken 
a  Shakesperian  jump  at  Stratford-le-Bow,  as  an  Ellis  Wynn 
jump  at  Cowarch-by-Dinas !  Aber  Cowarch  (where  there  is  a 
pretty  little  fall)  is  one  mile  from  Dinas  Mawddwy,  and  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  station  and  the  hotel.    [See  page  20.] 

ASCENT    OF    THE    ARANS. 

The  great  attraction  of  this  district  for  mountaineers  is  the 
ascent  of  the  Arans,  which  can  be  made  from  Dinas  Mawddwy, 
lilanuwchllyn,  or  Drwsynant,  The  shortest  ascent  is  from 
i)rwsynant,  by  far  the  iSnest  from  Dinas  Mawddwy.  [See 
iWO  20.] 

The  easiest  way  of  ascending  from  the  Bala  side  is  to  drive 
from  Llanuwchllyn  Station  to  Nant-y-Barcud  (4  miles)  in 
Owm  Croes,  mentioned  on  page  139.  Thence  there  is  a  track 
•running  behind  a  house,  past  Llyn  Lliwbran  ;  and  the  summit 
of  Aran  Benlly  n,  which  can  easily  be  found,  will  be  reached 
by  the  lazy  in  something  like  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  farm. 
.  For  the  shortest  route  from  Llanuwchllyn,  turn  to  the  right 
before  crossing  the  Twrch  bridge  above  the  station,  and  follow 
the  road  for  some  distance  on  the  left  of  low  hills,  until  yoa 
'Come  to  a  more  open  part  of  the  mountain.  Take  a  path  up  the 
middle  of  the  broad  slope  before  you,  about  half  way  up  it  turn 
to  the  right,  and  keep  on  the  western  side  of  the  ridge  until 
you  are  below  the  rounded  head  of  Aran  Btidlyn  (about 
•two  hours*  easy  walking) ;  then,  havinff  a  peaky-looking  part 
of  the  mountain  to  the  right,  climb  to  the  cairn-marked  summit 
1.(2,902  feet)  in  another  half  hour.  The  way  has  very  likely 
j>een  too  boggy  to  be  agreeable,  and  you  might  ha\'e  avoidea 
watery  places  by  a  longer  walk  along  the  rid^e.  From  Benllyn, 
the  cairn  on  Aran  Fawddwy  (2,972),  is  reached  in  half  an  hour 
>«r  a  little  more. 

For  Aran  Fawddwy,  from  Drwsynant  Station,  you  turn 
<o  the  left  by  the  lane  which  crosses  the  line  by  the  station,  and 
ikeep  on  till  you  see  a  new-looking  stone  farmhouse  near  on  tb» 
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left,  then  turn  up  past  it,  by  the  track,  until  it  passes  (say  ii> 
i  hour)  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  on  the  mountain  side* 
The  cairn  has  been  visible  almost  ever  since  you  left  the  station^, 
and  is  now  seen  looking  straight  through  the  opening.  Climb 
near  the  watercourse  which  leads  your  eye  to  the  summit  (noik 
the  one  on  the  right.)  It  is  a  rough  ascent  of  nearly  four  miles, 
and  will  probably  take  about  two  hours.  [The  descent  ta 
Drwsynant  may  be  described  for  those  who  have  climbed  the^ 
mountain  by  some  other  way.  Make  for  the  left  of  th6  twa 
grassy  shoulders  below  (west),  and  the  large  heathery  patch 
beyond  it.  Arrived  there  you  see  an  opening  in  the  wall  some- 
distance  off,  where  you  strike  a  rough  road  which  finally  leads 
past  a  farmhouse  to  a  lane,  and  then  turn  right  for  the  station.} 
About  a  mile  from  Drwsynant  station,  towards  Bala,  there  is  an 
inn,  from  which  also  an  ascent  can  be  made.  Both  Drwsynant:. 
and  Llanuwchllyn  stations  are  about  500  feet  above  sea  level* 
and  the  ascent  in  each  case  is  therefore  about  2,500  feet. 

The  view  from  Aran  Fawddwy,  and  from  Benllyn  too,  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Wales.  We  will  suppose  you  are 
standing  on  the  former,  facing  north,  with  Arrenig  Fawr,  cairn- 
marked,  before  you,  and  to  the  right  of  it  a  glimpse  of  the  river 
Conway.  Carrying  your  eye  to  the  left,  you  see  in  succession- 
the  rounded  heights  of  Camedd  Llewelyn  and  Carnedd  Dafydd ; 


the  pinnacles  of  Tryfan ;  the  Glyders,  running  west  in  a  Ions 
rid^e,  with  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  to  the  left  of  them ;  Moel 
Siabod  nearer;  then  Snowdon;  Moel  Heboff;  Moelwyn;  the 


Bhinog  range,  and  next,  to  the  south-west,  Barmouth  Bridge 
and  the  estuary  of  the  Mawddach  ;  Cader  Idris ;  Borth,  and  the 
sea  line  down  to  Pembrokeshire ;  Plynlimon  (south) ;  after  a 
long  stretch  of  country,  Breidden,  distinguished  by  its  pillar  j 
the  Berwyns ;  and  another  pillar-marked  summit,  Moel  Fammau, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Clwydian  range,  running  down  towards 
the  sea  near  Rhy].  Immediately  below  you  to  the  east  lies 
Llyn  Dyfi,  with  the  Dovey  flowing  from  it  along  the  valley ;  and 
more  to  the  north,  Bala  Lake,  and  the  town  at  the  head  of  it. 

ASCENT    OF    ARRENIG. 

Arrenig',  an  easier  ascent,  is  another  mountain  to  be  climbed- 
from  Bala.  The  nearest  way  for  the  pedestrian  is  along  the 
Festiniog  road  as  far  as  the  Frydan  Flannel  Factory,  then  left,. 
by  the  upper  road,  past  Bhyducha,  Talybont  chapjel,  and 
Liidiardau  chapel,  to  Arrenig  Lake,  which  is  about  six  milee 
from  Bala  far  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.  But  a  railway 
station  (Arrenig)  lies  at  the  foot  of  Arrenig,  and  as  it  is  about 
1,100  feet  high,  and  the  summit  is  about  2,^,  the  most  modesb 
climber  can  accomplish  it.  A  little  way  along  the  road,  to  the 
right,  from  the  station,  you  begin  to  ascend,  and  climb  ovet 
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:  grassy  slopes  to  the  ridge  in  front  {not  that  on  the  left,  unless 
you  take  it  to  avoid  boggy  places.)  From  the  ridge  turn  right 
to  the  cairn  on  the  summit  (1^  hour),  and  this  is  the  view  -. — 
Northwards,  almost  over  Arrenig  Fach  on  the  other  side  of  the 
railway,  the  hills  about  Bettws-y-Coed  are  to  be  seen,  and  the 
Vale  of  the  Conway  beyond ;  then  carrying  your  eye  left, 
"Talyfan  (near  Penmaenmawr),  the  Camedds  (Llewelyn  and 
Dafydd),  Moel  Siabod  (nearer),  and  over  that  mountain  the 
rocky  head  of  Try  fan,  the  Glydera  on  one  side  of  the  Vale  of 
Llanberis  and  Snowdon  on  the  other,  Moel  Hebog,  and  (nearer), 
Moelwyn,  the  sea  about  Portmadoc  and  Pwllheli,  Trawsfynydd 
Tillage,  Rhinogs  Fawr  and  Fach,  with  Drws  Ardudwy  between, 
looking  like  the  letter  V,  Diphwys,  a  peep  into  the  Ganllwyd 
Valley,  Cynwch,  on  which  the  Precipice  Walk  runs,  Rhobell 
Fawr  with  Moel  Offirwm  over  the  ri^ht  shoulder  of  it,  and 
Oader  beyond,  the  Arans  and  Bwlwi-y-Groes ;  nearer,  the 
village  of  Llanuwchllyn  at  one  end  of  Bala  Lake  and  Bala  at 

-  the  other,  the  valley  of  the  Dee  and  the  Berwyns  beyond  that 
town  ;  and  lastly  Moel  Fammau  and  the  Clwydian  range.  Llyn 
Arrenic  is  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountain,  and  can  be 

>  reached  by  starting  over  the  hill  side  from  the  station  in  about 
a  mile,  or  half  an  hour.  The  easiest  way  is  to  keep  along  the 
road  to  the  left,  and  strike  an  old  road  to  the  lake — say  three 

-  quarters  of  an  hour.  A  peculiar  echo,  described  by  some  visitors 
as  resembling  '*  an  echo  played  on  the  keys  of  a  piano,"  can  be 
awakened  there. 

BALA     TO     FCSTINiOa     BY     RAIL. 

Tbe  railway  which  runs  from  Bala  to  Festiniog  passM  through  soms  flne 

-  mountain  scenery.  The  second  half  of  the  Journey  is  the  most  interesting. 
The  Ihie  follows  the  valley  of  the  Tryweryn  river  for  upwards  of  eleven 
miles,  runs  between  the  two  Arrenigs,  and  at  Llyn  Tryweryn,  a  lake  lying 

^  to  the  left  of  the  Festiniog  road,  reaches  its  highest  point  (1,278  feet),  one  of 
the  highest  of  any  railway  in  Wales.    After  leaving  Bala,  at  first  there  is 

•  nothing  striking  in  the  scenery,  but  when  Frongoch  station  is  passed,  and 
as  the  Arrenigs  are  approached,  the  little  river  winds  in  a  broad  valley 
surrounded  by  barren  hills.  Arrenig  staticm  is  passed,  and  soon  after  the 
line  diverges  from  the  high  road  to  Festiniog,  which  takes  a  shorter  course 
over  high  ground.  At  a  little  over  12  miles  Uie  Lladron  brook  is  crossed  on 
a  viaduct  of  nine  arches,  of  96  feet  q[>an,  and  104  feet  in  height,  and  the 
way  then  lies  along  the  secluded  Cwm  Prysor,  where  the  engineers  have  cut 
into  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  high  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  There 
is  something  very  impressive  in  sweeping  round  the  hill-side  on  this  terraced 
railway,  and  the  Rhlnog  range  of  mountains  in  front  adds  to  the  effect. 
About  two  miles  from  the  viaduct  a  little  mound,  Casttdl  PrysQr,  the  site 
of  a  Roman  fort,  is  on  the  left,  and  now,  looking  down  the  new  valley 
which  is  entered  here,  Cader  Idris  fills  up  the  distance.  We  are  approach- 
ing Trawsfynydd,  but  the  line  bends  to  the  right,  leaving  the  village  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  left.  Now  other  mountains  come  in  view, 
Moel  Heboff  and  Moelwyn ;  another  Roman  station,  Tomen-y-Mur,  is  seen 
on  the  right,  and  then  the  train  draws  up  at  Maentwrog  Road  (2  miles  from 

•  the  village.)   The  next  two  miles  are  full  of  beauty—the  peaked  summit  of 
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TAooi  Siabod  rises  to  the  right  of  the  fine  group  of  the  Moelwyns,  we  see 
•VMtiiiiog  over  the  ralley  of  the  Cynfael,  and,  crossmg  it,  have  exquisite 
C^Umpees  of  the  Vale  of  Festiniog  before  we  reach  the  station.  OX  Festiniog 
^re  hare  ahready  gossiped  on  page  104. 

BALA    TO    DOLQELLEY    AND     BARMOUTH. 

The  tourist  bound  for  Dolgelley  travels  back  from  Bala  to  the 
function,  and  there  changes  carriages ;  but  before  we  leave  the 
Dee,  whose  course  we  have  followed  so  far,  it  is  worth  while 
laying,  for  the  benefit  of  the  philologist,  that  some  Welsh 
scholars  (notably  the  late  Canon  Williams)  contend  that  the 
-original  name  of  the  Dee  was  Dwrdu  (Blackwater),  as  it  is  often 
called  by  the  people  living  near  its  banks,  and  not  Dyfrdwy, 
which  is  the  name  invariably  given  to  it  in  modem  Welsh 
literature,  and,  translated,  means  either  *'  the  divine  stream  **  or 
**  Uie  combination  of  two  streams." 

.  After  leaving  Bala  Junction^  we  pass,  on  our  right,  Castell 
Cronw,  Arrenig  across  the  lake  rears  its  head  grandlv  behind 
XJanycil  Church,  and  the  train  runs  along  the  whole  length  of 
Uyn  Tegid.  The  flag  station,  at  a  point  where  the  water 
narrows  and  Glanllyn,  Sir  Watkin's  house,  is  seen  on  the  other 
-side,  is  the  station  the  baronet  uses  when  he  visits  the  district, 
and  a  little  steam-boat  meets  the  train  to  convey  the  party 
across.  Now  look  left.  Aran  Benllyn  rises  before  us,  and 
almost  immediately  the  train  pulls  up  at  Llanuwchllyn  StcUioUy 
where  the  view  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  mountaineers  can  alight  for  the  ascent  of  the 
Arans ;  but  they  are  nearer  the  summit  at  the  next  station, 
Drwsynant. 

As  we  Leave  Llanuwchllyn  we  enter  a  wild  moorland,  which, 

«s  we  pass  on,  becomes  enclosed  by  rugged  hills.    The  train 

runs  up  a  long  incline,  by  the  side  of  the  little  river  Dyfrdwy, 

4knd  after  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  reached  (over  750  feet), 

'Cader  Idris  is  seen  in  front. 

One  funny  story  is  suggested  by  the  Howel  Dda  inn  which  stands  on  the 
-  rij^t  of  the  line,  and  it^is  perhaps  as  true  as  many  other  stories  told  to 
travellers.  Here  it  is  as  we  once  put  it  into  form  from  the  somewhat  dis- 
jointed narrative  of  a  native.  "A  tourist  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind 
joined  the  coach  at  that  place  on  its  way  to  Bala.  Inside  he  found  a  stout 
gentieman  ei\joying  a  nap.  When  he  woke,  the  tourist  asked  whose  was 
uie  farm  they  were  just  passing.  *  Mine,'  was  the  reply,  and  the  gentleman 
again  slept.  Anotner  wakef m  moment,  and  another  question :  '  Whom 
may  that  mountain  belong  to  T  '  To  me ; '  followed  by  another  dose.  Again 
came  a  wakeful  moment,  and  the  question,  '  Do  you  know  who  is  the 
owner  of  that  valley?'  with  the  answer,  'I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  most 
of  it's  mine.'  No  more  questions  were  asked,  but  when  the  coach  reached 
Bala  the  tourist  bolted  into  the  hotel,  saying— 'I  have  been  riding  with 
•either  a  prince  or  the  devil.'  *  You  are  right,'  replied  a  native,  '  You  have 
.  Jteeik  riding  with  the  Prince  in  Wales,  ana  a  devil-ish  good  landlord  1 ' 
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The  descent  from  Drwsynant  Station  through  the  Wnioi». 
▼alley  to  Dolgelley  is  unmistakably  fine,  and  yields  some  of  thes> 
best  views  of  Cader.  The  rivulet  hurries  down  in  a  bare  and 
stony  bed,  here  and  there  fringed  with  trees,  and  it  is  all  very- 
Welsh  and  very  lovely.  Only  one  other  station,  BotU  Newyddy  is 
passed,  then  we  see  Dolserau  mansion,  near  the  Torrent  Walk, 
and  as  we  steam  into  Dolgelley  the  topmost  peak  of  Cader  sinks 
behind  the  nearer  ridge.  [For  Dolgelley  see  page  65.]  Betweea 
Dolgelley  and  Barmouth  the  Great  Western  train  runs  over  the 
Cambrian  Railway,  and  the  beauty  of  the  journey  from  Ruabon 
culminates  in  the  Estuary  of  the  Mawddach.  Two  miles  from 
Dolgelley  Penmctenpool  is  reached,  and  beyond  that  station  the- 
river  broadens,  and  the  view  is  superb,  especially  if  the  tide  is^ 
full.  Hills  of  every  shape  and  colour  are  round  about  us,  and 
we  seem  to  be  passing  a  succession  of  beautiful  lakes.  Arthog- 
is  passed,  and  beyond  the  next  station,  Barmouth  Junction,  the- 
train  crosses  the  long  bridge  to  Barmouth,  which  we  have- 
already  described.  [For  Barmouth  see  page  50,  and  for  thet 
Estuary,  page  64.] 
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WITH   THE    WILD   IRISHMAN. 

Cbester* 


A  JOURNEY  between  Chester  and  Holyhead  in  the  seven*- 
teenth  century  was  certainly  no  joke,  and  the  ''Great 
Mountain  Pass  of  Penman  More  "  was  accounted  a  very  formid- 
able Pass.  In  1685,  we  are  told  by  Macaulay,  a  Viceroy  going 
to  Ireland  was  five  hours  in  travelling  18  miles,  from  St.  Asaph 
to  Conway.  Between  Conway  and  Beaumaris  he  was  compelled 
to  walk  a  great  part  of  the  way  ;  and  his  wife  was  carried  on  a^ 
litter.  His  coacn  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of 
many  hands,  taken  after  hmi  entire.  Tne  Viceroy  seems  ta 
have  been  specially  favoured,  for  the  usual  plan  was  to  take 
carriages  to  pieces  at  Conway,  whence  they  were  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  sturdy  Welshmen  as  far  as  the  Menai  Straits. 
Between  seventy  and  eighty  years  ago  Telford  made  it  easy 
enough  to  drive  through  r^orth  Wales  oy  his  great  London  and 
Holynead  road,  which  runs  inland,  vi4  Llangollen,  Corwen,  and 
Bangor ;  and  when  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  Railway  was  first 
projected,  there  were  not  wanting  those  who  heartily  condemned 
:  a  line  along  the  coast,  arguing  that  Telford  had  shown  the  best 
^»;.  route  to  Ireland.  What  was  then  so  strongly  opposed  is  now 
one  of  the  best  travelled  bits  of  railway  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
traversed  by  one  of  the  fastest  trains — known  in  the  Railway 
World  as  the  Wild  Irishman  I 

But  before  we  start  along  the  coast,  something  must  be  said 
of  Chester  and  its  surroundings.     Of  the  City  of  Lleon  on  the- 
r>ee,  the  pride  of  by-gone  days  and  the  wonder  of  the  present 
age,  we  could  fill  pages,  and  no  tourist  who  arrives  at  the  rail- 
way station  for  the  nrst  time  should  omit  a  run  up  into  **  rare- 
old   Chester."     The  city,   which  has  a  population  of  about 
40,000,  is  chiefly  notable  for  its  Rows  and  its  Walls.     As  to  the- 
age  of  the  walls  there  is  an  endless  dispute.   Are  they  of  Roman 
or  medisdval  workmanship  ?  Mr.Loftus  Brock  agrees  altogether 
with  neither  opinion,  believing  that  the  old  foundations  have- 
been  preserved,  and  that  portions  of  the  walls  formed  of  un- 
mortared  or  large  stones  are  of  Roman  date,  but  that  by  far  the- 
largest  portions  visible  are  mediaeval. 

We  are  not  going  into  the  history  of  this  **Deva"  of  the- 
Komans,  the  traditional  **  Caer  Lleon ''  of  the  British,  because^ 
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history  can  be  read  at  home  ;  we  prefer  rather  to  tell  what  may- 
be seen  by  the  tourist  who  is,  as  tourists  generally  are,  in  a 
'hurry.  In  the  following  walk  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
-will  be  -visited,  but  there  are  many  more  to  see,  as  the  local 
handbooks  will  show.  If  the  visitor  makes  his  way,  on  foot  or 
on  the  tramcar,  up  the  new  and  broad  street  leading  from  the 
station,  it  will  in  a  few  minutes  take  him  into  the  old  line  of 
streets,  which,  turning  to  the  right  (close  to  the  chief  approach 
to  Grosvenor  Park),  will  leail  into  the  city.  He  will  speedily 
see  before  him  an  arch  spanniA^  the  road,  and  from  this  arch- 
way run  the  walls.  Passing;  under  the  arch  into  Eastgate  Street 
the  Rows  are  reached.  The  Rows  are  nothing  more  nor  less 
than — say,  three-storied  houses,  with  the  front  rooms  of  the 
second  storv  cut  away,  leaving  the  fronts  of  the  top  story  to 
rest  on  pillars.  Steps  lead  up  to  these  Rows,  and  visitors 
promenade  upon  the  ceilings  of  the  shops  below,  which  face  the 
street ;  and  in  front  of  other  and  more  fashionable  shops,  placed 
where  the  back  rooms  of  the  second  story  would  be  in  houses  of 
the  ordinary  kind.  The  Rows  are  found  in  Eastgate  Street, 
and  its  continuation,  Watergate  Street,  and  also  in  North- 
l^ate  Street  and  Bridge  Street,  which  run  right  and  left  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  nrst-named  streets.  In  Watergate  Street, 
on  the  left,  is  "God's  Providence  House,"  as  the  inscription 
•shows,  but  it  has  been  re-built  with  the  old  materials.  Still 
further  on  the  same  side  is  a  building  called  "Bishop  Lloyd's 
;  House,"  with  the  date  1615 upon  it,  and  covered  with  curious  carv- 
iing,  representing  scriptural  subjects.    Proceeding  along  Water- 

fate  Street,  Trinity  Church,  on  the  right,  contains  the  tombs  of 
'arnell  the  ppet,  and  Matthew  Henry  the  commentator,  whose 
•chapel  is  in  Trinity  Street ;  and  a  little  further,  up  an  entry  on 
<the  left,  opposite  Linen  Hall  Place,  is  the  old  palace  of  the 
Stanley  Family  (1591.)    A  few  steps  further  along  Watergate 
■Street  would  lead  through  the  Watergate  into  the  Roodee  ;  but 
■at  the  gate  the  Walls  can  be  ascended,  and,  turning  left,  followed 
past  the  fine  Grosvenor  Bridge,  the  Castle  (a  new  building,  with 
a  Norman  tower  near  it),  and  tKe  old  Dee  Bridge  (1280),  to  St. 
John's  Church,  outside  the  walls,  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
•early  in  the  tenth  century,  and  still  including  portions  of  a  very 
■ancient  structure.      The  tower  of  this  church  has  fallen  several 
times,  the  last  in  1881,  but  a  fine  Norman  nave  remains.     Con- 
tinuing along  the  walls,  the  Cathedral  is  passed  ;  and  then  the 
Phoenix  Tower,  from  which  Charles  I.  saw  his  army  defeated  on 
Rowton  Moor  on  September  27th,  1645  (not  September  24th,  as 
the  inscription  states),  can  be  ascended.    Another  tower,  just 
above  the  railway,  the  Water  Tower,  approached   through 
Bonewaldesthorne's  Tower,  is  now  a  Museum,  and  the  Pubuc 
Grounds  below  also  contain  many  Roman  remains.      When  the 
Watergate  is  reached  again,  the  circuit  is  complete  (about  2 
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miles),  and  the  visitor  can  return  along  Watergate  Street, 
■and  turn  up  Bridge  Street  to  see  the  ancient  Crypt  (one  of 
«everal  in  Chester),  at  the  back  of  the  premises  occupied  by  Mr. 
Newman,  ironmonger ;  and  nearly  opposite  Pierpoint  Lane,  an 
interesting  Roman  Hypocaust  and  Sudatory.  Retracing  his 
«teps  along  Bridge  Street,  and  continuing  along  Northgate 
Street,  the  Cath^ral  is  soon  reached,  through  the  fine  Abbey 
Oateway. 

There  are  more  interesting  cathedrals  than  that  of  Chester, 
•but  from  the  various  styles  of  its  architecture  it  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  studies  in  the  kingdom  for  a  young  architect.  It  was 
restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  and  the  curious  observer  may 
•discover  on  some  of  the  corbels  on  the  south-east  angle  of  the 
«outh  transept,  the  faces  of  Mr  Gladstone  and  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Inside,  the  Uhoir  will  delight  the  visitor,  who  should  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  stalls,  with  their  beautiful  canopies,  and 
the  folding  seats  called  misereres,  or  misericordiee.  The  ''Com- 
munion Table  "  was  the  happy  idea  of  the  late  Dean  Howson,  who 
thought  **  the  Holy  Table  might  suitably  receive  its  decoration 
from  the  forms  of  the  plants  connected  with  our  Saviour's 
Passion."  The  dean  soon  found  willing  helpers.  Mr.  Henry  Lee 
of  Sedgeley  Park,  a  prominent  Lanca^ire  X^onconformist,  who 
had  brought  wood  from  PalestiHe,  wherewith  to  make  a  pulpit 
for  a  Congregational  Church,  freely  placed  it  at  his  service  for 

the  Communion  Table,  and  Mr.  Armita^e  of  Tronfield  House, 
Altrincham,  carved  the  panels.  The  *'  slab  of  oak  at  the  top  is 
from  Bashan,  the  surface  decorations  are  olive,  from  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  shafts  at  the  angles  are  of  cedar  from  Lebanon." 
We  cannot  give  an  elaborate  description  of  the  cathedrsJ ;  but 
the  Chapter  House  is  particularly  interesting  to  the  architect 
and  the  antiquary. 

£kU<m  Hallt  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  is  not 
•quite  four  miles  from  Chester,  and  most  of  the  journey  can  be 
accomplished  by  boat  0.1  the  Dee.  Shilling  tickets,  to  be 
obtained  at  the  Stable  Yard  Entrance,  admit  visitors  in  the 
summer  months.  Tickets  for  the  Gardens,  also  Is.,  are  sold  at 
the  Garden  gate,  as  well  as  the  Grosvenor  Hotel  and  other 
places  in  Chester. 

For  H  award  en  Castle,  on  the  Welsh  side  of  Chester, 
Sandycro/ty  on  the  Holyhead  Line,  from  which  it  is  distant  1^  m., 
is  the  nearest  station,  and  the  road  from  there  is  plain.  But 
suppose  we  approach  it  by  way  of  Broughtoiiy  five  miles  along 
the  Mold  and  Denbigh  line.  The  way  from  Broughton  station 
Is  along  the  Hawarden  road  for  one  mile,  and  for  another 
through  the  pleasant  park,  where  the  modern  house  and  the 
ancient  castle  are  reacned,  side  by  side.  The  castle,  so  well 
known  by  name  from  its  modern  associations,  has  often  figured 
in  history.     It  was  a  bone  of  contention  when  English  and 
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Welsh  were  striving  for  mastery  ;  and  it  stood  more  than  one 
siege  in  jbhe  Cromwellian  wars.  General  Mytton  assaulted  and 
t0(3L  it ;  Sergeant  Glynne,  a  friend  of  Cromwell's,  became  the 
purchaser  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants  it  has  continued 
to  this  day.  Little  now  remains  except  the  keep,  partly 
mantled  with  ivy,  which  stands  on  high  ground,  and  from  its- 
summit  commands  an  extensive  view,  but  is  so  embosomed  in 
trees  that  only  a  keen  eye  can  detect  it  from  a  distance.  The 
castle  and  park  are  generally  open  in  the  afternoon.  The  drive 
winds  round  the  ruin,  for  another  half  mile,  to  the  village  and 
the  church,  w^hich  is  often  crowded  on  Sunday,  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  occasionally  reads  the  lessons ;  and  from  the  church- 
yard there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dee.  A  church 
was  founded  here  in  very  early  times ;  and  there  is  a  legend 
that,  in  946,  the  rood  or  cross  having  fallen  on  the  head  of  the 
Castellan's  wife,  it  was  thrown  by  some  Jews  into  the  Dee,  and 
carried  by  the  tide  to  Chester — hence  "Roodee,  Isle  of  the 
Cross."  Here  a  road  runs  down  to  Queen's  Ferry  station  in  les» 
than  two  miles  ;  but  another  castle  can  be  reached  by  keepine 
on  through  the  village,  past  Trueman's  Hill,  the  site  of  an  old 
British  fortification,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  when,  after  crossing 
a  yellow  stream,  a  path  runs  up,  on  the  right,  past  a  cottage 
(where  the  key  is  kept),  and  across  a  couple  of  fields  to  a  great 
dinele.  Evoloe  Castle,  of  whose  history  little  is  known,  is  & 
small  and  not  a  beautiful  ruin,  but  its  situation,  in  a  dingle,  i& 
remarkable.  [The  visitor,  retracing  his  steps  along  the  road  for 
half  a  mile,  will  find,  by  the  Boar's  Head,  another  road 
running  down  to  Queen's  Ferry  Station  in  2  miles.]  Three 
miles  further  on  the  road  is  Nortkopy  worth  visiting  for  its 
church  ;  and  Northop  is  three  miles  from  Flint.  About  three 
miles  west  of  Northop,  on  Halkin  Mountain,  is  Mod-y-Gaery  a 

good  specimen  of  an  ancient  stronghold.    But  we  return  to 
hester  for  the  track  of  the  Irish  Mail. 
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f  IIRAVELLING  from  Chester  to  Holyhead,  we  first  pass  through 
X  and  under  part  of  tne  city,  then  run  past  the  Roodee,  cross 
the  Dee,  and  at  Saltney  branch  to  the  right  from  the  Great 
Western.  We  see  Moel  Fammau,  with  its  tower,  and  Hawarden 
Church,  and  the  trees  of  the  park,  with  perhaps  the  fiaj  flying^ 
from  the  castle,  before  passing  Qiieen's  Ferry,  A  little 
beyond  Queen's  Ferry,  the  Dee  is  spanned  by  a  new  railwav 
bridge,  on  a  line  connecting  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  wiw 
North  Wales. 
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There  is  nothing  more  to  arrest  our  attention  until  we  arrive 
■^t  Flinty  and  there  we  have  on  our  right  one  relic  of  the  good 
•old  times  to  which  an  interesting  history  attaches;  but  the 
■Castle  ruins  in  themselves  scarcely  warrant  our  losing  the  train 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  them,  and  the  town,  like  too  much 
•of  this  part  of  the  coast,  is  an  ugly  collection  of  works  and 
dwelling  houses. 

The  Castle,  now  so  inaigniflcant,  is  famous  in  hlstorv.  It  was  built  by 
Edward  I.  "It  was  the  meeting  place  of  Edward  II.  with  Piers  Gaveflton ; 
it  was  taken  by  Llewelyn ;  was  given  by  Edward  III.  to  the  Black  Prince ; 
passed  to  the  De  Veres  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  was  garrisoned 
by  Sir  Roger  Mostyn  for  Charles  I. ;  captured  by  General  M^ton,  and 
dismantled  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1647."  It  was  in  this  castle  that  the 
-meeting  between  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke,  described  by  Shakspeare, 
took  place ;  and  we  must  repeat  the  oft-told  story  of  Froissart,  about 
Richard  the  Second's  Greyhound.  Math  was  a  splendid  animal,  and  like 
-do«i  generally,  greatly  attached  to  his  master ;  but  it  would  appear  that  he 
bad  a  good  deal  of  human  nature  in  him  after  all,  for  when  his  instinct  told 
>him,  as  they  left  flint  Castle,  that  it  was  all  up  with  Richard,  he  followed 
him  no  longer  but  fawned  upon  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

We  are  now  14  miles  from  Chester,  and  looking  over  the 
•estuary  of  the  Dee  can  see  Parkgate,  once  a  fashionable  water- 
ing place  for  the  people  gf  Lancashire.  In  a  few  moments  wo 
reach  Bagilltf  the  line  here  running  almost  into  the  water,  and 
so  aflfording  us  a  good  view  of  the  widening  estuaiy.  Five 
minutes  more,  and  a  glimpse  may  be  obtained  of  the  ruins  of 
Basinffwerk  Abbey,  amongst  the  trees  on  a  gentle  eminence  on 
the  left,  near  a  lofty  chimney  and  the  junction  of  a  mineral  line 
with  the  railway.  Then  we  arrive  at  Holy  well  station, 
where  we  purpose  leaving  the  train  in  order  to  visit  one  of  the 
Seven  Wonders  of  Wales. 

A  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  will  take  you  to  Basingwerk 
Abbey  and  St.  Winefride's  Well.  Following  the  road  to  the  town 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  turning  to  the  left  at  the  **  Royal  Hotel," 
Boksingwtrk  Abbey  is  almost  immediately  seen  on  the  right. 

Who  the  original  founder  of  this  Cistercian  Establishment  was  is  not 
known,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  existed  in  the  twelfth  century.  It  shared 
the  fate  of  so  many  other  religious  houses  in  1535,  but  is  said  to  hare  been 
.TeylTed  by  Mary,  and  still  later,  Roman  Catholics  were  buried  here,  for  it 
was  a  favourite  place  of  interment  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  sacred 
Well  of  St.  Winefride.  The  ruins,  with  which  some  ruined  farm  buildings 
are  mixed  up,  are  interesting  to  the  antiquary  and  the  architect,  but 
squalid  in  their  surroundings  and  scarcely  beautiful  to  the  untrained  eye. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  more  care  is  not  taken  to  preserve  them. 

Near  the  Abbey  there  are  faint  traces  of  Watt's  Dyke,  which 
we  have  mentioned  in  Part  I.  A  path  leads  from  the  ruins  to 
«  grimy  lane,  which  runs  into  the  road  you  left  at  the  ''Royal 
Hotel,"and  the  road  leads  to  WInef  ride's  Well, reached  soon 
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after  passing  under  a  bridge.  Tickets  (2d. )  are  bought  at  the- 
new  building  on  the  left,  close  beyond  which  is  the  old  chapel 
over  the  weU. 

The  legend  of  St.  Winefride  ia  thus  told  by  the  late  Mr.  Tlmbs :— "  In  the 
seventh  century  lived  a  virgin  of  the  name  of  Winiftede,  of  noble  parents : 
her  father,  Thewith,  being  a  rich  noble,  and  second  man  in  the  kingdom  of 
North  Wales,  next  to  the  king.  At  a  very  early  age  she  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  her  maternal  uncle,  Beuno,  a  hol^  man  and  a  priest.  Under  his 
care  she  lived,  with  certain  other  pious  maidens,  in  a  small  nnnnerv  erected 
for  her  by  her  father,  near  the  site  where  the  spring  now  is.  Having  been 
seen  by  Caradoc,  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  struck  by  her  great  brnxi^,  and^ 
finding  it  imposrible  to  gain  her  in  marriage,  he  attempt^  to  cany  her  oS 
by  force ;  she  fled  towards  the  church,  pursued  by  the  Prince,  who,  on  his 
overtaking  her,  in  the  madness  of  his  rage,  drew  out  his  sabre  and  struck 
off  her  head.  The  severed  head  bounded  down  the  hill,  entered  the  church 
door,  and  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  St.  Beuno  was  officiating. 
Where  the  head  rested,  a  spring  of  uncommon  size  burst  forth— a  fragrant 
moss  adorned  its  sides;  her  blood  spotted  the  stones,  which,  like  the 
flowers  of  Adonis,  annually  commemorate  the  fact  by  assuming  colours  un< 
known  to  them  at  other  times.  St.  Beuno  took  up  the  head,  and,  at  his 
prayers  and  intercessions,  it  was  united  to  the  body— the  virgin  wa* 
restored  to  life,  and  lived  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  fifteen  years  afterwards." 
Restored  to  life,  Winefride  took  the  Veil,  and  became  Abbess  of  a  convent 
at  Qwytherin,  in  Denbighshire  (7  mileS  from  Llanrwst).  On  her  second 
death  there  she  was  buried,  but  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  some  monks 
managed  to  get  possession  of  her  remains,  and  carry  them  to  Shrewsbury* 
where  the  bones  are  still  supposed  to  lie  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

Whether  the  Well  became  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales  because  of 
its  miraculoius  powers  or  for  its  extraordinary  flow  of  water,  we  cannot  say, 
but  for  the  latter  it  deserved  its  place  in  the  list.  Pennant  estimated  the 
flow  at  twenty-one  tons  a  minute ;  later  topographers  say  one  hundred  tons 
a  minute,  and  that  the  basin  will  hold  two  hundred  tons  (or  "tuns*" 
according  to  some  writers)  of  water,  which,  when  emptied,  can  be  re-filled 
in  two  mmutes.  On  the  ilth  July,  1731,  a  wager  was  laid  to  decide  the 
flow,  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  seems  to  Imve  acted  as  umpire.  To. 
the  surprise  of  the  company,  tne  well  filled  in  less  than  two  minutes ;  but 
the  flow  of  water,  we  believe,  has  been  reduced  in  these  degenerate  days. 
The  moss  which  clings  to  the  sides  of  the  well  is  the  Jungermannia 
Atplenundes—ynlggrly  called  St.  Winefride's  Hair.  Some  of  the  stones  ar« 
coated  with  a  vegetable  ^wth  called  by  Linnnus  Bisstu  Idithui  ;  and  a» 
this  is  ruddy,  of  course  it  is  unquestionably  St.  Winefride's  blood.  The 
gothic  chapel  over  the  weU  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  by  the  mother 
of  Henry  VII,     ,.  ^         _^      '■^:  .^'-*'-^  '*^^ 

The  Well,  where  public  baths  have  been  constructed,  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  but  has  been  leased  by  him  to  the 
Corporation  of  Holywell  for  a  thousand  years  at  £1  per  annum, 
and  the  Corporation  let  it  to  the  Catholics.  Its  miraculous 
powers  are  still  believed  in  by  members  of  that  communion,  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  collection  of  crutches  left  behind, 
there  must  have  been  a  period  when  something  healed  the  sick 
who  thronged  the  sacred  spot.  In  1871  Ijovd  Denbigh,  writing 
to  the  Tablet,  thought  it  would  be  scarcely  figurative  here  to 
say  that  "the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,"  &c.,  and  he 
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added  thafc  through  the  miracles  performed  Protestants  had 
been  converted  to  the  true  faith.  It  has  been  feared  at  times, 
however,  that  the  Well  might  disappear,  for,  according  to  gen- 
eral belief,  the  water  flows  through  a  subterranean  channel 
called  the  Caleb  Bell  Vein,  in  Halkin  Mountain,  and  a  scheme 
for  thoroughly  draining  the  mountain  might  destroy  this 
Wonder  of  Wales  altogether.  If  we  may  accept  the  theory  of 
some  geologists,  the  waters  have  their  origin  in  the  Eglwyseg 
Bocks  above  Llangollen  !  The  spring  has  ever  been  a  favourite 
resort  of  pilgrims,  among  whom  may  be  named  William  the 
Conqueror,  Henry  II. ,  Edward  I. ,  and  James  11. ,  who  *  *  touched 
for  the  evil "  on  the  steps  of  the  well ;  and  in  quite  recent  times 
it  has  not  been  without  distinguished  visitors,  whose  presence 
was  not  altogether  caused  by  curiosity.  Amongst  others  we 
may  mfintiOP  BanieJ^  O'Connell,  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  the 
King  of  the  Belgiansr*       •  ■    •>» 

In  HolyweH  church  an  old  bell  was  foimerly  shown,  which  was  used  in  a 
novel  way  to  call  people  to  worship.  The  position  of  the  church  causing 
any  bells  there  to  be  inaudible  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  a  peripatetic 
ringer  used  to  be  employed,  whose  performances  were  thus  described  by 
Warner :— "  A  leather  strap  is  suspended  round  his  neck,  and  a  large  and 
heavy  bell  attached  to  it,  which  rests  upon  a  cushion  buckled  over  his  knee. 
Thus  accoutred,  he  traverses  the  town,  jingling  his  bell,  to  the  surprise  of 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  custom."  The  performances  of  this 
"  walking  steeple"  (as  they  called  him),  novel  as  they  were,  will  not  compare 
with  those  of  the  sexton  of  a  Welsh  village  church,  who,  when  his  bell  got 
out  of  order,  mounted  the  church  tower  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  sum- 
moned the  leading  parishioners  by  name ;  literally  "  singing  out"  .*'— 

Shon  Morgan,  Shon  Shones, 

Shon  Morgan,  Shon  Shones, 

Shon  Shei^in,  Shon  Morgan, 

Shon  Shenkin,  Shon  Shones  1 
• 
From  Holywell  to  the  next  station,  Moatyn^  we  are  carried  in 
B  few  minutes,  and  we  pass  the  woods  of  Mostyn  Park,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  opposite  Mostyn  station.    The  Hall,  the 
seat  of  the  Mostyns,  is  a  veritable  museum  of  Welsh  relics,  and 
it  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  remarkable  escape  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII. ,  from  some  troops  of 
Richard  III.     The  party  was  on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to 
dinner  when  Richard's  troopers  disturbed  the  banquet,  and 
Henry  had  to  make  his  escape  through  a  window.    We  are  told 
that  on  evenr  occasion  of  a  more  than  usually  important  feast  at 
Mostyn  Hall  the  knife  and  fork  Henry  used  are  to  this  day  laid 
on  the  banqueting  table.     Amongst  the  relics  at  Mostyn  is  a 
silver  harp,  once  an  Eisteddfod  prize,  and  the  original  commis-         . 
sion  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  hold  the  Eisteddfod  at.'    ^ 
Caerwys  in  1568.     About  two  miles  from  Mostyn  is  Downing,    '^ 
also  celebrated  for  its  antiquities,  well  known  as  the  residence 
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of  Pennant,  whom  we  often  quote  ;  and  not  far  from  Downing 
ia  the  Roman  Catholic  Convent  of  Fantasa. 

Six  miles  from  Mostyn  by  rail  we  reach  PrestatyUy  passing  on 
our  right,  about  half  way,  the  Point  of  Ayr  Lightnonse,  and 
afterwards,  on  our  left,  one  of  the  white  stations  of  the  old 
semaphore  system*  connecting  the  Welsh  Coast  with  Liverpool, 
used,  before  the  electric  telegraph  was  invented,  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  ships.  This  particular  building  is  retained  for 
the  modem  wires,  but  others  are  disused.  Higher  up  the  hill, 
near  Prestatyn,  we  see  the  remains  of  a  still  older  telegraph 
station.  We  have  now  left  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  ana  tne 
works  that  disfigure  it,  and  are  close  to  the  end  of  the  Clwy- 
-dian  range  of  hills.  As  we  proceed  towards  Rhyl,  in  front,  if  it 
is  fine,  we  see  the  Great  Orme's  Head  and  Penmaenmawr,  and 
■have  our  first  glimpse  of  the  greater  mountains — Camedd  Llew- 
-olyn  and  the  long  range  of  which  it  is  the  highest  point ;  to 
our  left  we  have  Moel  Fammau,  and,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
vale,  Moel-y-Gamelin  and  Moel  Forfydd,  hills  near  Llangollen. 
About  a  mile  away  is  the  well  known  Talaigoch  Mine,  at  the 
foot  of  a  greyish  hill,  and  immediately  beyond,  the  scanty  ruins 
of  Dyserth  Castle  are  seen  on  the  summit  of  a  green  hill.  In  a 
minute  or  two  we  arrive  at  Rhyl,  where  we  must  leave  the 
Wild  Irishman's  course  for  a  time,  and  explore  in  more  than 
•one  direction. 
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By  5ea.— ExcarsioiiB  by  steamer  to  Llandudno,  theMenal  Straits, 
'^c.    The  Liverpool  steamer  calls  occasionally. 

By  i2oa(2.— BJinddlan  Castle,  3  (2^  by  field  path),  Bodelwyddan 

'Church,  5^,  St.  George'    5,  St.  Asaph,  5^,  Cefn  Caves,  8^,  Denbigh, 

.11,  Dyserth,  3^,  Newmarket,  5},  Maen  Achwyfan,  8,  Cwm,  5^, 

Prestatyn,  along  the  sands,  4,  Towyn,  3,  Pensam,  along  the  sands, 

4,  Abergele,  6. 

By  RnU. 

[Distances  along  the  coast,  e.g.  to  Conway,  are  much  the  same 
by  rail  or  road,  but  parts  of  a  mile  are  reckoned  as  whole  miles  in 
railway  distances.  Distances  to  places  off  the  line  are  from  the 
end  cf  the  railway  Journey.]  Chester,  30  m.,  Colwyn  Bay,  11, 
Conway,  16,  Llandudno,  18,  Penmaenmawr,  20,  Aber.  25,  Bangor, 
30,  Uanrwst,  26,  Bettws-y-Coed,  30,  Carnarvon,  39,  Llanberis,  48, 
Corwen,  30,  Caerwys,  18,  Mold,  28. 

Jthuddlanf  4,  for  Castle,  ^c,  Bodelwyddan  Church,  2^ 
Dyserth,  2^. 

St.  Asaph,  6,  for  Cathedral,  Cefn  Caves,  3. 

Tr^nant,  9,  for  Cefn  Caves,  2^,  Tremeirchion  Cavea  and  Bryn- 
4t)ella,  3,  St.  Beuno's  College,  3^. 

DenMph,  12,  for  Castle,  &c. 

Jiuthin,  18,  for  Moel  Fammau,  about  6. 
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Prestatyn,  4,  for  Dyserth,  2^,  Newmarket  Cop,  or  Cross,  3. 

Mostyuy  10,  for  Park,  Maen  y  Chwyfan  [also  called  Ach^vynfan]  or 
<larreg,  3,  Whitford,  2^,  Downing,  2. 

UolyvoeUt  14,  for  Basmgwerk  Abbey  and  Winefride's  WeU,  IJ. 

Sanctyer^j  25,  for  Hawarden  Castle,  1^. 

PeTwam,  6,  for  Abergele,  }m.,  St.  George'     3  m. 

LlanduUu,  8,  for  Llysfaen  Old  TelMnrapb.  2. 

Snowdonian  excursions  by  train  and  coach  ran  in  connection  with 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway ;  and  two  rounds  may  be 
mentioned,  for  walking  or  driving,  to  see  many  of  the  attractions 
of  Rhyl  district  in  a  short  time :— Train  to  Rhuddlan,  walk  past 
Dyserth  and  Dyserth  Castle,  Newmarket,  and  Maen  Achwyfan, 
and  through  Mostvn  Park,  to  Mostyn  station,  about  11  m.  Train 
to  St.  Asaph,  and  walk  to  Cefn  Caves,  and  from  there,  past  the 
Cross  Foxes  Inn,  through  Kinmel  Park  and  St.  George  to  Pen- 
sarn,  about  11  m.  [or  from  Cross  Foxes  past  Bodelwydoan  Church 
to  Rhuddlan  station,  shortening  the  walk  to  9^  m.] 

EHYL  is  a  place  which  has  grown  rapidly  from  a  village  to  a 
town  of  7|000  Inhabitants  in  the  winter  time,  and  double 
^hat  number  in  the  summer.  Over  and  over  again  during  the 
last  twenty  years  or  so  we  have  heard  tourists  ask  what  it  is 
that  makes  Rhyl  attractive.  Its  situation  is  flat ;  there  are  no 
(Tocks,  and  no  hills  within  three  miles  of  the  place  ;  yet  Rhyl 
has  grown  rapidly.  But  its  popularity  can  be  accounted  for. 
First,  it  is  readily  aiccessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  several 
English  counties  ;  then  the  air  is  pure  and  bracing,  the  sands, 
from  which  the  tide  recedes  for  more  than  a  mile  at  low  water, 
-are  firm  and  pleasant  to  walk  on,  lodgings  reasonable — a  great 
.attraction  ;  and  although  not  in  itself  on  the  most  inviting 
«pot,  it  is  ''  backed  up"  by  tbe  Vale  of  Clwyd  for  pleasant  and 
interesting  excursions.  Rhyl  is  emphatically  a  resort  for  sea- 
bathing families ;  and  for  health  there  is  perhaps  no  place  to 
beat  it. 

Rhyl,  we  are  informed,  is  remarkable  for  its  small  rainfall, 
and  the  infrequency  of  mist  and  fog  in  the  winter.  The  light- 
ness of  the  sou  is  favourable  to  the  rapid  absorption  of  moisture, 
80  that  all  traces  of  rain  speedily  disappear  from  the  surface ; 
and  its  drinking  water  is  Drought  from  Llannefydd,  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  the  south-east.  There  is  ^ood  hotel  s^commoda- 
tion,  and  there  are  lodging  houses  to  suit  all  purses. 

The  town  is  too  new  to  afiford  attractions  to  antiquarieb,  and 
it  contains  no  special  object  of  interest ;  further  than  the  usual 
Promenade  Pier  and  other  "common  objects  of  the  sea  shore." 
There  are  baths  enclosed  as  well  as  baths  in  the  open  ;  horses 
"to  drive,  and  horses,  as  well  as  donkeys,  to  ride ;  there  is  an 
.ample  market  hall,  and  there  are  fourteen  acres  of  '*  Palace  and 
Summer  Gardens ;"  and  on  Sunday  all  ecclesiastical  tastes  are 
49uited.  Pleasant  excursions  in  the  summer  time  are  made  by 
brakes,  which  run  to  Dyserth,  Rhuddlan,  Bodelwyddan  Church, 
^t.   Asaph   and   the  Cefn  Caves,   Abergele,   Gwrych  Castle, 
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Colwyn  Bay,  and  other  placesi.  The  Bodelwyddan  brakes  ruit 
on  Sunday  as  well  as  week  days,  and  are  generally  crowded. 
The  service  of  railway  trains  is  convenient,  and  those  who 

E refer  a  sea  voyage  can  occasionally  travel  by  steamer  from 
liverpool  in  less  than  two  hours.  Rhyl  does  little  in  the  way 
of  shipping,  but  the  few  small  vessels  which  come  there  fin» 
harbourage  in  the  Foryd,  as  the  mouth  of  the  Clwyd  is  called  ^ 
and  there  are  both  sailing  and  rowing  boats  for  visitors,  who* 
can  fish  in  the  sea ;  or,  if  they  wish  for  fresh  water,  they  can 
resort  to  the  Clwyd  above  Rhuddlan,  the  Elwy,  the  Wheeler^ 
and  other  streams  in  the  digtrict^  ^.--^  »r. 

Two  or  three  spots  easily  accessible  may  be  mentioned  for 
lazy  tourists,  for  the  sake  of  the  views.     The  Foryd  Bridge,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town,  commands  a  large  extent  of  the  Vale 
of  Clwyd,  and  the  pictures  are  all  the  prettier,  perhaps,  for 
being  framed  in  the  lattice  work  of  the  bridge.     Lookilig  ao#n 
the  river  the  tower  of  St.  Asaph  Cathedral  is  seen,  with  Bodel- 
wyddan spire  to  the  right  of  it,  and  Rhuddlan  Castle  to  thj& 
left.     Still  further  left  sharp  eyes    could  detect  the  scanty 
remains  of  Dyserth  Castle  on  a  little  hill  on  the  face  of  the 
range  which  bounds  the  vale ;  Newmarket  Cop,  fringed  with 
trees,  is  conspicuous  above  it,  and  the  grey  Moel  Hiradduff  to 
the  right  of  it.     Further  away  on  the  same  side,  tower-marKcd 
Moel  Fammau  crowns  the  range ;  and  many  another  height  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  is  only  enjoyed  to  perfection 
at  high  tide,  when  the  estuary  is  full.  Another  bridge,  at  the  east 
end  of  Rhyl,  the  Gladstone  Railway  Bridge,  near  Brighton  Road^ 
also  commands  a  wide  prospect,  and  then  there  is  the  end  of 
the  pier — quite  a  respectable  walk  for  some  people,  for  it  is 
more  than  700  yards  long — where  the  mountains  of  the  Carnedd 
range  are  seen  to  advantieige,  and  there  is  a  good  view  of  the- 
coast.    Carnedd  Llewelyn — the  highest  sunmiit  in  Wales  next> 
to  Snowdon — is  the  rounded,  hollow-breasted  mountain  whicb^ 
is  visible  from  the  parade,  immediately  over  Gwrych  Castle  b^ 
yond  Abergele  ;  the  next  mountain  of  the  range  to  the  left  is 
Pen  Helyg,  and  then  Penllithrig-y-Wrach,  which  rises  close  to- 
Capel  Curig.     To  the  right  of  Llewelyn  is  Foel  Fras,  another 
rounded  summit ;  Talyfan  is  to  the  left  of  the  lofty  chimneys 
of  Llandulas,  and  Penmaenmawr  rises  boldly  to  the  left   of 
Colwyn ;  then  we  have  the  Conway  Mountain  and  the  hills  on 
the  promontory  of  Creuddyn,  including  the  Great  and  Little 
Orme.     We  see  the  tel^raph  station  at  the  extremity  of  the 
former,  the  village  of  Llandrillo,  with  Plas  Euryn,  the  houses 
which  line  Colwyn  Bay,  Llandulas  with  the  Llysfaen  telegraph 
station  above  it,  and  many  other  spots  which  the  visitor  with 
spare  time  on  his  hands  may  interest  himself  in  identifying. 
AH  this  is  to  be  seen  from  the  parade,  and  the  end  of  the  pier^ 
gives  us  command  of  a  still  more  extensive  panorama. 
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EXCURSIONS     FROM     RHYL.— TO     RHUDDLAN     CASTLE    ANO- 

BOOELWYDDAN     CHURCH. 

Rhuddlan  Castle,  three  miles  by  road,  or  two  aid  at 
half  by  a  field  path  starting  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  is 
best  reached  by  train  or  brake.    [For  the  field  path,  cross  th« 
railway  bridge  on  the  Chester  side  of  the  station,  keep  straight^ 
on,  soon  turn  up  Victoria  Road  on  the  right,  in  which  you  willl 
find  a  stile  on  the  left,  at  the  beginning  of  the  path.]    Between- 
the  village  and  the  sea  is  the  Marsh  of  Rhuddlan  (M6rfa  Rhudd- 
lan) where  the  armies  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Welsh  leaden 
Caradoc  met  in  795,  and  where  the  Saxons  sorely  beat  the  Cymiy. 
If  you  have  a  chance,  get  some  Welsh  harper  to  play  tot  you  the 
air  "Morfa  Rhuddlan : "  you  will  say  it  well  expresses  the  weep- 
ing and  wailing  which  that  fated  day  caused.     The  ivy-covered' 
towers  of  the  Castle,  a  picturesque  object  from  the  railway 
station,  stand  above  the  river,  which  is  here  navigable  for  very 
small  vessels,  the  Clwyd  and  the  Elwy  having  united  their 
waters  about  a  mile  above  the  village.     A  relic  of  antiquity  in 
the  village  street  which  takes  you  from  the  station  towards  the 
ruins  has  obtained  a  name  under  false  pretences.    On  one  of  the 
houses  an  inscription  records  that  Edward  I.  held  a  Parliament 
there ;  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  statement,  but  it  was  at^ 
Rhuddlan  that  Edward  promised  the  Welsh  a  prince  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English  ! 

Rhuddlan  Castle  was  founded  in  the  11th  century,  and  played^ 
a  considerable  part  in  the  wars  between  the  English  and  th» 
Welsh.  Henry  II.  strengthened  it,  Owain  Gwynedd  knocked  i<> 
to  pieces,  and  it  had  an  eventful  history.  In  1399  Richard  II. 
was  here,  a  prisoner,  and  it  shared  the  fate  of  many  other 
strongholds  in  the  Cromwellian  wars,  when  it  was  taken  by 
Mytton,  and  afterwards  dismantled.  From  the  castle  a  walk: 
through  a  wood  by  the  river  leads  to  a  mound,  the  site,  it  is  said> 
of  an  ancient  stronghold,  and  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  view  ;. 
and  from  the  mound  a  footpath  runs  to  Abbey  or  Plas  Newydd 
farm,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  east.  The  farm  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  Priory  of  Dominican  Friars,  part  of  which 
remains  in  the  outhouses ;  and  the  visitor  who  enters  the  farm- 
yard will  see  the  figure  of  a  knight  of  the  13th  century  in  the  wall 
of  the  building  on  the  eastern  side.  Another  house,  seen  from 
here  across  the  fields,  is  called  Spital  (Hospital  abbreviated)  on 
the  ordnance  map,  and  points  to  the  ti  ne  when  there  waa 
probably  a  House  of  Templars  at  Rhuddlan ;  and  about  half  a^ 
mile  south  of  Spital,  on  an  eminence  by  the  side  of  the  road,  is- 
the  stump  of  an  ancient  cross  (Crugyn  Cross. ) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  a  remarkable  sermon,  which 
had  a  very  remsmLable  effect,  was  delivered  at  Bhuddlan  by  John 
Ellas,  a  great  Welsh   preacher  of   the   Calvinistic    Methodist   Church... 
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It  was  the  time  of  harvest,  when  the  reapers  assembled  in  the  streets  on 
Sunday  to  be  hired,  buying  and  selling  went  on,  and  the  place  was  given  up 
to  revelry.  Elias  was  wameil  of  the  risk  he  ran,  but  he  was  fearless,  and 
we  read  that  after  he  had  spoken  for  a  short  time  "  the  jpeople  were  seized 
with  awe,"  his  text  being  a  most  appropriate  one :  "  Six  days  shalt  thou 
work,  but  on  the  seventh  thou  shalt  rest,  in  earing  time  and  in  harvest  thou 
«halt  rest."  The  audience  soon  became  "  panic  struck,"  and  it  is  said,  after 
Elias's  preaching  campaign,  "such  misdeeds  were  never  seen  again  in 
fihuddlan." 

Rhuddlan  is  the  best  station  for  Bodolwyddan  Church, 
inear  the  hall  of  that  name,  a  castellated  building,  the 
property  of  Sir  W.  G.  Williams,  Bart.,  the  present  represen- 
Imtiye  oT  the  founder  of  the  family.  Sir  William  Williams,  who 
made  himself  useful  to  James  II.  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  and  whose  grandson  succeeded  to  theWynnstay  estates. 
Bodelwyddan  Church  is  just  outside  the  northern  entrance  t-o 
the  park,  half-a-mile  from  the  hall,  a  little  over  two  miles  from 
Khuddlan  station,  and  three  from  St.  Asaph  station. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exquisitely  finished  churches  in  Wales, 
was  designed  bv  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Westminster,  and  cost  £60,000.  The 
graceful  spire,  202  feet  high,  has  been  seen  by  the  visitor  miles  away ;  but 
it  is  the  interior,  with  its  marbles  of  almost  every  hue,  its  stained  glass,  its 
•carving  in  stone  and  wood,  and  the  chaste  beauty  of  the  whole,  which  will 
-chiefly  delight  him.  The  stone  of  which  the  fabric  is  built,  still  as  white  as 
on  the  day  it  was  opened,  in  1860,  was  quarried  on  the  estate,  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  carved  excites  the  wonder  of  everyone ;  the  woodwork  is  oak 
throughout,  the  pulpit  being  a  marvel  of  the  carver's  art ;  and  the  font,  a 
block  of  Carrara  marble  wrought  into  the  shape  of  two  girls  holding  a  shdll, 
is  another  interesting  feature.  The  figures  of  the  girls  were  taken  from  life, 
and  the  likenesses,  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Williams's  daughters  and  Lady 
Willoughby's  nieces,  were  excellent.  The  church  was  erected  by  the  late 
Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and  now  contains  a 
window  to  her  own  memory. 

ST.    ASAPH    AND    CEFN    CAVES. 

The  village-city  of  St.  Asaph  is  only  six  miles  by  rail  from 
'Bhyl.  The  first  object  of  interest  in  a  cathedral  city  is,  naturally, 
iihe  cathedral ;  but  there  is  nothing  specially  elegant  or  com- 
manding about  the  one  at  St.   Asaph,  and  almost  its  only 
peculiarity  is  that  it  is  the  smallest  of  all  the  English  and  Welsn 
•cathedrals.    A  considerable  sum  has  been  spent  within  the  last 
-few  years  in  **  restoration,  *'  and  two  of  the  results  are  a  beautiful 
Teredos  and  a  throne  of  oak.  Some  of  the  monuments  within  are 
^worthy  of  notice.     One,  formerly  believed  to  be  that  of  Bishop 
David  ap  Owen,  is  the  subject  of  controversy.    There  is  another 
"to  Dean  Shipley,  who  was  tried  for  libel  at  Wrexham,  for  a  moet 
praiseworthy  act,  the  dissemination  of  wholesome  literature. 
There  is  also  a  tablet  to  Mrs.  Hemans,  who  resided  successively 
at  Bronwylfa,  near  the  station,  and  Rhyllon,  also  near  the  city. 
"The  keys  are  kept  by  the  verger,  who  lives  near  the  cathedral,  and 
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is  usually  in  atteudance  there  ;  and  the  tower,  from  which  there- 
is  a  far-extending  ^iew  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  can  be  ascended. 
There  is  no  fixed  fee  for  either. 

The  first  founder  of  a  religious  establiBhment  at  Uanelwy— the  name 
St.  Asaph  was  not  known  untn  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century— is 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  Cyndeym  (Kentigem),  the  exiled  bishop^ 
of  the  Northern  Britons  inhabiting  Strath  Clyde  (says  the  Bev.  D.  R.  Thomas 
in  his  history  of  the  Diocese).    Cyndeym  was  eiiled  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  and  seems  to  have  visited  Menevia,  the  episcopal  seat  of  St. 
Bafld,  before  he  founded  a  mission  in  Ystrad  Clwyd.    The  ablest  of  his- 
disciples  was  Asa  or  Asaph,  a  native  of  North  Wales,   who  succeeded 
Kentigem,  and  it  was  probably  in  his  time  that  the  monastery  was  elevated, 
into  a  cathedral  foundation,  by  Maelgwn,  King  of  Gwynedd.    The  cathedral 
has  experienced  knockings  about  like  those  of  other  places.    Owain  Glyn- 
dwr  burnt  it  to  the  ground  in  1402,  and  the  staUs  in  the  existing  building, 
now  used  by  the  officials,  were  in  Cromwell's  time  occasionally  used  for 
horses. 

There  have  been  some  notable  bishops  attached  to  the  diocese :  Williauh 
Morgan,  an  eminent  linguist,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Welsh  in  1688. 
and  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  1601 ;  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  (who  founded 
an  almshouse  for  eight  poor  widows) ;  Dr.  William  Beveridge,  and  Dr. 
Horsley.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  Dr.  Lloyd,  who  was  one  of  the- 
S«Ten  Bishops  imprisoned  in  the  tower  by  James  II. — "  a  pious,  honest,  and 
learned  man,  but  of  slender  judgment,  and  half -crazed  by  his  persevermg 
endeavours  to  extract  from  Daniel  and  the  Revelations  some  information^ 
about  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France."  Lloyd  was  too  impetuous  for 
a  bishop,  but  ne  certainly  did  not  *'  lord  it  over  God's  heritage,"  for  he 
admitted  religious  equality  more  than  most  men  <4  his  age,  and  actually 
invited  Mr.  Owen,  the  Independent  Minister  of  Oswestry,  and  Philip  Henry, 
to  a  friendly  discussion  in  Oswestry  Guildhall,  on  the  question  of  Noncon- 
f  onuity ;  and  the  discussion  took  place. 

We  have   mentioned  Dick  of  Aberdaron  in  Part  I.     His- 

gravestone  will  be  found  on  the  south  side  of  St.  Asaph  Parish 
hurch,  with  a  Welsh   inscription,  part   of  which  may  be- 
translated — 

He  was  a  true  linguist,  eight  times  superior  to  other  linguists, 

A  dictionary  of  each  province ; 

Death  brought  him  his  fifteenth  language. 

He  is  now  beneath  without  any  language. 

The  great  attraction  of  this  neighbourhood  is  the  Cofn 
Ca.V68,  which  are  about  three  miles  from  St.  Asaph  ;  but  we- 
reoommend  pedestrians  to  leave  the  train  at  Trt/nant,  the  next 
station  beyond  St.  Asaph,  if  they  wish  to  arrive  by  the  best 
route  at  the  Caves  (2}  m.) ;  and  in  performing  the  walk  they 
will  also  be  able  to  visit  a  once  notable  well— Ffynnon  Fair. 
[Not  far  from  the  station  is  Trefnant  Church,  a  chaste  and 
elegant  building  constructed  entirely,  we  believe,  of  Welsh 
materials,  erected  by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Mainwaring  of  Gallt- 
f  aenan,  hard  by,  and  Mrs.  Mainwaring  of  Oteley  Park,  JSUesmere, 
in  memory  of  their  father  and  mother,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Salus- 
bury  of  Galltfaenan.]     Fo^*  the  Caves,  you  first  follow  the  St.- 
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Asaph  road  until  it  forks,  the  branch  to  the  right  going  direct 
to  St.  Asaph  (getting  into  the  city  at  the  upper  end),  and  the 
one  to  the  left  reaching  that  place  at  the  lower  end.  Follow  the 
latter  until  you  have  crossed  a  bridge  over  the  river  (Elwy), 
when  a  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left.  Follow  this  road  for  a 
fihort  distance  to  where  it  forks,  and  take  the  one  to  the  left 
•down  hill,  when  almost  immediately  you  will  arrive  at  Pont- 
yr-allt  Mill.  Here  you  turn  to  the  right  on  a  cartway  alongside 
"the  river.  As  soon  as  you  enter  the  meadow,  you  will  see  to 
your  right,  in  front,  some  distance  up,  a  clump  of  trees  with  an 
arbor  vitse  at  the  corner  of  it.  Make  for  this  clump,  crossing  a 
little  mill-race  by  a  bridge,  and  on  nearer  approach  you  will 
observe  that  it  is  guarded  by  railings.  In  the  centre  of  it 
is  the  well,  Ffynnon  Fair,  with  its  stone- work  perfect ;  but 
the  once  famous  chapel  is  a  ruin.  At  this  and  other  wells 
clandestine  marriages  were  sometimes  performed  at  night,  as 
-existing  registers  snow.  Regaining  the  cartway,  you  keep  near 
the  stream  for  some  distance,  until  you  see  a  remarkable  arch 
•in  the  rocks,  and  you  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the  hill-side  in 
which  Cefn  Caves  are  situated.  You  will  easily  find  a  path  up 
to  them,  and  the  keeper  of  the  key  is  generally  on  the  look-out 
in  summer  time.  If  he  is  not,  then  you  have  a  walk  of  half  a 
mUo  to  the  house  of  John  Jones,  Tyddyn  Harris,  keeping  along 
^the  cartway  below  the  hill,  and  presently  turning  through  a 
gate  (instead  of  turning  to  the  right)  into  another  cartway, 
which  leads  past  a  post  office  to  the  house.  But  it  is  best  to 
inquire  at  the  nearest  cottage,  lest  there  should  be  a  change  in 
the  arrangements. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  see  in  the  Caves  when  you  have  found  the  key  1 
They  extend  a  good  way,  and  they  are  interesting  because  of  what  teas  in 
them.  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  gives  a  full  description  of  them  in  his  book  <m 
*'Cave  Huntinff."  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  speaking  of  the  Cefn  Caves 
generally,  that  human  remains  of  great  antiquity,  and  remains  of  the  bear, 
hyiena,  bison,  reindeer,  and  hippopotamus,  have  been  found.      *'It  is 

-evident  from  the  presence  of  numerous  bones  gnawed  by  hyienas,  that  the 
Talleys   of  the  Clwyd  and  the  Elwy  were  the  favourite  haunts  of  that 

•  animal  in  the  pleistocene  age." 

The  view  from  the  hill  is  exceedingly  lovely,  reminding  one 
-of  a  valley  in  the  Waldenses.  You  stand  at  some  height 
above  the  river  Elwy,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  see  Dolben,  a 
beautifully -situated  mansion.  In  making  for  St.  Asaph,  if  you 
•choose  to  walk  there,  you  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill  from  the 
caves  and  take  a  walk  through  a  wood  until  you  reach  a  road 
opposite  a  cottage ;  turn  round  this  cottage  to  theright,  soon  turn 
right  again,  and  the  road  will  take  you  to  St.  Asaph  in  three 
miles.  Cefn  Hall,  which  is  pissed  soon  after  starting,  is  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Williams  Wynn,  mother  of  Sir  Watkin,  and 
widow  of  Colonel  Williams  Wynn,  M.P.     [Some  pedestrians 
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inay  like  to  cross  the  Elwy  fromCefn  Caves  and  walk  to  Denbich 
•<about  5  m. )  through  HmUarij  where  there  is  an  old  tower  de- 
tached from  the  church.] 

Trefnant  is  also  the  starting  place  for  other  interesting  caves, 
•near  Trerneirchion.     From  Trefnant  station  the  road  over  the 
railway  leads  direct,  ascending  most  of  the  way,  to  Trerneirch- 
ion (2^  m.)    The  little  chapel  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and 
grecipitous  hill,  in  front  of  you  as  you  ascend,  is  the  chapel  of 
t.  Beuno's  Catholic  College,  and  vividly  recalls  similar  scenes 
in  the  Catholic  countries  of  the  continent.     For  the  Caves  you 
tum  to  the  right,  near  the  village,  on  a  road  which  leads  from 
Dyserth,  before  ascending  the  steep  hill-side  on  which  Tremeirch- 
ion  stands.     In  five  minutes  the  entrance  to  Brynhdlay  the 
house  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  built,  is  passed,  and  in  another  five 
minutes  you  are  at  Ffynnon  Beuno  inn,  where  the  key  is  kept, 
both  for  the  well  (Ffynnon  BeunoJ,  which  is  on  the  left  of  the 
house,  and  the  GaveSf  to  which  a  rough  road  leads  from  the  inn 
yard.    The  "^ell  is  a  bath,  but  is  not  used  now.     The  caves — 
there  are  two,  one  above  the  other — ^^^ind  for  some  distance  into 
the  rock,  but  are  only  interesting  because  of  what  was  found  in 
them.     The  explorations  have  been  made  since  1883,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  reindeer,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  animals,  and  a  quantity  of  charcoal,  which  was  perhaps 
usedforcookingfood.  Some  of  the  bones,  we  believe,  were  removed 
-to  the  British  Museum.     Returning  from  the  Caves,  the  visitor 
would  probably  be  allowed  to  pass  into  Brynbella  park  at  the 
lodge  gate  close  to  Ffynnon  6euno,  and  walk  past  the  house 
■<perhaps,  if  the  owner  is  away,  to  enter  it)  to  the  other  lodge, 
from  which  a  steep  road  runs  up  to  Tremeirchicniy  where  the 
•church  contains  an  ancient  monument  to  Dafvdd  Ddu  Hiraddug, 
vicar  of  the  place,  poet  and  prophet,  who  nourished  650  years 
■ago,  and  at  the  school  is  a  bell  that  was  formerly  rung,  according 
to  an  old  Welsh  funeral  custom,  before  the  coffin  on  its  way  to 
burial.     Tremeirchion  commands  extensive  views  up  and  down 
the  Vale  and  over  the  hills  which  bound  it  on  the  other  side.  > 
St.  Beuno's  College  is  a  mile  from  Tremeirchion,  along  the 
Dyserth  road,  and  soon  after  you  start  the  little  chapel  crown- 
ing the  hill  above  you  looks  more  imposing  than  ever.    It  is  a 
•fine  walk,  along  this  elevated  road,  wnich  might  be  followed  to 
Cwm  and  Dyserth;  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Tremeirch- 
ion a  road  runs  down  in  2^  m.  to  St.  Asaph.    The  castle  passed 
near  St.  Beuno's  College  is  a  modern  building. 

[Denbigh,  Buthin,  and  other  places  higher  up  the  Vale  of 
-Clwyd,  all  easily  accessible  from  Rhyl,  are  described  under 
Denbigh  and  Ruthin  Sections.] 

TO    DYSERTH    AND    NEWMARKET. 
Dy86rth  is  2^  miles  from  Rhnddlan  or  Prestatyn  ;  and  it  is 
5i  miles  from  Rhyl,  by  the  road  leading  over  the  Gladstone 
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Bridge.  11  you  go  irom  Rhxiddlan  the  pleasantost  way  i* 
through  Bodrhyddan  Parky  and  you  can  sometimes  gain 
admission,  we  believe,  to  the  house  (where  Dean  Shipley  lived)^ 
to  see  the  collection  of  ancient  armour  and  weapons.  From 
PreslcUyn  the  road  is  through  Meliden  (half  way),  and  past  the 
Talargoch  lead  mine.  Dyserth  lies  at  the  foot,  and  on  the 
slopes  of  Mod  Hiraddvg,  Which  is  worth  ascending  for  the  peep 
into  Snowdonia  and  down  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  The  church  of 
Dyserth  possesses  some  interesting  features ;  notably  the  fine 
east  or  so  called  **  Jesse  Window,"  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Basin^werk  Abbey ;  but,  if  we  may  believe  local  evidence, 
the  relics  of  abbeys  found  in  churches,  counted  up,  would  have 
filled  all  the  monastic  buildings  in  Wales  that  we  know  of,  three 
times  over.  The  carved  cross  in  the  churchyard  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  the  guesses  at  its  origin  deserve  little  credence. 
A  little  beyond  the  church,  and  opposite  to  the  inn,  is  the 
Waterfall,  which  rushes  down  a  cleit  in  the  rocks ;  a  building 
beside  it  mars  its  beauty,  and  gives  it  an  artificial  look. 

In  the  diary  of  his  Welsh  tour  in  1774,  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  this  place. 
The  Doctor  seems  to  have  been  in  a  more  than  usuaUy  surly  fit  that  day^ 
and  professed  to  be  gratified  with  the  very  drawback  that  causes  dis- 
appointment in  other  tourists.  He  says — "We  went  to  see  a  cascade — I 
trudged  unwillingly  [that's  where  the  shoe  pinched,  no  doubt,  the  doctor 
never  liked  walkmg],  and  was  not  sorry  to  find  it  dry.  The  water  was,, 
however,  turned  on,  and  produced  a  very  striking  cataract.  They  are  paid 
a  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  permission  to  divert  the  stream  to  the  mines. 
Tlie  river,  for  such  it  may  be  termed,  rises  from  a  single  spring,  which,  like 
tliat  of  Winifred's,  is  covered  with  a  building." 

Half  a  mile  from  the  village  lies  Dyserth    Castle,  or  rather 
portions  of  what  was  a  castle.      We  pass  it,  a  little  to  our  left, 
on  the  way  from  Prestatyn,  which,  for  the  castle,  is  the  nearest 
station.     Tho  position  of  this  old  Norman  stronghold  is  com- 
manding, but  the  imagination  must  be  largely  drawn  on  to 
convert  the  ruin  into  anything  like  a  place  of  defence.     It  is 
said  to  have  been  fortified  by  Henry  III.  in  1241,  and  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  twenty  years  after. 
To  the  south  of  the  castle  we  see  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  Siamber 
Wen,  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  sacred  wells  for  which 
this  part  of  Wales  is  famous.    Another,  F/ynnon  Asa  [or  Asaph],, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  refers  to,  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Dyserth,  and  is  found  by  following  the  Newmarket  road  until  it 
forks  near  a  mineral  railway,  then  keepingtothe  right,  and  taking' 
the  second  turn  to  the  left,  when  a  mill  will  be  reached,  with  a 
great  wheel  which  the  once  sacred  water  now  turns.     The  well 
is  close  behind  the  house,  and  is  simply  remarkable  for  the 
volume  of  water  which  it  throws  up.     If  there  was  a  building 
over  it  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time,  it  has  entirely  disappeared.     We 
are  here  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Cwm,  a  prettily  situated 
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village  to  the  soutli,  and  we  are  a  mile  from  Newmarket,  which 
is  two  miles  aloner  the  high  road  from  Dyserth. 

Newmarket  is  three  miles  or  a  little  more  from  Prestatyn 
station  by  road,  but  walkers  can  cut  off  a  corner.  The  road 
lies  quite  straight  through  the  village  and  up  the  steep  hill- 
side. A  ruined  telegraph  station  (with  a  fine  view)  is  passed, 
and  haH  way  to  Newmarket  we  reach  the  village  of  Cfwaunysgor, 
where  antiquaries  may  like  to  turn  aside  to  the  ancient  church 
with  its  beautiful  window.  A  floriated  cross  is  built  into  one 
of  the  walls ;  and  modem  coffin  plates  are  hung  up  at  this 
church  as  at  some  others  in  Wales.  The  road  runs  on  straight 
through  the  village,  and  when  Nevomarktt  -Cop  is  almost  reached 
a  path  will  be  seen  which  leads  by  the  base  of  it  to  Newmarket. 
To  the  left  of  the  path  are  the  ruins  of  Ffynncm  Wen,  a  well 
with  a  pointed  stone  roof,  and  slight  remains  of  other  building 

Newmarket  Cop  should  be  ascended,  for  its  antiquarian  interest,  and  the 
extent  of  sea  and  land  which  it  commands.  The  great  tamulus  on  the 
summit — a  land-mark  for  miles  round,  with  its  fringe  of  trees— is  said  to  be 
the  largest  but  one  in  the  kingdom ;  and  we  can  lordly  wonder  at  its  size 
if  it  was  a  tomb  for  fallen  soldiers,  as  some  say,  and  if  the  battles  of  thos» 
days  were  so  bloody  that  "  60,000  of  the  Ordovices"  fell  in  an  engagement 
with  the  Romans  hereabouts  1  One  tradition  makes  the  conquerors  of  th& 
Ordovices  the  builders ;  another  informs  us  that  those  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle  between  Paulinus  and  Queen  Boadicea  were  buried  here ;  ajid  we  are 
also  told  that  it  was  the  grave  of  Boadicea  herself— a  noble  tomb  for  a 
heroine  I  One  spot  about  here  goes  by  the  name  of  Bryn*y-Saethau— hill  of 
arrows ;  and  in  the  vicinity  we  have  also  Bryn-y-Uaddfa— hill  of  slaughter, 
and  Pant-y-Gwae— the  hollow  of  woe  ;  all  pointing  to  a  battle  or  series  of 
battles ;  and  between  here  and  Gaerwys  tumuli  abound.  It  was  in  this 
locality,  too,  that  a  golden  torques  was  found,  which  was  bought  by  Earl 
Grosvenor  for  £400.  The  large  house  we  see  on  the  side  of  a  hill  to  th» 
north  of  the  Cop  is  Golden  Grove. 

NewmarTcet  Churchyard  contains  a  lofty  stone  cross,  one  of 
the  most  perfect  left  in  Wales.  In  connection  with  the  church 
there  is  a  charity,  the  conditions  attached  to  which,  if  carried 
out  in  the  present  moral  age,  would  get  all  parties  concerned 
into  trouble.  The  registers  state  that  in  1712  Mr.  Wynne  (the- 
owner  of  the  whole  \rillaffe)  left  **the  interest  of  £5,  for  the 
purchase  of  flannel  for  four  old  men  and  women,"  and  th& 
applicants  were  to  draw  lots,  or  "throw  dice  in  the  churclv 
porch  !" 

From  Newmarket  a  walk  of  about  six  miles  would  lead  us,, 
past  Llyn  Helyg,  a  large  sheet  of  water,  to  Caerujys,  by  some- 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  Roman  station ;  and  a  mile  from  the 
village  we  should  find  a  railway  to  take  us  back  to  Khyl.  On 
our  way  to  the  railway,  we  could  make  a  detour  to  visib 
Maes  Mynan  —  a  place  famous  for  once  having  been  a- 
residence  of  the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales,  and  pleasant  a» 
a  stroll. 
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Gaerwys  is  famous  in  Webh  history  for  its  Eisteddfodau,  and  Pennanb 

Ihas  given  some  interesting  details  of  the  very  earliest  of  these  revived 

gatherings,  at  their  nursery— Gaerwys.     But  what  is  an  *' Eisteddfod/' 

•perhaps  some  will  ask.    It  is  simply  a  gathering  of  enthusiastic  Welshmen 

for  competition  in  minstrelsy,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  manufactures. 

This  is  what  we  understand  by  an  Eisteddfod  in  the  present  age.    Not  so 

in  times  gone  by,  when  the  Bards  had  it  all  their  own  vray.    *'  It  is  sud- 

-  posed  that  in  wales,  about  940  a.d.,  the  privileges  of  the  Bards  (who 

once  formed  an  hereditary  order,  and  exercised  national  influence)  were 

defined  and  fixed  bv  the  laws  which  bear  the  name  of  Howel  Dda  (Howel 

the  Good),  and  in  1078  the  whole  order  is  said  to  have  been  reformed  and 

re^^ulated  anew  by  Gruff ydd  ap  Gynan."    Then  there  were  competitions  in 

minstrelsy  only,  in  which  the  competitors  were  the  Bards,  and  the  judges 

•were  appointed  by  the  Prince. 

TO    MOSTYN,    THE    QARREQ,    AND     MAEN-Y-CHWYFAN- 

Another  journey  along  the  Chester  line  is  to  Mostyn 
(10m.)»  to  visit  Mostyn  Park,  Maen  Achwyfan,  and  Garreg 
•hill,  where  there  is  a  curious  building,  about  which  antiquaries 
have  disputed,  the  advocates  of  a  "Roman  Pharos"  theory 
having  been  met  by  the  crushing  repl}''  that  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture shows  it  is  less  than  400  years  old.  Mostyn  Park  is 
entered  opposite  the  station ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  hall  is 
reached  ;  and,  if  the  family  are  away,  admission  may  be  obtained 
to  see  the  mansion  and  its  collection  of  curious  and  interesting 
i>bJ6cts,  which  we  mentioned  as  we  passed  Mostyn  by  train. 
{Page  151.]  From  here  our  way  lies  over  a  bridge  which  crosses 
the  drive  from  the  station,  and  we  walk  for  something  like  two 
miles  through  the  pleasant  park,  amongst  ancient  trees,  whose 
-own  foliage  in  many  cases  has  been  displaced  by  the  luxuriant 
ivy.  After  passing  two  or  three  lodges  we  come  out  at  last  on 
ithe  Whitfora  road,  within  two  or  three  minutes*  walk  of  that 
village  (left),  but  the  lane  for  the  Garreg  runs  on,  almost  oppo- 
site the  gates,  towards  the  hill,  which  we  see  before  us  covered 
with  trees.  The  lane  is  a  mile  long,  and  at  the  end  of  it  if  we 
walk  straight  across  the  road  into  which  it  runs,  and  look  over 
■a  gate,  we  see,  standing  in  a  field,  a  rare  and  remarkable  stone. 
The  Mcun-y-Ghtvyfan,  of  which  there  is  no  story  to  tell,  is  11 
feet  3  inches  high — a  column  supporting  a  wheel  cross,  all  the 
four  sides  being  covered  with  ornamentation.  The  stone  is  of 
ereat  antiquity,  and  is  fully  described  in  the  Rev.  Elias  Owen's 
Vld  Stone  Crosnea,  It  is  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Newmarket, 
and  we  see  the  Cop  before  us,  with  a  road,  marked  as  Sarn 
Hwlcin  on  the  ordnance  map,  running  towards  it.  Now  if  we 
return  to  the  lane,  a  path  at  once  leads  up  to  the  Oarreg ;  and 
before  we  enter  the  wood  we  look  across  the  Dee  at  the  chinmeys 
and  spires  of  Liverpool ;  up  the  river,  where  Beeston  Castle  is  a 
prominent  object ;  and  to  the  south-west,  for  a  view  of  the 
onowdonian  mountains.  The  tower  is  close  to  us,  concealed  by 
the  trees ;  to  the  left  of  a  path  which  runs  on  through  the  wood 
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*nd  by  which  we  might  find  our  way  to  Whitford.  The  lane 
we  reach  on  the  other  side  of  the  bill  by  this  path  must  be  foU 
lowed,  to  the  left,  for  some  distance,  and  then,  beyond  a  farm, 
a  path  leads,  right,  into  a  road,  and  we  turn  down  it  to  the 
Tillage.  We  pass  Whit/ord  Church,  where  Pennant  was  buried, 
and  keep  on  along  a  pretty  road  for  half  a  mile,  to  Downing, 
where  he  lived,  a  delightful  residence,  now  belonging  to,  though 
not  occupied  by.  Lord  Denbigh.  The  drive  from  Downing, 
through  the  beautiful  grounds,  joins  the  road  about  one  mue 
and  three  quarters  from  Mostyn  station,  and  the  whole  walk 
from  the  Garreg  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  but  the  drive 
'is  not  open  to  the  public.  A  road  from  Wliitford  skirts  the 
park  on  the  east,  turns  to  the  left  near  one  of  the  lodges,  and 
to  the  right  about  a  mile  further.  In  descending  the  hilly  road 
-through  Mostyn  village,  a  turn  to  the  left  is  the  nearest  way  to 
-the  station. 

RHYL    TO     DENBIGH. 

We  have  already  travelled  over  the  first  part  of  the  Vale 
^f  Clwyd  Railway  which  connects  Rhyl  with  Denbigh.  [Page 
155,  &c.]  Passing  Rhuddlan  Castle  and  St.  Asaph  Cathedral, 
we  reach  Trefnant,  to  which  our  ran^bles  extended  from  Rhyl. 

Before  leaving  TVefnant  station,  if  we  look  sharp  to  the  left, 
we  shall  see,  amidst  trees  on  the  hill-side,  Brynbella,  made 
famous  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  mentioned  on  aprevious  page  in  connec- 
tion with  Tremeirchion.  We  are  now  in  the  county  of  Denbigh, 
and  in  three  miles  reach  the  county  town^  passing  on  our  left  the 
village  of  Bodfari  pleasantly  situated  in  a  oreak  in  the  Clwydian 
xange  of  hills ;  and  then  on  the  same  side,  the  woods  of  Llewenni, 
^here  the  celebrated  Mam  Cymru  lived. 

The  story  of  "Mam  Cymru"  (or  rather  "  Mam  Qwalia  ")  the  "  Mother  of 

IVales,"  is  this : — Catherine  de  Berain  was  the  third  wife  of  Maurice  Wymi. 

By  her  first  husband,  Salisbury  heir  of  liewemii,  she  had  a  son,  Thomas, 

who  was  executed  for  Babington's  plot  in  1587.    Her  second  son,  known  as 

**  The  Strong,"  succeeded.    Her  second  husband  was  Sir  Bichard  Clough ; 

|>y  hhn  die  had  two  daughters :  one  married  Wynn  of  Melai,  and  the  other 

Salisbury  of  Bachegraig  (and  from  this  marriage  descended  Mrs.  Thrale.) 

Ciatherine'a  third  husband,  Maurice   Wynn,  we  have  mentioned.     Her 

fourth,  who  survived  her,  was  Edward  Thelwall.    The  story  goes  that  after 

the  funeral  of  her  first  husband  she  left  the  church  in  the  company  of 

Maurice  Wjmn,  who  there  and  then  offered  her  marriage.    She  declined,  on 

the  ground  that,  on  her  way  to  church,  she  had  promised  Sir  lUchard 

dough!     However,  she  promised  when  there  was  a  vacancy  to  marry 

Wynn,  and,  as  we  h&re  seen,  she  lived  to  perform  her  promise ! 

The  line  from  Chester,  Mold,  and  Wrexham  [see  page  172], 
unites  with  the  line  we  are  travelling  on  before  Denoigh  is 
reached. 
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S>enbtdb. 

EXCURSIONS     AND     DISTANCES. 

By  .fioad.— Gwaenynog,  1^  m.,  Whitchurch,  1,  Llangwyfan  Churcbt 
5,  lAanrhaiadr  Charch,  2^,  Llanynys  Church,  4,  Henllan,  2,  Llan- 
aannan,  9,  Llanrwst,  21,  Nantglyn,  4,  Pentrevoelas,  17  (through 
Nantglyn,  18.)    For  ascent  of  Moel  Fammau  see  under  Buthin. 

By  iiai<.~Ilanrhaiadr,  4  m. ,  Rhewl,  6,  Ruthin,  7,  Gorwen,  19, 
Uanffollen,  29,  Bala,  30,  Dolgelley,  48,  Barmouth,  67,  St.  Aaaph,  6, 
Bhuddlan,  8,  Bhyl,  12,  Bodfari,  4,  Mold,  16,  Wrexham,  27,  Chester,  30. 

DENBIGH  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  it  is  a  stiff  ascent  from  the 
station  to  the  Castle,  a  walk  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more.  The  town,  which  is  of  ancient  date,  and  now  has  » 
population  of  nearly  7,000,  has  a  good  deal  in  itself  and  its 
sorroundings  to  interest  the  intelligent  visitor. 

From  the  station,  bend  to  the  left  and  climb  the  steep  street, 
until  you  reach  the  principal  part  of  the  town,  which  hsis  a 

Saaint  appearance,  and  contains  two  or  three  hotels  of  ancient 
ate.  I^kss  up  the  wide  street,  or  square,  and  at  the  other  end, 
take  a  street  on  the  left,  ascend  to  the  Burgess  Gateway,  and, 
passing  through  it,  make  your  way  to  the  great  gate  of  the 
Castle.  The  Bureess  Tower,  with  a  circular  tower  springing 
from  the  square  base,  is  described  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  as 
perhaps  the  most  pronounced  example  of  the  kind  in  the  Princi- 
pality. Except  the  great  gateway,  which  is  a  very  fine 
■tructure,  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  (which  are  carefully  preserved 
by  the  Corporation,  who  charge  a  fee  of  twopence  for  entering),, 
are  not  particularly  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  the  walls  can  be 
ascended,  and  they  command  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Vale  of 
Clwyd. 

The  Castle,  which  was  a  very  extensive  buililing,  was  built  by  Henry  de^ 
Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  in  the  reign  of  Edwanl  I.,  and  after  various  vicissl- 
tades  became  the  property  of  the  Crown.  It  figured  in  the  Cromwellian- 
wars,  was  a  place  of  refuge  for  Charles  I.  in  1645,  captured  by  the  Parlia- 
ventary  forces  in  1646,  and  was  finally  destroyed  by  order  of  Charles  II. 
The  tower  which  is  reached  by  ascending  the  steps  immediately  after 
entering  the  castle,  and  walking  a  little  way  along  the  walla,  is  the  one^ 
which  Charles  I.  occupied  in  164B,  and  is  still  called  "  Charles's  Tower  ;"  16 
was  formerly  the  great  kitchen.  The  banquetting  hall  is  also  pointed  out 
on  the  same  side  as  Charles's  Tower,  but  the  castle  is  so  completely  ruined 
that  it  is  difficult  to  identify  its  various  parts.  In  an  apartment  near  th» 
entrance  there  is  a  small  collection  of  curious  tiles,  Ac,  which  have  been 
discovered  from  time  to  time. 

The  Goblin  Tower,  so  called  because  "the  only  son  of  Henry 
de  Lacy  fell  headlong  into  it,  and  lost  his  life,"  is  reached  by 
turning  to  the  right  on  leaving  the  great  gateway  of  the  castle, 
crossing  a  stile,  and  descending  a  path  which  soon  crosses  a 
carriage  drive.  The  path  passes  between  the  tower  and  an 
ancient  bath,  which  has  gained  a  reputation  for  the  cure  of 
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^various  diseases.    By  still  following  the  path  a  way  could  be 
'found  to  the  railway  station. 

Close  to  the  Castle  stands  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Hilary, 
now  dilapidated,  where  once  masses  were  said  for  the  soul  of 
Henry  de  Lacy.  And  on  the  same  hill  we  have  the  walls  of 
-what  was  possibly  intended  for  a  cathedral,  in  place  of  St. 
Asaph,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Protestant  place  of 
w^orship  begun  in  the  kingdom.  This  was  in  1579,  and  the 
Sari  of  Leicester,  who  leU>  the  job  in  the  middle,  was  the 
builder.  It  is  also  said  that  afterwards  a  sum  of  money  was 
•collected  to  finish  the  good  work;  only  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
passing  through  Denbigh  on  an  Irish  expedition,  borrowed  the 
inoney,  and  forgot  to  return  it. 

Near  the  railway  station  are  the  remains  of  ^  C£irmelite 
Priory,  founded  at  the  time  when  Henry  de  Lacy  was  building 
the  castle.  From  the  station  turn  to  the  left,  pass  under  the 
•raUway  bridge,  turn  left,  and  in  a  few  score  yards  to  the 
xi^ht,  by  a  rofiul  which  runs  (to  the  left  of  a  white  house)  to 
^ome  buildings,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  Priory  are  included. 
From  the  field  on  the  left  you  will  see  one  of  the  old  windows. 

So  much  for  ancient  Denbigh.  Many  visitors  will  find  more 
interest  in  its  modern  associations.  In  a  cottage  within  the 
modern  limits  of  the  castle  grounds,  and  immediately  to  the 
right  of  the  great  gateway,  H.  M.  Stanley,  or,  .to  give  him  his 
original  name,  John  Henry  Rowlands,  tne  African  traveller, 
was  bom.  The  cottage  was  recently  demolished  to  make  room 
'for  a  tennis  court.  Stanley  has  visited  his  native  place  since  he 
became  famous,  and  his  mother  (who  died  recently  at  Bodel- 
wyddan)  and  other  relatives  have  received  various  tokens  of  his 
regard.  Adjoining  the  castle  is  a  bowling  green,  but  it  is  not 
open  to  the  public. 

We  have  mentioned  two  ancient  churches.  The  modern 
church'of  Denbigh  is  St.  Mary's,  built  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £10,000 ; 
a  building  which  acquired  some  ecclesiastical  fame  a  few  years 
ago,  when  consecration  was  delayed  for  a  time  on  account  of 
the  objections  taken  to  its  beautiful  reredos.  There  is  not 
much  besides  to  detain  us  in  the  town.  The  curious  traveller 
may  like  to  know  that  the  monument  he  passes  in  the  steep 
street  as  he  climbs  towards  the  castle  was  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Pierce,  a  townsman ; 
that  the  large  building  he  sees  from  the  castle  grounds  is  the 
County  Lunatic  Asylum ;  and  that  Howell's  School,  for  the 
education  of  Welsh  Orphan  Girls,  is  the  building  on  the  right, 
-as  the  train  leaves  Denbigh  for  Euthin. 

QWAENYNOQ     AND     DR.    JOHNSON'S     MONUMENT. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half  to  Owaenynog,  one  of 
the  places  in  North  Wales  to  which  the  Ursa  Major  of  English 
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literature  was  led,  in  comparatively  tame  state,  by  that  lively 
lady,  Mrs.  Thrale.  It  was  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Myddelton 
family,  and  in  the  grounds  the  * 'Great  Lexicographer'* — as  Becky 
Sharp's  first  mistress  loved  to  call  him — occasionally  strolled  ; 
BO  to  his  memory  Dr.  Myddelton,  the  resident  at  the  time,  set  up 
a  monument  with  a  Grecian  urn,  and  an  inscription,  "  This  spot 
was  often  dignified  by  the  presence  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D., 
whose  moral  writings,  exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of 
Christianity,  gave  ardour  to  Virtue  and  confidence  to  Truth." 
The  Doctor,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  very  well  pleascMi 
with  the  compliment,  **  Mr.  Myddelton's  intention,"  he  wrote- 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  "  looks  like  an  intention  to  bury  me  alive.  I 
would  as  willingly  see  my  friend,  however  benevolent  and 
hospitable,  quietly  inumed.  Let  him  think,  for  the  present, 
of  some  more- acceptable  memorial." 

We  wQl  describe  the  way  from  the  castle  gateway.  Turn  to 
the  left  by  a  wall ;  when  another  road  is  reached,  turn  left  for  a 
few  yards,  then  right,  and  soon  left  by  a  path  which  leads  acrosci 
fields  into  a  road.  There  turn  to  the  right,  and  soon  to  the  right, 
again  through  an  iron  gate,  and  keep  straight  on,  past  a  large^ 
house,  until,  in  about  ten  minutes  from  the  gate,  you  com» 
to  a  cottage  on  the  left  (where  refreshments  are  provided)* 
On  the  other  side  of  this  cottage,  over  the  door,  is  the  following 
inscription: —  .    -•_ 

Arouncl  this  homely  cot  this  hamble  shed"  •    --  '  ^ 

If  health  if  competence  and  virtue  tread 

Though  no  proud  Column  grace  the  gaudy  door 

Where  sculptur'd  elegance  parades  it  o'er 

Nor  pomp  without  nor  pageantrr  within 

Nor  splendid  show  nor  ornament  is  seen        ^  "' ••* 

The  swain  shall  look  with  pity  on  the  graak  '  .  - .  .^  . 

Nor  barter  quiet  for  a  king's  estate 

-^.]9^  .._  1768.  ....::---.  .;!.       ^ 

One  ffuide-book  says  the  lines  were  written  by  Dr.  Johnson. 
If  so,  they  must  be  extracted  from  some  of  his  works.  That 
they  were  not  written  **  on  the  spot "  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  Welsh  tour  was  accomplished  in  1774,  whereas  the 
lines  are  dated  1768.  In  the  cottage  used  to  be,  perhaps  still 
is,  shown  a  chair,  in  which,  it  was  said,  the  Doctor  meditated. 

Keeping  on  past  the  cottage,  in  five  minutes  a  field  is  reached, 
and  Dr.  Johnson's  Monumeiit  is  seen  on  the  left,  in  a  pretty 
situation,  overshadowed  by  great  trees,  and  near  a  pleasant 
stream.  Woods  are  all  about.  "  We  saw  the  wood,  which  ia 
diversified  and  romantic,**  says  the  Doctor  in  his  diary.  There 
is  a  background  of  hills,  and  Johnson  showed  his  eood  taste  by* 
being  "  delighted  to  stand  here  and  recite  verses.* 

The  return  to  Denbigh  can  be  made  by  way  of  Gwaenynog^ 
mansion,  where  Dr.  Johnson  was  entertained.    From  the  stU^^ 
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turn  to  the  right  and  keep  up  the  field,  soon  bending  to  the 
left  under  three  or  four  trees.  Presently  pass  through  a  gate 
to  the  right  of  a  large  pool,  reach  another  gate,  and  then 
turn  riffht,  pass  through  the  stable  yard  of  Gwaenynog  and 
an  arched  gateway,  go  down  the  principal  drive,  and  turn, 
to  the  right  by  a  road  which  takes  you  to  the  town,  and  past- 
St.  Mary^s  Church  to  the  station. 

Gwaenynog  might  be  included  in  a  walk  to  Nantglyn  by  keeping  straighi 
on  from  the  stile  near  Dr.  Johnson's  Monument,  and  presently  cross- 
ing the  stream  by  a  bridge  and  so  reaching  the  road  and  turning  to  the- 
rieht.  Nantglyn  (4  m.  from  Denbigh)  is  a  beautifully  situated  Tillage* 
where  three  famous  Welshmen — William  Owen  Pughe,  Aneurin  Owen,  and 
Bardd  Nantglyn— were  buried,  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  actress,  was  born :, 
and  a  very  lone  tramp  in  the  same  direction  leads  past  Llyn  Llymbran  and 
near  Llyn  Aled  and  Llyn  Alwen  to  Pentrevoelas— a  wild  walk  amongst  the 
Hiraethog  hills.  Another  road  runs  through  Henllan  and  Llansannan  to 
Xlanrwst. 

^.9       CHURCHES  OF  THE  VALE  OF  CLWYD. 

Whitchurch,  a  mile  from  Denbigh  Station,  and  seers 
from  the  train,  on  the  east  of  the  line,  is  the  old  parish  church 
'  of  Denbigh,  where  lie  buried  such  notable  men  as  Humphrey 
Llwyd,  the  Welsh  antiquary,  and  Twm  o'r  Nant,  the  "  Cam- 
brian Shakspeare ;"  and  there  are  monuments  of  other  worthies 
that  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  visitor.  We  should  notice 
the  "  Monumental  Brass,'*  representine  Richard,  the  father  of 
the  great  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  with  Jane,  his  wife,  kneeling 
at  an  altar,  with  their  nine  sons  and  seven  daughters  posed  . 
behind  them. 

Llangwyfan,  in  the  same  direction,  but  five  mile» 
from  Denbigh,  is  a  very  small  structure,  remarkable  for  the 
view  from  the  churchyard.  Seated  on  a  tombstone  under  the 
shade  of  one  of  the  five  ancient  yew  trees,  we  can  see  the  Vale 
from  end  to  end — from  the  sea  at  Rhyl  right  up  to  the  Eyarth 
rocks. 

The  Church  at  Llanrhaiadr,  onthe  west  of  the  railway, 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Denbigh,  and  one  mile  from  Llan- 
rhaiadr station,  is  remarkable  for  its  Jesse  Window,  which  was 
hidden  in  the  ground  during  the  troublous  times  of  Charles  I. 
Some  of  the  monuments  in  the  church  are  curious,  notably 
that  of  Humphrey  Jones  in  his  court  dress,  and  Maurice 
Jones  in  a  kneeling  posture,  "under  a  canopy,  supported  by 
kneeling  figures."  Near  the  church  is  a  well  of  virtuous  water>> ' 
Ffynnon  St.  Dyfaog^  which  at  one  period  of  the  world's  history 
seems  to  have  made  the  place  a  little  Bethesda ;  and  patients 
propitiated  Providence  by  votive  offerings  towards  the  erection, 
of  the  Jesse  Window. 

A  curious  story  is  told  concerning  the  subject  of  one  monument  in  the- 
church.    The  laidy,  whose  memory  it  preserres,  was  in  hor  lifetime  an 
ardent  Methodist  and  social  reformer,  and  when,  nearly  half  a  century  after- 
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ber  doath,  for  some  reason— why,  we  nerer  heard— ker  coftn  happened  to 
be  opened,  the  body  was  found  to  be  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  of  bunal.  Nay, 
it  is  even  said  that  the  flowers  which  had  been  laid  with  the  body  were 
fresh,  too,  and  threw  out  a  fragrant  odour.  Of  course  we  do  not  belieye  the 
«tory,  but  in  1841,  when  the  bedy  was  again  examined  after  three  more 
years  of  interment,  the  parish  clerk  says  he  saw  it  still  unchanged ;  and  the 
(hen  Mayor  of  Buthin  vouched  for  the  fact. 

In  the  Church  at  Llanvnys,  a  mile  on  the  other  side  of 
Llanrhaiadr  station,  is  still  preserved  an  ancient  instrument  for 
ejecting  noisy  dogs,  and  the  many  teeth-marks  on  the  dog- 
tongs  show  what  a  lively  time  the  con^egation  must  have  had 
when  they  were  used.  In  the  churchyj^  there  is  one  yew 
tree  so  large  [and  therefore  so  old]  that  in  the  shell  there  is  a 
chamber  a  dozen  feet  high,   and  commodious  in  proportion. 

DENBIGH    TO     RUTHIN. 

Between  Denbigh  and  Llanrhaiadr  station  (3}  m.)  we  see,  on 
the  left,  first  Llangwyfan,  and  then,  nearer,  Llandyrnog  Church. 
Between  Llanrhaiadr  and  Bhewl  (5^  miles  from  Denbigh),  three 
other  churches  are  seen — Llangynhafal,  a  good  way  off,  Llan- 
ynvs,  near  the  line,  and  Llanychan  (only  42  feet  by  18),  just 
before  we  reach  Rhewl,  which  is  the  nearest  station  to  Moel 
Fammau ;  but  perhaps  Ruthin  is  the  best  point  for  the  ascent. 
The  Clwydian  range  of  hills  rise  on  our  left  during  all  the 
journey  from  Rhyl  to  Ruthin. 


IRtttbin. 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  jRoad.— Moel  Fammau,  6 m.  or 2h.,Log£[erheads  Inn  (overBwlch 
Pen  Barras),  6,  Mold,  8},  Rhydymwyn  Station,  Ti&  Loggerheads,  10, 
Bhydymwyn  Station,  OTer  Moel  Fammau,  10;  Llangollen,  13,  Gerrig- 
y-drudion,  13. 

By  AiO.— €k>rwen,  12,  Llangollen,  23,  Bala,  24,  Dolgelley,  41, 
Barmouth,  60,  Bhewl,  2,  Llanrhaiadr,  4,  Denbigh,  7,  St.  Asaph,  12, 
Bhuddlan,  15,  Rhyl,  18,  Bodfari,  11,  Bhydymwyn,  20,  Mold,  23, 
Chester,  36,  Wrexham,  34. 

RUTHIN,  a  pleasant  little  town  of  3,000  inhabitants,  stands 
on  a  hill  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Five  minutes'  walk  takes 
the  traveller  from  the  station  to  the  quaint  square  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  and  then  the  Castle  is  near,  on  the  left,  and  St. 
Peter's  Church,  on  the  right. 

**Mr.  Keep,  when  he  heard  I  was  a  native  of  North  Wales," 
says  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  told  me  that  his  wife  was  a  Welsh  woman, 
and  desired  to  be  buried  at  Ruthin.  *  So,'  says  the  man,  *  I 
went  with  the  corpse  myself,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  joumeyj  and  indeed  I  found  Ruthin  a  very  beautiful 
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|)lace.  * "  Mr  HuUah,  who  acted  as  adjudicator  at  an  Eisteddfod 
iere  in  1868,  gives  a  fanciful  account  of  his  difficulties  with  the 
Welsh  porters,  and,  to  keep  up  the  illusion  of  being  in  a  strange 
land,  says  : — "  The  hotel  stands  on  a  most  foreign -looking  Places 
about  which  were  scattered  groups  of  people,  whose  equally 
foreign  look  and  accent  told  the  eye  and  the  ear  that,  though  not 
out  of  Great  Britain,  I  was  none  the  less  abroad"  It  is 
true  visitors  are  struck  with  the  foreign  look  about  Ruthin, 
-and  there  is  one  restored  house,  next  door  to  the  Castle 
.[formerly  the  White  Lion]  Hotel,  where  you  can  see  dormer 
windows  at  four  different  elevations  in  one  roof,  and  you 
•wonder  how,  in  the  name  of  architecture,  the  interior  is 
arranged.  Opposite  the  Castle  Hotel,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Square,  is  a  large  stone,  Maen  Huail,  on  which,  according  to 
tradition,  Huail  was  beheaded  by  order  of  King  Arthur. 

Much  of  Ruthin  Castle,  the  residence  of  Colonel  Cornwallis 
West,  M.P.,  is  new,  but  some  portions  of  the  older  structure 
remain.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  ringing  the 
^bell,  and  a  turn  to  the  right,  after  entering,  leads  to  the  old 
remains. 

"In  the  Charter  Rolls  of  the  10th  of  Edward  I.  (1282)  there  is  a  grant  of 
the  Castle  of  Buthin,  with  the  whole  cantred  of  Deffrendut  (Dyffryn 
Clwyd)  and  Englefleld,  to  Reginald  de  Grey,  whence  the  title  of  Lord  Grey 
•de  Ruthin,  to  oistinguish  him  from  another  branch  of  the  descendants  of 
Salter  de  Grey,  who  was  chancellor  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  after- 
awards  Archbishop  of  York.  Owain  Glyndwr  and  General  Mytton  figure  in 
'the  history  of  the  castle,  as  in  that  of  so  many  strongholds  in  Wales,  and 
it  was  dismantled  in  the  Cromwellian  wars. 

St.  Peter's  Church  **  was  made  collegiate  and  parochial "  bv 
John,  son  of  Reginald  de  Grey,  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  castle ;  and  is  rather  mixed  in  its  architectural  character. 
The  north  aiale  has  a  perpendicular  roof,  ornamented  with 
nearly  500  different  devices.  The  church  has  been  greatly 
;  altered  in  a  modern  restoration,  and  a  graceful  spire  has  taken 
the  place  of  a  plain  square  tower.  The  cloisters  adjoining  the 
<}hurch  recall  the  old  conventual  foundation. 

Ruthin  also  contains  Christ's  Hospital,  ''founded  by  Dr. 
Gabriel  Goodman,  Dean  of  Westminster,  under  letters  patent 
of  the  32nd  of  Elizabeth,  for  a  priest  and  twelve  poor  persons, 
~ten  men,  and  two  women  to  attend  them,  all  unmarried  and 
.above  fifty  years  of  age ; "  and  a  Grammar  School,  which  has 
had  a  successful  history,  established  by  the  same  benefactor. 

Many  people  who  scarcely  know  where  Ruthin  is  are  familiar  with  the 

name,  from  seeing  it  on  £Ilis's  Mineral  Waters.    At  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son's 

Works  all  the  operations  for  producing  the  aerated  waters  which  are  now 

80  popular  can  be  seen  to  perfection,  and  it  will  give  some  notion  of  the 

-«xtent  of  the  business  to  state  that  the  bottle  store-room  sometimes  con- 

ctains  120  tons'  weight  of  empty  bottles  I    The  water  itself  is  obtained  from 
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a  deep  well  at  the  works;  and  the  hampers  in  which  the  manufaotnredT' 
article  is  sent  out  are  made  on  the  premises,  chiefly  with  osiers  brought 
from  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Son's  willow  beds  about  four  miles  from  the  town. 
The  productions  of  these  works  carry  the  name  of  Buthin,  not  only  throuf  hr 
the  kingdomi  but  pretty  well  round  the  world. 

Antiquaries  may  like  to  know  that  if  they  walk  a  few  iniles^ 
towards  Cerrig-y-t)rudion,  and  make  their  way  on  to  the  hilly 
moors  to  the  north  of  the  road,  they  will  (to  quote  the  Arch ; 
Camb :)  find  circles,  cytiau,  and  barrows,  strewn  about  in  wild 
confusion  and  in  all  directions  ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  may 
have  glorious  views  of  the  Merionethshire  and  Carnarvonshire 
mountains.    To  the  Clwydian  range,  on  which  there  is  a  chaiik 

of  ancient  encampments,  we  are  about  to  introduce  our  readers^. 

•», 

J     :..^^~'"--'  MOeL    FAMMAU.    -        '.i--> 

The  distance  frdih  Ruthin  tO  the  Summit  of  Moel  Fammau  i» 
about  five  miles,  and  the  way  is  along  the  old  Mold  road  to  Bwlch- 
Pen  Barras  and  then  left  up  the  mountain.     But  a  corner  caa^ 
be  cut  oflf  in  this  way.     Cross  the  footbridge  on  the  south  of 
Ruthin  Railway  Station,  go  straight  on  from  the  bridge  to  a^ 
footpath  which  runs  to  Llanbedr  Church.    [Avoid  a  turn  to  th©* 
left,  to  a  house  ;  and  when  a  little  stream  is  crossed  go  straight^ 
on,  though  the  path  is  not  distinct.]    The  church  at  Llanbedr 
is  a  pretty,  modern  edifice,  and  the  churchyard  is  planted  with 
beautiful  shrubs.  Follow  the  Mold  road  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
and  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left,  a  lane  which  presently  runs  to* 
the  right  of  a  house  and  a  little  further  turns  left  above  another 
house,  and  soon  readies  the  mountain  side  (through  a  gate)» 
Here  turn  up  to  the  left,  to  a  road,  and  pass  left  of  a  nous© 
where  refreshments  are  sold.    The  road  runs  on  amongst  ths^ 
hills,  and  at  the  head  of  the  pass,  Bwlch  Pen  Barras,  there  is  a. 
gate.     Here  ascend  a  few  yards  left  of  a  fence.    After  awhile  a . 
well-marked  path,  on  the  left  leads  out  of  the  green  road  you. 
are  following,  and  from  this  path  you  will  soon  see  the  tower  on « 
the  summit  of  Mod  Fammau,  and  your  way  leading  to  it.     It  is  a . 
fine  w&lkf  with  great  stretches  of  heather;  below,  the  placid  vale, 
well  wooded,  and  beyond,  the  mountains  of  Carnarvonshire. 
Near  at  hand  on  the  left  are  the  ancient  entrenchments  ons 
Moel-y-Gaer,  and  finally  there  is  a  steeper  ascent  to  the  tower, 
which  is  reached  in  about  two  hours  from  Ruthin.     Though . 
Moel  Fammau  is  only  1,823  feet  above  the  sea,  the  view  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  North  Wales,  and  includes  all  the  great 
mountains  of  Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire,  as  well  as  an^ 
outlook  over  Cheshire,  and  the  sea  to  the  north. 

The  tower  on  the  summit  forms  a  landmark  from  the  Great  Wester»< 
line  near  Chester,  and  is  a  prominent  object  from  Buthin  and  Denbigh - 
on  the  one  side,  and  Mold  on  the  other,  and  from  almost  every  con*  - 
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■iderable  eminence  In  North  Wales.  The  tower  was  an  ebullition  of  loyalty 
when  George  III.  was  King.  When  his  majesty  had  reigned  for  fifty  years  a> 
Jnbilee  Colamn  was  erected  (by  public  subscription),  consisting  of  a  "rough 
stone  pyramidal  mass  of  masonry,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  m  height,  and 
sixty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,"  on  a  mountain  one  thousand  eighl 
hundred  andtwenty-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  it  stood 
until  1862,  when,  one  breezy  day  in  that  year,  a  policeman  who  was  ei\)oying 
the  fresh  air  on  Denbigh  Castle  Green  saw  the  tower  on  Moel  Fammau  falL 
**By  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "someone  is  blowing  up  old  Fammau  tower  1"' 
Then  came  a  cloud  of  dust,  followed  by  a  roar  as  of  artillery,  and  a  roll  of 
•tones  down  the  mountain.  The  column  fell,  and  there  now  only  remain* 
an  ugly  ruin.  In  1885  a  meeting  was  held  at  Ruthin,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  begin  a  movement  for  restoring  it  in  honour  of 
the  Jubilee  of  Queen  Victoria,  but  the  scheme  collapsed.  ^«;x 

TO  THE  LOQOERHEADS,  MOLD,  AND  RHYDYMWYN.     *-     'T 

There  are  various  ways  of  descending  Moel  Fammau.    Rhewl 
is  the  nearest  station  (about  4  miles),  and  lies  to  the  south 
of  west.     Rhydymwyriy  on  the  Mold  and  Denbigh  line,  is  five 
miles  to  the  north-east,  and  the  way,  through  Cilcain,  which 
with  its  church  is  plainly  seen  from  the  summit,  is  clear, 
by    an    obvious   patJi.     For    climbers   who    have    ascended 
by  dnotber  route  and  wish  to  reach  Ruthin,  we  may  say  that 
their  path  bears  to  the  left  (as  they  face  the  Vale  of  Clwyd),  and_^ 
leads  mto  the  Mold  and  Ruthin  road.    We  will  descrilm  thST 
descent  to  the  Loggerheads  (about  3*  miles),  and  Mold  (about 
6J.)    [Pedestrians  can  also  reach  all"  these  places  from  Ruthin 
by    continuing,  along   the    road    over    Bwlch    Pen   Barras, 
which  we  shall  presently  join.]    Descend  by  a  path  through 
the   trees  to   the   left   of   the    Ruthin   route,  and   reach   a 
road   which    runs   near   and   to   the   left  of   a   pool ;  after 
"ftwhile    cross    a    gate  (marked   "private"),  and    soon  enter 
the  Ruthin  and  Mold  road  and  turn  to  the  left.     The  road 
leads  straight  to  the  Loggerheads  Inn,  which  bears  a  sign  by 
Richard  Wilson,  the  great  landscape  painter.     There  are  two 
faces,  one  now  very  indistinct,  and  the  legend,  "We  Three 
Loggerheads  be."    Who  the  third  is  the  gazer  must  decide. 
Close  to  the  inn,  which  is  pleasantly  situated,  with  grey  cliffs- 
rising  above  the  river  Alyn,  is  the  entrance  to  Colomendy,  where 
Wilson  lived  for  some  time,  and  died  ;  and  five  minutes'  walk 
along  the  road  to  Mold  (which  is  2f  miles  distant),  is  an  arch 
built  over  one  of  the  many  stones  connected  with  Arthur, 
Carreg  Cam  March  Arthur.     There  is  an  inscription  which 
cannot  be  read,  but  Pennant  records  that  the  arch  was  erected 
to  signalise  the  close  of  a  boundary  dispute  between  neighbour- 
ing owners. 

Some  travellers  will  climb  Moel  Fammau  from  Mold(6}m.)  They  pass  th*- 
Loggerheads,  and  in  another  three-quarters  of  a  mile  leave  the  highway  by 
the  old  road  which  runs  almost  straight  on,  a  house  being  at  the  comer. 
After  a  time,  a  farm  having  been  passed  on  the  left,  where  there  is  a  gat*- 
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'A  little  way  off  in  front,  and  a  rounded  hiU  beyond  the  gate,  take  the 
.^een  road  up  the  lateral  valley  on  the  right,  and  keep  as  straight  as 
;po8sible  for  the  summit. 

There  is  a  walk  called  the  Leet  from  the  Loggerheads  to  Ehyd- 
ymwyn  station  (about  4  miles),  along  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Alyn,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  occasional  disappearance.  Pass 
by  some  white  cottages,  and  get  to  the  right  of  the  stream.  Your 
way  lies  first  between  the  cliffs  and  the  river,  and  presently  on 
the  cliffs  high  above  the  stream.  After  awhile  you  miss  the  little 
river  ;  only  a  dry  stony  bed  is  left.  It  appears  again,  but  again 
disappears,  once  or  twice.  Soon  after  you  pass  the  village  of 
Oilcain  (seen  some  distance  to  theleft),  you  descend  into  the  valley, 
after  crossing  a  stile  near  a  cottage ;  presently  pass  over  the 
Alyn  by  a  bridge,  and  walk  on  the  left  of  the  river  (now  as 
regular  in  its  habits  as  other  streams),  to  the  village  and  station 
of  Khydymwyn. 

ALONG  THE  CLWYDIAN  RANGE. 

The  whole  Clwydian  range  of  hills  will  tempt  the  mountaineer  and  the 
antiquary.  Along  the  range  there  is  a  series  of  six  fortified  posts,  which 
have  been  partially  explored,  and  described  in  the  Archceologia  Cambrengia 
(New  Series,  Vol.  I.),  to  which  we  would  refer  the  curious  reader.  Let  the 
mountaineer  make  his  way  from  Buthin  to  the  summit  of  Y  Foel  FenUi  (on 
the  south  of  Bwlch  Pen  Barras),  the  most  southerly  of  these  posts.  Then,  facing 
north,  he  can  walk  with  many  an  up  and  down  almost  to  the  sea  shore,  u 
his  strength  is  equal  to  it.  Otherwise  there  are  several  points  of  descent 
to  yarious  railway  stations.  The  fortified  mountain  tops  he  will  find  in 
the  following  order.  From  Y  Foel  Fenlli  he  reaches  Moel-y-Qaer,  to  the  left 
of  the  direct  line  to  Moel  Fammau,  the  highest  summit,  to  wMch  he  comee 
next.  Continuing  along  the  mountains,  Moel  Arthur  [Nannerch  Station, 
north-east],  and  Pen-y-Gloddiau  [Caerwys  Station,  north],  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  six  entrenchments,  are  next  visited.  There  is  another  Moel- 
y-Gaer,  to  the  north  of  Bodfari,  a  villa^  in  a  deep  depression  of  the  moun- 
tain range.  At  Bodfari  a  railway  station  is  found,  and  the  traveller  is  3| 
miles  from  Denbigh.    Finally,  there  is  Moel  Hiraddug,  close  to  Dyserth. 

WREXHAM    TO    THE    VALE    OF    CLWYD. 

We  have  described  the  line  between  Ruthin  and  Corwen  in 
Part  I.  (page  129).  But  there  is  another  line  of  railway  com- 
munication running  vi^  Mold  to  Wrexham,   and  to  Chester. 

We  will  bring  passengers  from  the  other  end  of  the  line. 
Starting  from  Wrexham^  first  by  the  Wrexham  and  Connah's 
Quay  Kedlway  (which  is  converted  Into  one  link  of  a  great 
chain  of  communication  between  Lancashire  and  North  W  ales, 
by  the  Dee  Bridge),  though  there  is  no  very  remarkable  scenery 
in  this  journey,  they  will  find  the  route  a  pleasant  one.  At 
Cefn-y-Bedd  (4m.)  they  will  get  a  charming  peep  down  the 
valley  of  the  Alyn.  At  Bridge  Snd  they  can  leave  the  train,  if  so 
disposed,  for  a  visit  to  the  ruins  of  Gaergwrle  Castle^  which  are 
seen  on  a  mound  tO  the  left ;  and  Caer  Estyn,  an  ancient  British 
«camp,  to  the  right.      Still  better  would  it  repay  the  pedestrian 
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tourist  to  explore  the  H<ype  Mountain,  beyond  the  castle,  and' 
the  valley  of  Nant-y-Ffrithy  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west. 
Stations    are  thick  about  here,   for  the   two  we    have    just 
mentioned  and  Caergiorle  are  crowded  within  very  little  over  a- 
mile,  the  last  beinpr  five  miles  from  Wrexham  ;  and  the  names 
are  somewhat  mixed,  for  Bridge  End  is  close  to  Caergwrle 
village,  and  Caergwrle  station  to  the  village  of  Hope.     The 
villages  seem  to  be  mixed,  too,  if  we  judge  by  an  old  saying  in 
the  district,  "  1*11  live  in  Hope  if  I  die  in  Caergwrle ;  '*  but  the 
explanation  may  be  that  Caergwrle  is  in  the  parish  of  Hope. 
The  next  station  is  Pen-y-Ffordd,  where  towered  Moel  Fammau, . 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Clwydian  range,  comes  in  sight. 
The  line  runs  on  to  the  Dee,  past  Buckley,  which  is  only  a  little 
over  2  m.  from  Hawarden,  but  we  change  at  Hope  Junction 
(7^  m.  from  Wrexham),  to  the  Chester,  Mold,  and  Denbigh  line. 
Hope  Junction  station  on  that  line  (9f  miles  from  Chester,  past- 
Broughton,  which  has  been  already  mentioned)  is  3^  miles  from 
Mold.     Mold  Church,   restored  by  Sir  G.    Scott,   is  inter- 
nally one  of  the  finest  in  North  Wales.     Somewhere  about. 
the  year  1706,  a  visitor  to  Mold  thus  summed  up  his  inl« 
pressions  : — 

"Pretty  Mold,  proud  people. 
Handsome  church  without  a  steeple." 

The  church  tower  was  added  a  few  years  later.  The  Bailey 
Hill,  which  we  see  to  our  left,  is  interesting  as  the  site  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  and  a  vantage  ground  from  which  we  command 
a  fine  view.  In  the  neighbourhood  several  spots  attractive  to 
the  antiquary  are  to  be  lound,  notably  Jfoe^  Oarmon  (a  mile  to- 
the  west),  where  in  the  5th  century,  according  to  tradition,  a 
body  of  Christians  routed  a  pagan  horde  by  charging  them  with 
a  tremendous  cry  of  "  Alleluia  !"  The  victory,  which  has  ever 
since  been  called  the  "Alleluia  Victory,"  is  celebrated  by  a 
monument.  But  one  theory  is  that  it  was  only  a  battle  of  words 
between  contending  theologians  !  From  Mold  the  ascent  of 
Mcel  Fammau,  which  is  about  6^  miles  distant,  can  be  made. 
[See  page  171.]  The  distance  to  the  Loggerheads  Inn  is  2$ 
miles ;  to  Ruthin  by  Bwlch  Pen  Barras,  8|  miles.  .From  the 
next  station,  Rhydymvjyn,  it  is  a  pleasant  walk  to  Moel 
Fammau  (5  m.),  past  Cilcain  Ghurch  (3  m.),  which  has  a> 
magnificent  oaken  roof.  Between  Rhydymwyn  and  Nannerch 
fine  views  are  obtained  of  the  Clwydian  hills  ;  at  Gaerwya 
station  (9|  miles  from  Mold)  we  are  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
vilk^e  (see  pages  161,  162),  and  passing  through  a  gap  in 
the  Clwydian  range,  Bodfari  is  reached.  There  the  vale  of 
Clwyd  opens  out,  and  the  castle  and  old  parish  church  of 
Denbigh  (Whitchurch)  are  conspicious  objects  as  the  train  run*, 
down  to  that  town. 
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1Rb»l    to    Xlan&u&no. 

TI7E  will  first  of  all  briefly  describe  the  railway  journev  from 
V I  Rhyl  to  Llandudno,  and  then  return  to  Pensarn  and  other 
places  on  the  route,  to  mention  their  attractions  for  sojourners. 
The  railway  runs  near  the  shore,  and  the  view  from  the  carriage 
windows  is  delightful. 

As  we  leave  8hyl  we  cross  the  Foryd  bridge  which  carries  us 
-over  the  estuary  of  the  Clwyd,  and  enter  Denbighshire,  and 
look  down  the  Vale  at  the  spire  of  Bodelwyd^an,  St.  Asaph 
Cathedral,  and  Bhuddlan  Castle.  The  Little  Orme,  with  tne 
Great  Orme  projecting  beyond  it,  are  seen  on  the  right.  The 
-church  we  pass  on  our  left  beyond  Foryd  station  is  Towyn, 
«nd  soon  the  train  draws  up  at  the  station  for  Pensarn  and 
Abergele. 

Travelling  on  from  Pensarn  we  have  to  our  left  Gwrych  Castle 
and  woods.     Here  we  are  passihg  the  scene  of  many  conflicts  in 
the  days  when  the  Welsh  were  strugp^linjs:  for  independence 
and  the  English  for  mastery.     Beyond  Llysfaen  the  train  runs 
through  Penmaenrhos  tunnel,  and  comes  out  above  the  shores  of 
•  Colwyn  Bay.  The  stations  at  Old  Colwyn,  Coluoyn  Bay,  and  Moch- 
dre,  are  passed  in  rapid  succession,  and  as  we  travel  on  to  Llan- 
dudno Junction,  if  the  day  is  clear,  we  shall  be  charmed  with  the 
glimpse  down  the  Vale  of  Conway  and  the  panorama  of  moun- 
"^Ekins.     The  rounded  summit  on  the  left  of  the  group  is  Moel 
Eilio  ;  Penllithriff-y- Wrach,  with  its  abrupt  side,  is  to  the  right 
'  of  Eilio ;    and  the  highest   point    still  further  to  the  right 
-is    Carnedd    Llewelyn    (3,482   feet).      Foel  Fras  is  the  next 
-'rounded  summit,  and  then  comes  the  long  ridge  of  Talyfan. 
At  Llandudno  Junction  we  probably  chanj^e  carriages,  and  in 
the  journey  on  to  Llandudno  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Conway 
Castle  on  the  left,  and  see  the  scanty  ruins  of  Deganwy  Castle 
•  ^  on  a  little  hill  to  the  ri^ht.     The  distant  mountain  behind  Con- 
way town  is  Penllithrig-y-Wrach  (close  to  Capel  Curig),  and 
.further  on,  Penmaenmawr  rises  boldly  from  th3  sea.     Then  the 
i  -town  of  Llandudno  is  on  the  left,  with  the  Great  Orme  beyond. 


pensarn    an^    Hberdcle. 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  Road  (from  Pgnsam).— Gwrych  Castle,  2  m.,  Cefn  yr  Ogof  Hill 
(by  shore,  <fcc.),  2i,  Gorddyn  Mawr,  3,  Castell  Cawr,2,  St.  George  and 
Kinmel  Park,  3,  Bodelwyddan  Church,  5,  St.  Asaph,  7^,  Cefn  Caves, 
8,  Moelfre  Isaf  (walk),  4,  Llanfair  Talhaiam,  6,  Bettws  Abergele,  4}, 
Uandolas  (by  snore,  &c.),  2^,  Llysfaen  Telegraph  (by  shore,  &cX  4, 
Denbis^  (direct),  12.   For  longer  distances  see  paragraph  on  page  177. 

By  i2at2.— Rhyl,  6,  Chester,  35,  Llandulas,  3  Colwyn  Bay,  6, 
Conway,  11,  Llandudno,  14.  * 
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PpENSARN  is  a  small  watering  place  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
JL  from  the  old  town  of  Abergele,  and  all  the  excursions  we 
tiave  mentioned  under  Rhyl  are  almost  equally  available  from 
iliere.  The  drawback  of  Pensam  is  that  most  of  the  lodging  houses 
have  no  view  of  the  sea,  but  it  is  well  suited  for  those  who  seek 
repose,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  near  a  low  range  of  hills, 
and,  with  its  expanse  of  sand,  it  is  a  famous  place  for  children. 
The  railway  station  is  close  to  Pensarn,  which  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  the  railway. 

Pennant  refers  to  a  tradition  which  states  that  **  in  old  times 
the  sea  overwhelmed  a  vast  tract  of  inhabited  country  once 
extending  northwards,"  and  says  that  a  *'  dateless,  nameless, 
epitaph  on  Abergele  churchyard  wall  is  called  in  evidence — 
*  Yma  mae'n  gorwedd  yn  monwent  Mihangel,  gwr  oedd  a'i 
annedd  dair  milltir  yn  y  gogledd.* — *  In  this  churchyard  lies  a 
man  who  lived  three  miles  to  the  north  of  it. '  But,  as  a  better 
•  proof,  I  have  observed  at  low  water,  far  from  the  clayey  banks, 
a  long  tract  of  hard  loam,  filled  with  the  bodies  of  oak  trees, 
tolerably  entire,  but  so  soft  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife  as  easily 
as  wax." 

There  are  several  pleasant  rambles  in  the  neighbourhood. 
"Oiorych  Castle  ia  about  a  mile  from  Abergele,  and  admission  to 
the  grounds,  we  believe,  may  be  obtained  by  applying  at  some 
'-of  the  hotels.  A  cave,  Yr  Ogqf,  is  two  miles  along  the  Bangor 
road,  or  the  same  distance  along  the  shore  from  JPensarn,  and 
reached  by  turning  up  from  one  of  the  lodges  of  Gwrvch  Park, 
on  which  there  is  an  inscription  recording  some  of  the  famous 
-events  which  happened  hereabouts.  The  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty does  not  always  allow  the  cave  to  be  open  to  the  public. 

*'  The  frontage  of  Owrych  Castle  measures  480  yards,  its  tower  is  93  feet 
high,  and  there  are  17  turrets  besides,  which  altogether  make  it  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  picturesque  places  in  North  Wales,"  sa^s  one  writer. 
Catherine  Sinclair,  half  a  century  ago,  seems  to  have  been  much  amused 
by  this  castle,  and  she  says — "  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  but  its 
rays  have  probably  never  for  a  long  time  looked  upon  anything  so  perfectly 
original  as  this  castle,  not  apparently  built  but  excavated,  and  where  an 
addition  is  made  by  carrying  away  stones  instead  of  bringing  them."  She 
^wa.a  in  a  difficulty  to  know  what  parts  were  habitable  and  what  make- 
-believe, a  difficulty  that  cannot  be  solved  by  merely  looking  at  it. 

**In  a  solitary,  old,  and  spacious  mansion  at  Gwrych,"  Mrs. 
Hemans  lived  and  sang  when  she  was  young ;  **  and  between  the 
K^vern  and  the  sea  the  pass  is  narrow,  and  may  well  be  termed 
'the  Thermopylae  of  Wales,  for  here  were  fought  and  won  many 
•of  its  mighty  battles,"  as  is  duly  recorded  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  Gwrych  lodge.  It  was  near  here,  also,  according  to 
-some  authorities,  that  (as  the  inscription  states)  Riohard  II. 
^'as  betrayed.  Lured  by  Northumberland  from  Conway,  he 
•fell  into  the  power  of  Bolingbroke.     The  King,  as  soon  as  he 
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spied  armed  horsemen  beneath  the  trees,  put  spurs  to  his  owi> 
steed,  but  Northumberland  seized  his  majesty's  bridle,  with  the- 
remark  that  the  armed  and  mounted  men  were  only  a  guard  of 
honour. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  cave,  called  Cefn-yr-Ogof 
on  the  ordnance  map,  should  certainly  be  climbed.  A  little 
way  past  the  lodge  which  we  have  mentioned  a  roac*  turns 
to  the  left  up  a  little  valley  through  which  a  stream  ins  to 
Llandulas  village.  From  this  road  the  hill  can  easily  be 
ascended.  There  is,  of  course,  a  glorious  sea-view,  ir  iuding 
Puffin  Island  and  the  Anglesey  coast,  and  then  we  see  the 
beautiful  line  of  mountains  from  Penmaenmawr  to  Mo€  Siabod, 
with  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  round-topped  and  hollow-  breasted,, 
crowning  the  range.  To  the  left  of  it  are  Pen  Helyg  nd  Pen- 
Uithrie-y-Wrach,  and  between  them  can  be  seen  Tryfan  and 
part  of  the  Glyders.  To  the  south  of  Cefn  yr  Ogof ,  liiily  half  a 
mile  or  so  away,  is  Oorddyn  MauoVy  where  the  w  il-marked 
ramparts  of  an  ancient  stronghold  are  to  be  seen. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Abergele  abounds  in  ancie  t  encamp- 
ments ;  in  fact,  the  low  range  of  hills  from  St.  George  to- 
Penmaenrhos  seems  to  have  been  a  chain  of  defencos.  One  of 
these,  CasteU  Gawr^  is  the  hill  covered  with  trees,  which  we  see 
from  the  station,  to  the  left  of  the  other  hill  on  le  slopes  of 
which  Gwrych  Castle  stands.  CasteU  Cawr  is  les.  than  a  mile 
from  Abergele,  and  a  path  over  the  fields — a  very  slough  of 
despond  in  wet  weather — can  be  found  by  turning  to  the  left 
near  the  schools  on  the  Bangor  road.  When  the  ith  leads  into* 
a  lane  under  the  hill,  turn  left  and  a  way  will  bo  found  past  & 
quarry  up  to  the  entrenchments,  and  to  a  spot  where  you  look 
down  in  a  remarkable  way  upon  part  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd. 

TO   ST.  GEORGE   AND   KINMEL   PARK. 

It  is  a  pleasant  walk  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Abergele- 
to  St.  Ceorg^e,  the  little  village  lying  at  the  entrance  to 
Kinmel  Park,  and  the  scene,  according  to  one  tradition,  of  the 
conflict  between  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  ;  in  proof  of  which, 
Archdeacon  Thomas  says  m  his  History  of  St.  Amphy  marks  of  the 
horse's  hoofs  were  formerly  shown  on  the  coping  stone  of  the- 
churchyard  wall.  Another  hero,  Oliver  Cromwell,  is  connected 
with  Kinmel.  According  to  local  belief  he  was  once  there,  and 
although  the  tradition  has  never  been  veri  ed,  there  was  a  room 
in  the  Old  Hall  at  Kinmel  which  went  by  tae  name  of  "  OUver 
Cromwell's  Parlour,"  and  a  spur,  said  to  have  been  his,  is  still 
preserved  at  Kinmel,  and  is  believed  at  one  time  to  have  hung 
in  the  church. 

The  church  is  a  plain  little  structure,  with  the  escutcheons  of 
the  great  and  the  coffin  plates  of  their  humbler  neighbours  on 
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the  walls.  Wisely  placed  behind  it,  for  it  is  quite  out  of 
character  with  the  building,  is  a  gothlc  structure  which  covers- 
the  remains  of  some  of  the  Dinorben  family.  In  Kinmd  Park, 
about  200  yards  from  the  entrance  at  St.  George,  on  the  lower 
side  of  the  carriage  road,  is  a  well,  once  famed  for  curing 
horses. 

From  St.  George  the  walk  could  be  extended  to  Bodelvfyddan  Chureh  (2 
m.);  or  St,  Asapht  (4^);  or  through  pleasant  Kinmel  Park,  to  Cefn  Cavet 
(about  8  miles  from  Pensam),  and  then  another  2^  miles  would  take  us  to 
Trefnant  Station.  The  turn  to  the  right  is  taken,  a  few  minutes  after  Kkunel 
Park  is  left  and  just  before  the  Cross  Foxes  Inn  is  reached. 

Turning  up  the  hill  by  St.  George's  Church,  and  soon  pass 
ing  over  a  stile  to  the  right,  a  paUi  would  lead  us  to  a  wooded' 
height  above  the  village,  the  site  of  what  the  people  call  Fort 
Dinorben,  The  large  and  extensive  ramparts  here  show  that  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  consequence ;  on  the  ordnance  map 
it  is  called  Parc-y-Meirch.  Keeping  on  towards  Abergele,, 
idong  the  hills,  we  reach  another  camp  where  the  entrench- 
ments extend  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and,  a  little  further, 
on  a  spur  of  the  same  hill  (Gop  yr  Wylfa),  stands  a  ruined  tower, 
concerning  which  some  of  the  natives  will  tell  you  *'  it  was  used: 
in  the  wars,"  and  others  that  it  is  an  old  tele^aph  station  I  It 
is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  remains  of  an  Edwardian  watch- 
tower.  Now  we  can  find  our  way  down  the  hill  on  the  Aber- 
gele side,  noting  first  of  all  the  pathway  which  runs  over  the^ 
nelds  (in  about  a  mUe)  to  the  town. 

For  a  modest  ascent,  which  gives  you  in  clear  weather  a  view 
of  Snowdon  and  the  surrounding  giants,  with  Moel  Siabod  look- 
ing particularly  fine  in  front  of  uiem,  Moel/re  /sq/^  (1,0.37  ft.)^ 
almost  due  south  of  Pensarn  about  3^  miles  as  the  crow  flies, 
may  be  recommended.  You  can  drive  there  in  about  five  miles- 
from  Pensarn,  or  walk  in  about  four.  From  the  summit  you  may 
descend  to  a  road  on  the  south  and  walk  in  an  hour  to  th» 
pleasant  village  of  Lkm/air  TcUJiaiam. 

Pedestrians  bound  for  longer  excursions  from  Abergele  will  perhaps  find' 
their  way  through  Bettws  Abergele  (4|.)  to  Talycafn  (16  m.) ;  or  through 
Uangerniew  (10  m.)  to  Llanwrst  (17  m.) ;  or  through  Llanfair  Talhaiam  (& 
m.)  and  Llansannau  (8  m.)  to  Denbigh  (17  m.)  This  is  a  wild  walk  and  an 
ordnance  map  is  useful.  About  four  miles  south  of  Llansannan  are  two- 
waterfalls,  Uyn-yr-Ogo  and  Bhaiadr  Mawr ;  and  stUl  further  south,  near 
the  high  road  from  Denbigh  to  Pentrevoelas,  Llyn  Aled  and  Uyn  Alwen. 
with  Llyn  lipibran  some  distance  to  the  north-east  of  them.  Bwrdd 
Arthur,  2^  mUes  north-east  of  Llansannan,  which  Cliffe  describes  as  '*  a 
circular  plane,  cut  out  of  the  main  rock,  with  some  24  seats  unequal^, 
called  by  the  country  people  *  Arthur's  Bound  Table,' "  is  not  very  plsdn  to> 
ordinary  eyes. 

TO  LLYSFAEN  AND  PENMAENRHOS. 

Llandulaa  (Thlandillas),  which  we  have  already  mentioned^ 
is  2^  miles  by  road  from  Abergele,  or  (partly)    along  th» 
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fihore  from  Pensarn.  The  village  is  beautifully  situated,  and 
surrounded  with  foliage,  there  are  pleasant  walks  on  the  hill, 
and  Llandulas  would  probably  be  more  frequented  if  a  number 
•of  tall  chimneys  in  the  neighbourhood  did  not  defile  the  atmos- 
.'pbere  hereabouts  and  ofi'end  the  nose  with  their  volumes  of 
smoke.  Lodgings  may  be  obtained,  and  there  is  a  good  road 
imade  down  to  the  sea.  In  1889  a  new  railway  station  was 
-opened  near  to  the  village,  the  name  of  the  old  Llandulas  station, 
About  a  mile  further,  being  changed  to  Llysfaen. 

From  Llandulas  station,  a  walk  of  about  two  miles  leads  to 
Llysfaeiiy  a  church  and  a  few  houses,  with  an  old  telegraph 
station  on  the  summit  of  a  hilL  When  we  reach  the  Bangor 
road  from  the  station,  a  road  is  found  which  leads  up  to  Llysfaen. 
From  the  telegraph  station  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains 
from  Penmaenmawr  to  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  and  on  to  Moel 
Siabod,  much  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  described  from 
Cefn  yr  Ogof ;  and  the  Isle  of  Man  can  be  seen  on  clear  days. 
A  way  can  easily  be  found  on  over  Penmaenrhos  in  about  « 
couple  of  miles  to  Colwyn  Station. 

PenmdenrhoSt  the  headland  immediately  beyond  Llandulaa 
Station,  was  once  a  formidable  obstruction  to  traffic.  It  was 
perhaps  on  this  rock  that  King  Richard  was  taken.  In  those 
days  it  must  have  been  perilous  enough  to  cross  over,  without 
;the  additional  danger  of  a  troop  of  soldiers  on  the  watch  for 
-the  traveller.  Pennant  speaks  of  the  passage  as  *'  infinitely 
more  terrible  and  dangerous  *'  than  Penmaenmawr,  which  we 
have  already  alluded  to  and  shall  reach  presently ;  and  Mr. 
Wyndham,  who  crossed  in  the  same  year  as  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Mrs.  Thrale,  says  "  the  path  is  so  narrow  and  unprotected  that 
few  people  dare  trust  themselves  on  their  horses  on  it."    For 

.  all  this  the  Doctor  seems  to  have  enjoyed  his  scramble  over 
Penmaenrhos,  for  he  says : — "  Our  walk  was  not  long  nor 
unpleasant ;  the  longer  I  walk  the  less  I  feel  its  inconvenience ; 

.  as  I  ^row  warm  my  breath  mends,  and  I  think  my  limbs  grow 

i^  pliable." 


EXCURSIONS  AND  DISTANCES   FROM  COLWYN  BAT. 

By  Rood.— St.  Elian'8  Well,  nearly  2  m.  Round  by  Nant-y-g^lo, 
about  4,  Glan  Conway  Station,  4,  Penmaenrhos,  2},  Llysfaen  Tele- 
graph ,  3,  Llandulas,  4,  Abergele,  6^,  Llandrillo,  li,  Llandrillo  Church, 
1},  Bryn  Eur^n,  1},  Summit  of  Little  Orme's  Head,  3),  Llandudno, 
5^,  Conway,  6. 

iByAati.— Llandudno,  8,  Glan  Conway,  6,  Talyeafta.  lO.Llanrwst, 
J6,  Bettws-y-Coed,  19,  Conway,  5,  Penmaenmawr,  10,  Bangor,  20. 
Bethesda,  25  (walk  or  drive  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  15^),  CftrnaiTon  28, 
Xilanberis,  37  (walk  or  drlTo  round  Snowdoo,  through  Penygivryd^ 
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6^  m.,  and  Beddgelert,  14^,  to  Bhyd-du  Station,  18i  or  walk  orer 
Snowdon  to  Bhyd-du,  8^),  Bhyd-du,  41,  Llandulas,  Penaarn,  <5, 
Bhyl,  11,  Bhuddlan,  14,  St.  Asaph,  17,  Trefnant  (for  Cefn  Caves),  19, 
Denbigh,  22,  Chester,  41.  [See  also  excursions  from  Llandudno, 
which  will  serve  equally  well  for  Colwyn  Bay.] 

€OLWYN  BAY  stretches  from  the  headland  of  Penmaenrhos 
on  the  east  to  the  Little  Orme's  Head  on  the  north-west,  a 
coast  line  of  five  miles  or  thereabouts,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
a  watering-place  with  a  bay  like  this,  a  sandy  shore,  and  hills 
lin  the  background  which  look  over  the  Vale  of  Conway  to  the 
Snowdonian  mountains,  continues  to  grow  in  favour  with  the 
public.  The  nucleus  of  a  new  town  has  been  formed  near  the 
.railway  station,  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  from  the  sea; 
many  lodging  houses  are  scattered  about,  some  near  the 
«hore,  some  inland,  and  three  or  four  excellent  hotels  have 
sprung  up.  The  abundant  trees  increase  the  attractive- 
iiess  of  Colwyn  Bay,  and  several  little  wooded  dells  run  down 
from  the  hills  to  the  sea.  There  is  bathing,  and  there  is  boat- 
ing, and  if  the  lover  of  quietude  sometimes  wants  the 
excitement  of  a  bigger  and  gayer  place,  train,  horse,  or  boat 
will  soon  carry  him  to  Llandudno,  or  he  can  walk  there  in  less 
than  half-a-dozen  miles.  There  are  also  lodgings  at  (old) 
Colwyn,  and  although  it  stands  a  little  way  from  the  shore 
«ome  visitors  prefer  its  more  rural  seclusion  before  the 
attractions  of  Colwyn  Bay.  The  two  places  are  only  about  a 
mile  apart,  and  command  the  same  walks  and  excursions ;  butt 
as  Colwyn  Bay  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  we  will  take  it  as  the 
starting  place.  Colwyn  or  Colwyn  Bay  is  as  good  a  centre  as 
Llandudno  itself  for  excursions  into  Snowdonia  and  down  the 
Vfide  of  Conway  or  the  milder  Vale  of  Clwyd.  The  station  for 
-Colwyn  is  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  village. 

For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  seek  a  mild  winter  resort  with- 
out crossing  the  sea,  we  may  say  that  patients  are  sometimes 
-sent  to  winter  at  Colwyn  Bay,  as  well  as  Llandudno  and  other 
places  on  this  coast.  Colwyn  Bay  is  well  protected  on  all  sides 
-except  towards  the  sea,  and  visitors,  we  are  informed,  even 
-come  to  it  from  the  south.  The  drinking  water  is  from  Llyn 
Dulyn. 

One  of  the  favourite  walks  of  Colwyn  Bay  is  in  the  grounds 
•of  the  PwUycrochan  Hotel,  but,  except  for  guests  staying 
Inhere,  permission  must  be  obtained  of  the  landlord,  Mr.  Porter. 
The  house  and  grounds,  formerly  the  seat  of  Lady  Erskine, 
•were  bought  by  Mr.  Pender,  M.P.,  and  subsequentlv  sold  to 
Mr.  Porter,  who  converted  the  mansion  into  a  first-class  hotel. 
This  was  in  1866,  before  the  present  watering  place  came  into 
existence,  and  it  was  at  Mr.  Porter's  suggestion  that  the  name 
•of  "  Colwyn  Bay  "  was  adopted.  The  dells  running  down  to 
i^he  sea  on  the  east  of  the  town  also  afford  pleasant  walks. 
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ST.    ELIAN'S    WELL.   Ao. 

The  cursing  well  of  St.  Elian  is  the  goal  of  another 
easy  excursion.  To  get  at  this  we  walk  along  the  Colwyn 
road  for  half  a  mSe,  and  cross  a  bridge  over  a  dell 
which  is  also  half  a  mile  from  Colwyn.  A  couple  of  hundr^ 
yards  on  the  Colwyn  side  of  the  bridge,  near  a  cottage  or 
two,  turn  to  the  right,  having  a  high  wall  on  the  left,  go  up 
a  hill  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  see  a  small  Nonconformist 
chapel  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Just  before  we  come  to 
the  bottom,  a  narrow  path  through  the  hedge  to  our  left  will  take 
us  down  some  rough  steps  to  what  was  once  so  celebrated  a  well 
as  to  be  a  terror  to  the  Principality.  A  late  rector  destroyed 
the  shrine  because  of  the  superstition  of  the  people,  and  the 
spot  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  going  through  the  hedffo 
to  see,  but  for  the  associations.  From  the  well  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  stiff  climbing  will  bring  us  to  the  church,  where  we  have- 
a  fine  view. 

The  well,  F/ynnon  Elian,  seems  to  have  been  eyery  whit  as  great  a  curse- 
as  ever  St.  Winefride  was  a  blessing  to  Welsh  humanity.  The  tales  told  of 
it  haTe  filled  one  and  would  fill  twenty  volumes.  In  days  gone  by  we  hare 
ourselyes  met  with  people  who  not  only  believed  in  the  well,  but  also 
believed  that  they  had  been  '*  put  into  it."  The  process  was  a  simple  one. 
If  you  had  a  spite  agamst  a  neighbour,  aJl  you  had  to  do  was  to  go  to  the 
custodian  of  the  well,  pay  a  fee,  have  your  enemy's  name  written  on  paper 
(through  which  a  pin  was  stuck)  and  thrown  into  the  well ;  and  he  would 
be  "  cursed"  until  he  managed  to  get  himself  out.  In  1818,  at  the  flints 
shire  Great  Sessions,  a  man  was  sent  to  gaol  for  twelve  months  for  obtain^ 
ing  money  under  false  pretences,  having  taken  a  fee  to  "pull  out  of  th» 
well"  a  poor  wretch  who  thought  himself  in  its  accursed  waters. 

For  another  walk,  turn  to  the  right  on  the  Colwyn  Bay  side  of 
thebridge  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  andkeepupthe^ 
valley,  e^ove  the  stream,  as  far  as  Nant  Uchaf,  over  a  mile  from' 
the  bridge.  There  turn  to  the  ri^ht  towards  Nant-y-glo,  and  near 
Nant-y-glo  a  turn  to  the  left  leads  to  an  opening  over  a  precipice^ 
which  reveals  a  view  of  the  range  of  mountains  from  Moel  Siabod 
to  the  Great  Orme's  Head.  Follow  the  road  from  Nant-y-glo  to 
the  Four  Crosses^-on  a  hill  you  will  see  a  flag-staff,  to  which 
steer  your  course,  and  then  you  may  get  out  on  and  follow  th& 
high  road  ;  or,  which  wiU  be  nearer  for  the  station,  pass  through 
the  PwUycrochan  Hotel  grounds.  The  whole  round  is  about 
four  miles.  Other  walks,  to  the  south-west  of  Colwyn  Bay,  are- 
to  Glan  Conway  station  (4  m.),  and  to  Talycafn  station,  both  in 
the  valley  of  the  Conway. 

Llys/aen  Telegraph  Station  (which  has  been  mentioned  on 
page  178),  is  reached  by  walking  through  Colwyn  villageto- 
PenmaenrfioSf  and  there  bearing  to  the  right. 

TO    LLANDRILLO,    THE    LITTLE    ORME,    AND    LLANDUDNO. 

It  is  IJ  mile  to  LlandrlllO,  where  a  little  watering  place  is 
springing  up,  by  the  footpath  which  turns  to  the  right  over  the^ 
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6elds,  two  or  three  minutes  beyond  the  Conway  Bay  Hotel,  and 
at  Llandrillo  there  is  a  popular  attraction  in  the  shape  of  a  fish- 
ing-weir on  the  shore,  just  beyond  the  Bhos  Abbey  Hotel.  After 
■seeing  the  fishing,  if  you  care  for  ancient  wells,  the  ruined  and 
n^lected  St.  Trillo  is  a  very  little  further,  and  close  to  the 
«hore,  and  from  here  a  path  runs  on  to  the  Little  Orme.  St. 
TriUo*8  Well  is  an  insignificant-looking  and  dilapidated  little 
building,  and,  according  to  the  late  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  nob 
•older  than  the  sixteenth  century.  If  the  weir  and^weU  are  not 
visited,  a  shorter  path  is  found  at  the  end  of  the  lane  which 
turns  off  the  Llandrillo  '* parade"  close  to  a  brick  chapeL 
Ooss  the  corner  of  Rhos  Fynach  farm  yard,  and  then  the  path 
.runs  straight  on  from  the  gate,  behind  another  farm,  to  a  road, 
(from  which  you  presently  pass  to  the  shore  through  a  gap  in  a 
«ea  wall,  and  soon  cross  the  wall  again,  and  keep  by  a  path 
along  the  "cliff"  to  the  foot  of  the  Little  Orme  (3  m.)  The 
view  of  the  Camedd  range  of  mountains  on  the  left  increases  the 
pleasure  of  the  walk.  From  the  Little  Orme  the  walk  could,  of 
-course,  be  extended  to  Llandtuino, 

For  Llandrillo  Church  (li  m.)  you  can  go  along  the  Conway 
road  for  a  mile,  and  then  your  road  tuns  across  the  railway 
And  straight  on.  Bryn  Euryn  can  be  ascended,  and  Llys 
Euryn  can  be  visited,  by  turning  to  the  left  on  the  way  to  the 
'Church.  The  novelty  of  Llandrillo  yn  Bhos  church  is  its  tower, 
which  is  remarkable  for  having  double-stepped  battlements. 
Llys  Eunrn  is  still  more  curious.  A  portion  of  it  looks  In  the 
distance  like  a  tall  chimney  covered  with  ivy.  On  a  nearer 
approach  this  will  be  found  to  be  part  of  an  interesting  ruin, 
which  is  said  by  some  persons  once  to  have  been  a  pcSace  of 
Maelgwn  before  he  removed  to  Deganwy ;  but  this  opinion  is 
-strongly  disputed.  At  the  summit  of  Bryn  Euryn  are  signs  of  an 
ancient  fortification,  and  an  extensive  view  is  obtained.  Llan- 
dudno is  about  four  miles  by  road  beyond  Llandrillo  Church,  but 
many  will  prefer  the  more  uneven  but  more  interesting  walk 
near  the  shore  as  far  as  the  Little  Orme,  and  then  by  road. 

A  new  station  has  been  opened,  Mochdre  and  Pdbo,  two  miles 
€rom  Colwyn  Bay  on  the  Conway  side,  and  may  be  made  the 
fi^oaX  of  short  walks.  The  distance  from  the  station  to  Llan- 
•drillo  Church  is  one  mile  and  three  quarters,  to  Llandudno  five 
fiules. 


XlanDubno* 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

^  Water.— Ste&mhofits  to  the  Menai  Straifcs,  liverpool,  Ac.,  and 
w>  the  river  Conway  to  Trefriw  (from  Beganwy.)  Boats  round  the 
■Crreat  Orme,  and  to  the  Caves,  to  Conway,  to  Little  Orme,  Ac 
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By  Road, 

Eound  the  Orme,  5^  m.,  St.  Tudno's  Church  (from  top  of  Mostyn 
Street),  a  little  over  1,  Gogarth,  2,  Little  Orme,  2^,  Llandrillo,  about 
4,  Golwyn  Bay  Station,  5^,  Eglwys  Bhos,  1^,  Bryniau  tower,  1^,  Glodd- 
aeth,  about  2,  Deganwy  Castle,  2^,  Llandudno  Junction,  3|,  Conway, 
4,  Penmaenmawr,  by  path  and  Deganwy  Ferry,  about  6,  by  road, 
8^.  Over  Castell  Bodafon  to  Pabo  hill,  and  past  Bodysgallen  to^ 
Deganwy,  about  6 ;  another  walk  of  about  the  same  length  is  from* 
€k)lwyn  Bay  oyer  Bryn  Euryn  and  past  Marl  to  Llandudno  Junction. 

Coaches  (owned  by  Mr  C.  A.  Hartley,  of  Queen's  Buildings, 
Oonmel  Street)  run  from  Llandudno  to  Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed, 
i*enmaenmawr,  and  Colwyn  Bay  every  week  day,  and  Mr.  Hartley's 
"Prince  of  Wales"  starts  each  day  (except  Sunday)  from  the 
Queen's  Hotel  on  a  tour  of  56  miles  past  Bettws-y-Ck>ed,  the 
Swallow  Fall,  Capel  Curig,  Llyn  Ogwen,  the  Vale  of  Nant  Francon, 
and  the  Bethesda  Quarries.  Brakes  and  coaches  also  ply  at  f  requeni 
intervals  by  the  Marine  Drive  round  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  andi 
past  the  Little  Orme  and  Gloddaeth. 

Coaches  also  run  in  connection  with  the  railway  from  various 
stations,  the  best,  perhaps,  being  from  Bettws-y-Coed  station  ta 
Bhyd-du  station,  past  the  Swallow  Fall,  Capel  Curig,  Penygwryd, 
Snowdon,  the  lovely  Gwynant  Valley,  and  Beddgelert,  from  which. 
Pont  Aberglaslyn  is  only  1^^  m.  Another  drive  is  from  3ethesda 
station  to  Ilanberis  (the  drive  is  finer  in  this  direction  than  the 
reverse),  passing  through  Nant  Francon,  and  by  Llyn  Ogwen  (from 
which  Id wal  can  be  visited),  Capel  Curig,  Penygwryd,  and  down  the- 
pass  of  Llanberis.  The  ascent  of  Snowdon  could  be  most  quickly 
made  by  taking  train  to  Llanberis  (from  which  there  is  a  pony  path, 
to  the  summit),  or  Rhyd-du  (the  nearest  station  to  the  aummit), 
but  it  might  also  be  combined  with  a  coach  drive  from  Bettws-y* 
Coed  to  Penypass  (a  mile  beyond  Penygwryd  on  the  way  to  Llan- 
beiisX  which  is  nearly  1,200  feet  high,  and  therefore  takes  off  a 
third  of  the  ascent;  but  there  is  a  steep  zig-zag,  to  which  some 
climbers  will  object.  The  finest  walk  is  from  Pen^Mtss  across  the 
mountain  to  Bhyd-du,  and  if  coach  and  train  suited,  Llandudno^ 
could  be  reached  again  the  same  night. 

By  RaU, 

ConvHiy.i,  For  Castle,  (fee.  Through  the  Sychnant  Pass,  to  Dwy^ 
gyfylchi,  3,  and  Penmaenmawr,  4^.  [A  much  better  walk,  not- 
much  further,  is  to  reach  Sychnant  Pass  over  the  Ck>nway  Mountain 
as  described  under  Conway.]  To  the  beginning  of  the  Sychnant 
Pass  and  then  over  the  hill-side  to  the  "  Druids'  Circle  "  and  down 
to  Penmaenmawr,  about  7  miles.  [See  Ck>nway  Section.]  To  Llan>-  • 
gelynin  Old  Church  (3^),  and  back  to  Penmaenmawr  (6^  altogether.) 

Penmaenmavfr^  9.  For  Druids'  Circle  about  1^,  ascent  of  the  moun- 
tain, &c.    [See  Penmaenmawr  excursions.] 

Llamfairfechan^  11.     Past  the  Druids'  Circle  to  Penmaenmawr 
village,  about  5.    Through  the  Bwlch-^-Ddeufaen  Pass  to  Talycaf n, 

S\,  Ascent  of  Camedd  Llewelyn,  Ac.    [See  Llanfairfechan  excur> 
ons.] 

Aber,  14.    For  Falls,  3.    To  Bethesda  over  the  hill,  about  5,  to* 
see  the  Vale  of  Nant  Francon,  retuminff  bv  rail. 

BamgoTt  19,  Cathedral,  Penrhyn  Castte,  2.  Steam  Ferry  to  Beau- 
maris, about  4  (including  1^  mile  walk  to  Garth  Point  ferry  station.> 

Bethetdat  24.    For  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries.    Llyn  Ogwen  (Fdwal 
near),  5.  Ascent  of  Camedd  Llewelyn,  &c.  [See  Mountain  Ascents.) 

Mtmai  Bridge  station,  20.    For  Telford's  Chain  Bridge,  Stephen^    , 
son's  Tubular  Bridge,  and  Lord  Anglesey's  Column,  about  2. 

Gamorron,  27.    Castle. 
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Llanberist  36.  For  Lakes,  Quarries,  Waterfall,  Pass,  and  ascent 
of  Snowdon.  From  Llanberis  up  the  Pass  to  Penygwryd  is  6^  m., 
thence  to  Beddgelert,  8,  and  on  to  Rhyd-dn  station,  4,  or  a  walk  of 
18^  altogether.    From  Llanberis  up  the  Pass  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  16. 

Rhyd-dUf  40.  Shortest  ascent  of  Snowdon.  [See  Mountain  Ascents.  J 

Xantlle,  36     Through  the  Vale,  6,  to  Rhyd-du,  and  back  by  train. 

Holyheadt  44.    For  Breakwater.    South  Stack  Lighthouse,  3^. 

Talycafji,  9.  For  Eglwysbach  about  1^  (note  the  view  from  the 
hill  near  the  village).  Porthlwyd  Waterfall  and  back,  8,  and 
ascent  of  Camedd  IJewelyn.  [See  Mountain  Ascents.]  Llyn  Dulyn, 
about  8,  and  ascent  of  Camedd  Llewelyn.  Through  Bwlch-y« 
Ddeufaen  to  Llanfairfechan,  8^,  or  Aber,  10. 

Llanrwgt,  15.  For  Trefriw,  1^  Trefriw  Wells,  2^.  Llyn  Crafnant, 
3i,  past  Crafnant  to  Capel  Curig,  7  (back  by  coach  past  Swallow 
FaU,  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  or  better  take  the  reverse  way).  Gwydir 
Castle  and  Chapel,  1,  from  the  chapel  to  Llanrhychwyn  Church 
and  Llyn  Oeirionydd,  another  2^,  back  vi&  Trefriw  to  station,  3. 

BetttPS-y-Coed,  19.  For  Swallow  Fall,  2^,  and  Capel  Curig,  5J^, 
for  fine  view  of  Snowdon.  Fairy  Glen,  1^,  Conway  Fall  and  Pandy 
Mill,  about  3.    [See  Bettws  excursions.] 

Pont-y-Pantf  23,  for  bridge. 

Doltoyddelan^  2A.  For  Castle  ruins,  Moel  Siabod,  and  mountais 
walks  to  Penygwryd  and  Capel  Curig.  [See  Dolwyddelan  excursions.  J 

Festiniog,  34.  Fbr  Cynfael  Falls  ;  and  Meientiorog  Road^  36,  fof- 
Felinrhyd  Falls,  Maentwrog,  &c.     [See  Festiniog  Railway  section.! 

Trawttfynydd.  39.    Gold  Mines  and  Waterfalls,  7. 

Ccltoyn  Bay^  8  m.  For  Uandrillo  and  Bryn  Euryn,  2.  Past  Little 
Orme  to  Llandudno,  5^.  Llysfaen  Telegraph  and  down  to  Llysfaen- 
station,  about  4^.    Ffynnon  Elian  and  oack,  4. 

Abergele  and  Pemam^  14. 

lUtyl^  18,  change  to  Vale  of  Clwyd  line,  for  Khuddl<in  Castle  (22 
m.  from  Llandudno),  St.  Asaph  Cathedral  (24),  Denbigh  Castle  (29). 
Ruthin  (36),  for  Moel  Fammau. 

HolyweU,  31,  for  St.  Winefride's  Well,  l\. 

Sandycrcft^  4Slf  for  Hawarden  Castle,  1^. 

Chester,  4&. 

During  the  season  the  railway  company  puts  on  a  very  convenient 
train  every  morning,  which  runs  from  Chester  to  Llanberis  direct, 
calling  at  every  station  after  and  including  Rhyl.  By  means  of 
this,  such  as  wish  to  ascend  Snowdon  have  ample  time  allowed  for 
the  purpose ;  lunch  at  Llanberis,  and  get  back  to  Llandudno,  Rhyl, 
Peumaenmawr,  and  other  places  in  time  for  dinner. 

JLANDUDNO  stands  between  the  two  Orme's  Heads,  on  a- 
i  bay  which  is  two  miles  along  its  curving  shore,  and  has 
the  advantage  of  two  shores,  one  in  the  bay  which  we  have 
mentioned,  racing  the  east,  the  other,  in  the  estuary  of  the 
Conway,  on  the  west.  The  town  is  close  to  the  Great  Orme's 
Head,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  678  feet,  and  is  the  chief 
attraction  of  this  modern  watering  place,  which  a  few  years 
ago  was  a  small  village,  and  now  contains  a  resident  popu- 
lation of  about  6,000,  rising  in  the  season  to  three  times- 
that  number.  The  views  of  sea  and  mountain,  for  some  of  the 
greatest  heights  of  Snowdonia,  though  not  Snowdon  itself^ 
are  included  in  the  prospect,  and  the  delights  of  wander- 
ing  on   the  Orme,  have   helped   to  make  the  reputation  of 
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Llandudno,  but  it  owes  a  great  deal  also  to  the  salubrity 
of  its  climate.  It  is  claimed  for  Llandudno  that  the  air  is 
singularly  dry,  and  excels  in  that  respect  the  watering  places 
of  the  south,  while  the  mildness  of  the  climate  is  shown  by 
the  variety  of  delicate  plants  which  grow  in  the  open  air  in 
the  winter.  The  meteorological  records  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  kept  by  Dr.  Nicol,  are  put  in  evidence  to  prove  the 
merits  of  Llandudno  as  a  health-resort,  and  to  this  may  be 
added  the  fact  that  it  has  enjoyed  a  singular  exemption 
irom  zymotic  diseases.  The  local  authorities  have  spared  no  pains 
or  expense  to  perfect  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  town, 
and  make  it  attractive  to  visitors.  The  water  is  brought  from 
Dulyn  and  Melynllyn  Lakes,  not  very  far  from  the  summit  of 
Oarnedd  Llewelyn,  and  some  thirteen  miles  from  Llan- 
dudno. The  post  office  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town  in 
Oloddaeth  Street,  and  there  is  also  a  receiving  house  at  Mr.  J. 
Hyatt's,  bookseller,  at  the  bottom  of  Mostyn  Street,  near  the 
turn  for  the  railway  station.  Amongst  the  recent  improvements 
is  the  asphalting  of  the  Promenade  to  keep  it  dry,  and  laying 
-down  grass  to  beautify  it ;  and  the  pavilion  and  pier  are  illumi- 
nated with  the  electric  light. 

Modest  lodgings,  consisting  of  a  sitting-room  and  bedroom, 
<;an  be  found  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  for  thirty  shillings  or 
two  pounds  a  week  ;  and  the  terms  go  up  to  eight  or  ten 
guineas  for  a  suite  of  four  or  five  rooms  on  the  parade.  There  is 
an  excellent  market  hall,  where  provisions  are  sold  at  reasonable 
prices,  and  the  fine  shops  in  Mostyn  Street  supply  almost 
"Everything  that  mortal  can  desire.  Visitors  who  want  to  ride 
will  find  plenty  of  horses,  and  either  for  horses  or  carriages 
-there  is  a  fixed  tariff.  Boating,  also,  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
Llandudno,  and  there  is  fishing  in  the  sea  for  those  who  enjoy 
fit;  and,  talking  of  boating,  if  you  want  to  take  the  town  in  at  a 
glance,  and  the  bold  promontories  that  mount  guard  at  each 
end  of  it,  the  sea  is  the  only  place  where  you  can  do  so  to 
perfection,  and  voyagers  by  the  steamers  from  Liverpool  are 
rcharmed  by  the  scene  which  greets  them. 

The  pier  proper  (for  which  a  fee  of  2d.  is  charged)  is  1,200 
feet  long,  but  the  new  approach  adds  1,080  feet ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  it  there  are  baths,  including  a  swimming  bath  160 
feet  by  48 — said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  country — in  which  the 
water  is  renewed  at  every  tide.  Over  the  bath  a  pavilion  has 
•been  built,  with  accommodation  for  between  3,000  and  4,000 
people.  Here  there  are  evening  concerts  during  the  season ;  and 
inusic  is  performed  at  the  end  of  the  Pier  in  the  morning, 
except  in  bad  weather,  when  it  is  in  the  pavilion.  But,  with  no 
other  music  save  the  lapping  of  the  waves,  what  can  be  more 
restful  than  on  pleasant  summer  days  to  sit  at  the  end  of  the 
pier,  facing  the  town,  with  the  sea  about  you,  and  the  great 
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Dliountains  rising  in  front?  The  most  prominent  summit  is 
Foel  Fras,  and  more  to  the  left,  looking  just  beyond  the  tower 
of  one  of  the  hotels,  is  Penllithrig-y-Wracb,  a  mountain  near 
Capel  Curk^,'  which  is  often  mistaken  by  strangers  for  Moel 
^iabod.  ^ftnllithrig,  with  its  abrupt  eastern  shoulder,  is  a 
prominent  landmark  in  this  district. 

Another  attraction  is  the  **  Happy  Valley,"  on  the  side 
•of  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  a  little  way  beyond  the  pier.  On 
-summer  evenings,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  subdued,  the  scene 
here  is  indeed  a  merry  one,  and  it  has  been  aptly  described  as  a 
**  Vanity  Fair."  Lord  Mostyn  presented  the  Happy  Valley  to 
•the  town  as  a  Jubilee  gift,  and  the  Commissioners  at  once 
•decided  to  improve  it  by  planting  trees  and  in  other  ways.  If 
the  trees  flourish  it  will  be  a  great  boon,  for  the  drawback  of 
Llandudno  is  that  it  wants  shade. 

We  have  spoken  of  Llandudno  as  a  modern  town,  but  a  dis- 
covery made  a  few  years  ago  at  Mr.  Kendrick's  Camera  Obscura 
•on  the  face  of  the  Orme's  Head,  above  Church  Walks,  shows 
that  it  is  a  very  ancient  dwelling  place.  In  a  cave  which  was 
-there  opened  were  found  embedded  a  great  quantity  of  bones 
■and  teeth.  Amongst  the  former.  Professors  Boyd  Dawkins  and 
McKenna  Hughes  discovered  the  remains  of  four  human  beings 
of  short  stature,  with  long  skulls,  believed  to  be  of  the  same 
race  that  once  dwelt  in  southern  Europe  in  the  neolithic  epoch. 
A  human  jaw  revealed  several  molars  in  splendid  condition ; 
and  amongst  the  other  objects  found  were  a  necklace  of  teeth 
-of  various  animals,  several  canine,  with  the  holes  drilled  at  the 
-ends  of  the  fangs,  evidently  by  chipped  flint ;  and  two  strange- 
looking  teeth,  about  three  inches  long,  of  the  great  extinct 
cave-bear,  thought  to  have  been  ear-pendants.  Associated  with 
these  were  the  remains  of  several  aomestio  animals,  as  dogs, 
horses,  &;c.,  and  there  was  also  a  badger's  skull  in  a  very  perfect 
condition.  We  quote  this  account  from  the  ArchcB<doffia  0am- 
hrensia  for  October,  1881. 

ROUND    THE   GREAT    ORME'S    HEAD. 

The  Marine  Drive  round  the  Oi^e's  Head  was  completed  in 
1879  from  plans  by  Mr.  A.  Foulkes.  The  length  from  toll  gate 
to  toll  gate  is  4  m.  5  chains ;  the  distance  all  round  the  Orme  is 
5i  miles  ;  the  toll  is  Id.  for  pedestrians,  2d.  for  a  bath  chair  or 
velocipede,  3d.  for  horse  or  ass,  and  6d.  for  carriages;  and 
brakes,  in  which  the  fare  is  a  shilling,  often  make  the  round. 
Starting  by  the  baths,  the*  gates  are  passed  beyond  the  Happy 
Valley.  We  look  over  the  sea  to  the  long  line  of  the  coast,  to 
Khyl  and  beyond,  a  varied  and  picturesq^ue  scene.  Presently 
St.  Tvdnd's  Church  is  seen  on  the  Head,  high  above  us,  and  after 
.awhile  a  path  runs  up  to  the  church  (where  a  board  directs  you 
to  the  Old  Rectory).     Here  and  there  are  gates  in  the  wall  by 
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which  the  rooky  barriers  of  the  sea  can  be  approached.  At  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Orme's  Head  we  see  the  Lighthouse  and 
Telegraph  Station  (which  is  open  to  visitors  on  week-days) ;  and 
soon  after  this  there  is  a  charming  view  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Conway  and  the  mountains  beyond,  ending  in  Penmaenmawr. 
The  coast  of  Anglesey  stretches  away  before  us,  with  Puffin 
Island  between,  and  we  look  up  the  Menai  Straits  to  Beau- 
maris and  the  Bridges.  Up  the  estuary  we  see  Conway  Castle; 
the  insignificant  ruins  of  Oogarth  Abbey  are  passed  on  tne  rights 
near  two  or  three  little  houses  ;  and  in  another  mile  or  so  the 
Grates  are  reached.  If  it  is  a  very  clear  day,  the  panorama  seen 
from  the  carriage  on  this  drive  includes  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
hills  of  the  English  Lake  district,  but  they  are  rarely  visible^ 
and  are  not  required  to  make  the  excursion  such  a  one  as 
invalids,  at  any  rate,  can  very  seldom  enjoy.  There  are  not 
wanting  those  who  say  that  to  alter  the  character  of  the  mountain 
by  making  a  drive  is  to  destroy  its  attractions;  but  we  cannot 
agree  wiui  them.  A  far  more  serious  interference  with  the 
** character"  and  attractions  of  this  fine  promontory  is  the 
attempt  to  tame  it  by  digging  up  the  ground  at  the  top,  planting 
hedges,  building  walls,  and  converting  portions  into  farms. 

In  making  the  new  Marine  Drive  a  happy  couple  who  lived  in  a  cave  had 
to  be  eijected.  To  look  at  the  habitation  one  would  think  that,  with  a 
family,  the  cave-wife  must  have  been  put  to  inconveniences  as  great  as 
those  which  bef el  the  old  lady  who  lived  in  a  shoe,  and  yet  we  were  told  bj 
the  woman  of  the  cave  that  she  had  given  birth  to  and  reared  thirteen, 
children  in  it,  and  was  far  happier  there  than  in  her  present  more  civilized 
habitation.  The  site  of  the  cave  is  passed  on  the  new  road  as  we  descend 
towards  Conway  Bay,  near  the  ruins  of  Gogarth. 

OVER    THE    GREAT    ORME'S    HEAD. 

Those  who  seek  a  freer  and  wilder  walk,  over  the  Great  Orme's 
Head,  can  strike  up  the  road  which  is  reached  by  turning  to  the 
left  along  Church  Walks  from  the  top  of  Mostyn  Street. 
On  the  table  land,  keep  along  the  carriage  way,  which 
passes  to  the  right  of  the  old  copper  works  (avoiding  the  track 
to  the  Telegraph  Inn,  on  the  left),  until  a  high  modern  wall  is 
reached,  an  ugly  encroachment  on  the  "  rights*'  of  visitors;. 
St.  Tudno's — the  beautiful  little  mountain  church — is  below  on 
the  right,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rude  remains  of  a  circle  Of 
stones  on  rising  ground  to  the  right  will  be  seen  (by  those  wha 
look  for  them).  Step  off  the  road  and  trace  this  circle  ;  it  is 
worth  while  to  do  so ;  and  then  bear  on  to  the  right,  and 
you  will  be  rewarded  by  the  remains  of  a  peculiar  formation  of 
stones  on  the  sward,  forming  something  like  the  letter  L,  one- 
part  of  it  running  down  towards  the  sea.  From  this  point  you. 
can  make  for  the  Old  Telegraph  Station^  which  you  will  see 
above  you  ;  or  go  down  to  St.  Tudno*8  Church* 
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We  will  quote  Mr.  Halliwell  for  something  like  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  these  peculiar  stones,  and  in  doing  bo 
give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  eyes  on  the  way  to  see  ihem. 
But  first  of  all  he  takes  us  to  a  cromlech.     He  says  :^ 

"  There  ia  a  small  Cromlech  in  the  hollow  ground  Jnst  below  the  old  mlne» 
•not  far  from  a  recently-erected  Dissenting  chapel.    [To  reach  this  turn  to 
the  left,  by  the  wall,  when  the  steep  road  from  Mostyn-street  is  aJJ  but 
tnimounted,  to  a  little  hamlet,  and  at  the  chapel,  having  it  to  your  left,  the 
cromlech  is  in  the  field  before  you,  distinguished  by  a  bush  growing  oyer  it. 
It  can  be  approached  by  turning  to  the  right  before  entering  the  namlet.] 
It  consists  of  four  upright  blocks  of  stone,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  hdgfat, 
supporting  a  large  flat  stone  on  the  top.    Like  many  other  cromlechs  the 
four  supporting  stones  are  close  together,  leaving  a  wide  open  space,  four 
feet  ana  a  half  in  width,  ior  the  reception  of  the  sepulchral  remains.    There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  it  to  distinguish  it  from  the  numerous  other  relics  of 
the  same  kind  stiU  preserved  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    The  Welsh 
name  of  this  cromlech  is  Llety-y-flliast,  the  greyhound's  kennel,  or  the  stone 
of  the  greyhound  bitch.    On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  the  sea,  a  short 
distance  to  the  westward  of  St.  Tudno's,  is  an  unnoticed  early  remain,  a 
circular  spot  surrounded  by  a  double  narrow  circle  of  sunken  stones,  one,  in 
fSLCtf  of  the  curious  antiquities  usually  called  remains  of  British  circular 
houses.     In  the  same  neighbourhood  are  the  remnants  of  two  singular 
avenues  of  upright  stones,  placed  diagonally  to  each  other,  forming,  between- 
two  rows  of  stones,  a  walk  m  the  shape  of  the  letter  Li  one  of  the  avenues- 
descending  towards  the  sea,  the  other  parallel  with  it.     Many  of  these 
upright  stones  have  been  unfortunately  removed  of  late  years,  but  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  smaller  ones  remain  to  enable  the  directions  of  the^ 
avenues  to  be  traced.    No  plausible  explanation  of  the  character  of  these 
remains  has  been  given ;  but  avenues  of  stones  have  been  found  at  Avebury,. 
and  in  other  places,  leading  to  what  are  caUed  Druidical  circles.    The 
Welsh  call  them  Hwylfa'r  Ceirw,  the  high  road  of  the  deer,  the  tradition 
being  that  these  stones  formed  a  path  by  which  those  animals,  formerly 
numerous  in  this  county*  descendea  to  a  meadow  below.    Near  these  are 
the  remains  of  several  rude  dry  stone  walls,  bearing  the  appearance  of 
having  belonged  to  the  ground-floor  of  a  large,  square  stone  ouilding,  the 
remains  of  some  of  the  division  walls  being  clearly  visible.    This  place  is- 
called  Llety  Fadog,  or  the  house  of  Madoc,  a  supposed  ancestor  of  Gloddaeth;. 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  evidence  of  its  history  or  great 
antiquity." 

Continuing  along  the  road  from  which  you  have  diverged  to- 
see  these  antiquities,  you  will  before  lon^  come  to  a  small  cairn, 
from  which,  some  people  will  tell  you,  the  summit  of  Snowdon- 
oan  be  seen  ;  but  do  not  believe  it.  The  summit  mistaken  for 
Snowdon,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  that  of  Elidyr  Fawr,  above 
Llanberis,  to  the  east.  But,  if  you  miss  Snowdon,  the  prospect 
cannot  fail  to  delight  you.  To  the  right  of  Penmaenmawr, 
looking  ever  Aber,  the  Rivals  are  visible,  and  the  highest  of  the 
nearer  mountains  to  the  left  is  Gamedd  Llewelyn.  The  highest 
summit  of  the  Orme,  close  by  the  Old  Telegraph  Station  (which 
we  have  already  mentioned),  of  course,  commands  a  very 
extensive  view  of  coast  and  mountains;  and,  in  short,  fronv 
almost  all  parts  of  the  Orme  you  can  see  in  clear  weather  a  vast. 
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fMinoramA,  bounded  seawards  by  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
cQOuntains  of  the  Enelish  Lake  district. 

On  the  Orme,  overlooking  the  town,  there  is  the  reputed  site 
•of  a  "  city" ;  Pen-y-Ddinas,  which  .means  "head  of  the  city," 
4t  is  still  called  ;  and  there  may  be  found  what  was  once  a  perfect 
"Rocking  Stone"  (Maen  Sigl),  called  also  Cryd  Tudno, 
Tudno's  Cradle.  To  reach  Pen-y-I)dinas,  turn  up  the  road  in  the 
Happy  Valley,  pass  the  quirries,  and  then  ascend  to  the  left. 
Maen  Sigl  is  at  the  comer  nearest  Conway  Bay.  From  here 
the  view  includes  a  large  number  of  mountain  summits,  with 
■Carnedd  Uewelyn,  the  loftiest  of  them. 

ST.    TUDNO*S    CHURCH    AND    GOGARTH     RUINS. 

By  following  the  road  running  up  from  Church  Walks,  St* 
Tudno's  Church  can  easily  be  found,  and  the  distance  is 
about  a  mile.  Another  and  more  circuitous  way  is  to  walk  for 
five-and-twenty  minutes  or  so  along  the  Marine  Drive  from  the 
Happy  Valley,  and  having  parsed  one  path  up  the  hill,  turn  up 
by  another,  where  a  board  directs  you  to  the  Old  Rectory,  a 
whitehouse,  at  which  the  key  is  kept  (but  the  churchyard  is  some- 
times open,  by  the  gate  nearest  the  house).  It  is  an  interesting 
little  church,  in  a  fine  position,  and  many  visitors  will  be  attracted 
to  the  burying  ground,  to  see  the  grave  of  Leonard  Bright,  the 
«on  of  John  Bright,  who  came  year  by  year  to  visit  it.  The 
^ave  is  between  the  porch  and  the  wall,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Old  Rectory,  and  is  marked  by  a  simple  head-stone,  with 
the  inscription,  **  In  loving  remembrance  of  Leonard  Bright, 
fion  of  Jonn  Bright,  M.P.,  and  Margaret  Elizabeth,  his  wife, 
who  died  at  Llandudno,  November  Stn,  1864,  aged  nearly  six 
years.     There  shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd." 

The  late  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  judpng  from  the  masonrv, 
<;onsldered  that  part  of  St.  Tudno's  Church  belonged  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centunr,  and  part,  including  all  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  edifice,  to  the  fifteenth — ^but  the  building 
was  "restored"  in  1855  by  Mr.  William  Henry  Reece,  in  grati- 
tude for  the  recovery  of  his  only  daughter  at  Llandudno,  as  is 
recorded  on  an  inscription  in  English,  Latin,  and  Welsh.  There 
is  a  small  circular  font  in  the  diurch  of  great  antiquity,  and 
two  incised  slabs  or  coffin  lids  of  the  thirteenUi  century,  elabor- 
ately floriated,  and  originally  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  lords 
of  Gogarth,  are  let  into  the  wall  on  each  side  of  the  altar.  An 
•Ojpen  oak  screen  divides  the  chancel  from  the  rest  of  the  church. 
Service  is  held  at  this  little  church  in  the  summer  time — some- 
times, when  the  weather  is  fine,  in  the  open  air. 

Oogarih,  which  we  mentioned  in  our  account  of  the  Marine 
Drive,  was  in  ruins  in  Leland's  time ;  so  visitors  must  not 
-expect  to  see  much  of  it  remaining  in  the  present  day.  Indeed 
the  ruins  are  of  the  scantiest.     They  are  situated  on  the  south- 
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western  side  of  the  Great  Orme's  Head,  in  a  narrow  slip  of  cuU 
tivated  land  overlooking  Conway  Bay,  and  can  readily  be- 
reached  from  Llandudno  oy  following  the  Abbey  road.  Gogartb 
is  said  to  have  been  either  a  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Bangor  or 
a  Monastery  under  the  Abbots  of  Conway ;  and  still,  we  believe^ 
belongs  to  the  See  of  Bangor.  When  the  copper  mines  on  the 
Great  Orme's  Head  were  in  operation  there  was  a  belief  that 
thev  had  been  given  by  one  of  the  Princes  of  Wales  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bangor  as  a  present  for  christening  his  son,  and  one- 
third  of  the  royalty  now  belongs  to  the  bishops  of  the  diocese. 

THE    CAVES     OF    THE    GREAT    ORME. 

There  are  several  caves  in  the  cliffs  next  the  sea,  and  they 
are  reached  by  boats,  a  delightful  excursion  on  a  fine  day.  One 
of  them  (Ogo  Colomenod,  or  the  Pigeons'  Cave),  is  accessible  at 
low  water,  and  may  be  approached  from  the  Marine  Drive, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Happy  Valley,  and  about  a  hundred  yards 
past  the  north-east  point  (Pen  Trwyn),  by  passing  through  a 
gate  opposite  a  huge  mass  of  rock  that  partly  overhangs  the 
road. 

' '  The  most  earions  of  the  caves  is  that  called  Uech,  a  square  room  about  six 
feet  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  ten  feefc  in  height.  The  shape  of  this  cavern,  to 
use  the  words  of  Dr.  Ingleby,  *  is  semi-octagonal,  terminated  in  front  by  two 
square  columns  of  freestone.  A  font  and  seats  are  in  perfect  preservation ; 
but  of  the  stone  table,  which  many  years  ago  occupied  the  centre,  the 
pedestal  only  remains.  The  font,  or  rather  stone  basin,  is  supplied  by  a 
spring  of  most  delicious  water,  which,  at  certain  seasons,  flows  in  copious - 
miantities  into  an  artificial  bath  excavated  in  the  rock  below.  It  is  said 
the  cave  was  fitted  up  as  a  grotto,  or  pleasure  house,  by  some  ancestors  of 
the  Mostyn  family ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  known  about  it.'  "  Near  this  is- 
Ogo  Hornby,  or  Hornby's  cave,  so  called  either  from  a  person  of  that  name 
(the  only  one  saved  in  a  wreck)  being  miraculously  thrown  safely  out  of  a 
vessel  upon  a  rock  at  this  spot,  or  from  the  fact  that  a  vessel  of  the  name 
was  dashed  on  the  shore  at  this  place,  when  only  one  person  was  saved.  A 
good  way  further  on,  towards  the  east,  under  the  Pen  Trwyn  rocks,  is  Ogo 
Colomenod,  or  the  Pigeons'  Cave,  which  is  accessible  at  low  water. 
Between  this  last-named  cave  and  St.  Tudno's  is  a  flat  stony  ledge,  which  is- 
covered  about  two  feet  in  depth  at  high  water,  called  Mainc-y-2Stiwardiaid. 
or  the  Stewards'  Bench,  where,  according  to  a  silly  tradition,  the  steward 
of  the  Mostyn  family,  if  convicted  of  wronging  any  of  the  tenants,  was 
compelled  to  sit  naked  during  the  washing  of  two  tides.  Besides  the  caves- 
we  have  mentioned,  there  are  Ogo  Dutchman,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Ogo 
Colomenod,  and  Ogo  Hyfn<nant  (the  gulf  cave),  between  Ogo  Hornby  and 
the  Stewards'  Bench. 

TO  THE  LITTLE  ORME'S   HEADi  LLANDRILLO,  AND  COLWYN  BAY. 

Leaving  the  Great  Orme,  let  us  visit  the  Little  Orme'S 
H  ead ,  at  the  other  end  of  the  bay.    Two  miles  and  a  half  alons , 
the  bay,  and  by  the  road  which  runs  between  the  Little  Orme  ana 
Mynydd  Pentre,  there  is  a  path  leading  on  to  the  headland,  and 
it  li  ft  pleaaant  walk  all  round.    Rhyl  and  the  hills  of  the  Vale  oi 
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<Glwyd  come  into  view  ;  there  are  impressive  cliffs  on  the  Little 
Orme  itself,  as  we  proceed  on  our  walk,  and  presently  face  the 
town  of  Llandudno,  and  then  the  Carnarvonshire  mountains. 
The  summit  can  easily  be  climbed,  and  some  hours  might  be 
j passed,  often  in  delightful  seclusion,  on  the  Little  Orme.  At 
its  base  are  two  caverns,  which  can  only  be  reached  in  boats, 
and  which  emphatically  realize  the  old  adage,  "  The  nearer  the 
church  the  further  from  God,"  for  one  is  known  as  Eglwys  Wen 
'{White  Church),  the  other  as  Ogof  Cythreuliaid  (the  Cave  of 
Demons).  From  the  base  of  the  Little  Orme  a  path  leads  along 
the  earth  "  cliffs  "  and  then  through  the  fields  to  Llandrillo- 
by-the-Sea  and  Colwyn  Bay,  as  described  in  our  account  of 
that  place. 

The  old  farm  house  of  Penrhyn  (to  the  left  of  the  road  which 
runs  past  the  Little  Orme  to  Llandrillo)  has  been  the  scene  of 
exciting  events.  The  late  Canon  Williams,  in  his  interesting 
'book  about  Conway,  narrates  sundry  traditions  concerning  this 
house,  which,  in  1561,  was  the  property  of  Robert  Pugh,  the 
Sheriff  of  Carnarvonshire. 

At  one  time  there  was  a  chapel  attached  to  the  house— it  is  now  used  as 
a  stable — where,  after  the  Reformation,  the  fan^y  and  their  priest  still 
worshiped.  A  plot,  it  is  said,  was  hatched  hy  them  and  a  few  sympathizing 
4iei^hbours,  to  exterminate  the  Protestants  in  Greuddyn  (the  name  of  (he 
penmsula),  but  it  was  discovered  in  time,  just  as  plots  are  discoTored — by 
•one  of  the  conspirators  rerealing  it  in  confidence  to  his  sweetheart ;  and  a 
•troop  of  horse  speedily  invested  Penrhyn.  Some  were  captured,  but  the 
priest,  supposed  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  plot,  for  a  time  escaped ;  it  so 
happened,  however,  that  one  day  a  party  out  in  a  boat  observed  smoke 
issuing  out  of  the  rock  (Little  Orme's  Head),  and,  their  curiosity  being 
•excited,  they  explored,  when  in  a  small  cave  called  Ty-yn-y-graig,  difficult 
of  access,  they  found  Sir  William  Quy,  the  priest  in  question,  whom  they 
speedily  had  drawn  and  quartered  after  the  merciful  manner  of  those 
times.  But  the  most  curious  story  of  Penrhyn  is  one  about  a  "  Claimant" 
of  a  couple  of  centuries  ago.  At  that  time  the  Penrhyn  family  consisted  of 
a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  former,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  age, 
went  on  his  travels  abroad  ;  but,  before  he  set  out,  he  took  the  precaution 
of  putting  a  needle  between  one  of  the  joists  and  the  ceiling  in  the  little 
kitchen,  and  he  also  drove  the  tooth  of  a  harrow  into  a  pear  tree  in  the 
orchard.  After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  and  all  hopes  of  his  return  being 
,given  up,  he  arrived,  a  beggar,  and  coming  home  he  found  his  parents  dead, 
and  his  sisters  in  possession  of  the  property.  He  stated  who  he  was ;  but 
was  treated  as  an  impostor.     He  showed  the  concealed  needle,  and  he 

Eointed  out  the  harrow  tooth  (over  which  the  bark  had  grown),  but  in  vain ; 
e  was  bundled  off  the  premises,  and  flogged  off  the  farm.  The  unfortunate 
man  then  sought  refuge  in  a  cottage  where  he  was  rec<^;nized ;  but  in- 
cautiously  going  out  one  day,  he  was  never  seen  again.  And  now  for  the 
sequel.  A  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  and  about  half  a  century  ago,  the 
.tenant  at  Penrhyn,  in  building  a  limekiln,  in  a  fissure  of  the  rock  immediately 
^behind  the  house,  found  a  skeleton. 

LlandrUlo-yn-Rhos  Church  is  nearly  four  miles  from  Llandudno, 

-and   If  miles  from  Colwyn  Bay.     Near  it  are  the  ruins  of 

Llys  Euryn  and  the  hill  Bryn  Euryn»    From  the  church  a  road 
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leads  to  the  little  watering  place  of  Llandrillo  od  the  shore,  and 
there  the  pedestrian  can  turn  to  the  left  for  a  short  distance  to 
see  the  ancient  fishing- weir,  which  sometimes  attracts  visitors 
from  Llandudno,  and  St.  Trillo's  Well,  for  all  of  which  see 
•Colwyn  Bay  section.  [Page  181.]  From  Llandrillo  it  is  an 
agreeable  walk,  by  a  field  path  near  the  sea,  to  Colwyn  Bay 
station. 

TO   EQLWYS    RHOS    AND    QLODDAETH. 

The  great  drawback  of  Llandudno,  we  have  said,  is  the  want 
of  protection  from  the  rays  of  the  summer  sun.  We  only  know 
of  one  walk  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  you  can 
really  enjoy  refreshing  shade,  and  that  is  in  the  woods  at 
tjrloddaetn.  For  Gloddaeth  walk  along  the  Llandudno  Junction 
road  to  the  little  church  at  Llanrhos,  or  Eglwys  Rhos  (a 
mile  and  a  half  from  Llandudno.) 

It  is  reputed  to  be  very  ancient,  and  to  ha,Te  been  in  its  glory  in  the  time 
of  Maelgwn  O  wynedd ;  of  course,  it  has  been  renovated,  the  roof  and  interiot 
being  modem  work.  The  fragments  of  an  ancient  window  are  preserved, 
and  oelow  the  window  at  the  south  is  the  buryingplace  of  the  Mostyn 
family.  Oqe  of  the  monuments,  of  the  date  of  IcQ/,  tells  how  Frances 
Mostyn,  spinster,  of  Bodysgallen  (a  lady  who  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  78), 
"  repaired  this  d^sir  little  Church,  presented  the  painted  window  at  the 
east  end,  and  endowed  the  school."  There  is  also  a  monument  to  two  other 
spinsters  of  the  family,  whose  virtues  are  recorded  in  verse.  The  ancient 
-font  in  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  restored  by  the  last  of  the  Lords 
Dnngannon,  an  antiquaiy  of  considerable  standing  in  his  day  and  generation. 

Maelgwn  Gwynedd,  who  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  taken  refuge  here  to  escape' the  ravages  of  a  plague  that 
raged  throughout  the  country,  being  terribly  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
death,  when  he  reflected  on  the  life  he  had  lived.  According  to  others,  his 
remorse  came  before  the  plague  broke  out,  and  he  left  Bangcn:  with  the 
design  of  leading  a  life  of  noly  seclusion  ;  and  getting  tired  of  it,  resumed 
the  reins  of  government.  Then  came  the  yellow  pestilence,  and  he  sought 
refuge  in  the  church,  where  he  died.  Of  course,  edl  this  had  been  foretold, 
and  by  no  less  a  person  than  Taliesin,  who  himself,  perhaps,  never  existed 
.  at  all  I    The  prophecy  was  this  :— 

E  ddaw  pryv  rhyvedd 

O  vorva  Rhianedd 
I  ddial  anwiredd 

Ar  Vaelgpvn  Gwynedd : 
A'i  view  a'l  ddanedd, 

A'i  lygaid  yn  euredd, 
A  hyn  a  wna  ddiwedd 

Ar  Vaelgwn  Qwynedd. 

.  All  of  which  means  that  a  strange  creature  with  hair,  teeth,  and  eyes,  all 
yellow,  would  come  from  the  marsh  and  destroy  Maelgwn  Gwynedd. 
According  to  the  story,  he  looked  through  the  keyhole  at  the  yellow  beast, 

.  and  died  forthwith. 

Gloddaeth  is  reached  in  less  than  a  mile  by  turning  to  the 
.left  close  to  the  church.    On  a  hot  summer's  day  this  will  be 
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found  a  refreshing  retreat.  The  woods  offer  a  grateful  shade^ 
and  the  house,  which  is  in  a  beautiful  situation,  is  a  curiosity,, 
being  one  of  the  old  Mostyn  residences,  the  present  building,  or 
rather  portions  of  it,  dating  back  nearly  300  years.  The  housa 
is  open  for  visitors  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  on  payment  of  a  small 
fee,  the  receipts  being  devoted  to  charitable  objects ;  tickets 
may  be  obtained  of  some  of  the  Llandudno  tradesmen.  There 
are  some  traces  of  an  old    **maze"  in  the  grounds. 

My  Orandmother*8  Ghair  is  a  pleasant  seat,  formed  of  two- 
immense  stones,  easily  reached  from  Llandudno  by  following  th& 
road  in  the  direction  of  the  Little  Orme's  Head,  and  turning  off 
to    the   right,   beyond  the  Hydropathic   Establishment  and 
Craigydon  Parade.   The  chair  is  situated  on  i^e  side  of  the  hill, 
almost  facing  the  estuary  of  the  Conway,  but  overlooking  both 
bays.  A  walk  of  between  four  and  five  miles  will  include  ^Iwys- 
Bhos,  Gloddaeth,  and  My  Grandmother's  Chair ;  and  the  follow- 
ing directions  will,  we  hope,  enable  visitors  to  accomplish  the 
walk  without  difficulty.     Take  the  Llandudno  Junction  road 
(which  runs  almost  straight  on  from  Mostyn  Street)  for »«.  mile 
and  a  half,  and  Eglwya  Bhos  is  reached.     Immediately  after 
passing  the  church,  a  footpath  to  the  left  leads  over  the  fields- 
and  through  the  pleasant  woods  of  Bryn  McLdgvm  to  GloddctetK 
Visitors  are  not  encouraged  to  pass  in  front  of  the  mansion,  but 
a  way  can  be  found  at  the  back  of  it,  through  the  woods,  up  the^ 
hill  to  an  old  mill.     Here  you  bear  left,  round  the  wood,  until 
a  farmhouse  (Fferm)  is  seen  in  the  road  below,  between  you  and 
the  Conway  shore.     Now  walk  to  the  right,  on  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  you  will  find  the  stones  which  bear  the  name  of  My 
Grandmother's  Chair ;  and  a  very  pleasant  seat  it  is  for  those 
who  delight  in  the  beauties  of  mountain  and  sea.     To  return  to* 
Llandudno,  perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  keep  on  to  the  right,, 
descend  near  some  limekilns,  and  walk  down  the  road  to  the  shore.^ 

TO  DEGANWY—TO  CONWAY  AND  PENMAENMAWR  BY  FERRY. 

A  good  goal  for  a  short  excursion  is  Deg^anwy,  once  upoiv 
a  time  an  important  place  in  Welsh  history,  and  now  a  port  for 
the  London  and  North  Western  slate  traffic.  The  site  of  the 
castle  may  be  seen  above  the  station  going  by  that  name,  as  we- 

Eass  along  from  the  Junction  to  Llandudno.  We  may  go  to 
>eganwy  by  rail;  or  by  a  footpath  which  is  approached  by- 
turning  out  of  Mostyn  Street  in  front  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
taking  the  first  turn  to  the  right  and  then  the  first  to  the 
left ;  or  by  road ;  the  distance  to  the  castle  ruins  being  two 
miles  and  a  half.  By  road,  Eglxvya  Bhoa  is  passed,  aid  soon 
afterwards  the  Deganwy  road  turns  to  the  right  from  the  road 
to  Llandudno  J  unction.  A  little  further,  there  is  an  approach 
to  the  hill  called  Bryniau^  on  which  there  is  a  curious  round 
tower.    To  Mr.  Halliwell,  the  mortar  appeared  to  be  very 
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ancient,  but  the  tower  is  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries,  who  cannot 
decide  upon  its  purpose  or  age. 

If  Deganwy  is  reached  by  train  the  road  to  the  left  should  be 
taken,  and  slmost  immediately  (before  passing  the  Deganwy 
Castle  Hotel)  a  path  can  be  found  to  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  very  scanty  remains  of  the  castle  still  exist.  The  view 
down  the  vale  of  Conway  is  very  beautiful. 

Deganwy  was  a  Royal  residence  up  to  810,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
lightning.  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  rebuilt  it.  It  was  again  demolished 
after  an  intenral,  from  the  first  destruction,  of  400  years,  by  Llewelyn  the 
Oreat,  and  again  restored.  Henry  IIL  was  once  kept  here,  with  his  garri- 
son,  and  Powel,  in  his  *'  Cambria,"  quotes  a  letter  of  the- time,  which  says, 
*'  We  fast  for  want  of  meate,  for  a  halfpenie  loaf  is  worth  3d. ;  we  starve 
for  colde,  wanting  our  winter  garments,  haveing  no  more  thanne  a  thin 
linen  cloath  betwixte  us  and  Uie  winde."  The  fortress  was  dismantled  by 
Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  in  1260. 

From  Deganwy  a  ferry  (2d. )  can  be  taken  across  the  mouth  of 
the  Conway,  and  then  it  is  not  far  to  Gonway  Castle,  and  it  is 
about  4  miles  to  Penmaenmawr,  for  which  the  pedestrian 
crosses  Conway  Marsh,  and  finds  a  bridge  over  the  railway  to 
the  road. 

TO    CASTELL    BOOAFON,    PABO    HILL,    AND     DEQANWY. 

Another  walk  may  be  recommended ;  and  here,  i^ain,  no 
great  demand  is  made  upon  the  walker's  powers.  Hall  a'dozen 
miles  will  be  about  the  distance.  Starting  along  the  shore 
towards  the  Little  Orme's  Head,  take  the  road  which  runs 
straight  up  to  the  hill  of  Castell  Bodaf  on-^distinguished 
by  what  may  be  taken  for  ruins  on  the  summit,  which 
can  be  reached  from  near  the  limekilns.  This  is  an  easy 
half  hour's  walk  from  any  part  of  the  town,  and  nobody 
ought  to  miss  it ;  for  this  is  the  view  from  the  "  Castell" — we 
will  suppose  the  reader  to  face  the  Great  Orme,  and  to  carry  his 
eye  round  to  the  left — Puffin  Island,  Beaumaris,  Menai  Bridge 
Village,  with  the  Anglesey  Monument  beyond  it,  Bangor,- 
Penrnyn  Castle,  Penmaenmawr,  Foel  Fras,  Camedd  Llewelyn, 
and  the  bold-looking  Penllithrig-y-Wrach,  between  which  and 
the  corner  of  Gloddaeth  wood  Moel  Siabod  is  seen ;  then  pass- 
ing Gloddaeth  wood  and  the  windmill,  the  church  of  Llandrillo- 
yn-Rhos  is  a  prominent  object,  with  the  coast  about  Colwyn  smd 
Llandulas,  <vnd  further  away  St.  Asaph  Cathedral,  the  graceful 
spire  of  Bodelwyddan  Church,  Abergele,  the  black-looking^ 
towers  of  Rhuddlan  Castle,  and  the  town  of  Rhyl.  From  Bodaf on 
keep  on  over  the  hill,  having  the  windmill  to  the  right,  to  a  gate- 
at  the  left  end  of  the  Gloddaeth  woods.  Pass  down  a  pleasant 
country  lane  until  a  road  (more  like  an  enclosed  strip  of  field)- 
crosses  it,  and  there  turn  right,  cross  another  road,  and  so  up- 
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;>Pydew  Mountain,  bearing  right,  past  a  school,  and  eome  distance 
further,  a  chapel,  and  further  still,  a  gate  into  Bodysgallen 
woods,  at  a  point  where  you  turn  left,  and  soon  find  a  way  up 
^;o  the  bench  on  the  Pabo  Hill  to  your  left,  above  a  quarry, 
where,  unfortunately,  the  hill  is  being  gradually  blasted  away. 
Here  you  look  down  the  valley  of  the  Conway  ;  and  there  are 
fine  views  all  about  the  **  mountain  "  you  have  been  crossing. 
Return  through  the  gate  (already  mentioned)  for  a  delightful 
walk  in  Bodysgallen  woods.     When  another  gate  is  reached,  a 
path  to  the  left  runs  to  Llandudno  Junction  in  about  a  mile,  and 
the  interesting  old  mansion  of  Marl  could  be  visited  on  the  way, 
but  that  is  not  our  proposed  route  now.      Turning  to  the  righto 
'  from  this  gate,  and  soon  passing  behind  the  beautifully-situated 
-mansion  of  Bodysgallen,  the  property  of  the  Mostyns,  keep 
along  the  road,  and  soon  after  coming  out  of  the  woods  (here 
you  are  about  two  miles  from  Llandudno,  straight  on),  follow  a 
-path  over  the  fields  to  the  left  into  the  Conway  road,  turn  left, 
and  after  awhile  another  footpath,  to  the  right,  leads  to  Deganwy 
station.     Such  a  walk  as  this  for  the  fiesh  beauty  of  country 
ianes  and  woods,  combined  with  the  more  distant  glories  of 
mountain  and  sea,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  anywhere.     If, 
arrived  at  Deganwy  station,  there  is  no  train  soon,  and  you 
f  prefer  walking,  the  best  way  is  to  take  the  road  to  the  left,  and 
in  half  a  mile  or  so  a  footpath  to  the  lefb,  which  conducts  you 
.to  the  town  in  about  half  an  hour  (sharp  walking). 

Renskching  Bryn  Euryn,  either  from  Colwyn  Bay  Station  (page 

•^181),  or  Llandudno  (page  190),  there  is  a  walk,  well  worth  taking 

■  on  a  clear  day,  for  its  views  of  the  Conway   river  and  the 

Carnarvonshire  mountains,  alone  the  ridge  of  low  hills  which 

4  includes  Paho,  already  visited.     jFrom  Bryn  Euryn  pass  over  a 

little  bridge,  cross  the  valley,  and  ascend  the  next  hill,  where  a 

road  can  be  followed  to  Pabo.    From  Pabo  (where  quarrying  has 

-l>een  going  on,  and  some  care  is  necessary),  descend  to  a  road 

>  below,  on  the  left,  turn  to  the  right,  and  soon  reach  Marif  in 

part  a  picturesque,  ivy- covered  ruin,  with  large  trees  growing 

in  the  roofless  rooms.     A  path  behind  runs  up  to  what  is  called 

/the  *'  Rampart."    From  Marl  a  footpath  leads,  in  a  mile,  to 

..Llandudno  Junction  station. 

TO    FORTH LWYO    FALLS    AND     LLYN     OULYN. 

Visitors  at  Llandudno  should  refer  to  sections  headed 
"  Vale  of  Conway,"  "  Llanrwst  and  Trefriw,"  and  **  Bettws-y- 
Coed,"  for  the  many  beautiful  excursions  in  and  about  the 
Vale,  but  there  are  two  which  are  most  conveniently  described 
in  connection  with  Llandudno,  and  with  one  of  them  the  asso- 
ciation is  appropriate,  since  Llandudno  draws  its  water-supply 
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"from  Llyn  Dulyn.  Dulyn  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lakes 
in  Wales,  but  the  last  four  miles  of  the  walk  will  be  considered 
tiresome  by  many  persons.  From  the  lake  Cariiedd  Llewelyn 
could  be  scaled,  and  the  ret  urn- journey  might  be  made  more 
interesting  by  descending  to  Aber  or  Llanfairfechan,  a  walk  of 
eight  or  nine  hours  altogether  from  Talycafn.  Porthlwyd  Fall, 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  especially  after  rain,  is  nearer, 
and  better  worth  visiting. 

Talycafn,  eight  miles  and  a  half  from  Llandudno  by  rail,  is 
the  station  for  both  lake  and  falls,  and  the  way  is  the  same  at 
"first.  Opposite  Talycafn  station  is  a  green  mound,  one  of  the 
many  spots  marked  "Castell"  on  the  ordnance  map,  and  proba- 
l)ly,  says  Pennant,  a  watch  tower  belonging  to  Conovium. 

Cross  the  Talycafn  ferry,  take  the  road  to  the  left,  and  the 
"first  lane  turning  to  the  left  (in  about  two  minutes),  and  keep 
on,  near  the  river  to  a  farm.  Go  to  the  right  of  the  farm,  then 
bend  to  the  left,  and  at  the  end  of  the  buildings  pass  through  a 

fate,  and  follow  first  a  field-road  and  then  a  path,  which  runs 
y  a  hedge,  through  a  wood,  and  straight  on  to  the  low,  white 
church  we  see  in  &ont  (half -an -hour  from  the  station,  including 
the  ferry).  Caerhun  Church,  which  is  near  the  river 
side,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Conovium  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  passing  tourist  can  see  that  the  ground  is  entrenched 
in  front  of  the  building.  Keep  on  past  the  church  to  the  end 
of  the  wall ;  then  a  motpath  runs  to  the  right  by  a  fence,  a 
stile  is  crossed,  and  soon  a  gate  admits  to  a  lane  which  leads  to 
"the  Conway  and  Trefriw  road.  [For  travellers  in  the  opposite 
direction  let  us  say  that  this  gate  is  almost  at  right  angles  with 
another,  and  opposite!  a  rude  stone  stile,  about  4|  m.  from 
Conway.]  In  tne  TreiFriw  road  turn  to  the  left,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  the  point  is  reached  where  the  shortest  route  for 
the  lake  diverges  ;  but  we  will  keep  along  the  road  for  the  falls. 
Soon  we  pass  tlurough  the  hamlet  of  TaXybont,  frequented 
"by  artists,  who  have  a  club-house  here,  and  in  another  mile 
reach  a  bridge  over  the  Porthlwyd  river.  Here,  not  crossing  the 
bridge,  we  take  a  lane,  which  leads  up  to  the  falls  in  20  minutes. 
,  SeveriJ  cottages  are  .passed,  and  then  we  arrive  at  a  little 
plateau,  with  an  extensive  view  of  the  Vale  of  Conway.  Here 
we  turn  to  the  left,  through  a  ^ate,  and  make  for  the  rocks, 
ivhere  Ehaiadr  Mawr  is  seen.  The  stream  comes  down  in  three 
falls — one  over  the  face  of  the  rock,  the  others  in  channels  on  each 
fiide,  and,  united,  they  make  another  leap  down  the  rocks. 
Above,  the  water  tumbles  through  great  boulders,  and  below,  it 
rushes  down  its  steep  and  rocky  bed  towards  the  Conway.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  combination  of  rocks,  and  trees,  and  water — 
-a  place  to  spend  several  hours  of  a  summer's  day  in,  to  enjoy  the 
near  and  distant  views.  Bingley  calls  this  **  by  much  the  most 
^rand  and  picturesque  of  any  "  of  the  falls  of  North  Wales,  and 
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when  the  stream  is  full,  and  other  circumstances  are  favourable^ 
many  visitors  will  feel  Miat  he  was  not  far  wrong.  Rhaiadr 
Mawr  (the  great  waterfall)  he  caUs  it,  but  there  are  several  of 
that  name  in  Wales,  and  the  Porthlwyd  Falls  isamore^ 
distinctive  name.  The  distance  from  Talycafn  station  to  the 
Falls  is  about  four  miles.  [From  here  a  way  may  be  found  past 
Llyn  Eigiau  to  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (about  8  miles) ;  but  it  i» 
described  in  our  Mountain  Ascents.] 

And  now  for  the  longer  tramp  to  Llyn  Dulyn.  Five  minutes- 
to  the  left  from  the  point  at  which  we  entered  the  Trefriw  road 
from  Caerhun  (page  195),  a  lane  (nearly  opposite  another  lane) 
runs  up  to  a  farm,  where  we  turn  left  through  the  farm, 
buildings,  and,  immediately,  to  the  right  by  a  path  through  a 
wood,  then  left  again,  and  keep  straight  on  to  jLlanbedr,  where^ 
passing  by  the  church,  we  turn  to  the  right.  The  lane  runs  up- 
hill, and  in  less  than  a  mile  we  turn  to  the  left  tawendsPen-y-Gaer 
(or  Pen  Caer  Helen),  the  hill  which  has  been  on  our  left  since 
we  started  up  the  lane  at  Llanbedr.  The  open  hill-side  reached, 
a  path  runs  up  it,  bearing  to  the  right.  fBere  the  hiU  could 
easily  be  scaled.  On  the  hill,  in  old  days,  was  a  post  of  great 
strength,  and  the  entrenchments  are  still  plain.  There  is  also 
a  lovmy  view  of  the  Vale  of  the  Conway  and  the  mountains.} 
The  path  runs  on  from  the  hill  south  west  towards  a  farm.  W& 
pass  above  the  farm,  through  a  gate,  and  bend  to  the  right  ; 
and  here,  looking  right,  see  two  fkvma  in  the  distance  between- 
which  our  way  lies.  The  line  of  buried  pipes  (conveying  water 
for  Llandudno),  is  now  our  guide,  but  in  places  it  is  indistinct. 
After  awhile  we  pass  between  the  farms  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  if  we  fail  for  a  time  to  see  the  line,  the  way  lies 
straight  on  up  the  valley,  and  before  long  we  are  not  far  from 
the  stream  which  flows  from  Llyn  Dulyn.  It  is  rather  an  unin- 
teresting walk,  and  has  not  much  to  recommend  it,  and  some  will 
prefer  to  climb  the  slopes  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (left  of  Dulyn)^ 
and  return  to  Aber  or  Llanfairfechan.     [See  Mountain  Ascents.} 

Llyn  Dulyn  is  remarkable  for  having  no  beach  except  a  little 
on  the  sid9  where  the  stream  flows  out.  Round  most  of  it  the 
rocks,  in  places  rising  500  to  600  feet,  run  right  down  into  the 
water.  Dulyn  is  at  the  base  of  Foel  Fras,  and  a  way  to  the 
summit  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  can  easily  be  found  between 
Dulyn  and  Melynllyn.  You  bear  left  as  you  climb  from  Llyn 
Duljoi,  and  presently  Melynllyn  will  be  seen  to  the  left  beloTir 
you.    Still  bear  rather  left,  until  you  reach  the  summit. 

The  line  of  pipes  from  Uyn  Dulyn  is  carried  for  four  miles  to  Mwyny- 
gwaew  resenroir,  half  a  mile  above  Llanbedr,  and  then  to  the  north  of  that» 
Tillage,  and  crosses  the  river  at  Caerhun.  It  passes  Talycafn  station  on  its 
way  to  Llandudno,  and  the  total  length  is  16  miles.  The  works  were  carried 
out  by  Mr.  Marks,  C.E.,  engineer  to  the  IJandudno  Commissioners  (assisted 
by  Mr.  Cousins  of  Swansea),  at  a  cost  of  about  j£40,(K)0.    In  1880  the  Prine^ 
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of  Wales  paid  a  flying  visit  to  his  Principality,  in  order  to  open  the  new 
-dock  at  Holyhead,  and  halted  at  Uuidudno  Junction,  and  there  turned  on 
-the  tap  for  Llandudno.  And  we  may  remark  that  the  water— declared  by 
Professor  Frankland  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  Loch  Katrine — ^is  such  as  a 
Prince  may  be  proud  of  supplying  to  the  "  Queen  of  Welsh  Watering  Places/' 
And  as  the  gathering  ground  is  750  acres,  with  an  average  rainmll  of  100 
inches  per  annum,  and  the  Llandudno  Commissioners  have  acquired  the 
freehold  of  Uie  gatherinff  ground,  and  of  600  acres  besides,  the  people  of 
lilandudno  can  boast,  above  most  places,  of  having  not  only  an  ample 
water-supply,  but  one  which  is  secured  in  a  remarkable  vray  against  con- 
tamination. The  gathering  ground  contains  no  human  habitation,  and 
is  never  likdy  to  contain  any.  The  volume  of  water  available  on  the  Dulyn 
watershed  amounts  to  1,134.350,000  gi^ons  per  annum,  and  on  the  Melyn- 
llyn  watershed  to  567,175,000  callous.  Conway,  Colwyn  Bay,  and  other 
places  are  supplied  with  water  from  the  Llandudno  main. 

A    BOTANICAL    RAMBLE    OVER    THE    GREAT    ORME. 

For  the  benefit  of  botanists  particularly,  but  not  for  them 
alone,  we  add  to  our  Llandudno  section  an  account  of  a  ramble 
over  the  Great  Orme's  Head  by  the  Bishop  of  Wakefield,  a  keen 
lover  of  the  beautiful.  We  give  it  as  it  was  written,  although 
the  continual  alterations  and  encroachments  on  and  about  the 
Orme  are  perhaps  driving  some  of  the  plants  from  their  old 
habitats,  and  visitors  may  have  to  search  further  afield  for 
them.     The  Bishop  says  : — 

*'  This  noble  promontory,  equally  interesting  to  the  geologist, 
the  mineralogist,  the  botanist,  and  the  lover  of  scenery,  is 
unhappily  robbed  of  the  charm  of  loneliness,  which  a  wonder- 
iully  short  time  since  might  have  been  added  to  its  other 
attractions,  by  the  rapid  rise  at  its  southern  base,  where  it 
joins  its  isthmus,  of  the  fashionable  town  of  Llandudno.  Still, 
any  one  who  will  ascend  by  the  ordinary  route  to  the  Telegraph, 
and  then  wander  on  to  the  extreme  N.W.  corner  of  the 
mountain,  looking  over  to  Puffin  Island  and  Anglesey,  will  not 
have  to  complain  of  the  prospect  being  spoiled  by  either  the 
ipresence  or  the  handiwork  of  man.  A  scene  more  gloriously 
-wild  and  solitary  can  scarcely  be  eained  at  so  small  expense  of 
trouble.  Before  you  is  the  sea,  oeneath  you  the  grand  clififs 
against  which  the  sea  is  swelling,  and  moaning,  and  foaming, 
and  lashing,  everlastingly.  Around  is  a  wide,  wild  stretch  of 
splendid  barrenness ;  a  treeless  expanse  of  grey  rock-ledges, 
and  mossy  turf,  and  low,  weather-beaten  gorse  bushes.  Such  a 
iplace  for  drinking  in  gladdening,  health-giving  draughts  of  the 
•pure  air  of  heaven  (only  you  must  mind  your  hat  whfle  you  are 
doing  so) !  This  sublunary  and  unpoetical  consideration  helps 
one  down  from  the  splendour  of  the  sceneiy,  which  it  is  hard  to 
leave,  and  to  which  I  hope  no  other  pursuit  will  ever  make  me 
callous,  to  the  subject  wnich  I  proposed  to  myself  in  writing 
this  paper,  namely,  some  account  of  the  more  remarkable  plants 
4x)  be  seen  in  a  ramble  over  the  Great  Orme*s  Head.     Several  of 
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the  commoner  limestone  plants  are  there  plentifully,  such  as' 
Saxifraga  Tridactylites,  Arabis  Hirsuta,  and  Geranium  Lu- 
cidum.     But  I  must  not  get  away  from  my  wild,  bare  corner  of: 
the  mountain  without  just  a  glance  down  on  that  short  mossy 
turf,  out  of  which  stand  the  grey  ledges  and  tables  of  rock, 
which  here  seem  to  lie  in  almost  horizontal  beds,  so  as  to  show 
in  large  bare  spaces  almost  level  with  the  ground.    Well,  if  yoa- 
look  under  your  feet  in  this  breezy,  exposed  spot,  you  will  see 
at  least  three  plants  worth  notice.      The  pretty  Gnaphalium^ 
Dioicum,  a  small  downy  everlasting  flower,  with  pink  and  whito- 
blossoms,  grows  here,  and  I  observed  it  in  no  other  part  of  th& 
mountain.     The  turf  is,  however,  thickly  dotted  with  a  small- 
yellow  flower,  which,  though  so  abundant  here,  and  indeed  in  all' 
this  neighbourhood,  is  really  one  of  the  rarities  of  the  mountain, 
the  Gistus  Marifolius.  In  more  sheltered  and  congenial  places,  as- 
on  the  ledges  of  the  rock  above  Llandudno,  and  on  the  western 
face  of  the  Little  Orme's  Head,  this  Cistus  grows  profusely,  andT 
is  very  gay  and  pretty.     The  plant  is  smaller  and  more  compact, 
as  well  as  more  covered  with  blossom,  than  the  common  Cistus^ 
Helianthemum,  with  which  it  is  frequently  intermixed.     The- 
third  small  gem  of  the  bleak  mountain  is  the  delicate  little 
Scilla  Yerna,  a  plant  as  abundant  here  as  the  last,  thoi^b  grow- 
ing where  the  soil  is  deep.     It  is  a  small,  bright  blue  Squill,, 
the  stalk,  which  is  about  an  inch  high,  being  crowned  with  from 
two  or  three  to  six  or  seven  flowtt:^.     This  pretty  plant  grows-, 
in    such  masses   on   the  common   between   the  two   Orme's* 
Heads  that  the  turf  in  parts  is  quite  azure  with  it.     I  found  a 
few  ^ants  with  pure  white  blossoms  on  the  Little  Orme*8  Head. 
Let  us  now  return  to  the  town,  and  start  up  the  path  leading  to 
the  Telegraph  once  more.     On  our  way  we  shall  come  to  the. 
copper  mine,  but  before  doing  so  we  will  turn  aside  to  the  left*,, 
and  scramble  up  the  steep  shelves  and  ledges  of  rock  whichi 
face  inland,  and  amongst  the  hawthorns  and    privets    and; 
brambles  and  blackthorns,  which  are  here  plentiful  enough, 
we   will    poke    about   and  see    if    we    cannot    discover    the 
Orme's  Head  plant,  Mespilus  Cotoneaster.    Yes,  here  it  is,  just 
like  one  of  the  dwarf  round-leaved  shrubby  willows,  a  tough  little 
shrub,  with  downy  leaves  and  pretty  little  waxy  blossoms  like 
the  bilberry.     Happily  its  roots  are  so  deep,  and  so  embedded 
in  the  rocks,  that,  although  the  visitors  are  cruelly  destructive^ 
I  think  they  will  not  succeed  in  quite  extirpating  this  plant 
from  its  only  British  dwelling-place.  If,  in  descending  from  the 
Cotoneaster,  you  examine  carefully  a  ledge  of  the  rock,  jiist 
above  a  small  cottage,  which  will  almost  lie  in  your  way,  yoo- 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  discover  the  Chrysocoma,  or  Gk)ldy- 
locks.     We  must  now  take  a  short  stroll  from  the  town  alon^ 
the  road,  which,  starting  from  the  Baths,  runs  all  round  the- 
*  Head,*  and  from  which,  by  taking  a  little  ^B.th.  up  the  hili 
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about  a  quarter  of  the  way  round,  you  may  reach  the  interesting^ 
and  secluded  little  church  of  St.  Tudno,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  new  town.      Close  to  the  Baths  there  ^rows  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  Silene  Nutans,  or  Nottm^ham  Gatchfly,  a 
graceful  plant,  the  flowers  of  which  are  exquisitely  scented  in 
9ie  evening.     Here,  too,  grows  wild  the  Fennel.      The  Tree 
Mallow  (Lavatera  Arborea)  seems  naturalized  in  the  gardens,, 
and  was  very  possibly  a  native,  though  I  did  not  see  it  wild. 
On  the  rocks,  as  you  follow  the  path  round  the  hill,  you  may- 
gather    the    Thalictrum    Minus,    and    the    beautiful    Statice 
Keticulata.     The  rocks  overhanging  the  sea  are  covered  with  ■ 
the  sea  cabbage  (Brassica  Oleracea),  of  which  I  cut,  and  brought 
home  for  dinner,  an  armful  of  delicious  looking  heads.     I  dis- 
covered, however,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  that '  all  is  not 
gold  that  glitters,*  for  my  dish  of  young  greens  was  as  nasty  a- 
mess  as  I  ever  tasted,  being  both  salt  and  bitter  in  the  extreme. 
The  Orme's  Head  is  not  a  good  place  for  ferns,  the  rocks  being- 
too  dry,  and  the  air  also.     A  few  stunted  pliuite  of  Asplenium^ 
Marinum  can  be  found  in  small  holes  in  the  rocks,  but  with  this 
exception  only  a  few  of  the  commonest  ferns  occur.      On  the 
shore  there  is  abundance  of  the  Yellow  Horned  Poppv ;  on 
the  Conway  side  the  pretty  Sea  Convolvulus.     A  little  inland 
in  the  hedges  is  Sorophularia  Vernalis,  and  at  Gloddaeth  Ver- 
onica Hybrida.** 


Cbe  Dallei?   of  tbe   Conwas^ 

BT    BTVER. 

1 N  starting  up  the  Valley  of  the  Conway  from  Llandudno,  we 
J  will  first  make  for  Trefriw.  We  may  do  it  by  rail,  but  it  i* 
l)leasanter  on  a  fine  day  by  steamboat.  Any  time-table  will  ^ive 
us  the  hours  at  which  the  good  ship  St.  George — whose  burUien 
will  be  more  properly  reckoned  by  hundredweights  than  tons — 
will  leave  Deganwy  ;  and  we  will  begin  our  journey  with  a  few 
words  about  the  pearls  that  have  been  found  in  the  river  which 
we  are  about  to  navigate.  The  late  Canon  Williams,  in  his  History 
of  Ahercomopy  published  in  1835,  says  : — "There  are  two  kinds  of 
mussels  found  in  the  Conwy,  from  which  pearls  are  obtained- ; 
mya  margaritifera,  cragen  y  dvliw,  and  the  mytilus  edulis, 
crcbgen  las.  Those  of  the  former  species  are  procured  high  up 
the  river,  above  Trefriw,  and  pearls  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Oriental  ones  are  occasionally  found  in  them.*'  Sir  Richard 
Wynn  of  Gwydir,  chamberlain  to  Catherine,  queen  of  Charles^ 
II.,  presented  to  Her  Majesty  one  which  is  supposed  still  to 
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4idom  the  royal  crown  ;  and  Conway  pearls  are  mentioned  by 
Spenser  in  the  Faerie  Queen — 

Ck)nway,  which  out  of  his  streame  doth  send 
Plenty  of  pearles  to  deck  his  dames  withall. 

And  now  we  will  step  into  our  cockleshell  of  a  steamer,  and, 
passing  under  the  Suspension  Bridge,  leave  Conway  Castle 
behind  us.     We  have  one  great  advantage  in  taking  the  trip  to 
lYefriw  by  water  instead  of  by  rail,  in  the  fact  tnsX,  the  boat 
only  makes  the  passage  when  the  tide  is  up,  and  then  the 
Conway  aber  is  at  its  best.     At  first  we  seem  to  be  passing 
through  a  beautiful  lake.     Up  on  the  wooded  hill  to  the  right 
of  us  is  Benarth,  a  house  which  must  command  a  fine  prospect, 
and  when  we  have  passed  it,  a  turn  in  the  river  shuts  out  from 
our  view  Conway  and  its  Castle.    As  we  proceed  Uie  mountain 
near  to  us  on  the  ri^ht  is  Talyfan,  Camedd  Llewelyn  and  other 
lofty  summits,  which  we  shall  mention  more  particularly  in  our 
railway  ride,  reveal  themselves  on  the  same  side,  and  lesser 
"  moels  **  of  all  shapes  and  sizes  abound.    We  soon  get  into  the 
river  proper,  and  the  wooded  hills  above  Trefriw  and  Llanrwst 
are  not  far  away.     Then  we  pass  Talycafn  ferry,  and,  a  little 
farther,  Caerhun  Church,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Conovium, 
near  the  river  side,  on  our  right ;  and  on  the  same  side,  in  the 
^course  of  the  next  three  miles,  we  have  a  couple  of  waterfalls — 
first  Rhaiadr  Mawr  and  then  Dolgarrog — in  full  flow,  except  in 
•very  droughty  weather.      Dolgarrojg  p^assed,  before  long  we  are 
-opposite  Trefriw  Wells.     To  our  right,  down  the  bare  side  of 
A  hill,  what  looks  like  a  streak  of  yellow  ochre  descends,  until  it 
is  lost  behind  a  new  stone  building  on  the  road-side.  The  yellow 
>  bed  convevs  the  healing  stream  of  Trefriw  to  the  house  below. 
Shortly  after  passing  this  place  we  come  to  the  end  of  our 
steamer  journey  at  C&efriw.    [See  page  206.] 

BY    RAIL    TO    BETTWS    AND    FESTINIOQ. 

By  the  Festiniog  Branch  of  the  London  and  North  Western 
Kailway  the  visitor  at  Llandudno  is  brought  within  easy  reach 
of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  W^es,  and  by  the  Great 
Western  from  Blaenau  (the  terminus  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Branch)  he  can  travel  on  to  the  Festiniog  Waterfalls. 
The  Vale  of  Conway  ends  a  little  beyond  Bettws,  but  it  will  be 
convenient  to  complete  the  railway  journey  to  Festiniog. 

Soon  after  we  leave  Llandvdno  Junction  the  round-shaped 
Moel  Eilio  comes  in  sight  down  the  Vale;  then  Penllithrig-y- 
W^rach,  as  curious  in  shape  as  in  name,  reveals  itself ;  next  we 
see  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  Foel  Fras,  and  Talyfan,  the  mountain 
nearest  U>  us  across  the  river.  The  first  station,  Glan  Conway 
(Llansantffraid  Glan  Conway),  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
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Junction ;  the  second  is  TcUycafn  (5|  m.  from  Llandudno  June- 
-tlon),  the  starting-place  for  several  excursions. 

We  have  given  two  of  them,  to  Porthlwvd  Feills  and  Llyn  Dulyn,  under 
Llandudno.  For  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  Pass  and  Aber  or  Llanfairfechan,  follow 
the  road  which  runs  inland  from  the  river,  crosses  the  Conway  road,  and 

CI  straight  on  to  Y  Bo  (or  Boewen.)  At  the  end  of  the  village  the  (right 
d)  road  ascends  steeply,  and  about  three  miles  further  reaches  the  large 
stone  at  the  head  of  the  pass.  There  a  path  to  the  right  runs  down  to 
Uanfairfechan.  We  may  keep  to  the  road  for  about  three  miles  more,  until 
we  tilth,  to  the  right  near  the  stream  from  Uyn-yr-Afon,  and  follow  it  to  Aber. 

Between  Talycafn  and  Llanrwst  (11}  m.)  we  shall  see  in  succes- 
sion— on  the  right,  Gaerhun  Church  across  the  Conway,  Pen  Caer 
Helen,  the  prominent  hill  nearest  the  river,  Portnlwyd  and 
Dolgarrog  Falls,  Trefriw  WeQa  and  Trefriw  Village.  Leaving 
lAanrwst  and  Trefriw  station  [page  204,]  we  pass  through  a 
'tunnel,  and  then  for  the  next  three  miles  we  have  the  magni- 
'ficent  Bock  of  the  Falcon  towering  above  the  road  leading  from 
Llanrwst  to  Bettws. 

In  this  rock  was  once  the  cave  of  the  outlaw,  David  ap  Jenkin,  temn. 

Edward  IV.    Ogof  Shenkin  has  a  famous  legend  attached  to  it.     It  is  said 

'that  during  the  reign  of  the  Seventh  Henry,  one  Jordan,  who  cut  wood  and 

-tended  goa^s  In  the  neighbourhood,  was  queer  in  person  as  in  behaviour, 

having  a  blue  nose  and  a  squinting  eye,  and  being  grasping  in  all  his  deal- 

-ingsby  day,  and  violent  over  his  cups  by  i^ght.  No  great  distance  from  the 

base  of  CSarreg-y-Qwalch,  the  rock  in  question,  Pont-y-Pair  (a  picturesaue 

bridge  we  shall  see  presently)  spans  the  Llugwy  at  Bettws,  and  here  Jordan 

was  often  seen  to  meditate,  and  at  times  to  rave,  according  to  his  mood, 

and  always  sure  of  a  wide  berth,  for  everybody  shunned  him.    In  those 


was  with  Jordan ;  it  was  whispered  to  him  on  the  bridge  that  in  the  cave  of 
Shenkin  there  was  something  worth  seeking  for.  A  heavy  fog  hung  over  the 
hill  as  Jordan  in  the  early  morning  mounted  the  rock,  but  a  light,  the 
'  colour  of  his  nose,  issued  from  the  cave,  and  so  directed  him  in  his  course. 
Alarmed  at  the  sight,  he  kept  his  courage  up  with  a  potent  bottle  he  carried 
with  him ;  indeed,  he  kept  it  up  too  much,  for  when  he  entered  the  cave  he 
fell  headlong.  Terror  soon  somewhat  sobering  him,  he  heard  a  long-drawn 
l>a— a->a— a,  and  saw  two  rolling  globes  of  ught,  all  of  which  proceeded 
^from  a  huge  goat,  the  occupant  ofthe  cave.  The  goat,  which  had  one  of  its 
lioofs  on  a  mighty  chest,  bound  with  iron  clasps,  was  in  deep  study,  its  eyes 
being  fixed  on  a  clasped  book.  At  length  it  spoke,  and  told  Jordan  that 
there  was  treasure  in  store  for  him— on  conditions.  Other  goats  were 
summoned,  and  certain  incantations  were  gone  through ;  a  heap  of  gold  was 
thrown  into  a  crucible,  and  the  chief  goat  said  to  JoroUin,  "  I  will  make  thee 
a  man  of  gold ;  drink  and  be  wealthy."  Our  readers  remember,  perhaps,  the 
**  Man  made  of  Money,"  by  Douglas  Jerrold.  In  his  case  the  money  took 
the  form  of  bank  notes,  wmch  the  possessor  peeled  off  as  he  wanted  them, 
the  supply  only  ceasing  when  sufficient  had  not  been  left  to  cover  the  vital 
parts ;  but  to  be  asked  to  swallow  a  panful  of  red  hot  gold  was  enough  to 
take  any  man's  breath  away ;  so  we  cannot  wonder  that  Jordan  hesitated. 
Avarice,  however,  triumphed,  and  the  bowl  was  quaffed.  Inan  instant  the  goat 
toldhim  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  on  Jordan's  turning  his  back  on  the  goattoobey. 
^le  received  so  prompt  and  hearty  an  enforcement  ofthe  order  from  the  head 
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of  the  animal,  that  he  at  once  found  himself  in  the  valley  at  the  door  of  hi» 
own  cottage.  It  was  woU  he  left  promptly,  for  at  the  same  instant  the. 
mouth  of  the  cave  filled  up,  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  since  to  penetrate  it. 
The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Unlike  the  man  of  notes,  Jordan'* 
capital  was  not  available  to  himself,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  aU 
his  care  was  that  nobody  stole  him !  At  last  his  end  drew  near,  and,  with* 
the  prevailing  passion  strong  in  death,  he  bargained  with  the  priest  that- 
his  body  was  to  be  decent^  buried,  the  Church  to  be  content  with  one* 
finger  for  expenses. 

And  now,  having  a  passing  glance  at  Moel  Siabod  up  the  Vale 
of  the  Llugwy  as  we  enter  the  village,  we  reach  Bettwa-y-CoeS 
(16  m.  from  Llandudno  Junction),  which  is  certainly  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  in  Wales,  and  here  probably  most  of  the> 
travellers  will  leave  the  train,  to  visit  the  Swallow  Fall,  Fairy 
Glen,  and  other  famous  spots.    [See  page  211.] 

Our  train  passes  from  Bettws  at  the  back  of  the  Waterloo^ 
Hotel,  near  the  iron  bridge  of  that  name,  and  soon  leaves  the 
valley  of  the  Conway  for  that  of  the  Lledb:.    For  the  first  two  or 
three  miles  we  have  the  dashing  little  river  to  our  left,  and  this- 
is  the  best  side  to  sit  in  order  to  enloy  the  view,  until  a  viaduct 
is  crossed,  and  then  the  reaches  of  the  river,  seen  on  the  other 
side,  make  exquisite  little  pictures.   Pont-y-Pant  (19^  m. )  is  the 
next  station,  but  it  does  not  command  a  view  of  the  well-known 
bridge ;  indeed  the  bridge  is  not  seen  from  the  line.    All  along 
the  valley,  if  the  day  is  fine,  Moel  Siabod  rises  above  us,  and  we- 
have  peeps  at  Snowdon,  over  the  village,  as  we  run  to  Dol- 
wyddelan  station  (20f  m. )   There  are  three  inns  at  Dolwyddelan,. 
and  a  few  lodging-houses,  and  we  believe  comfortable  accommo- 
dation is  to  be  obtained  at  reasonable  charges.    [See  page  222.]' 

Beyond  Dolwyddelan,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Dolwyddelan  Castle 
on  our  right,  and  in  less  than  two  miles  reach  about  as  unlikely  a 
spot  for  a  railway  station  as  Great  Britain  could  produce  1  But 
what  to  call  it  ?  The  railway  authorities,  at  a  loss  for  a  name 
in  a  locality  where  the  habitations  of  men  were  few  and  far- 
between,  having  a  dim  suspicion  of  a  Roman  road  in  the 
district,  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stream  was  crossed^ 
by  a  Roman  Bridge  ;  so  by  this  name  is  the  station  called.  If 
we  may  believe  the  people  of  the  district,  in  this  we  have  the 
discovery  of  Scott's  "  Antiquary  "  repeated,  for  recently  there- 
were  men  living  who  could  say,  like  Edie  Ochiltree,  "1  mind, 
the  bigging  o't. "  It  is  indeed  asserted  that  an  ancient  of  ninety, 
who  lived  in  Dolwyddelan  in  1878,  remembered  as  a  boy  of  teih 
taking  dinner  every  day  to  his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
builders  of  the  bridge  (now  '*  restored  "  out  of  all  likeness  to  a^ 
Roman  or  any  ancient  structure)  which  existed  when  the  station^ 
was  erected. 

The  mountain  views  are  fine,  and  we  catch  glimpses  of 
Snowdon  over  the  nearer  hills.  This  view,  however,  cannot  long^ 
be  enjoyed,  for  soon  we  plunge  into  a  tunnel,  and  in  something- 
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over  two  miles  emerge  at  the  Rhiw  end  of  Blaenau  Festiniog- 
(27Jm.)  The  tunnel  begins  at  Cwm-y-Nhadog,  runs  through 
the  Gerddinen  Mountain,  and  comes  out  at  Pant-yr-Afon,  ancJ- 
the  length  is  3,872  yards.  What  to  eee  in  the  attractive 
district  nere  entered  may  be  found  in  our  chapter  on  "The 
Festiniog  Railway,"  in  Part  I.  The  London  and  North  Western^^ 
station  is  close  to  the  Blaenau  Festiniog  Junction  station  of  the 
narrow-gauge  railway  to  Portmadoc,  but  is  five  or  six  minutes' 
walk  from  the  Great  Western  station,  for  which  turn  to  the 
left,  and  then,  after  passing  the  London  and  North  Westertt 
Hotel,  to  the  right ;  and  when  the  Queen's  Hotel  is  reached  the- 
Great  Western  station  is  behind  it.  From  here  it  is  only  three 
miles  and  a  quarter  to  Festiniog y  near  which  are  the  Waterfalls. 
[See  page  104.] 

BY    ROAD. 

For  the  benefit  of  pedestrians  who  may  travel  to  Trefriw  by 
river  or  rail,  or  to  Bettws  by  rail,  and  return  by  road,  we  hero 
describe  the  journey  down  the  vale,  from  Bettws-y-Coed  through 
Trefriw  to  Conway. 

Bettw8-y-Coed  is  4 J  miles  from  Trefriw,  and  the  walk  is  a. 
pleasant  one,  under  the  trees  and  near  the  river  side  for  much^ 
of  the  way.    In  three  miles  Gkoydir  is  passed,  and  then  the  road^ 
keeps  some  distance  from  the  river  all  the  rest  of  the  journey, 
except  for  a  mile  just  beyond  Trefriw. 

Conway  is  9J  miles  from  Trefriw^  and  there  are  several  spota 
on  or  near  the  road  well  worth  visiting.      The  first  part  of  the- 
road  is  the  finest,  and,  having  pass^  Trefriw  W^ells,  in  two- 
miles  we  reach  Ddgarrog  and  cross  the  Afon-ddu,  which  comes 
down  from  Llyn  Cowlyd.     On  this  stream  there  are  some  fine 
cascades,  unless  the  weather  has  been  dry.      A  rough  road  to- 
the  right  of  a  cluster  of  cottages,  and  then  a  path,  leads  up  to 
the  first  fall,  where  the  water  rushes  down  a  rocky  gully  ;  there 
is  an  upper  fall,  which  is  very  picturesque,  but  it  is  a  rough 
scramble  to  it  amongst  the  trees,  and  they  almost  obscure  it 
from  view. 

A  mile  more  along  the  Conway  road,  and  we  are  at  PortMwyd'' 
Bridge  (6i  miles  from  Conway),  near  the  fine  fall  described  on- 
page  195,  and  in  less  than  another  mile,  at  the  hamlet  of  Talyhontf 
we  cross  the  stream  which  comes  down  from  Llyn  Dulyn  and"^ 
Llyn  Melynllyn,  and  reach  a  road  which  would  take  us  up  ta 
Llanbedr,  and  the  hill  above  it,  Pen-y-Gaer,  and  on  to  Llyn- 
Dulyn.     [See  page  196.] 

In  less  than  another  mile,  and  a  little  way  past  the  fifth  nule- 
stone  from  Conway,  a  gate  is  reached,  where  a  road  to  the  right 
and  then  a  path  [see  page  195]  leads  in  a  mile  and  a  half  past 
Caerhun  Church  to  Talycafn  station.  The  way  cannot  easily 
be  missed  if  it  is  remembered  that  beyond  the  church  the  path- 
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keeps  near  the  river  to  Talycafn  ferry.  A  few  hundred  yards 
further  along  the  high  road,  a  road  from  Aber  through  the  Pass 
of  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  is  on  our  left,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Caerhun.  There  is  not  much  more  to  call  for  notice  on  the 
Conwav  road.  A  little  less  than  four  miles  from  that  town  we 
<)ro63  tne  road  from  Y  Ro,  or  Roewen  (a  mile  to  the  left),  to 
Talycafn.  As  we  go  on  we  turn  to  the  left  sometimes  to  look  at 
Talyfan,  which  is  near  us,  and  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Camedd 
Llewelyn,  and  at  length  the  towers  of  Uonway  Castle  rise 
boldly  in  front.  We  pass  through  the  little  village  of  Oyiffin, 
and  in  half  a  mile  Oontvay  is  reached. 


Xlanrwst   an6    Ztcfvixo. 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 
FROM    LLANRWST    STATION. 

Bv  Road.^We  give  the  nearest  way,  except  where  specified.}— 
Trefriw,  1  m.,  Qwydir,  1,  Trefriw,  vi4  Qwydu".  2*.  Llyn  Grafnant, 
3i,  Gapel  Curig,  vul  Trefriw,  7,  Llyn  Geirionyad,  3,  Lhinrhychwyn, 
under  2^,  Bettws-y-Coed,  3^  by  road,  a  little  less  by  river  path  from 
bridge  to  road. 

By  iZaO.— Bettws-y-Goed,  4  m.,  Pont-y-Pant,  8,  Dolwyddelan,  10, 
Festiniog,  20,  Llandadno  Junction,  12,  Llandudno,  15,  Colwyn  Bay, 
16,  Rhyl,  26,  Chester,  56,  Conway,  12,  Penmaenmawr,  17,  Bangor, 
27,  Carnarvon,  36,  Llanberis,  44,  Bhyd-du,  48. 

FROM  TREFRIW. 

By  Road.  —  Uanrwst  station,  1  m.,  Llanrwst  town,  1^,  vl& 
Owydir,  2,  Llyn  Crafnant,  2^,  Capel  Curig,  6,  Llyn  Cowlyd,  4,  Llyn 
Geirionydd,  2,  Llanrhychwyn,  under  2,  DoLziBirrog  Fall,  2^,  Porth- 
Iwyd  EaJl,  3],  Pen  Caer  Helen,  6i,  Uyn  Dulyn,  9}.  Caerhun,  5, 
Talycafn,  6^,  Conway,  9},  Llyn-y-Parc,  4,  Bettws-y-Coed  via  Llyn-y- 
Parc,  6,  Qwydir,  ij,  Bettws-y-Coed,  4J,  Fairy  Glen,  about  6, 
€onway  Fall  and  Pandy  Mill,  a  little  over  7^,  Swallow  Fall,  6}, 
CSapel  Curig,  by  high  road,  10,  Penygwryd,  14,  Sununit  of  Snowdon, 
19,  Llanberis,  20^,  Beddgelert,  22. 

I'  LANRWST  and  Trefriw  are  only  little  more  than  a  mile 
J  apart,  and  will  be  most  conveniently  described  in  one 
section.  Llanrwst  is  a  small  town  on  the  Festiniog  Branch 
of  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  ;  Trefriw  is  a  large 
village  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  nestling  under  the  hil&, 
and  near  several  fine  lakes.  Omnibuses  from  Trefriw  meet  the 
trains,  and  the  nearest  road  (1  m.)  turns  to  the  right  near  the 
station  gates ;  but  many  will  prefer  the  2^  mile  walk  through 
the  town  and  past  Qwydir  Castle,  which  is  a  mile  from  the 
station. 

FAST    GWYDIR    TO    TREFRIW. 

Leaving  the  station,  we  have,  on  the  left,  Plas  Isaf ,  the  house 
where  William  Salesbury  was  born — ^the  man  who  first  trans- 
lated the  New  Testament  into  Welsh.     Passing  through  the 
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town  (the  centre  of  which  is  some  minutes'  walk  from  the 
station),  on  the  right,  in  half  a  mile,  near  the  bridge  over  the 
Conway,  is  the  old  church  (there  is  also  a  new  one),  and  adjoin- 
ing  it  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Gwydir  family,  in  the  form  of  & 
chapel.  This  was  from  a  design  by  Ini^o  Jones,  and  is  well 
worth  visiting.  The  monuments  of  the  Wynns,  in  the  shape  of 
brasses  and  marbles,  are  curious  and  beautiful,  and  there  are 
some  older  monuments  on  the  floor,  removed  to  this  place  for 
protection,  including  the  stone  coffin  of  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth, 
Prince  of  Wales  from  1194  to  1240.  The  beautifully  carved 
roodloft  and  screen  in  the  church,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Maenan  Abbey,  should  not  be  missed. 

Adjoining  the  churchyard  there  is  a  row  of  alms-houses, 
erected,  one  would  suppose,  for  the  manufacture  of  lunatics  ;  for 
a  more  depressing  row  of  residences  we  never  beheld.  And  yet> 
lively  old  ladies,  with  loquacious  tongues,  have  lived  there,  if 
we  may  believe  the  testimony  of  natives,  and  we  were  told  of 
the  last  of  the  harpmakers  of  Llanrwst  (once  a  notable  trade  in 
the  town),  who  ended  his  days  in  one  of  these  houses,  and  who- 
would  never  finish  an  instrument  in  his  home*,  lest  the  noise  the 
old  ladies  (his  neighbours)  made  should  get  into  the  harp  and 
spoil  its  tone. 

The  bridge  is  called  by  some  the  Gwydir  bridge,  and  it  is- 
said  Sir  John  Wynn's  son.  Sir  Richard,  and  his  friend  Iniga 
Jones,  designed  and  carried  out  the  work.  Others  say  that  it- 
was  built  at  the  expense  of  the  county,  and  there  is  nothing  in. 
its  design  to  raise  one's  opinion  of  the  powers  of  the  Welsh 
architect.  People  do  say  the  whole  structure  will  shake  if  you. 
bump  your  back  against  one  of  the  sides,  and  some  guide  books 
tell  us  that  a  man  is  generally  on  the  spot  to  do  the  shaking  for 
the  gratification  of  the  public  and  his  own  emolument.  We- 
have  crossed  the  bridge  scores  of  times,  and  have  never  seen  the 
man,  and  as  we  have  never  attempted  the  shaking  for  ourselves, 
we  wiU  take  it  for  granted.  At  the  further  end  of  the  bridge  a 
footpath  on  the  left  is  the  beginning  of  the  nearest  way  Uy 
Bettws-y-Coed. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  the  Conway  road  is  reached,  and  ai 
few  yards  to  the  left  is  the  entrance  to  G wy  d  i  r  Castle.  T^iis- 
is  quite  a  show  place  during  the  seascm*  Most  of  the  existing 
building  was  erected  early  in  the  present  century,  although 
traces  of  the  sixteenth  remain.  Some  of  the  rooms  contain 
carved  work  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  the  first  James,  and  a 
screen  is  shown  said  to  have  been  worked,  by  Mary  Queen  o£ 
Scots.  The  place  abounds  in  curiosities,  and  some  of  the 
tapestry,  and  Spanish  leather  covering  the  walls,  are  well  worth 
examining.  There  are  not  many  portraits  in  the  house  ;  those 
that  are  there  include  Mary  Wyno>  Duchess  of  Ancaster, 
Pen^rine  Bertie,  Duke  of  Ancaster,  Kesteven,  son  of  Duko- 
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IRobert,  and  his  wife,  and  a  portrait   of  one  of  the  dukes 
by  Lely. 

Sir  John  Wynn  of  Qwydir,  the  first  of  the  l^ronets,  waa  a  celebrity  in  hSs 
day,  and  has  left  behind  him  valuable  contribntions  to  Welsh  literature, 
■His  Uiitory  of  the  Owydir  Family  (a  new  edition  of  which  was  issued  by 
the  publishers  of  this  Guide  in  1878)  is  a  well-known  work.  He  was 
If. P.  for  the  county  of  Gamarron  in  1696,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  Marches 
of  Wales,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1611.  Being  "  shrewd  and  successful  in 
his  dealings,"  people  were  led  to  believe  he  oppressed  them,  and,  says 
Yorke,  "  it  is  the  superstition  of  the  place  (Llanrwst)  to  this  day,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  old  gentleman  lies  under  the  great  waterfall  Rhaiadr-y-Wennol 
^better  known  as  the  Swallow  Fall),  there  to  be  punished,  purged,  spouted 
upon,  and  purified  from  the  foul  deeds  done  in  his  days  of  nature."  He 
died  in  1626,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

Leaving  Gwydir,  we  find  on  the  other  side  of  the  road  the 
-approach  to  Ovoydir  Ucha,  where  there  was  once  a  summer 
residence  of  the  Gwydir  family  and  is  now  an  Episcopal  ChapeL 
We  ascend  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  little  buildine,  where  in  the 
flummer  time  service  is  yet  performed  in  English  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  The  arrangements  of  the  chapel  are  curious^  and'> 
-the  interior  seems  more  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  a 
Masonic  Lodge  than  of  Anglican  worship.  The  seats  are  old 
t)ak  chairs,  and  look  at  the  painted  roof  !  Over  the  door  is 
inscribed,  *»  1673,  S.R.W.B." 

Near  the  entrance  to  Gwydir  there  is  also  an  old  bowling 
green.  If  we  go  a  little  way  along  the  Bettws  road,  a  tumine 
*to  the  right  through  a  gateway  wul  take  us  to  it ;  we  shall  find 
it  on  our  left ;  ana  we  could  continue  uphill  towards  the  Rock 
of  the  Falcon,  the  site  of  what  was  once  Shenkin's  Cave  (now 
unknown),  about  which  we  have  gossiped  on  a  previous  page. 
There  are  walks  in  many  directions  in  the  Gwydir  woods,  and 
we  might  ramble  along  the  hills  to  Llyn-y-Parc  and  Bettws-y- 
Coed. 

Entering  the  high  road  once  more,  we  turn  left  for 
Trefriw,  which  is  reached  in  a  mile  and  a  half.  The 
houses  are  pleasantly  situated  at  Tref  riWt  with  wooded  hills 
rising  above  them,  lodgings,  generally,  are  remarkably  cheap, 
and  a  delightful  week  or  two  might  be  spent  there  by 
families  with  good  legs  and  moderate  purses.  There  are  lakes  to 
be  seen  between  here  and  Capel  Curig,  and  everybody  who  sees 
them  wonders  why,  being  so  accessible  and  so  fine,  they  are  so 
.much  neglected.  There  is,  moreover,  a  Trefriw  Improvement 
Company,  which  seeks  to  add  to  the  attractions  that  nature  hna 
provided,  by  supplying  visitors  with  amusement,  and  a  lawn  fcr 
tennis,  bowls,  croquet,  and  quoits,  has  been  laid  down. 

Trefriw  Wdla  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  village,  and 
about  a  mile  from  the  Steamboat  Pier,  along  the  Conway  road. 
TThe  waters  are  described  as  combining  **  a  strong  solution  of 
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flulphate  of  iron  and  sulphated  alumina,  with  some  sulphate 
of  magnesia  and  soda,  and  a  little  chloride  of  manganese, 
colchicum,  and  nickel."  You  walk  up  to  a  bar,  pay  your  penny, 
and  the  water  is  drawn  from  a  tap.     Baths  are  also  provided. 

The  road  to  Conway  is  described  on  page  203,  and  the  way  to 
the  fine  Porthlwyd  Falls  on  page  195.  They  are  only  three  miles 
•and  a  half  from  Trefriw  (along  the  Conway  road),  and  should 
certainly  be  visited.  Mountaineers  can  make  their  way  past 
,  -the  falls  to  Camedd  Llewelyn  [see  Mountain  Ascents]  ;  or  for  a 
more  modest  climb,  there  is  Craig  Eryrod.  For  this  walk  to  the 
end  of  the  valley  in  which  Uyn  Craf nant  lies,  and  there  turn  to 
the  right,  past  a  farm,  and  up  a  mountain  gully.  [See  Capel 
•Curig  Section.] 

TREFRIW    TO    LLANRWST,    BY    THE    LAKES    AND 
LLANRHYCHWYN    CHURCH. 

Visitors  who  are  only  here  for  a  day  will  do  well  to  walk  to  Llan- 
rwst  station  by  the  following  route  (about  6^  m. ),  for  the  sake  of 
fleeing  the  lakes  and  Llanrhychwyn  Church.  The  road  from 
TTrefriw  to  Llyn  Crafnant  runs  up  from  the  village,  on  the  right 
^as  you  ascend)  of  the  stream  which  flows  from  the  lake  (2;^  m. 
distant.)  You  start  up  a  road  at  the  bridge  and,  avoiding  turns 
to  the  left,  keep  as  straight  on  as  you  can  all  the  way  to  the  lake. 
Soon  after  leaving  the  village  the  stream  is  seen  on  the  left,  and 
it  is,  of  course,  an  unerring  guide.  The  approach  to  the  lake 
is  by  a  narrow  gap  in  the  hills,  and  when  you  have  passed 
through  it,  and  see  Llyn  Crafnant,  completely  surrounded 
by  mountains,  you  will  acknowledge  that  there  are  few  more 
•beautiful  spots.  The  nearest  way  to  Capel  Curig  goes  on  by  the 
water-side  and  over  the  hill,  but  our  present  purpose  is  to  reach 
Llanrwst.  Returning  through  the  gap,  a  path  runs  (right)  to  the 
left  of  a  slate  quarry,  crosses  another  path  from  the  quarry,  and 
x:ontinues  over  the  slopes  to  Llyn  Gelrionyddf,  which  is 
about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  Crafnant.  It  is  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  summer's  day,  though  not  nearly  so  fine  as  the  lake 
we  have  left,  and  is  historically  interesting  as  having  once  been 
the  ornamental  water  in  front  of  the  reputed  home  of  Taliesin. 
The  late  Lady  Willoughby  De  Eresby  (the  owner  of  Gwydir) 
placed  a  monument  to  mark  the  spot,  but,  it  is  said,  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  noticing  a 
cross  on  the  monument,  set  it  down  as  "Bedd  Taliesin,"  or  the 
burial  place  of  the  poet.  From  the  monument  (if  we  are  facing 
the  ivater)  the  road  which  we  must  take  goes  to  the  left  and  soon 
bends  left  again,  away  from  the  lake  and  parallel  for  a  short 
distance  with  the  stream  running  down  towards  Trefriw. 
We  gradually  ascend,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  sharp 
walking  (presently  bearing  right)  see  in  front  of  us  a  group  of 

yews  almost  concealing   Llanrhychwyn   Church,   or 
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Bwelyn's  Old  Church,  as  it  is  locally  called.  Croasing  one  road^ 
r  road  soon  reaches  another,  and  exactly  opposite  there  is  a 
)tpath  leading  to  the  lych  gate. 

Llewelyn,  who  had  a  residence  at  Trefriw,  is  supposed  to  haTe  built  at. 
arch  there  for  the  accommodation  of  his  wife,  who  wished  to  ayoid  the 
liigue  and  risk  of  attending  service  at  Llanrhychwyn.  The  building  is 
me  of  the  rudest  and  most  primitive  houses  of  God."  St.  Bhychwyn,  to 
lom  the  church  is  dedicated,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
cth  century,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Helig  ab 
anawg,  who  all  devoted  themselves  to  religion.  He  was  also  the  founder 
the  church.  The  building  is  a  low,  double-aisled  edifice,  about  forty 
it  long  internally.  The  northern  aisle,  without  question,  is  the  older 
indation.  Its  antiquity  is  apparent  and  striking.  The  roof>timbers  are 
de  and  primitive  in  construction ;  the  architecture  carries  the  mind  back  to 
e- Anglo-Norman  times.  The  timbers  consist  of  rafters,  ties,  and  braces,  all 
ry  rough  in  finish,  and  pinned  together  by  loug  wooden  pegs.  A  part  of 
e  roof  is  concealed  by  a  ceiling  of  plaster.  The  rectangular  font  corre- 
onds  with  such  as  are  assigned  to  the  8th  century.  The  walls  are  very 
ick,  the  entrance  door  is  of  very  thick  old  oak,  double-paneled  lengthwise, 
d  is  hinged  on  wooden  pivots,  which  are  parts  of  the  door-framing.  There- 
n  be  no  doubt  that  this  door  agrees  in  pomt  of  age  with  the  roof -timbers, 
me  of  the  trindows  in  the  church  are  curious,  and  will  repay  a  little 
ne  taken  in  inspecting  them ;  and  there  is  a  stone  let  into  the  floor  record- 
^  the  death  of  a  nameless  parishioner,  who,  the  sexton  will  perhaps  tell 
u,  was  buried  in  1135.  Probably  the  stone  reaUy  records  the  death  of  a  local 
John  Jones"  who  died  at  the  age  of  35 ;  what  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
te  being,  really,  "  I.I.35."  Over  the  lych  gate  there  is  another  descrip- 
re  bit  of  carving,  as  follows :— "  it  :  id  :  OT :  1462 :  wo."  If  1462  be- 
bended  as  a  date,  it  is  most  assuredly  an  error.  The  entrance  to  the- 
urchyard  through  the  lych  gate  which  wo  have  mentioned  is  from  a  fields 
d  not  from  a  public  road.  This  is  curious.  The  artist  may  feel  some 
berest  in  being  told  that  this  church  figures  in  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite's- 
ountain  Funeral  and  his  Ruetie  Church,  The  key  of  the  church  is  kept 
a  cottage  close  by. 

In  leaving  this  interesting  relic  for  Llanrwst,  we  return 
trough  the  lych  gate  and  foUow  the  footpath  down  to  a  white 
)use  in  a  lane  (which  goes  to  Trefriw),  turn  left  for  a  few 
irds  and  then  take  a  footpath  to  the  right.  This  path  lead» 
I  into  another  lane,  where  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  walk 
trough  the  woods  until  we  join  a  third  lane,  and  there  tura 
^ht,  and  soon  reach  a  little  waterfall  on  the  left,  which  shoot» 
raight  over  the  rook  ;  the  local  name  of  it  is  Rhatadr-y-ParCy 
it  Lady  Willoughby  renamed  it,  "  The  Grey  Mare's  Tail,"  ii> 
•mpliment,  we  presume,  to  Lord  Byron  and  the  Staubbach. 
fter  passing  this  spot,  if  we  go  down  the  steep  road  at  the 
arester's  House,  immediately  beyond  the  Fall,  we  shall  come 
•  the  junction  of  the  highways  connecting  Conway,  Llanrwst, 
id  Bettws-y-Coed  (a  distance  of  about  IJ  m.  from  the  church)  ; 
it,  instead  of  descending,  we  will  cross  this  mountain  road 
id  go  into  the  Gwydir  wckkIs  to  reach  a  place  we  have  alrecwiy 
entioned,  Owydir  Ucha  (Jm.)  The  road  in  the  woods  is 
Uowed  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  look-out  over  the  Vale  is 
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charming.     The  gardens  of  Gwydir  Castle  come  in  sight  below^ 
and  soon  a  turn  to  the  left  leads  past  Fome  buildings  to  Gwydir* 
Ucha  and  the  Episcopal  Chapel,  and  then  we  descend  the  8tep8> 
to  the  road  opposite  Gwydir  CcusUty  turn  left  for  a  few  paces,  and» 
take  the  road  to  the  right  for  Llanrwat, 

LLANRWST    AND    TREFRIW    TO    LLANRHYCHWYM 

AND    QEIRIONYDD. 

For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who  visit  Llanrhychwyn  Church  • 
(2J  m.)  and  Geirionydd  (3i  m.)  from  Llanrwst  station,  we  give- 
the  following  directions.  Pass  over  Llanrwst  bridge,  reach  the 
Conway  road,  and,  a  few  yards  to  the  right,  turn  uphill  (on  the 
left),  where  you  see  that  it  is  six  miles  and  a  half  to  (Japel  Curig. 
The  Forester's  House  is  soon  recu^hed,  there  turn  to  the  right,, 
•and,  glancing  at  the  waterfall,  keep  on  until  you  turn  left  just 
before  another  house  is  reached.  After  mounting  the  hill  for 
some  distance,  pass  through  a  gate,  near  a  little  stream,  and  in 
a  few  yards,  just  before  the  rofS  crosses  the  stream,  take  a  path 
left,  over  a  wall  by  a  ladder  stile,  and  to  the  right  of  a  rumed 
building.  Soon  a  few  cottages  are  seen  in  front  (with  a  slate 
quarry  to  the  left),  and  Llanrhychwyn  Ghurch  on  the  hill-side, 
and  it  is  reached  by  turning  to  the  left  where  the  footpath  joins 
e  road  (from  Trefriw),  and,  in  a  few  yards,  following  a  footpath 
which  turns  up  by  a  white  house.  The  path  runs  on  past  the 
church  to  another  road,  which  is  crossed,  and  a  lane  is  entered. 
leading  to  lAyn  Geirionydd. 

Another  route  from  Llanrwst,  by  Trefriw,  may  include  the" 
pretty  walk  by  the  "Fairy  Falls."  A  sign  board,  on  the 
Crafnant  road,  a  few  yards  from  Trefriw  bridge,  points  to  the 
falls,  and  when  they  are  reached  a  bridge  will  be  seen  high 
above  the  path.  Cfross  this  bridee,  follow  the  path  until  it 
comes  into  a  road  skirting  a  wooa,  and  then  turn  left.  The- 
road  is  the  one  we  joined  in  the  walk  last  described,  and  from  it 
the  hill  on  whose  sides  it  runs  (called  Glunllvmi)  could  be  climbed- 
It  is  three  miles  from  the  station  to  the  church,  3 j  m.  to  the  lake.. 

The  nearest  way  to  Geirionydd  (3  m. )  is  up  the  Crafnant  road^ 
from  Trefriw  [see  page  207],  over  a  bridge  to  the  left,  about  half" 
a  mile  from  the  village,  then  to  the  right,  and  finally  up  the- 
hill  near  the  stream  which  runs  from  Llyn  Geirionydd,  and' 
which  cannot  be  missed. 

LLANRWST    AND    TREFRIW    TO    CAPEL    CURIG. 

Turn  up  from  the  Gwydir  corner  by  the  Capel  Curig  road' 
already  mentioned,  and  keep  straight  on  Mst  the  Forester'^* 
House  (not  turning  to  the  right  there.)  The  way  to  Capel' 
Curig  runs  straight  on  by  a  wall  for  five  minutes  or  so,  when 
presently  a  stream  is  crossed,  and  the  road  continues  up  through^ 
the  wood.    Several  mines  are  passed,  the  way  lies  through  tW 
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nieorks  of  one  of  them,  and  soon  after,  by  a  white  cottage,  the 
oroad  inclines  to  the  left,  and  further  on  It  passes  down  through 
-  a  wood  to  the  highway,  close  to  Ty-Hyll  Bridge,  two  miles  and 
three  quarters  from  Capel  Curig,  which  by  this  route  is  seven 
miles  and  a  half  from  Llanrwst  station.     The  trees  which  shade 
■"the  pedestrian  during  a  great  part  of  the  journey  are  accept- 
able in  warm  weather,  but  the  route  through  Tref riw  and  past 
Llyn  Crafnant  is  greatly  to  be  preferred. 

The  Llyn  Crafnant  route  has  been  described  as  far  as  the  lake 
-on  page  207.  At  the  end  of  the  lake  a  path  goes  up  the  hill-side, 
-and  at  the  top  turns  to  the  right ;  after  awhile  it  joins  another 
path  (which  leaves  the  Crafnant  road  near  a  farm  at  the  head  of 
ihe  vale),  and  then  our  way  is  downwards.  Presently  we  see  a 
stream  and  follow  its  course  until  a  wide,  swampy  flat  is 
reached.  There  the  path  bends  left,  and  then  right,  round  the 
meadows,  and  presently,  having  followed  a  wall,  passes  through 
a  gate,  goes  on  over  a  little  eminence  in  front,  and  then  reaches 
the  stream  again  (note  this  to  guide  you. )  It  follows  the  stream 
until  a  slab  bridge  is  reached,  over  which  it  runs  to  the  slopes 
of  Clogwyn  Mawr,  in  front,  turns  left,  and  passes  close  to  the 
right  of  a  pointed  rock,  and  so  on  to  Capel  Curig.  The  distance 
from  Llanrwst  station  to  Crafnant  is  three  miles  and  a  quarter  ; 
to  Capel  Curiff,  about  seven  miles.  Conveyances  run  between 
Bettws-y-Coed  and  Capel  Curig  in  the  season.  The  Crafnant 
.route  from  Capel  Curig  to  Tref  riw  is  described  in  the  Capel 
■  Curig  Section. 

TO    LLYN    COWLYD. 

Llyn  Cowlyd,  the  largest  of  the  lakes  in  this  district,  is  further 

•than  the  others  from  Tref  riw,  over  Cefn  Cyfarwydd  (Caread- 
wydd  on  the  ordnance  map),  about  1,350  feet  high.  Coming  from 
Llanrwst,  you  cross  the  bridge  at  Trefriw,  and  turn  up  the  hill. 
Keep  as  straight  on  as  you  can  until,  just  beyond  the  houses, 

.  a  road  turns  oflf  to  the  right  and  runs  up  to  a  wood,  which  it 
skirts  on  the  left,  seats  being  placed  here  and  thwe.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour*s  climb  from  the  turn,  you  cross  a  little 
water  course  and  pass  through  a  gate,  and  then  turn  to  the  left 
by  a  roadway  which  at  first  runs  slightly  down  hill  and  passes 

.  a  great  heap  of  debris.  You  see  Crafnant  and  Geirionydd  lakes 
as  you  ascend,  and  soon  come  to  some  ruined  cottages,  pass  to 
the  left  of  them  straight  on  up  the  hill  behind  them  to  another 
building,  where  you  go  through  a  gate  again.     Keep  straight 

•on  to  a  small  tree,  where  the  path  bends  to  the  left.  You  soon 
see  before  you  a  wall  running  up  the  hill :  your  pafeh  runs  up 
near  that  wall  and  reaches  a  road  just  where  it  passes  through 
a  gate.  Beyond  the  gate  the  road  is  almost  lost,  but  you  bear 
to  the  right  across  the  hill  and  it  becomes  plain  again,  and  you 
pass  through  another  gate  near  the  highest  part  (about  1,350  v 
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feet  high,  and  50  minutes*  good  walking  from  Trefriw. )   Now  the 

^iggor  mountains  burst  upon  your  view — Garnedd  Llewelyn 

tfaces  you,  with  Pen  Helyg  and  then  the  rounded  top  of  Pen- 

'Uithrig-y-Wrach  nearer  to  you,  and  another  rounded  hill,  Moel 

Eilio,  still  nearer,  across  the  valley  into  which  you  are  descend- 

I  ing.     A  few  steps  down,  and  you  come  in  sight  of  Bryniog 

Uchaf  farm,  by  which  your  way  lies,  and  beyond  which  you 

turn  up  the  valley  to  the  left  for  Cowlyd,  now  hidden,  but 

lying  under  Penllithrig.    The  walk  is  delightful  in  fine  weather, 

over  moor  and  heather,  with  distant  views  on  each  side  of 

'-Cefn  Cyfarwydd  (which  is  called  Careadwydd  on  the  ordnance 

map).     The  distance  from  Trefriw  to  Cowlyd  is  about  four 

■miles.      From  the  other  end  of  Cowlyd  (1}  m.  lon^)  a  track, 

which  in  places  is  hard  to  distinguish  leads  to  Capel  Curig  (to 

the  south)  a  little   over  two  miles,  the   total  distance   irom 

'Trefriw  to  Capel  Curig  being  about  eight  miles. 
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BXCUaSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  iZood. —Miners'  Bridge,  1  m.,  Swallow  Fall,  2^,  Ty-Hyll  Bridg^ 
-2|,  Pont-y-Cyfing,  4J,  Capel  Curig,  6},  Penygwryd,  9),  Penypass, 
10^,  Llanberis  station,  16,  Beddgeleri;,  17^,  Bhyd-du  station,  2U, 
Uyn  Ogwen  Cottage,  lOJ,  Bethesda  station,  15J,  Uyn-y-Parc,  2, 
Uyn  Geirionydd,  4i,  Uyn  Crafnant,  5J,  Gwydir  Castle,  3,  Llanrwst, 
3i,  Trefriw,  4J,  Dolgarrog  Fall,  7,  Porthlwyd  Fall,  8,  Talycafn  (by 
short  cut),  11,  Conway,  14,  Llyn  Elsi,  1^,  Capel  Oarmon  Cromlech, 
2k,  Fairy  Glen,  1^,  Conway  Fall  and  Pandy  Mill  (to  see  both),  a 
little  over  3,  Penmachno,  4^,  Pont-y-Pant,  about  4  by  the  carriage 
road,  and  by  the  Penrhwyddolion  road  about  3>,  Dolwyddelan, 
about  5^  by  the  former  and  about  6  by  the  latter,  Festiniog  village 
nearly  15  through  Dolwyddelan  and  Blaenau,  nearly  14  oy  Pen- 
machno  and  mountain  road,  Yspytty  Ifan,  7,  Pentrevoelas,  6], 
Cerrig-y-drudion,  12.^,  Corwen  22. 

By  Rail. — Llanrwst,  4  m.,  Tklycafn,  10,  Llandudno  Junction,  15, 
-Llandudno,  19,  Conway,  16,  Penmaenmawr,  21,  Llanfairfechan,  23, 
Aber,  25,  Bangor,  31,  Bethesda,  35,  Carnarvon,  30,  Llanberis,  48, 
Rhyd-du,  62,  Pont-y-Pant,  6,  Dolwyddelan,  6,  Roman  Bridge.  8, 
Blaenau  Festiniog  (Diphwys),  13,  Festiniog  village,  16,  Portoiaaoe, 
26. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  excursions  described  below,  and 
-others  which  are  described  under  Llandudno,  Trefriw,  &c. : — ^To 
Pont-y-Pant  by  rail,  walk  back  (about  7^  m.)  past  Pandy  Mill, 
Oonway  Fall  and  Fairy  Glen.  To  Capel  Garmon  Cromlech  and 
"back  by  Conway  Fall  and  Fairy  Glen,  6^  miles.  By  coach  past 
Miners'  Bridge  and  Swallow  Fall  to  Capel  Curig ;  walk  (7  mileB) 
past  Uyn  Crafnant  and  Trefriw  to  Llanrwst  station.  To  I4lanrw8t 
station,  walk  through  Trefriw  to  Porthlwyd  Fall  and  back,  9  m.  To 
Uanrwst  station,  walk  through  Trefriw  to  Llyn  Crafnant  and 
Oeirionydd  and  back  by  Llanrhychwyn  Church  and  Gwydir  to  Llan* 
•Twst,  about  7^  m.  Wfdk  past  Llyn-y-Parc  to  Llanrwst,  about  5  m. 
To  Dolwyddelan  station,  climb  Moel  Siabod,  descend  to  Capel 
Curig,  and  home  by  omnibus  or  coach ;  or  walk  (8  m.)  over  easl 
-thomder  of  Moel  Siabod  (see  description  on  a  later  page)  to  old 
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Bettws  road,  and  back  to  Bettws  (or  catch  Gapel  Ourig  coach.)  To 
Llyn  C^en  by  coach:  see  Idwal  and  Beng^og  Fall  and  walk 
back,  12  m.  By  coach— To  Penypass  for  ascent  of  Snowdon ;  to 
Gapel  Curig  for  ascent  of  Moel  Siabod  and  Penllithrig-y-Wrach ; 
nearly  to  IJyn  Ogwen  for  ascent  of  Gamedd  Bafydd  and  Camedd 
Llewelyn  ^ftom  which  a  long  descent  could  bemadeto  Aber  orUan- 
fairfechan) ;  and  to  Llyn  Ogwen  for  ascent  of  Tiyfjtn  and  the  Glyders. 

BETTWS-Y-COED  (Bettoos-uc-Koed),  which  lies  at  the  juno- 
tion  of  the  Llu^wy  and  Conway  valleys,  is  one  of  the  besi^ 
halting-places  on  the  fringe  of  Snowdonia,  and  during  the- 
season  coaches  and  cars  abound,  carrying  tourists  to  Bangor^ 
Portmadoc,  and  Carnarvon,  as  well  as  to  tne  local  attractions  of 
the  Swallow  Fall,  Fairy  Glen,  Conway  FaXL,  &c.    In  the  way 
of  easy  communication  with  the  sea  on  one  side,  by  rail,  and 
the  mountains  on  the  other,  by  coach,  Bettws  has  great  advan- 
tages ;  and  for  those  who  love  streams  and  lakes  and  waterfalls- 
it  IS  an  excellent  centre.     In  the  old  coaching  days,  when  we 
got  to  Bettws,  we  always  felt  that  we  were  enjoying  the  fore- 
taste of  everything  that  was  lovely  in  nature,  and  of   the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  annually  pour  through  the  gates  of 
the  railway  station  in  the  summer  a  Large  number  will  give  this 
village  the  first  place  amongst  the  many  beautiful  spots  in. 
Wales.     Now    it  has  become  one  long  street  of  hotels  and. 
lodging  houses,  it  .may  have  lost  some  oi  its  old  charm,  but  the 
exquisite  combination  of  stream,  and  hill,  and  foliage,  is  never 
likely  to  be  destroyed.     The  meaning  of  Bettws-y-Coed  is  a- 
matter  of  dispute  amongst  Welsh  philologists  :  it  may  be  the 
bead-house  or  house  of  prayer  in  the  wood,  but  "  bettws"  also 
signifies  a  low,  sheltered  place,  a  dale.    Professor  Silvan  Evans, 
in  his  great  Welsh  dictionary,  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space 
to  the  word. 

The  village  stands  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  is  something 
like  a  mile  long ;  and  our  distances  are  reckoned  from  the 
station,  which  is  near  the  centre.  Most  of  the  lodging  houses 
are  on  the  road,  but  two  or  three  will  be  found  on  the  hul-sides. 
Bettws  is  a  favourite  resort  of  anglers  as  well  as  artists.  There 
is  fishing  in  lake  and  river,  and  we  have  recently  seen  splendid 
salmon  caught  near  Bettws.  The  Conway,  the  Lledr,  and  the 
Llugwy  streams,  Geirionydd,  Crafnant,  Elsi,  and  other  lakes, 
are  all  within  easy  reach. 

Bettws  is  a  place  where  one  can  pass  a  summer's  day 
pleasantly  in  rambling  near  the  streams  and  climbing  the  hills- 
which  surround  it,  and  there  are  any  number  of  longer  excur- 
sionflL  some  of  which  we  shall  presently  describe.  Beaching 
the  Holyhead  road  from  the  station,  and  turning  to  the  right 
opposite  a  modem  church  of  severe  architecture,  we  pass  a- 
modernized  hotel,  the  Royal  Oak  of  the  coaching  days,  where 
that  most  modest  of  painters,  David  Cox,  actually  gave  a  pro- 
duct of  his  easel  for  a  signboard  I  This  picture  has  gone  through. 
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^oatmj  vicissitudes,  including  a  visit  to  the  Court  of  Chancery^ 
-where  it  was  valued  at  a  thousand  pounds.  It  may  yet  be  seen 
in  the  hotel,  we  believe.  Next  we  have  on  our  right  Pont'y- 
PaiVf  crossing  the  Llugwy,  a  bridge,  often  painted,  and  always 
making  a  pretty  picture.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  rooky  here,  and 
the  rocks  are  favourite  seats  with  visitors.  The  road  over  the 
bridge  runs  to  Tre/riw  (4^  m. ),  and  Llanrwst  (3^),  but  for  the 
latter  a  corner  can  be  cut  off  by  taking  a  footpath  which  leaves 
"the  road  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  point  where  the  railway 
•^^rosses  the  Conway  ;  the  path  runs  by  the  river  side  to  Llanrwst 
Bridge.  But  by  this  path  we  miss  Gwydir  Castle  [see  page  205], 
which  is  on  the  road,  three  miles  from  Bettws. 

There  are  pleasant  walks  in  the  woods  on  the  north  of  the 
Xluffwy,  and  it  is  well  worth  while  to  climb  to  the  rockv 
heights  above.  They  are  easily  reached  by  turning  to  the  left 
from  Pont-y-Pair,  following  the  road  which  runs  above  the 
'river,  and  in  about  five  minutes  taking  a  path  which  ascends 
to  the  right  through  a  wood  a  few  yards  Irom  the  end  of  it. 
This  is  the  view  as  you  stand  on  the  eminence  immediately 
above  Pont-y-Pair — Siabod  with  a  bit  of  Snow  don  over  his 
shoulder ;  then,  to  the  ri^ht,  the  Glyders ;  Tryfaen,  always 
easily  distinguished  by  his  remarkable  rocky  head ;  Braich- 
du,  Camedd  Dafydd,  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  all  three  on  the 
same  great  ridge,  the  last  rising  behind  PeuUithrig-y-Wrach, 
both  rounded  summits.  From  the.  next  little  summit  to  the 
north  the  head  of  Sno^sdon  is  seen.  From  here  the  ramble 
•could  be  extended  to  Llyn-y-Parc^  by  gaining  the  road  a  short 
•distance  to  the  left.     [See  page  219.] 

For  those  who  keep  to  level  ground,  there  are  walks  by  the 
•Conway  as  well  as  the  Llugwy.  A  road  crosses  the  railway,  and 
runs  down  past  the  Old  Church  (which  contains  an  ancient 
effigy)  to  the  meadows.  Then  a  pleasant  round  of  about  eight 
miles  can  be  made,  by  going  to  Llanrwst  on  the  east  of  the 
Conway,  and  .eturning  along  the  footpath  (starting  from  the 
l)ridge)  and  road  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  south  side  of  Bettws  there  is  Llyn  EIsi  (about  700 
ft.  high)  IJ  m.  away  ;  or  thirty  minutes*  climb  for  steady  walk- 
ers. It  is  a  wild  lake  amon^  the  hills,  and  a  way  can  be  found 
from  Elsi  into  the  Dolwyddelan  road.  You  start  from  Bettws 
by  the  road  between  the  church  and  the  Oak  Hotel,  bend  left, 
4tnd  immediately  ascend  to  the  right  by  a  road  which  again 
bends  left,  and  after  awhile  zig-zags  up  the  steep  hill-side,  with 
benches  here  and  there  io  rest  upon.  The  road  then  leads 
straight  to  the  lake.  Guests  at  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  or  at 
lodgings  in  that  end  of  the  village,  can  start  up  by  a  path  which 
leaves  the  western  road  to  the  Fairy  Glen  [see  page  216]  100 
yards  from  the  corner.  To  reach  the  Dolwyddelan  road,  walk 
4klong  the  left  side  of  the  lake,  and  kee^)  on  to  Llanerch  Elsi^ 
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the  only  farm  near  Llyn  EUi  at  this  end,  when  a  pathway  wilt 
be  found,  running  down  to  the  Lledr  Valley,  which  is  reached 
near  the  railway  viaduct,  a  little  over  two  miles  from  Bettws». 
the  whole  walk  being  ab»ut  four  miles  and  a  half. 

MINERS*    BRIDGE    AND    SWALLOW    FALL.— ON    TO 

CAPEL    CURIQ. 

The  Miners*  Bridge  (1  m.)  and  Swallow  Fall  (2i  m.)  are  on 
the  Holyhead  road,  which  runs  past  Capel  Curig  (5^  m.)  to  Llvn 
Ogwen,  Bethesda,  and  Bangor,  and  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
way  to  Snowdon.  At  the  station  there  are  usually  two  or  three 
brakes  for  the  bridge  and  fall,  and  others  for  Capel  Curig  ;  and 
be  sure  you  pronounce  this  ELappel  Kirrig  if  you  wish  to  be 
understood. 

Leaving  the  station  and  turning  to  the  ri^ht  in  the  Holyhead 
road,  we  pass  Pont-y-Pair  on  our  right,  and  in  less  than  a  mile- 
from  there,  just  where  a  road  comes  down  from  the  hills,  reach- 
the  Miners'  Bridge,  one  of  "the  places  to  see."  A  gate 
to  the  right  takes  us  to  the  spot,  and  the  urchins  in  possession 
of  the  gate  will  take  care  we  do  not  miss  it.  The  bridge  is  a 
sloping  wooden  structure,  placed  from  the  level  of  the  stream 
on  one  side  to  the  rocks  on  tne  other,  and  the  views  up  and  down 
the  river  are  very  charming.  Passing  over  the  bridge  a  way 
back  to  Bettws  could  be  found  on  the  other  side. 

A  mile  and  a  quarter  more  along  the  Holyhead  road  will  bring- 
us  to  Rhaiadr-y-Wennol,  the  SwallOW  Waterfall  (by  some 
considered  the  finest  in  Wales),  and  here  we  shall  be  inclined  to- 
linger  whether  the  fall  be  full  or  not,  for  the  scenery  is  fine  and 
all  the  surroundings  are  animating.  View  the  fall  from  the 
top  (turning  to  the  left  as  soon  as  you  enter  the  gate)  as  well  as 
the  bottom ;  and  beware  of  your  steps,  for  one  or  two  visitors 
have  lost  their  footing  and  their  life  nere.  At  the  lowest  depth- 
is  supposed — hardly  to  repose — the  spirit  of  poor  old  Sir  John. 
Wynn,  whom  we  have  gossiped  about  at  Llanrwst,  and  a^ 
troublous  time  he  must  have  of  it  in  such  a  boiling  cauldron. 
The  Swallow  Fall  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  so  called  from, 
the  fanciful  resemblance  to  a  swallow's  wing,  but  it  was- 
probably  Rhaiadr  Ewynol,  the  Foaming  Fall,  and  colloquially 
corrupted  into  Rhaiadr-y-Wennol.  For  a  better  view  of  the- 
Fall  see  next  page. 

Reaching  the  road  again  we  keep  on  for  Capel  Curig  (three^ 
miles  and  a  quarter),  with  Moel  Siabod,  or  as  the  Welshmen  call 
it,  "  Shabbod,'*  in  advance  to  our  left,  and  the  highest  summit 
of  Snowdon  peering  over  its  shoulder,  with  two  other  peaks^ 
Crib  Coch  and  Crib-y-Ddysgyl  to  the  right  of  Y  Wyddfa.  The 
Llugwy  ia  still  to  the  right,  but  we  soon  cross  the  stream  on  Ty^ 
Hyll  Bridge^  though  we  could  keep  on  the  other  side  if  we  chosOy 
and  cross  at  Pont-y-Cyfing.     Taking  the  former  course,  almosi 
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immediately  a  road  to  the  right,  leading  to  Llanrwst,  Is  passed,, 
and  after  this  Siabod  rises  like  a  great  wedge  on  our  left.     In  a- 
mile  and  a  half  from  Ty-Hyll,  PorU-y-Gyfing,  under  which  the- 
Llu^wy  fails  in  a  pretty  little  cascade,  is  to  our  left.    From  the 
bridge  the  summit  of  Camedd  Llewelyn  is  a  conspicuous  object, 
with  Carnedd  Dafydd  to  the  left  of  it,  and  we  keep  these  in  view 
for  some  time,  ahead  to  the  right,  as  we  proceed.     We  pass  a. 
numoer  of  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  Moel  Siabod  then  looks 
very  fine  rising  above  the  fir  trees  on  our  left,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  we  reach  the  corner,  where  in  old  coaching  days  the 
horses  were  changed,  and  such  as  wished  to  rest  at  the  famous 
oldslate-protected  hotel,  before  they  performed  the  "  Capel  Curing 
ascent  of  Snowdon,"  left  Mr.  Telford's  wonderful  road.    At  this- 
comer  Snowdon  stands  before  us  in  almost  unrivalled  splendour 
—Crib  Coch,   Crib-y-Ddysgyl,    Y  Wyddfa,  and  Lliwedd  all 
visible — ^as  they  are  seen  from  the  garden  of  the  big  hotel.    If 
we  are  bound  for  the  hotel  we  turn  to  the  left,  and,  looking  back 
up  the  Bangor   road,  Penllithrig-y-Wrach,    which   we   have- 
noticed  from  so  many  points  in  our  wanderings,  is  seen  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  us.     Capel  Curig  is  a  place  for  climbers, 
for  those  who  love  bracing  air  and  big  mountains,  and  we  shall 
deal  with  it  when  we  come  to  describe  Snowdonia.  • 

Here  let  us  mention  a  round  from  Bettws  which  will  bring  us 
past  the  SwclUow  FaU  again,  and  enable  us  to  see  it  to  per- 
fection.    Crossing  P<ynt-y-Pair  we  at  once  turn  left  and  then  go- 
straight  along  the  road,  between  the  fir  trees,  through  which 
we  catch  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  stream,  until,  in  about  a  mile 
and  a  han,  we  seo  a  summer-house  before  us,  almost  concealed 
by  trees,  on  an  eminence  above  the  Uugwy.  At  a  point  where  the 
road  makes  a  turn  to  the  right  a  path  runs  straight  on  over  the- 
field.     Here  two  courses  are  open.     If  you  take  the  path,  you 
come  to  the  mo8t  picturesque  view  of  the  Swallow  FaU,  and 
perhaps  the  only  spot  where  the  whole  fall,  or  rather  succes- 
sion of  falls,  is  seen.     The  path  crosses  a  stream,  and  turns  dowtt 
to  the  left ;  you  cross  a  stile  and  in  two  or  three  minutes,  where 
the  path  forks,  take  the  left  branch,  which  speedily  brings  you 
over  another  little  bridge,  in  view  of  the  fall.     The  scene  here^ 
is  truly  lovely,  especially  when  it  is  not  partially  concealed  by 
summer  foliage—  on  the  left  a  long  reach  of  the  river,  and  thea 
on  the  right  the  long  course  of  the  cascade  ;  a  more  beautiful 
scene,  by  far,  than  the  ordinary  view.      The  path  runs  en,, 
passes  through  a  wood,  becomes  a  cart  track,  and  finally  you 
cross  a  meadow  to  Ty-Hyll  Bridge,  and  can  return  by  the  high 
road.     But  let  it  be  noted  care/idly  that  this  walk  must  on  no- 
account  be  taken  in  the  dark,  and  is  better  avoided  in  very  wet 
weather,  or  by  persons  who  object  to  narrow  paths  on  steep 
slopes,  where  a  slip  might  be  disastrous. 

The  second  course  is  to  follow  the  road  which  runs  to  the* 
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•fight  instead  of  taking  the  path,  and  on  np  the  hill  to  a 

:farm,  Pencraig,  and  there  turn  to  the  left  between  the  build  ngs» 
cross  a  stream,  follow  a  path  through  a  wall,  and  then  a  track 
which  is  seen  crossing  tne  field  to  the  left.  The  track  runs  to 
a  ffate,  and  from  there  a  path  leads  through  the  wood  to  the 
di&pidated  Summer-House  (about  {  hour's  walk).  You  look 
down  on  the  Swallow  Fall,  and  over  the  shoulders  of  Siabod  to 

-Snowdon.  Returning  to  the  path  from  which  you  have 
diverged  a 'few  step?,  follow  it  to  the  left,  cross  a  stone  stile 

>  (right),  and  take  a  green  track  which  is  seen  on  the  right,  run- 
ning up  the  field,  and  leads  into  the  Llanrwst  and  Capel  Oarig 
road,  and  so,  to  the  left,  down  to  Ty-Hyll  Bridge.  Here  yen  can 

r  return  by  the  road,  or  along  the  path  by  the  falls,'before  described. 
For  this  turn  through  a  gate  on  the  left,  before  you  come  to  tb  i 

•bridf;e,  follow  a  road  which  runs  towards  the  river,  and  then 
bends  left  through  a  clump  of  trees  and  crosses  the  meadow  to 

«the  wood  (see  last  page),  which  is  entered  a  few  score  yards  from 
the  stream.     The  longer  walk,  past  the  tower,  is  about  6  miles. 

TO  THE  FAIRY  GLEN-  CONWAY  FALL.  AND   PANOY  MILL. 

The  chief  attractions  of  Bettws  besides  the  Swallow  Fall  are  the 
'Fairy  Glen  ( 1  Jm.  )Conway  Fall,and  Pandy  Mill  (3m. )  Visitors  arriv- 

'  ing  at  Bettws  stia.tion  in  the  summer  time  will  find  a  number  of 

'  brakes  bound  for  these  places,  which  can  all  be  combined  in  one 
round  of  half  a  dozen  miles.  Reaching  the  Holyhead  road  from 
the  station,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  we  have  our  choice  either 
to  follow  this  road  over  the  WoUerloo  Bridge  (built  in  the  year 
of  the  battle),  and  then  keep  the  river  on  our  right,  or  take  a 

=  road  which  turns  off  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  station 
(just  before  the  road  crosses  the  railway),  and  so  keep  the  river, 
on  our  left.  The  distance  is  about  the  same,  but  the  latter  roate 

« (which  we  will  take),  is  perhaps  a  trifle  shorter.  It  will  bring  as 
in  a  mile  to  Llyn-yr-Afangc — the  Beavers*  Pod.  Thip,  with 
Nant  Francon  (which  we  shall  visit  in  a  future  chapter)  and  a 
pool  in  Montgomeryshire,  point  to  the  time  when  the  beaver 

-existed  in  North  Wales.  At  this  point  we  cross  the  Con- 
way by  a  bridge,  and  go  over  a  stile  to  our  right  in  order  to 
reach  the  Fairy  Glen  (in  Welsh,  Ffos  Noddyn),  which  we 
shall  do  in  a  few  hundred  yards.  We  are  now  on  a  mountain 
road,  once  a  high  road,  before  Telford  civilised  Wales.  A 
house  where  the  Key  of  the  glen  is  kept  (but  the  place  is  always 

'  open  in  summer  time)  is  passed,  and  soon  a  broad  path  turns  down- 
wards opposite  a  small  building.     The  path  soon  turns  to  the 

'xi^ht  for  the  glen,  a  delicious  combination  of  torrent,  rock,  and 

-  foliage — a  place  to  linger  in  on  a  warm  summer's  day,  and  a 
place  to  enjoy  in  almost  all  weathers.  . 
^  Leaving  this  beautiful  ravine,  we  regain  the  old  road  and  con- 

ctinue  to  ascend  it.    Above  us  to  the  left  is  the  retaining  wall 
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■of  Telford's  road,  and  below,  the  rapid  slope  leading  down  to  the 

bounding  river.    We  walk  over  a* grassy  pathway — an  irregular 

■  shelf  on  the  side  of  the  hill — Moel  Siaboa  is  a  fine  object  in  the 

landscape,  and  after  awhile  we  see  the  Conway  FaH  before 

us,  with  a  pathway  running  dowii  to  it,  less  than  a  mile  from 

the  Glen.    The  views  to  be  gained  of  valley   and  mountain 

'  during,  ifbe  progress  of  this  walk  are  delightful,  and  the  fall  at 

the  emi  of  it  is  picturesque,  not  great  i'n  height  or  volume, 

except  in  time  of  flood,  but  placed  in  fine  surroundings.    There 

is  a  double  fall,  the  water  being  broken  by  an  immense  boulder. 

Under  this  there  is  a  modern-built  salmon-ladder,  but  it  scarce- 

.'ly  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.     Above  the  fall  the  Machno 

joins  the  Conway,  and  the  meeting  of  the  waters  is  a  lovely 

«pot,  past  which  it  was  once  possible  to  ualk  to  the  Penmachno 

road,  but  the  **  rights  of  property  **  here,  as  in  other  parts  of 

Wales,  scarcely  agree  witn  the  rights  of  the  public  to  enjoy  the 

'beauties  of  nature,  and  several  convenient  paths  have  been 

blocked  up. 

We  must  regain  the  road  we  left,  from  which,  over  a  stile,  the 
Holyhead  road  is  at  once  reached.  Then  we  turn  to  the  riffht, 
and  almost  immediately  to  the  right  again,  by  the  Penmachno 
•road,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Glyders,  Try  fan, 
and  the  Camedd  Llewelyn  range.  This  Penmachno  road 
•  crosses  the  Conway  river,  and  must  be  followed  for  half  a  mile 
until  a  lane  turns  out  of  it  on  the  right.  Take  this  lane, 
noticing  the  quaint  old  bridge  on  the  right  as  you  cross  the  Machno 
by  another  bridge.  In  a  few  minutes  Pandy  Mill  is  reached, 
and  a  walk  through  the  garden  takes  you  to  the  Fall  of  the 
Machno.  This  most  attractive  spot  is  besieged  by  artists  all 
the  year  round  ;  and  here  nature  has  undoubtedly  been  assisted 
by  art,  for  the  old  mill-wheel  plays  a  most  effective  part  in  the 
view.  The  little  river  runs  between  walls  of  high  rock  after  it 
has  passed  the  fall. 

A  further  ramble  of  1 J  m.  will  bring  us  back  to  the  Beavers* 
Pool.  We  keep  down  the  lane,  and  soon  after  leaving  Pandy 
Mill  come  to  the  meeting  of  the  two  streams,  at  a  point  where, 
up  the  Conway,  the  bridge  we  crossed  on  the  Penmachno  road 
is  in  view,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  waters  of  the  Machno 
here.  A  few  steps  further  the  Conw  ay  Fall  is  seen.  Keeping 
down  the  lane,  we  reach  a  small  gate  with  a  sign-board,  where 
we  can  take  a  pathway  to  the  Jubilee  Bridge  (toll  2d.,)  and  so 
pass  to  a  large  rock  in  the  stream,  commanding  the  view  of  a 
lovely  gorge,  a  rocky  vista  with  overhanging  trees,  down  vhioh 
■  we  look  towards  the  Fairy  Glen, 

Returning  through  the  toll  gate,  another  pathway  leads  us 

back  to  the  lane,  which  we  continue  to  descend,  and  presently 

-oross  a  bridge  over  the  Lledr  to  join  the  Dolwyddelan  road.  On 

•this  bridge,  looking  to  the  left  up  stream,  we  see  high  on  the 
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right  a  rock  which  is  supposed  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  U^ 
**a  sleeping  alderman."     Turning  to  the  right  in  the  Dol- 
wyddelan  road,  five  minutes*  walk  will  bring  us  to  the  Beavers^ 
Pool.    • 

Some  persons  may  like  to  see  the  view  from  the  JvMles  Bridge  without 
taking  the  whole  round  which  we  have  here  described,    They  should  return^ 
from  the  Fairy  Glen,  cross  the  bridge  at  the  Beavert^  Pool^  keep  straight  on, 
along  the  Dolwyddelan  road,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  bridge 
cross  the  Lledr  Bridge.     WaJk  up  the  lane  for  five  or  six  minutes,  and  a 
board  on  the  left  directs  to  the  Jubilee  Bridge.     Follow  the  path,  pre* 
aently  pass  to  the  rieht  of  some  cottages,  and  the  wicket  gate  is  reached. 
where  the  toll  is  paid  for  the  bridge,  and  the  view  which  we  have  described. 
The  distance  to  the  Fairy  Qlen  and  the  Jubilee  Bridge  and  back  is  about, 
four  miles. 

Vt*.  .  ..:         TO    CAPEL    GARMON    CROMLECH. 

The  cromlech,  or  sepulchral  chamber,  near  Capel  Garmon. 
is    the   goal    of    another   pleasant    walk,    in    the    course    oL 
which  most  of  the  Snowdonian  heights  come  into  view ;  op 
it  may  be  conveniently  brought  into  a  round  which  includes, 
the  (/onway  Fall  and  the  Fairy  Glen.     To  reach  the  crom-- 
lech  by  the  nearest  way,  we  cross  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over 
the  Conway  (about  half  a  mile  from  the  station),  turn  right 
for  a   few   yards,    and   just   before   we   come    to    a   row    of 
cottages,  ascend  a  straight  flight  of  steps  to  a  footpath.      The: 
path  presently  brings  us  to  a  dwelling-house,  and  there  a  stream., 
is  crossed  by  stepping-stones.     [But  let  it  be  particularly  noted^ 
that  after  heavy  rains  the  stream  is  impassable,  and  then  we 
must  turn  to  the  left  from  the  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  take  a  road 
to  the  right  in  less  than  half  a  mile.    This  road  we  should  reachii 
across  the  stepping-stones.  We  may  also  say  here  that  a  little  way/ 
further  up  the  ro^  a  path  ascends  the  hill  on  the  left  and  leads- 
to  a  cairn  on  Gallt-y-Jfoel,]    From  the  stepping-stones  we  follow 
the  road  (to  the  right)  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  then  turn 
right,  to  Capel  Garmon,  reached  in  another  quarter  of  a  mile» 
Keeping  straight  on  for  another  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the-, 
church,  we  then  ti  rn  to  the  right,  and  soon  take  a  path  to 
the  left,  which  leads  to  Tynycoed   Farm.      Passing  to  tha: 
left  of  the  house,  the  path  takes  us  in  a  few  minutes  to  the- 
Cromlech,  which  lies  in  a  square  walled  enclosure,  just, 
below  a  little  hill  with  a  large  stone  on  the  top  of  it.     Thd 
cromlech  is  a  remarkable  one,  a  very  good  specimen  of  these 
curious  relics  of  antiquity,  and,  as  it  is  only  a  walk  of  2}  m.  from . 
Bettws,  well  deserves  a  visit.     From  here  it  is  half  an  hour's 
easy  walk  to  the  Conway  Fall.     The  path  past  the  cromlech 
leads  almost  straight  into  a  cart  track,  and  when  a  group  of 
houses  is  reached  we  turn  to  the  right  by  a  road  which  soon^ 
bends  left,  and  winds  about  a  good  deal  before  it  enters  thd:- 
Holyhead  road,  close  to  the  turning  to  Penmachno,  and  neac- 
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the  Gonway  Fall,  [Reversing  the  route,  for  those  who  visit  thy 
fall  first,  it  should  be  noted  that  when  the  group  of  houses  i& 
reached,  and  we  have  turned  left  past  some  thatched  cottages^ 
we  pass  through  the  left  of  two  gates  before  us,  keep  oA  along: 
the  cart  track,  and  where  it  becomes  indistinct  bear  a  very  little: 
to  the  left,  and  we  shall  find  the  path  leading  to  the  cromlech^, 
which  is  between  us  and  the  little  hill  with  the  large  stone  on. 
it.  Then,  when  Tynycoed  farm-yard  is  entered,  it  is  the  right- 
of  two  gates  facing  us  which  we  pass  through  ;  and  when  the 

Siiih  reaches  a  lane  we  turn  right,  and  soon  left,  for  Capel. 
armon].  The  whole  round,  returning  by  the  Holyhead  road, 
is  about  five  miles  and  a  half  ;  or  a  little  more  if  we  cross  the  stile- 
a  few  yards  towards  Bettws,  visit  the  Conway  Fall,  which  is. 
seen  below,  and  then,  reeainin^  the  old  road  (and  not  crossing;^ 
the  stile  again)  walk  to  the  Fatry  Olen, 


.~  ..i-  ^ 


TO    LLYNY-PARC    AND    TREFRIW    OR    LLANRWST.  ^ 

The  hills  to  the  north  of  the  Llugwy  abound  with  lakes,  smair 
and  great — ^there  are  half  a  dozen  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of 
Bettws.    One  of  them,  Llyn-y-Parc,  may  be  reached  by  a  com- 
paratively easy  route,  which  we  shall  describe  ;  or  by  walking^- 
ror  a  mile  from  Pont-y-Pair  along  the  Trefriw  road,  and  turning- 
ap  by  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  lake.     The  climb,  a  very 
stiif  one,  can  be  accomplished  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  a- 
walker  with  good  lungs ;  but  mo&t  people  will  be  elad  to  rest 
even  in  so  short  an  ascent,  to  admire  the  cliffs,  ana  trees,  and 
the  water  falling  in  pretty  little  cascades  down  its  precipitous 
bed,  though  the  picture  is  marred  by  the  handiwork  of  money- 
grubbing  man. 

The  easier  ascent  begins  by  turning  to  the  left  after  crossing- 
Pont-y-Pair,  and  walkmg  for  about  ten  minutes  iip  the  road  we 
have    mentioned    before,    when,    beyond    the    Old    Vicarage 
and  opposite  the  path  to  the  Miners'  Bridge,  a  lane  runs  up. 
the  hill.      Follow  this  until  a  little  beyond  a  curious  struct 
ture  you  cross  a  stream  and  take  a  neld  road  to  the  righit 
as  far  as  some  buildings.      Here,  cut  off  a  corner  by  tumioff 
up  left  from  the  near  end  of  the  second  building  by  a  path 
which  runs  through  a  little  wood,  and  then  turns  left  and 
skirts  it  until  a  low  force  is  crossed,  and  to  the  right  there  is  a^ 
wicket,  where  you  cro:  s  a  new-looking  road  to  another  footpath.. 
The  footpath  keeps  almost  parallel  with  the  road  until  you  pass  ^ 
through  a  gate,  and  then  the  way  is  down  hill  to  the  right. 
But  before  you  descend,   enjoy  the  view — Siabod   towering^ 
grandly,  with  Snowdon  rising  over  his  shoulder,  the  Glyders  a,, 
little  further  to  the  right,  then  the  rocky  Tryfan,  and  next, 
Braich-Du,  Carnedd  Dafydd,  and  (seen  a  few  yards  before  this 
spot  is  reached,  but  here  hidden)  Carnedd  Llewelyn.     Now  you. 
go  down  the  hill,  pass  close  to  the  left  of  a  cottage,  and  so  ta- 
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.^lyn-y-ParC  (2  m.  from  Bettws),  close  by.     Llyn-y-Parc  Is 

>a  lake  over  half  a  mile  long,  surrounded  by  low  hills,  some  of 
them  thickly  wooded.    Your  way  is  by  a  road  through  the  wood  ■ 

-on  the  right  of  the  lake  (notice  presently  how  fine  Siabod  looks  '' 
over  the  water),  for  its  entire  length,  then  through  a  gate,  and 
the  fence  which  you  reach  is  your  guide  to  the  Forester's  House, 

■  almost  a  mile  away,  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  Gwydir 
Ucha,  which  is  half  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  Llanrhychwyn,  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  left ;  but  to  go  there  see  the  descrip- 
tion [pages  208,  209].  Your  road  runs  straight  down  past  the 
Forester's  House  to  the  Trefriw  road,  where  you  are  a  mile  and 

•  a  half  from  Trefriw ^  and  half  a  mile  from  Llanrwst.  This  is  a  fine 
walk  (of  five  miles  or  thereabouts  to  Llanrwst),  especially  on  a 
summer  day,  when  the  shade  of  the  woods,  through  which  you 
pass  for  much  of  the  way,  is  a^eeable.  The  pedestrian  with 
leisure  will  ramble  along  the  hills  by  the  way,  rather  than  keep 

'to  the  tegular  path. 

TO     LLYN    GEIRIONYDD    AND    CRAFNANT. 

Another  of  the  lakes,  Geirionydd,  is  about  4^  miles  distant. 
The  way  £^ain  lies  up  the  road  skirting  the  Llugwy  on  the  north 
until  Pencraig,  already  mentioned  [page  216]  is  passed,  and  some 
^  distance  further,  about  2^  miles  from  Bettws,  the  road  joins  the 
Llanrwst  and  Capel  Curig  road.  There  you  walk  to  the  right 
until  a  white  cottage  is  passed  and  mining  works  are  in  front, 
when  the  road  to  Geirionydd  turns  to  the  left  and  takes  you 
.in  one  mile  and  a  half  to  the  lake.  Soon  after  you  have 
passed  Llyn  Bodgynwydd,  a  short  distance  to  your  left  {not  the 
&st  sheet  of  water  which  you  pass),  if  you  turn  along  a  moun- 
tain road  for  a  few  yards  (right)  the  end  of  Llyn  Geirionydd 
K^omes  in  view,  and  you  see  Llyn-y-Goeden  (which  is  called 
Llyn  Goddion  Duon  on  the  ordnance  map)  over  Bodgynwydd. 
The  mountain  which  faces  you  is  Craig  Eryrod,  and  the 
hill  on  the  other  side  of  Geirionydd  is  Mynydd  Deulyn,  which 
stands  between  that  lake  and  Graf  nan  t.  The  way  to  Llyn 
Geirionydd  passes  a  great  water  wheel,  and  when  the  lake 
4s  reached  it  is  another  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  other  endi 
where  the  monument  to  Taliesin  is  placed.  During  this  walk  from 
Bettws,  Siabod  is  a  very  fine  feature  of  the  view,  and  Snowdon 
rises  behind  him  ;  the  last  part  of  the  walk  to  the  lake  is  over 
tsrown  heath  and  shaggy  moor,  in  a  solitude  where  no  sign  of 
human  habitation  is  seen.  From  Taliesin's  Monument  [see 
•page  207]  the  walk  could  be  continued  by  a  path  which  runs 
•over  the  slopes  to  the  more  beautiful  Llyn  Crafnant  (north 
of  west),  and  the  total  distance  is  about  six  miles. 

TO     PONT-Y-PANT    BY    THE     PENRHWYDDOLION,    &o. 

^he  valley  of  the  Lledr  is  a  scene  of  wondrous  beauty,  and 
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no  one  should  visit  Bettws  without  going  as  far  as  Dolwyddelair 
and  Dolwyddelan  Castle  (a  mile  farther)  or  at  least,  taking  a 
ticket  to  Pont-y-Pant,  and  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
valley.    The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  valley  is  between  Bettws^' 
and  Pont-y-Pant. 

We  have  described  the  railway  journey  to  Dolwyddelan,  and 
on  to  Festiniog,  with  its  lovely  falls,  on  page  202.      Strange  to- 
Bay  the  beauty  of  the  Lledr  Valley  is  better  seen  from  the  rail- 
way than  the  road ;  and  it  is  best  to  travel  from  Bettws  to^- 
Pont-y-Pant  than  the  reverse. 

The  carriage  road  runs  over  the  Waterloo  Bridge  and  past"* 
Llyn-yr-Afangc,  but  the  nearest  walking  way  to  Pont-y-Pant  is 
by  the  Penrhwyddoliony  the  road  marked  Sarn  Helen  on  the 
ordnance  map,  which  begins  opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Miners*  Bridge  and  joins  the  carriage  road  by  Pont-y-Pant. 
The  distance  saved  is  somewhere  about  half  a  mile,  but  the 
climbing  would  probably  make  the  time  equal.      The  round, 

gring  by  the  Penrhwyddolion  and  retumin?  by  Waterloo- 
ridge,  is  a  fine  walk  of  about  seven  miles  and  a  half .  A  delight- 
ful excursion  is  also  made  by  taking  the  train  to  Pont-y-Pant 
station,  spending  a  little  while  at  the  well-known  bridge  (which 
is  out  of  sight  of  the  station),  and  then  walking  on  the  south  of 
the  Lledr,  along  lane  and  path,  to  the  Pandy  Mill  lane  already 
described  [page  217].  The  distance  from  the  station  to  the 
Mill  is  about  four  and  a  half  miles  ;  or  to  Bettws,  on  this  side  - 
of  the  river,  about  five  miles. 

TO    FESTINIOG. 

Some  pedestrians  will  walk  all  the  way  to  Festiniog  village, 
which  can  be  reached  by  several  routes.      By  the  carriage  road  ' 
through  Dolwyddelan   it  is  nearly  15  miles,  but  this  can  be- 
shortened  to  about  13J  miles  by  taking  the  Penrhwyddolion, . 
and  at  Dolwyddelan  the  road  through  Owm  Penamnen.      Then 
there  is  the  Penmachno  route,  passing  near  the  Conway  Fall 
and  Pandy  Mill.     Penmachno  is  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
B  3ttw8,  and  at  the  church  there,  which  contains  a  memorial 
window  to  Bishop  Morgan,  the  translator  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  is  a , 
curious  little  gravestone  of  Carausius,  "perhaps, "says  a  writer  in 
theAthenceum/^the  only  such  relic  of  ancient  British  Christianity 
which  remains."    After  Penmachno  is  passed  there  is  a  choice 
of  two  or  three  routes,  one  of  which,  the  carriage  road,  runs  . 
within  a  mile  of  Llyn  Conway ^  the  source  of  the  Conway  river, 
three  miles  south  of  the  village.     By  the  carriage  road  (which 

i'olns  the  Bala  road  at  Pont  yr  Afon  Gam)  it  is  about  15  miles  t> 
Testiniog ;    by    a  mountain  road  which  turns  to  the  right 
about  two  miles  from  Penmachno  it  is  under  fourteen  mileB. 
The  walk,  for  a  g^eat  part  of  it,  is  not  a  particularly  attractive  <• 
onie. 
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2)oIws^oclan♦ 

EXCURSIONS       AND       DISTANCES, 

By  Road.  — Blaenau  Festiniog,  5 J  m. ,  Festiniog,  9},  by  Roman  road, 
8i,  Pont-y-Pant,  IJ,  Bettws-y-Coed,  5i,  Penmachno,  4,  Yspytty  Ifan,  -'• 
8,  Capel  Curig  (over  the  hills),  5i,  Penygwryd,  ditto,  6i  (about  5  from 
Roman  Bridge  station),  Llyn  Gwynant,  ditto,  by  shortest  way» 
about  6  (about  4^  from  Roman  Bridge  station),  and  from  Llyn 
Gwynant  to  Beddgelert,  6. 

By  itetZ.— Blaenau  Festiniog,  7,  Pont-y-Pant,  2,  Bettws-y*Coed,  6, 
Llandudno  Junction,  21. 

'TvOLWYDDELAN  (Dolwithellan)  is  a  large  village  which  in 

iJ    recent  years  has  increased  in  size  in  consequence  of  the 

'^extension  of  the  neighbouring  quarries.      It  lies  in  the  Lledr 

^'^alley,  here  broader  and  less  picturesque  than  it  is  near  Pont-y- 

Pant,  between  Moel  Siabod  on  one  side  and  a  range  of  less 

'familiar  heights  on  the  other.    The  village  contains  several  inns 

>and  lodging  houses,  where,  we  believe,  the  prices  are  moderate. 

The  old  church  is  a  curious  piece  of  antiquity.    Look  at  the  oak 

screen  and  the  piece  of  oak  roofing. 

Mod  5'^a&od  can  be  ascended  from  Dolwyddelan,  starting  up  near 
the  Castle ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  Mod  Penarrmtn 
and  other  summits  will  tempt  the  climber.  There  is  a  walk  of 
four  miles  over  the  hills  to  Penmachno  ;  and  another  four  will 
take  the  traveller  to  Yspytty  Ifan^  where  was  once  a  hospice 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and  an 
account  found  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Order  in  the  Library 
at  Malta  mentions  the  estate  at  Yspytty,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  on  provisions,  wages,  &c.  The  hospital  was  dis- 
solved by  Henry  VIII. 

I'he  scanty  ruin  of  Dohoydddan  Castle  is  a  mile  away,  towards 

Festiniog,  and  not  far  from  the  railway.    The  castle  is  supposed 

to  have  been  built  in  the  eighth  century.     The  original  one 

consisted  of  two  square  towers,  and  a  hall  between  them.    Only 

<•  one  tower  remains,  and  one  wall  of  the  other. 

Close  to  this  castle  there  is  a  very  curious  cottage,  called  Hafod-y- 
Owragedd  (the  "Women's  Habitation.")  The  women  dwelt  there  while 
the  men  lived  in  the  castle.  Tradition  says  there  were  thirteen  cradles  on 
the  floor  at  the  same  time,  and  a  babe  in  each  cradle— and,  in  addition, 
another  child  in  a  "cawell"  (an  old-fashioned  Welsh  basket.)  If  there 
were  giants  in  those  days,  they  did  not  develop  in  babyhood,  for  the 
cottage  could  scarcely  hold  half  the  number  of  cradles  of  modem  babies ! 
This  castle  was  the  birthplace  of  Llewelyn  the  Great,  the  son  of  Edward 
of  the  Broken  Nose.  Edward  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
North  Wales,  but  lost  it  on  Eiccount  of  his  nasal  deformity ;  then  he  re- 
tired from  public  life,  and  came  to  reside  in  this  remote  castle,  and  whilst 
he  was  there  his  son  Llewelyn  was  born. 

The  church  at  Dolwyddelan  was  once  situated  at  the  top  of  a  hill  called 
Bryn-y-Bedd.  At  Yspytty  Ifan,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  hospital  belonging  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  which,  in  time,  became  a  shelter  for  the 
vorst  characters  in  the  district,  and  a  den  of  thieres.    When  Meredydd  ap 
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^an  ap  Bobert   liyed  at  Penamnen,  the  inmates   of  the  hospital  (or 

"**  Tspytty")  used  to  come  over  the  hills  on  Sunday,  whilst  poor  Meredydd 

.and  his  family  attended  divine  service,  and  plunder  his  house.    Then  he 

l)uilt  a  church,  so  situated  as  to  he  within  sight  of  his  residence.  On  Sundays 

-  he  was  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  man  with  a  banner  on  the  top  of  a  rock 
<now  caXled  "  Graig-allt-drem  ")  opposite  to  his  house,  to  watch ;  and  another 
close  to  the  church,  while  he  prayed.  The  man  on  the  rock  signalled  the 
approach  of  the  marauders  to  the  man  near  the  church,  and  the  other  gave 
the  alarm  to  the  worshipers.  At  last,  to  put  the  thieves  down,  Meredydd 
hired  the  strongest  men  he  could  get  from  the  neighbouring  counties.  One 
of  these  yeomen  of  his  guard  must  have  been  a  finer  fellow  than  any  of  the 
babes  of  the  castle  cottage  grew  into,  for,  it  is  said,  he  felled  in  one  day 

-  eighteen  oak  trees  for  the  building  of  Meredydd's  house.    Meredydd  had 
•  tlu-ee  wives  and  twenty -six  children,  and  he  died  in  the  year  1526. 

In  the  old  church  is  a  monument  to  Meredydd's  family ; 
■on  the  wall,  by  the  north  wmdow,  there  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, on  brass,  to  this  effect — "  Pray  for  the  souls  of  Meredydd 
ap  If  an  ap  Koberb,  Knight,  and  Alice,  his  wife,  who  died  17th 
of  March,  1525;  for  whose  souls  God  be  propitiated.  Amen." 
There  is  now  a  new  church,  but  the  curious  little  building 
which  Meredydd  founded  should  be  visited.  At  the  higher  end 
of  the  parish  is  an  old  farm-house  called  Coetmor  ("Big  Wood"), 
though  there  is  not  now  a  tree  to  be  seen.  Here  lived  that 
great  warrior  Howel-y-Fwyell — Howel  of  the  Battle  Axe,  who 
•fought  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and  took  prisoner  the  French 
King. 

We  have  mentioned  Sam  Helen  [page  221],  between  the  Miners' 
Bridge  and  Pont-y-Pant — the  Roman  road  which  connected  Conovium 

'  ^Caerhun)  with  Mons  Heriri  (Tomen-y-M<lr).  After  crossing  the  hill 
from  the  Uugwy  Valley,  it  runs  side  by  side  with  the  turnpike  road  for 
some  distance  towards  Dolwyddelan,  whence  it  strikes  off  up  the  glen  of 

-Cwm  Penamnen  in  the  direction  of  Rhyd  yr  Helen  and  Beddau  Gwyr 
Ardudwy.    But  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  the  Roman  road  passes  the 

ffcble  end  of  Ty-Hyll  (the  "Ugly  House"),  which  is  about  half-way  between 
ettws-y-Coed  and  Capel  Curig,  on  the  Holyhead  road,  and  then  crosses 
over  the  hill,  and  runs  in  front  of  a  row  of  houses  at  Dolwyddelan  called 
"Singrig." 

TO    CAPEL    CURIQ. 

They  call  the  walk  from  Dolwyddelan  to  Capel  Curig  across 
'  the  eastern  slopes  of  Moel  Siabod  five  miles  and  a  half,  but  it 
will  probably  take  you  two  hours.  Just  where  a  broad  path 
comes  over  the  mead^ow  from  the  old  church  to  the  Bettws-y- 
Coedroad,  a  lane  runs  up  the  hill,  and  that  is  your  way  to 
Dolwyddelan.  You  ascend  past  the  houses — when  the  last  are 
reached  the  lane  bends  to  the  right,  and  soon  passes  through  a 

fate,  beyond  which  there  is  a  cave.     Past  toe  cave  the  road 
ears  to  the  left  for  some  distance,  then  to  the  right,  and  the 
way  is  across  the  barren  mountain  almost  parallel  with  the  front 

-  of  Siabod.      Soon  after  passing  the  cave  a  stream  is  crossed, 
-either  by  stepping-stones  or  bridge,  the  road  skirts  the  stream. 
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for  a  short  distanco,  and  then  runs  up  a  little  way  towards  thd»- 
mountain,  but  again  bears  to  the  right,  and  passes  two  ruined 
buildings.     A  short  distance  past  the  second,  avoid  the  road  to  - 
the  right,  and  keep  up  towards  Siabod  a^aln,  crossing  the 
stream,  once  more,  by  stepping  stones  or  bridge.    Here  the 
mountain  presents  an  imposing  appearance.    The  road  bears  Uy- 
t^e  right,  and  after  two  gates  are  passed  it  runs  through  a 
wall,  and  a^ain  be£u:s  to  the  right,  and  is  followed  without 
further  difliculty  down  to  the  old  Bettws  and  Capel  Curig 
road,   one  mile  and  a  half  from  Capel  Curig,  and  four  from 
Bettws.      In  the  descent  suddenly  a  fine  view  of  Penllithrig-y- 
Wrach,    Carnedd    Llewelyn,  and    Carnedd  Dafydd,  and  the 
Glyder  range,  opens  out.     When  the  old  Capel  Curig  road  is 
reached  you  turn  left,  presently  cross  PoTit-y-Uyifing  Bridge  and. 
Falls,  and  then  turn  left  again  to  Capd  Curig, 

TO    PENYQWRYD     BY    LLYNIAU     DUWAUNEDD    AND 
BWLCH     RHtW    YR    YCHAIN» 

The  much  finer  walk  across  the  western  side  of  Moel  Siabod  ta- 
Penygwryd  Inn  v  ^ix  miles  and  a  half,  or  say  three  hours,  for 
the  highest  poi'  ,.."*  the  pass  is  about  1,700  feet  above  the 
sea.  S'rom  Dol-  ^xan  take  the  road  past  the  Castle, 
which,  in  a  coupL  jf  miles  up  the  Lledr  valley,  reaches  a  farm 
called  Ffridd  on  tl.j  right.  But  a  mile  and  a  half  is  saved  by 
starting  from  Roman  Bridge  station.  From  there  turn  to  the 
rififht,  in  a  minute  or  two  cross  a  bridge  on  the  right,  and  then 
talce  a  footpath  on  the  left,  and  the  left  branch  of  it  when  it 
forks,  and  so  reach  the  lane  which  runs  (left)  in  a  few  minutes 
to  Ffridd,  Turn  to  the  right  through  the  farm-yard,  an^  follow 
a  rough  road,  which  in  about  fifteen  minutes  crosses  a  stream, 
and  then  continues  up  the  hill.  Reaching  level  ground,  with 
Siabod  rising  on  our  right,  we  see  a  green  slope  in  front  of  us, 
between  a  long  hill  {Urihiau)  on  the  left,  and  a  rocky  protu- 
berance on  the  right.  Up  that  green  slope  our  way  lies,  but  we 
first  pass  the  Duwaunedd  Lakes,  The  path  runs  between  two 
little  rocky  heights,  and  then  to  the  right  of  the  lakes^  Arrived 
at  the  Btolchi  there  is  an  unusually  fine  view  of  Snevrdon,  with 
the  Glyders  to  the  right  of  it,  and  Tryfan  rising  over  thencL 
[Here  we  could  turn  aside  to  the  left  to  ascend  OnbtoAi  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.]  Penygwryd,  for  which  we  are  bound, 
lies  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  rocky  hill  we  see  in  front  of  the 
Glyders,  which  are  to  the  right  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  down 
which  we  look.  Perhaps  we  shall  find  the  driest  way  over  the 
boggy  slopes  of  Siabod  oy  bearing  to  the  left,  and  after  awhile 
we  may  hit  upon  a  path  which  takes  us  into  the  Beddgelert 
road  a  few  minutes'  walk  to  the  left  of  the  hotel.  Take  oax^ 
not  to  get  too  far  to  the  left. 
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TO    THE    QWYNANT    VALLEY    BY    BWLCH     EHEOIAD. 

The  latter  part  of  this  is  a  still  finer  walk  than  the  last,  and 
the  two  may  be  combined  as  far  as  Bwlch  Bhiw  yr  Ychain.   The 
shorter  way  (about  6  miles,  or  about  4^  from  Roman  Bridge- 
station)  is  to  keep  on  along  the  slopes  below  Cribiau  before- 
theDuwaunedd  Lakes  are  reached,  but  it  is  boggy  except  perhaps 
in  very  dry  weather,  and  the  route  we  propose  is  much  better,  and 
not  half  an  hour  longer.   Follow  the  last  route  to  Bwlch  Rhiw  yr 
Ychain,  then  turn  to  the  left  along  Cribiau,  and  in  half  an  hour  or 
80  reach  Bwlch  Ehediad,  a  large  gap  in  the  ridge.     Here  a  path 
descends  to  the  right,  and  the  views  of  Snowdon  and  the  neigh- 
bouring heights  make  this  one  of  the  notable  walks  of  Wales. 
Just  after  turning  to  the  right  to  begin  the  descent,  a  slight 
ascent  on  the  left,  leads  to  a  point  commanding  a  singularly 
beautiful  view.     The  Gwynant  road  is  reached  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  lake,  six  from  Beddgelert,  and  two  from  Pen-y-Gwryd. 
These  walks  should  be  avoided  in  foggy  weather,  for  the  way  is 
easily  lost,  and  not  long  ago  a  party,  which  unfortunately 
included  two  ladies,  missed  the  path  and  spent  most  of  the 
night  on  the  hills. 

The  journey  by  rail  to  Festiniog  is  described  on  page  202.  The  dlstanee 
from  Dolwyddelan  to  Blaenau  Festinioo^  by  road  is  nearly  five  miles  and  a 
half,  and  to  Festiniog  village  nearly  mne  miles  and  a  half — to  festiniog 
along  the  old  Roman  road  up  Cwm  Penamnen  about  eight  miles  and  a  halt. 


Con  was* 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  Road. — Llandudno,  4,  Conway  Mountain  and  Castell  Gaer- 
Lleion,  IJ  m.,  Dwygyfylchi,  through  Sychnant  Pass,  3  (for  Fairy 
Glen),   Penmaenmawr,  4^,  Over  Conway  Mountain  to   head   of 
Sychnant  Pass,  on  to  Druids'  Circle,  and  down  to  Penmaenmawr, 
7,  by  same  route  to  Circle,  and  on  to  Llanfairfechan  station,  9,  Llan- 

felynin  Old  Church,  3i,  Trefriw,  9},  Porthlwyd  Falls,  7,  Llanrwst, 
0^,  Bettws-y-Coed,  14.    [See  page  203.] 

By  Rail. — Llandudno,  4m.,ColwynBay,  5,  Rhyl,  16,  Chester,  46,- 
Penmaenmawr,  5,  Llanfairfechan,  7,  Aber,  10,  Bangor,  15,  Car- 
xiarvou,  23,  Llanberis,  32,  Talycafn,  6,  Llanrwst,  12,  Bettws,  16. 

CONWAY  is  a  rare  old  place,  and  one  that  ought  never  to* 
have  seen  the  advent  of  plate  glass  and  modern  stucco,  such 
as  that  which  covers  an  ancient  house  in  Castle  Street,  with  the 
arms  of  the  Stanley  family  on  it.  This  old  house,  which  is  of< 
etone,  had  a  remarkable  window,  and,  says  Canon  Williams,  in 
Ikis  History  of  Aberconwy,  "the  sculptured  ornaments  beneath, 
are  unusual ;  among  them  an  eagle  pouncing  upon  a  child." 
Visitors  should  look  out  for  the  house  on  the  left  of  Castle  Street,. 
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■^turning  down  from  the  Castle  entrance.  The  population  of  Conway 
:  Is  under  3,500 ;  it  has  good  hotel  accommodation  and  lodging 

•  houses ;  it  is  a  convenient  centre  for  excursions,  and  it  is  an 
■'  interesting  place  in  itself.     We  have  been  told  that  a  former 

•  vicar,  who  lived  there  five-and-thirty  years,  used  to  say  there 
was  an  old  tradition  current  that  when  you  once  came  to  tho 
town  to  reside,  and  placed  vour  foot  on  a  certain  stone  upon 

"  the  quay,  you  would  never  leave  the  place  again  I  In  1872  a 
,:great  discovery  was  made,  no  less  than  that  of  the  lost  charters 
,  granted  to  the  Corporation  of  Conway  by  Llewelyn  ap  lorwerth, 
who  founded  a  Cistercian  Abbey  on  tne  site  now  occupied  by 
'  the  Castle  Hotel.  Conway  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  places 
where  the  curfew  bell  is  still  rung. 

Travelling  by  railway  to  Conway  we  pass  through  Stephen- 
son's Tubular  Bridge,  which  has  partly  hidden  Telford's  elegant 
4structure,  and  intruded  its  u^ly  and  useful  self  on  a  scene  of 

freat  beauty  ;  but  if  we  are  wrtunate  enough  to  walk  over  the 
uspension  Bridge  when  the  tide  is  full,  especially  if  it  is  near 
-«unset  on  a  fine  evening,  we  shall  acknowledge  that  it  is  still  a 
lovely  picture,  with  the  fine  old  castle  rising  above  the  waters 
of  the  estuary.     The  distance  to  the  castle  from  Llandudno 
Junction  station  is  only  half  a  mile,  and  there,  rather  than  at 

•  -Conway  station,  pedestrians  should  alight. 

The  railway  takes  us  right  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and 

through    what    the  railway  people  intended  to  look  like  an 

.  additional  gateway  in  the  walls*  of  the  town.     For  Conway,  like 

•  Chesi  er,  is  surrounded  by  walls,  but  varying  in  this  particular, 

■  that  you  cannot  walk  on  them,  though,  at  tne  gateway  on  the 
Dwygyfylchi  road,  you  may  ascend  and  enjoy  a  fine  view, 

'  These  walls  are  in  shape  something  like  a  Welsh  harp,  and  they 

•  enclose  several  curiosities. 

The  entrance  to  Conway  Castle  is  only  a  couple  of  minutes 
from  the  Suspension  Bridge.    From  Conway  station  the  castle  is 
reached  by  ascending  to  Kose  Hill  Street,  and  turning  to  the 
<  right.     The  charge  iov  admission  is  threepence. 

Conway  Castle  was  completed  in  1284,  by  Edward  I.,  on  the  site,  it  is  said, 

■  4>f  a  Welsh  fort ;  and  a  few  years  after,  the  king  was  himself  besieged  in  his 

■  new  castle,  and  only  relieved  by  a  fleet  with  provisions  in  the  nick  of  time. 
From  Conway  Richard  11.  started  on  the  journey  which  ended  in  his  im- 

•-  prisonment.  It  was  at  Conway,  his  native  place,  that  the  erratic  Archbishop 
Williams  (with  whom  Cromwell  claimed  kinsmanship)  served,  first  for  the 

'■  Royalists  and  then  for  the  Parliament ;  and  it  was  here  that,  in  1646^ 
General  Mytton  had  all  the  Irish  defenders  tied  back  to  back,  and  thrown 
into   the  river.     And  it  was  between  Conway  town  and  Bangor  tha^ 

'  two  years  after,  the  great  battle  between  the  Royalists,  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Owen,  and  the  Roundheads,  decided  the  fate  of  North  Wales. 

The  ruins  of  Conway  Castle,  if  not  the  finest,  are  second  to  none  ill 
Interest.  "  The  form  of  the  fortress  is  of  an  oblong  square,  standing  on  thf 
«lge  of  a  steep  rock,  washed  on  two  sides  by  an  arm  of  the  river.  Tbe 
•inuls,  wbkh  are  partly  corendirith  ivy,,  are  all  embattied,.  and  are  from 
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•iwelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick.  They  are  flanked  by  eight  vast  drcnlar 
•embattled  towera,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  which  formerly  had^a 
Mender  machicolated  tower  rising  from  the  top.  The  chief  entrance  was 
from  the  town  by  a  drawbridge  over  a  very  deep  moat,  and  through  a 

Sortcullised  gateway,  to  the  larger  conrt.^  Having  entered  the  gateway,  we 
nd  ourselves  in  the  first  of  two  courts,  bounded  by  the  various  apajimente, 
all  of  which  are  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay,  though  still  bearing  marks 
-of  their  former  magnificence.  On  the  right  of  the  first  court  is  the 
banqueting  hall,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet  wide, 
and  thirty  feet  high ;  it  was  lighted  by  nine  windows.  Two  of  the  arches 
out  of  the  eight  are  left;  underneath  were  the  provision  cellars  and 
ammunition  vaults,  and  at  the  east  end  was  a  chapel,  some  traces  of  which 
still  remain.  Continuing  across  the  second,  or  inner  court,  we  come  to  the 
King's  tower,  on  the  right,  communicating  with  that  of  the  Queen  on  the 
left.  Queen  Eleanor's  oratory  is  a  fine  example  of  the  architecture  of  the 
■close  of  the  thirteenth  centur^f,  when  the  early  English  style  was  merging 
■into  the  decorated,  and  adjoining  it  are  "priests'  rooms."  We  then 
pass  out  on  to  a  little  terrace,  with  a  pretty  view.  But  for  the  view  the 
walls  should  be  ascended  bv  turning  to  the  right  soon  after  entering  the 
s&teway.  The  castle  was  designed  by  Henry  de  Elreton,  the  archite(Bt  of 
^Samarvon  Castle." 

The  Church,  in  Rose  Hill  Street,  is  interesting,  and  contains 
«ome  stained  glass,  and  a  font  you  are  to  believe  was  the  gift  of 
Prince  Llewelyn.  There  is  a  fine  roodloft,  and  good  carving  on 
the  stalls ;  and  when  the  building  was  recently  restored  an 
ancient  pavement  was  discovered  in  the  chancel,  and  part  of 
this,  with  some  of  the  old  tombs,  and  a  stone  dated  1066,  will 
now  be  found  on  the  chancel  walls.  The  dated  stone  should  he 
4Btudied  by  antiquarian  sceptics.  Immediately  beyond  the 
screen,  on  the  right,  is  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  Hookes,  who,  as 
his  epitaph  states,  was  the  forty-first  child  of  his  father,  and 
himself  the  father  of  twenty-seven  children.  The  Church  also 
•contains  a  monumental  bust  of  Gibson  the  sculptor,  a  native 
•of  GyflEui,  close  to  Conway.  The  "  Little  Cottage  Girl,"  met  by 
Wordsworth,  who  answered  "  Seven  are  we,"  said, — 

Two  of  us  at  Conway  dwell, 
And  two  are  gone  to  sea ; 

^and  the  grave  of  the  family  has  been  solemnly  pointed  out  in 
Conway  churchyard,  as  well  as  **  the  churchyard  cottage,"  by 
■a  young  custodian  of  the  church  ;  though  Wordsworth,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  met  the  little  girl  at  Goodrich  Castle. 
The  key  of  the  church  is  kept  next  dogr  to  a  printer's  shop  near 
the  castle  entrance. 

Passing  through  the  churchyard  we  come  to  Plas  Mawr  in 
High  Street.  At  one  time  visitors  to  Conwav  were  invited  to 
^' walk  in  and  see  Queen  Elizabeth's  Palace,"  which  the  place  was 
•called  on  the  strength  of  certain  initials,  "  E.R."  supposed  to 
be  those  of  the  queen,  which  are  seen  within.  Plas  Mawr  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  Wynns  of  Gwydir.    For  years  it  was 
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round  the  yard.    Inside  you  will  be  shown  Queen  Elizabeth's 

rrtments — one  at  the  further  end  from  the  entrance  door,  on 
riffht  hand,  and  another,  the  bedroom,  above  it — and  if  you 
ascend  to  the  tower  there  are  pretty  pictures  of  the  scenery 
framed  in  the  windows.  In  another  part  of  the  building  a  door 
leading  into  an  inner  court  is  fastened  by  a  huge  bolt  coming 
out  of  a  recess  in  the  wall  and  carried  all  across  the  door.  In 
the  outer  courtyard  is  a  stone  which  is  said  to  have  been  used 
**in  the  days  of  the  Druids,"  and,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
^utilized  for  Eisteddfodau  in  modern  days.  A  collection  of 
paintings  is  exhibited  at  Plas  Mawr  in  connection  with  the 
Cambrian  Academy  during  the  summer. 

A  favourite  walk  at  Conway  is  round  Bodlondeb.  Go  down 
Castle  Street  from  the  castle,  and  having  passed  through  the 
walls  turn  down  to  the  water.  The  walk  now  runs  by  the  water- 
side until  some  houses  on  the  shore  are  reached,  and  then  turns 
left  for  the  Bangor  road,  and  so  back  to  the  town.  It  is  better 
taken  the  reverse  way.  From  the  houses  on  the  shore,  the  walk 
•could  be  prolonged  to  the  Deganwy  Ferry,  and  so  to  Llandudno 
Kabout  Si  miles  altogether,  by  a  short  cut  from  Deganwy). 

CONWAY    MOUNTAIN. 

There  is  a  walk  close  at  hand  which  every  visitor  to  this  pai-t 
of  the  coast  should  take,  and  that  is  along  the  Con  way 
Mountain  (or  Town  Hill).  Half-a-mile  from  the  railway 
station,  on  the  coast  road,  which  runs  straight  up  the  town, 
parallel  with  the  railway,  a  foot-bridge  crosses  the  line,  and 
then,  a  short  distance  to  the  left,  a  green  road  turns  up 
towards  the  summit  (807  feet),  on  which  is  Castell  Caer  Lleion, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town.  The  hill  extends  from 
Conway  to  the  Sychnant  Pass,  and  the  mountain  road  runs  along 
It,  but  you  must  diverge  from  this  to  enjoy  the  ramble 
thoroughly  and  to  look  do\\n  upon  the  sea  on  the  north.  In 
the  first  volume  of  the  Archceologia  Cambrensia  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Xongueville  Jones  calls  attention  to  Castell  Caer  Lleion.  Mr. 
Jones  gives  a  sketch  of  the  citadel,  and  remarks  that  on  the  side 
towank  the  sea  he  fancied  he  could  trace  out  a  Gorsedd,  or  place 
of  assembly.  "  The  precipitous  face  of  the  rocks  seemed  there 
^o  have  been  aided  by  art ;  and  there  were  traces  of  a  circle  of 
upright  stones.  No  place  for  public  meetings,  or  for  publio 
^ames,  could  have  been  better  chosen."  Mr.  ELalliwell  describes 
the  hill,  and  says  **  the  chief  interest  consists  in  the  remains  at 
what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  large  fortified  British  town.  It 
is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  being  alluded  to  in  a  mediaeval 
Welsh  poem."  The  hasty  tourist  will  pass  these  antiquities 
without  noticing  them,  but  by  the  intelligent  observer  the 
Yuined  walls  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  a  little  nearer  the  sea,  as 
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well  as  at  other  spots,  traces  of  stone  circles  are  distinctly 
Tisible.  But  if  the  records  of  the  patet  are  overlooked,  nobody 
can  resist  the  beauties  of  the  picture  of  castle  and  river,  sea  and 
mountain — a  scene  which  takes  in  the  Conway  river,  with  the 
hills  about  Bettws-y-Coed,  Foel  Fras  and  other  high  summits,, 
and  the  towns  of  Conway,  Llandudno,  Beaumaris,  and  Rhyl. 
The  walk  can  be  extended  to  Penmaenhach,  the  furthest  summit- 
6n  the  right,  overlooking  the  sea;  and  AUtwen  on  the  left 
(with  a  beautiful  outlook  over  Dwygyfylchi),  where  there  are- 
ancient  entrenchments,  marked  Dinas  on  the  ordnance  map ;  or 
into  the  Sychnant  Pass. 

THROUGH  THE  SYCHNKNT  PASS  TO  THE  FAIRY  GLEN. 

The  walk  through  the  Sychnant  Pass,  and  onwards  through 
Dwygyfylchi  (3  m.) — pronounced  Doo-e-guv-vulkhee — deserves 
particular  notice.  We  can  walk  or  drive  to  Penmaenmawr 
(4i  m.)  along  this  old  road,  which  is  on  the  south  of  Con- 
way Mountain  (while  the  coast  road  is  on  the  north),  but 
the  first  part  is  shut  in,  and  it  is  much  better,  and  not 
much  further,  to  take  the  road  over  the  mountain  described  in 
the  last  paragraph.  Having  reached  the  summit  of  Conway 
Mountain,  we  descend  to  the  left,  and  find  a  track  which  joins 
the  road  a  little  below  the  head  of  the  Sychnant  Pass ;  and  theiv 
there  is  a  descent  between  the  mountains,  with  delicious  glimpses 
of  the  sea.  On  our  way  down,  a  fine  echo  can  be  awakened, 
especially  by  standing  with  our  back  against  a  rock  passed  soon 
after  entering  the  ro£^  from  the  mountain.  At  the  bottom  lies 
I^^gyfylchit  and  the  road,  skirting  Foel  Llys,  runs  on  to 
Penmaenmawr  in  a  mile  and  a  half  ;  but  a  turning^  can  be  taken 
(to  the  left)  up  Nant  Daear  Llwyno^,  locally  caUed  the  Fairy 
Glen,  along  which  a  sparkling  streamlet  runs. 

The  Fairy  Glen,  which  is  now  enclosed  and  made  a  show 
of  for  4d.  fees,  is  reached  by  turning  (left)  close  to  the  small 
hotel  at  Dwygyfylchi,  and  walking  on  until  the  entrance  is  seen, 
across  the  stream.  Passingthroughthe  entrance,  you  keep  up  thor 
stream  to  the  foot  of  the  Fall,  and  in  spite  of  enclosures,  which, 
have  marred  the  wild  beauty  of  the  place,  it  is  stiU  a  lovely 
little  valley.  Having  visited  the  Fairy  (>len,  we  could  take  » 
road  turning  up  the  hill,  near  the  entrance,  and  so  reach  the 
summit  of  Foel  Llys  (between  Dwygyfylchi  and  Penmaenmawr), 
or  the  Druids'  Circle,  described  in  Penmaenmawr  section ;  butw 
we  will  give  another  route  from  Conway. 

TO    THE    DRUIDS'    CIRCLE    AND    PENMAENMAWR 

Reaching  the  head  of  the  Sychnant  Pass  from  Conway ^. 
opposite  the  track  which  comes  down  from  0)nway  Moun< 
talH  strike  up  the  hill,  pass  to  the  left  of  a   cotti^e,    antH 
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Along  a  short  lane.     From  the  lane,    the  path  ascends  by^. 
the  side  of  a  wall,  and  then  along  the  rather  steep  hill-side 
overlooking  the  Fairy  Glen.    When  a  cottage  is  passed  (a  little 
below  the  path),  tarn  to  the  right  along  the  left  of  a  wall.  After 
awhile  the  path  runs  on  from  the  wall,  and  presently  crosses  a- 
stream  by  stepping-stones.    [The  stones  may  be  almost  or  quite 
submerged  alter  heavy  rains,  but  then,  by  still  keeping  the 
stream  on  the  right,  it  can  be  crossed  a  little  further  on].    After 
crossing  the  stepping-stones,  we  soon  pass  through  a  gate,  and 
shortly  join  the  path  irom  Llangelynin  Old  Church.     Then  turn- 
ri^ht,  and  before  reaching  a  stile  (beyond  which  is  a  house 
.  Cfiuled  Tpnyfiiih^  mentioned  here  because  it  is  a  landmark  in- 
these  mountain  walks),  turn  left,  and  so  join  a  cart  track  at  the 
base  of  Graig-y-Fodwen^  the  humpy  hill  we  have  seen  before  us. 
Along  this  road  we  walk  for  about  a  mile  until  we  come  in  sight 
of  Penmaenmawr  town,  far  below  us  on  the  right,  and  here 
the  MeiniHirion,or  Dr U ids'  CirclO)  will  be  seen  on  a  little 
eminence  to  the  left.  The  track  which  we  leave  to  ascend  to  the 
Circle  runs  on  to  Llanfairf^han ;  but  if  we  set  our  face  towards- 
the  town  of  Penmaenmawr,  we  shall  find  a  stile  over  a  wall» 
and  a  track  running  down  the  hill,  under  some  slate  quarries,  ■ 
by  which  we  can  reach  Penmaenmawr  station.   The  whole  walk  ■ 
is  about  seven  miles,  and  a  fuller  description  of  the  Circle,  and^ 
the  way  from  Penmaenmawr,  will  be  found  on  phages  233 — 6. 

There  are  other  attractive  rambles  from  Conway,  to  Llan- 
gelynin Old  Church,  for  example  (3^  m.),  and  along  the  hill» 
from  there  to  Talycafn ;  but  these  will  fit  in  better  with  our.- 
excursions  from  Penmaenmawr. 
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IT  will  be  convenient  first  of  all  to  describe  the  journey  by  raiS 
to  Bangor,  and  then  the  watering-places  on  the  way.  Seat- 
ing ourselves  in  the  train  at  Conway  station,  our  first  view,  a» 
we  leave  the  town,  is  of  Llandudno  and  Puffin  Island.  Conway 
Mountain  is  close  to  us  on  the  left,  but  soon  the  train  passes 
through  Penmaenbach  tunnel,  and  then  Penmaenmawr  moun- 
tain rises  boldly  in  front.  The  greyish  hill  on  the  left,  along 
the  face  of  which  a  path  runs,  not  far  from  the  summit,  is  Foel 
Llys,  and  having  passed  it,  Penmaenmaivr  station  is  reached. 
The  village  is  situated  between  Penmaenmawr  mountain,  on  the 
right,  and  Foel  Llys,  on  the  left,  as  we  face  the  mountains ; 
and,  looking  straight  up  from  the  station,  we  can  see  the  table- 
land high  above  us  where  the  Druids*  Circle  stands.  A  mile 
beyond  Penmaenmawr  station,  the  train  plunges  into  the 
tunnel  which  pierces  the  mountain,  once  so  formidable  an. 
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obstacle  to  Welsh  travelling ;  and  a  mile  and  a  half  further  the 
.«tation  for  another  pleasant  watering-place,  lAanfairftchan^  is 
reached.    Llanfairfecban  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  we 
.see  the  long  lines  of  the  lodging  houses,  on  both  sides  of  the  rail- 
way, from  the  train.    As  we  steam  along  from  Llanfairfechan  we 
have  a  picturesque  group  of  mountains  on  our  left,  and  we  look 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Menai  Straits  to  Puffin  Island,  and 
Penmon  lighthouse  to  the  left  of  it.    The  lighthouse  was  erected 
after  the  Rothesay  Castle,  a  steamer  plying  from  Liverpool  to  the 
Sti  alts,  was  wrecked  between  the  snore  we  are  now  travelling 
^ong  and  the  Island,  in  1831,  when  more  than  a  hundred  persons 
were  lost.    Soon  we  look  up  the  valley  which  leads  to  Aber  Falls, 
.and  reach  Aher  station,  wnich  is  only  a  little  over  five  miles 
irom  Bangor.    Beyond  Aber  the  line  passes  under  the  slopes  of 
Moel  Wnion,  which  has  been  in  front  of  us  as  we  travelled  from 
Llanfairfechan,  and  we  look  over  the  Lavan  sands  and  the  Straits 
At  Beaumaris   and   its   castle,  and  the  Bulkeley  monument 
high  above  it.     Penrhyn  Castle  rises  in  front  near  the  sea. 
A  mile  or  two  past  Moel  Wnion,  a  fresh  scene  bursts  upon  our 
view — the  Valley  of  the  Oewen,  with  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and 
•Carnedd  Dafydd  on  one  side,  Elidyr  Fawr  on  the  other,  and 
the  Glyders  at  the  end  of  Nant  Francon — ^all  mountain  giants, 
with  a  stature  of  more  than  3,000  feet.    After  we  cross  the 
Ogwen,  we  have  a  peep  on  our  right  at  the  **  model  village  "  of 
L&ndegai,  and  then  run  through  a  couple  of  tunnels  to  Bangor 
station. 
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BXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCBS. 

By  Road, — Ascent  of  Pemnaenmawr,  about  1  hour,  Dwygyfylchi 
<at  entrance  to  Fairv  Glen  and  bottom  of  Sychnant  Pass),  U  mile, 
Conway  Mountain,  3^,  Conway,  4^,  Penmaenbach  (rocks  at  base  oQ, 
2,  Llanfairfechan,  by  coast  road,  3,  by  Druids'  Circle,  5,  Ab^ 
Tillage,  5,  Aber  Fall,  7J,  Meini  Hirion,  by  TynyflFrith,  about  2*,  by 
'Oraig-lwyd,  about  1^  (or  50  rnins.)*  Round  Foel  Llys,  '.i]^  Llangelynin 
Old  Church,  about  3,  Roewen,  past  Llangelynin,  about  -U,  Talycafn, 
through  Roewen,  about  6^,  Porthlwyd  f^ll,  through  Roewen,  about 
8^,  Trefriw,  ditto,  about  11,  ascent  of  Talyfan  by  Cefn  Maen 
Kamor,  2  houra,  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  (past  Graig-lwyd  and  Meini 
Virion,  and  across  the  table  land)  4  m.,  Foel  Fras,  by  same  route, 
^  hours'  steady  walk,  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  between  4^  and  5  hours. 

By  Hail. — Conway,  5,  Llandudno,  9,  Talycafn,  11,  Llanrwst  and 
Trefriw,  17,  Bettws-y-Coed,  21,  Dolwyddelan,  2«,  Festiniog,  36, 
<k)lwyn  Bay,  10,  Rhyl,  20,  Chester,  50,  Llanfairfechan,  3,  Aber,  5, 
Bangor,  10,  Menai  Bridge,  12,  Holyhead,  36,  Bethesda,  15,  Car- 
narvon, 19,  lilanberis,  28,  Bhyd-du,  31,  Nantlle,  27.  [For  other 
excursions,  Snowdonian  Coaches,  Ac.,  see  excursions  from  IJan- 
/dudno,  pp.  182, 183.] 
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PENMAENMAWR  is,  indeed,  a  charming  spot,  to  which  few 
people  come  once  without  longing  to  come  again.     The 
sands   afford    excellent   facilities  for    bathing;  the   shops  in 
the  little  town  supply  all  the  reasonable  wants  of  visitors ; 
the  place  is  sheltered  by  the  hills  on  three  sides ;  and  the 
•drinking  water  is  brought  from  springs  on  the  mountain  side. 
Comfortable  lodgings  abound,  though,  so  popular  is  Penmaen- 
mawr,  they  are  often  full,  and  the  large   demand  naturally 
raises  the  terms.    The  custom  prevails  here  rather  more  than  at 
other  places,  we  believe,  of  letting  whole  houses  for  the  season 
•or  for  part  of  it,  and  Penmaenmawr  is  all  the  pleasauter  because 
it  is  not  made  up,  like  most  watering-places,  of  long  rows 
of  monotonous  buildings.     The  resident  population  is  nearly 
2,000. 

From  the  rail^K'ay  there  are  two  or  three  ways  of  ascending  to 
^he  new  town,  which  extends  for  somedistance  along  the  high  road 
and  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  Turning  to  the  right  at  the  station 
Penmaenmawr  hotel  is  soon  reached,  and  a  little  further,  the 
Bangor  road.  Half  a  mile  along  this  road  (to  the  right)  is  the 
old  village,  by  some  called  Penmaenan,  at  the  foot  of  Penmaen- 
mawr mountain,  and  there,  also,  lodgings  can  be  found,  rather 
cheaper,  perhaps,  than  in  the  pleasanter  terraces  and  villaai 
nearer  the  station.  At  the  new  town,  one  (the  old)  road  runs 
to  Conway,  through  the  Sychnanfc  Pass  (to  the  right  of  the 
Mountain  View  Inn),  and  another  by  the  coast  (each  4^  m.);  and 
the  latter,  in  two  miles,  reaches  the  foot  of  Penmaenbach,  which 
completes  a  semi-circle  of  the  hills  begun  at  Penmaenmawr. 
Adjoining  Penmaenbach  is  AUtwen  (the  north  shoulder  of  the 
Sychnant  Pass),  and  the  semi-circle  is  carried  on  by  Foel  Llys, 
the  prominent  hill  to  the  east  of  Penmaenmawr  town,  Craig-y- 
Fodwen,  and  Graig-lwyd,  scarred  by  stone  quarries.  These 
landmarks  will  be  useful  in  our  wanderings  on  the  hills  above 
the  t(>v  n. 

Penmaenmawr  combines  the  advantages  of  sea  and  mountain 

in  a  way  which  no  other  watering-place  in  Wales  can  rival. 

Therearr  beautiful  views  from  the  steps  of  the  bathing  machines, 

and  from  the  boats  out  on  the  sea  ;  and,  less  than  an  hour's  climb 

or  drive  by  pony -carriage  from  the  toAvn,  there  is  an  extensive 

table-land  where  visitors  can  inhale  the  exhilarating  breath  of 

the  mountains ;  or,  if  the  pedestrian  has  a  mind  for  longer 

-excursions,  Carnedd  Llewelyn  is  within  the  compass  of  a  day's 

walk.      Conway  Mountain,  the  Sychnant  Pass,  and  the  Fairy 

-Glen,  all  within  a  short  distance  of  Penmaenmawr,  we  have 

■  already  mentioned  under  Conway;  and  for  those  who  prefer 

driving  to  walking,  there  are  brakes  running  daily  during  the 

season  to  the  Pass  and  the  Glen,  which  may  be  said  to  converge 

at  Dwygyfylchi,  or  Capel  Lulo,  as  the  hamlet  is  more  properly 

oxsalled. 
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TO    DWYOYFYLCHI    AND    THE    FAIRY    QLCN.— ON    THROUGH' 
THE    8YCHNANT    PASS    TO    CONWAY. 

It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  old  Conway  road  (whicl> 
pctsses  to  the  right  of  the  Mountain  View  Inn)  to  the  charmingly 
situated  village  of  Dwygyfylchi  (or  Oapel  Lulo.)  Half  a  mile 
from  Penmaenmawr  we  come  to  a  hill  sloping  down  towards  the 
road,  looking  like  a  ereat  beast  with  its  nose,  called  Trwyn-y- 
Wyl/a,  poking  towards  the  sea.  This  is  part  of  Foel  lAys,  and 
is  known  by  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  district  as  the 
"  Weeping  Rocks."  We  were  told  by  a  native  one  day  that  the 
hill  acqui^d  its  melancholy  name  in  consequence  of  a  lament- 
able catastrophe  ever  so  many  years  ago. 

Once  upon  a  time,  ran  the  legend,  all  the  space  between  Penmaenmawr^ 
the  Great  Orme's  Head,  and  Puffin  Island,  was  a  rich  tract  of  fertile  land, 
with  only  the  river  Conway  meandering  along,  a  silver  stream  in  the 
■oidst  of  verdure.  On  this  tract  of  land  stood  a  great  mansion  (the  found- 
ations of  which  may  still  be  seen — when  the  tide  is  low  enough  l\  and  in  the 
mansion  dwelt  a  family  whose  daughter  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well  the 
son  of  another  house  at  variance  with  her  parents.  Fathers  were  stem  in 
those  days,  and  the  only  comfort  the  poor  lady  could  get  was  from  the 
bard,  who  one  day  sang  a  ditty  by  which  she  was  informed  that  the  two- 
families  would  come  together  when  there  were  eels  in  the  cellars  of  her 
father's  hoiise.  Not  much  consolation  in  this  after  all,  for  there  seemed 
■mall  chance  of  such  an  event  in  so  drv  a  situation.  But  one  day,  and 
without  warning,  eels  did  come,  and  with  them  so  plentiful  a  supply  of 
water  that  the  inmates  of  the  house  had  barely  time  to  rush  up  the  moun- 
tain to  save  their  lives.  Hence  its  name.  What  became  of  the  lovers  our 
Informant  did  not  know.  Our  readers  will  recognize  in  this  legend  the- 
old  story  told  at  other  places  on  the  Welsh  coast  of  the  drunken  keeper  of 
the  flood-gates. 

Arrived  at  Dwygyfylchi  (where  lodgings  may  be  obtained 
at  one  or  two  houses),  Sychnant  Pass  is  straight  before  us,  but- 
we  turn  to  the  right,  before  crossing  a  bridge,  for  the  Fairy 
Glen,  and  walk  until  we  see  the  entrance  (fee  4d.)  across  the 
stream.  When  we  have  seen  the  Glen,  and  returned  to  the  road, 
we  enter  the  Sychnant  Pass  in  a  few  minutes,  and  having 
nearly  reached  the  head  of  it,  find  a  path  running  up  On  the 
left  to  Gonway  MouiUain.  This  is  the  walk  to  take  (instead  of 
following  the  road),  and  when  we  reach  the  summit,  there  is  a. 

green  track  which  will  guide  us  to  the  high  road,  and  so  to- 
(mway,  [For  a  further  description  of  the  Mountain,  Glen,  and 
Pass,  see  pp.  229, 230.  ]  We  can  vary  our  return  from  Dwygyfylchiy. 
by  turning  towards  the  sea,  by  the  village  inn,  find  a  pleasant 
walk  following  the  course  of  the  stream  to  a  lane,  and  turn  (Idty 
along  it  to  St.  Gwynan's  Church,  which  is  in  a  lovely  situation* 
Then  we  may  either  keep  to  the  left  for  Trwyn-y-Wylfa,  -or 
right,  past  the  grounds  of  Pendyffryn,  for  the  coast  road,  reach- 
ing it  a  little  way  from  the  fine  rocks  of  Penmaenbach. 
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TO    THE     DRUIOS'    CIICLE. 

For  climbing,  as  a  comparatively  easy  expedition,  and  one^ 
which  can  even  be  accomplished  on  pony  or  aonkey  back,  or  ii^. 
a  pony-carriage,  let  us  recommend  Meini  Hirion,  or  the  Druids* 
Circle,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  the  kind  in  the 
Principality.    The  nearest  way  is  by  a  road  which  leaves  the 
main  street  almost  opposite  the  Post  Office  and  runs  at  the  back 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  immediat^tly  behind  which 
we  turn  up,  first  by  a  road  and  then  by  a  footpath,  to  the  right, 
into  another  road,  which  is  reached  near  a  white  house.    Along 
this  upper  road,  we  walk  to  the  right  for  five  or  six  minutes 
(avoiding  one  turn  to  the  left)  until  we  approach  a  farm,  which 
is  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  on  the  left.     Here  we  turn  ta- 
the  left,  pass  to  the  left  of  the  farm  buildings,  and  at  the  end  of 
a  wall  turn  to  the  right,  go  through  a  gate  before  us  {not  the 
one  on  the  left  opening  on  to  a  footpath)  and  in  a  few  steps  turn 
to  the  left.     The  Graig-lwyd  quarries  are  to  the  right  of  us  as 
we  ascend,  and  at  last,  near  the  top,  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass 
over  a  stile,  turn  to  the  right,  and  soon  reach  the  table  land. 
Then  we  cross  a  mountain  road,  and  keep  straight  on  (as  a  sign- 

Sost  directs  us)  up  the  hill  to  the  Druids*  Circle.  The 
istance  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  the  heisht  to  be  climbed 
is  about  1,200  feet,  and  will  not  be  accomplished  in  much  less 
than  an  hour. 

If  we  want  a  more  gradual  climb,  or  if  we  resort  to  pony< 
carriage  or  donkeys,  we  must  take  a  circuitous  course  (2^m.)> 
Starting  along  the  Dwygyfylchi  road,  almost  immediately  we 
turn  up  a  lane  to  the  right — soon  after  passing  (to  the  right- 
of)  the  Mountain  View  Inn.  The  lane,  after  a  long  ascent, 
turns  to  the  left,  where  a  green  gorge  faces  us,  but  we  take  a. 
short  cut  up  this  gorge  (called  the  Green  Gorge  in  some  guide 
books — a  name  by  which  it  is  not  known  in  the  locality) — 
between  Foel  Llys  and  Craig-y-Fodwen,  Following  this  up,  at 
the  top  of  it  we  join  the  road,  on  which  a  sign-post  directs  us  to* 
the  Circle.  The  road,  which  turns  to  the  right,  and  runs  to  the 
left  of  Tynyffrithy  is  the  one  we  entered  here  (at  the  base  of 
Craig -y-Fodwen)  on  our  way  from  Conway.  Presently,  at  a  sign 
post,  it  turns  to  the  right,  passes  through  a  gate,  and  bends  to 
the  left.  We  keep  on  until  the  sea  is  visible  on  the  right,  and  on 
the  left  the  Circle,  to  which  another  sign  directs  us.  [Just  here, 
passing  through  a  gap  in  the  wall,  we  pass  a  small  circle.]  A 
^ort  ascent  brings  us  to  the  greater  Circle,  and  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  the  least  reflective  of  tourists  will  wonder  how  the 
stones  he  sees  here  were  moved,  before  the  days  of  modem 
engineering,  to  such  a  locality. 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  change  in  the  Druids'  Circle  since  the- 
days  of  Charles  I.,  when,  in  a  surrey  of  Penmaenmawr,  it  is  described  a»^ 


'tts.-liiilt^ 
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has  been  dubbed  the  Deity  Stone,  and  the  British  public  har 
freely  cut  its  initials  on  it !  Another,  which  has  a  cavity  atr 
the  top,  is  popularly  called  the  stone  of  sacrifice.  There  is  a 
second  circle  only  ar  few  score  yards  from  the  first  (to  which  it 
18  much  inferior)  in  the  direction  of  Llanfairfechan  ;  and  a  third 
can  also  be  found  near  by,  but  it  is  only  to  be  traced  by  smalF 
stones  and  an  embankment. 

The  round  hill  which  rises  before  us  as  we  walk  from  the  first 
to  the  second  circle  is  called  Modfrt^  and  deserves  a  passing 
word,  if  only  to  introduce  old  Sir  John  Wynnes  notice  of  it,, 
though  the  story  is  not  told  of  this  spot  alone. 

According  to  Sir  John  three  stones  once  stood  there—one  red,  one  white,  one 
blue ;  and  these  stones  afforded  a  signal  warning  to  sabbath-breakers.  Thr 
legend  of  the  Atones  is  this : — About  the  time  that  Christianity  began  to- 
prevail  in  Wales,  one  Sunday  morning  three  women  went  to  the  top  of  ttiii 
nill  to  winnow  their  com.  When  they  went  to  work,  some  of  their  more 
religiously-disposed  neighbours  warned  them  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
their  sin,  but  these  **  faythles  women,  regardynge  their  profytt  more  thaA 
the  obsearTynge  of  God's  commandment's,"  went  on  winnowing,  and  were- 
instantly  turned  into  stones  of  the  same  colour  as  the  clothes  they  wore. 

Other  antiquarian  remains  are  scattered  about.  The  mountain 
road  which  we  left  to  reach  the  Circle  runs  on  towards  Llanfair- 
fechan, and  shortly,  when  Moelfre  is  on  our  left,  we  see  in  front 
of  us  a  tumulus,  a  heap  of  earth  and  stones,  which  has  been 
opened.  Before  reaching  this  there  is  a  stile  over  the  wall  on- 
our  right,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  is  another  mound,, 
which  was  once  surrounded  by  stones,  and  near  it  is  a  very 
perfect  little  stone  circle. 

ASCEMT    OF    PENMAENMAWR. 

Penmaenmawr  can  be  ascended  by  keeping  along  tho- 
table  land  from  the  Druids*  Circle,  When  the  tumulus  is- 
reached  (by  the  Llanfairfechan  mountain  road,  as  described  in> 
the  last  paragraph),  turn  up  to  the  right  towards  the  comer  of 
a  wall,  and  then  bear  to  the  left  along  the  right  slope  of  a  little 
eminence.  The  summit  of  Penmaenmawr  comes  in  view,  and 
you  make  for  a  white  cottage  at  the  base  of  the  cone.  From  the- 
cottage  a  zig-zag  path  ascends  the  hill — not  a  very  lone  pull,  for 
we  have  been  on  nigh  ground  for  some  time,  and  the  height 
from  the  sea  is  only  1,553  feet.  As  we  ascend  we  see  the  ruined 
walls  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Braich-y-Ddinas,  and,, 
arrived  at  the  summit,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  sea  and  mountain.. 
The  Isle  of  Man  will  be  plain  enough  in  fine  weather ;  Cumber- 
land too  will  be  seen  ;  and,  not  to  mention  more  distant  objects^ 
Rhyl,  and  the  Menai  Bridges,  with  peeps  of  the  coast  between^ 
one  of  the  Aber  waterfalls,  Elidyr  FawT  and  other  heights  along- 
the  Vale  of  Nant  Francon,  Foel  Fras,  and  several  of  the  neigh* 
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'bourins  summits,  and  the  Rivals,  which  look  particularly  finOf 
«re  included  in  the  panorama. 

We  have  reached  the  summit  by  a  very  circuitous  route :  tho 
nearest  way  passes  up  a  road  to  the  right  of  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel  in  the  old  village  (Penmaenan,  page  233),  and  alter 
awhile  turns  to  the  left  and  takes  us  through  the  trees,  under  a 
-quarry.  Presently  the  path  winds  back  near  the  quarry,  and 
tnen  keeps  to  the  left  of  a  wall  until  it  passes  through  to  the 
other  side.  Then  the  wall  is  followed  nearly  to  the  summit,  and 
:  finally  a  green  path  leads  to  the  huge  cairns  which  crown  it. 

If  we  wish  to  descend  to  Llanfairfechan,  we  can  either  return 
past  the  white  cottage  to  the  mountain  road  and  bear  to  the 
right,  or  keep  down  the  western  face  of  the  hill — rather  to  the 
right  to  avoid  the  worst  of  the  stones — and  in  doing  so  the 
ereat  walls  of  the  old  fortification  (one  of  the  most  important 
m  Wales)  will  a?ain  be  seen — still  perfect  enough  to  walk  upon. 
At  the  base  of  the  cone  a  path  bears  to  the  left,  and  presently 
we  cross  a  stile  and  pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right,  and  so  down 
to  Llanfairfechan  [page  243].  On  Penmaenmawr  the  traces  of 
many  ancient  houses  are  to  be  seen  inside  the  walls,  and  within 
the  last  few  years  weapons  or  implements  of  stone  have  been 
•discovered  on  the  mountain. 

ROUND    AND    OVER     FOEL    LLYS. 

Another  walk  will  take  us  round  the  slopes  of  F06l  Llys, 
or  to  the  summit.  A  path  a\  hich  has  been  constructed  on  the 
face  of  the  mountain  is  most  directly  approached  by-  the  lane 
leading  to  the  green  gorge  [page  2.?5],  where  it  turns  to  the  left, 
and  soon  reaches  the  two  stone  pillars  that  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  new  path.  Another  ascent  is  made  from  Dwygyfylchi, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Fairy  Glen,  and  can  easily  be  found. 
A  third  we  will  describe.  Walk  along  the  Dwygyfylchi  road 
^pae^e  234]  for  about  three  quarters  ola  mile,  until  it  forks  a 
little  way  past  a  farm,  and  take  a  mountain  road  which  runs  up 
to  the  right  through  a  gate  by  a  big  stone.  Almost  every  yard 
you  ascend  reveals  new  beauties,  and  soon  to  your  left  you 
have  the  Sy chnant  Pass  and  Dwygyfylchi  below  you.  Keep  up 
this  road  until  a  sign  post  shows  tne  way  to  the  Fairy  Glen  and 
■a  green  road  runs  up  the  hill,  by  which  road  you  would  reach 
Tynyffi-ith  and  the  Druids'  Circle  by  the  back  of  Foel  Llys,  or 
walk  round  the  Foel  in  the  reverse  direction  from  that  which 
you  wUl  now  take.  The  new  path  runs  to  the  right  from  the 
sign  post,  and  there  are  seats  to  rest  upon  and  enjoy  the  wide> 
•extending  view  over  sea  and  hill.  When  the  stone  pillars  are 
reached,  you  can  descend  to  Penmaenmawr  by  the  lane,  or  keep 
•on  round  the  hill  and  back  either  to  the  Fairy  Glen  or  the 
Dwyeyfylchi  road  at  the  point  where  you  left  it ;  and  the  latter 
around  would  be  a  walk  of  about  3}  miles.    It  is  worth  while 
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to  leave  the  road  and  make  the  short  ascent  to  the  summit  of 
Foel  Llys  (1,181  feet),  and  on  the  western  slope  a  small  stone 
circle  will  be  found.  From  the  Foel  a  way  could  be  found  over 
<Sraig-v-Fodwen  to  the  Druids'  Circle.  The  Isle  of  Man,  on 
clear  days,  will  be  included  in  the  view  in  this  ramble,  and  you 
see  Bbyl  and  the  hills  of  the  Yale  of  Clwyd. 

TO    LLANFAIRFECHAN     BY    THE    DRUICS*    CIRCLE. 

It  is  a  fine  walk  to  Llanfairfechan  (3  m.)  by  the  coast  road, 
-which  runs  on  the  slopes  of  Penmaenmawr  mountain,  but 
we  will  describe  a  more  circuitous  route,  in  which  several  of  the 
^scenes  we  have  already  mentioned  may  be  included. 

Let  us  reach  the  Druids*  Circle  by  any  of  the  routes  mentioned, 

including  that  which  starts  from  the  head  of  the  Sychnant  Pass 

{page  2.%].      From  the  Circle  we  keep  on  to  the  tumulus, 

mentioned  on  page  237,  where  the  way  runs  up  to  the  right  to 

Penmaenmawr  mountain.     Our  road  runs  to  the  left  of  this 

route,  and  on  the  left  slope  of  the  little  eminence  before  us.  [On 

'the  left  of  the  tumulus   another  mountain   road    gradually 

'descends  the  hill  to  Llanfairfechan].  The  road  on  the  left  of  the 

little  eminence  presently  passes  the  cottage  (seen  some  distance 

'to  the  right)  aib  the  foot  of  the  cone  of  Penmaenmawr,  goes 

through  a  gate  and  runs  alongside  of  a  wall.     When,  near  a 

sheepfold,  another  gate  is  pass^  through,  we  keep  down  hill 

until  a  little  wood  is  in  front  and  a  path  cuts  off  a  comer.    Our 

"way  lies  through  this  wood,  after  which  we  turn  left  in  front  of 

a  house,  and  then  right,  and  keep  on  until  we  come  to  a  road 

where  a  park  at  Llanfairfechan  is  entered.      Then  we  turn  to 

'the  left,  and  soon  reach  the  street  near  the  post  office.     The 

-distance  from  the  Circle  to  Llanfairfechan  station  is  about  3^ 

miles.    We  have  adopted  the  familiar  spelling  of  Foel  Llys,  but 

>on  the  new  ordnance  map  it  is  Foci  Lli!ls — the  Wimberry  Hill. 

TO  LLANGELYNIN  OLD  CHURCH.— ON  TO  ROEWEN. 

Ascending  by  the  lane  and  up  the  green  gorge  again,  we  find 
a  sign  post  directing  us  to  Llangelynin  Old  Church. 

We  turn  to  the  left  out  of  the  road  to  the  Druids'  Circle,  pass 
over  a  stile  on  the  right  of  Tynyffrithy  and  follow  a  path  to  the 
white  cottage  which  we  see  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  land 
at  the.base  of  Cefn  Maen  Namor,  crossing  a  stream  on  our  way. 
Tlie  white  cottage  is  on  our  right  as  we  proceed,  and  soon  we 
surmount  the  ridge  of  the  hill  and  our  goal  is  before  us.  To  the 
left  we  see  a  little  height  called  Craig-y-Ddinas,  to  the  right  the 
ragged-looking  mountain  ridge  leading  towards  Talyfan,  and 
the  church  is  between  them.  We  soon  reach  it  after  passing  a 
cottage,  crossing  a  stile  to  the  right,  and  following  a  path.  The 
church  itself  (3  m.  from  Penmaenmawr)  is  rather  shut  in  by 
vthe  hiUfl,  but  the  view  from  near  it  is  charmingi  especially  aloiig 
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the  Vale  of  the  Conway.  We  can  ^o  Into  the  building  if  we  like-^ 
for  at  a  cottage  near  the  keys  are  kept ;  and  it  is  worth  visiting 
as  one  of  the  rudest  churches  in  the  kingdom.  The  woman  who- 
keeps  the  keys  will  probably  tell  you  it  is  900  years  old,  and  the 
ruin^  house,  close  by,  700,  and  there  is  certainly  an  air  of  great 
antiquity  about  the  place.  If  Craig-y-Ddinaa,  to  the  north  east 
of  the  cnurch,  is  ascended,  traces  of  ancient  defences  will  be 
seen,  and  the  view  includes  the  Vale  of  Conway  from  the  town 
to  the  hiUs  about  Trefriw,  wibh  the  new  churcn  of  Llangelynin 
down  below  us,  the  bold  height  of  Penllithrig,  and  Moel 
Siabod  to  the  left  of  it. 

From  Llangelynin  a  road,  to  the  left  of  Craig-y-Ddinas,  run* 
in  three  miles  and  a  half  to  Conway ;  we  turn  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  have  the 
town  in  view.  At  last,  just  outside  the  walls,  the  Sychnant 
road  is  entered. 

But  we  propose  a  finer  walk,  of  about  the  same  distance.  If 
we  keep  on  past  Llangelynin  church  and  to  the  left  of  a  cottage, 
we  can  soon  find  our  way  to  the  hill-side  overlooking  the  VaUey 
of  the  Conway,  and  along  this  hill  we  walk,  with  the  valley  out- 
stretched before  us,  for  a  delightful  mile.  If  it  is  clear  we  see 
the  sands  of  the  Lancashire  coast,  and  the  Cumberland  moun- 
tains, and  over  the  valley  to  the  Arrenigs,  but  the  charm  of  the 
walk  is  the  valley  itself  (down  to  Llanrwst),  lying  far  below  us 
and  looking  from  here  as  beautiful  as  some  writers  have 
pictured  it  from  more  prosaic  spots.  If  we  are  fortunate  we 
may  find  a  footpath  which  takes  us  into  the  road  leading  from 
Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  to  Boewen,  but,  in  any  case,  we  shsul  have 
no  difficulty,  if  we  keep  pretty  straight  on,  in  reaching  the 
vUlage  in  a  mile  and  a  hau,  or  less,  and  then  we  are  only  some 
two  miles  froih  Talyca/n  station,  or  four  from  Conway ;  and 
three  from  the  head  of  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  Pass,  which  is  three 
and  a  half  from  Llanfairfechan. 

ASCENT    OF    TALYFAN,    PAST    MAEN-Y-CAMPIAU. 

Talyfan  (2,000  feet)  will  be  the  goal  of  even  modest  climbers^ 
and  in  going  there  we  can  visit  Maeh-y-Campiau.  From  the 
Druids'  Circle  we  may  strike  across  the  table  land  and  reach  the 
cairn,  if  we  are  pretty  good  walkers,  in  forty  minutes,, or,  say 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  village ;  but  it  is  better  to  go  past 
Tynyffrith  towards  the  white  cottage  (already  mentioned  on  the 
way  to  Llangelynin,  page  239).  The  white  cottage  is  on  the 
slopes  of  Ot^  if  den  Namor^  and  along  the  side  of  this  hill  we 
turn,  or,  still  better,  ascend  it.  On  the  summit  is  a  collection 
of  huge  stones — one  about  twenty  feet  long — which  some  writers 
have  described  as  a  displaced  cromlech.  That  seems  to  be  im- 
possible ;  but  the  position  of  the  stones,  on  a  low  hill  with  no 
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rocks  near,  is  singular ;  and  we  can  only  suggest  that  a  glacier 
was  the  motive  power  which  deposited  them  here.  Keeping 
along  the  ridge,  we  come  to  a  hollow  among  the  hills,  and  tnere, 
to  the  right  of  a  couple  of  cottages,  is  Maen-y-Campiau  (the- 
Stone  of  Games),  which  some  antiquaries  have  searched  for 
in  vain.  It  is  an  upright  stone  on  the  e4ge  of  a  huge  circle^ 
which  can  be  traced  with  some  difl&culty  ;  and  one  theory  is  thai 
this  was  a  place  of  games.  Past  the  stone  we  begin  to  climb 
again,  and  continue  to  the  summit  of  Talyf  an  (on  which  there 
are  two  cairns),  about  four  miles  by  this  route  from  Penmaen- 
mawr.  From  the  first  cairn  there  is  a  good  vie^  of  Moel 
Siabod between  Craig  Eryrod  and  the  bold  Pemlithrig ;  a  good  way 
to  the  left  of  Craig  Eryrod  are  the  Arrenigs  j  and  to  the  right  of 
Penllithrig  are  the  humpy  Pen  Helyg,  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  with 
the  shepherd's  hut  not  far  from  the  summit,  FoelFras,  andLlwyd- 
mor.  Anglesey  looks  like  a  map,  and  Llandudno,  Rhyl,  with 
the  pier,  Mod  Fammau,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Cumberland 
mountains,  are  included  in  the  scene.  This  is  the  view,  with  a 
little  variatioi>,  from  both  cairns  ;  and  when  a  little  depression 
is  reached  beyond  the  second  one,  we  can  either  keep  on  along 
Fod  Lxoydy  which  rises  up  from  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen,  or  turn  to 
the  left  and  descend  to  the  pass  below  us. 


PAST   BWLCH-Y-ODEUFAEN    TO    FOEL    FRAS    AND 
CARNEDD    LLEWELYN. 

One  more  walk,  only  to  be  undertaken  by  people  with  ffood 
mountain-lees,  must  be  described  in  the  oriefest  ouUinew 
Reach  Bwlcn-y-Ddeufaen,  either  along  the  north  side,  or  the 
summit,  of  Cefn  Maen  Namor  and  Talyfan ;  or  (shorter)  by  the 
nearest  way  to  Meini  Hirion  and  to  Moelfre  (1  hour)  to  take  our 
bearings,  and  then  straight  across  the  table  land  (which  is  often- 
wet)  to  a  gap  in  the  hills  at  the  end  of  Foel  Lwyd  (the 
western  continuation  of  Talyfan),  where  a  wall  is  seen  running 
up  the  opposite  hill.  Here  (1|  hours  from  Penmaenmawr)  the 
Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  road  is  reached,  and  the  erect  stone  is  seen 
a  little  way  to  the  left.  On  up  the  hill  by  the  left  of  the  stone 
wall  before  mentioned,  and  then  upwards  again  by  a  wire  fence 
until  (4  h.  from  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen)  Drosgl  is  reached,  and 
Llyn  yr  Afon  is  seen  below.  Then  left  along  the  ridge  to  Drum 
(2,527  feet),  half  an  hour  more  ;  and  then,  after  making  a  short 
descent,  up  the  steep  hill-side  by  a  wire  fence  to  the  summit  of 
Foel  Frod  (3,091  feet)  in  another  45  minutes.  Now  the  way  is 
comparatively  easy  (about  3  miles),  with  no  serious  descent,  to- 
Carnedd  Llewelyn  (3,482  feet).  It  is  better  to  ascend  Foel 
Fras  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn  from  Llanfairfechan  or  Aber.  From 
Drum  (pronounced  Drim),  instead  of  ascending  Foel  Fras,  we^ 
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-could  have  turned  to  the  left  and  followed  the  ridge  of  Pen-j- 
Castell  and  Pen-y-Gader  to  Llanbedr  and  Talycafn — a  walk  of 
^bout  two  hours  and  a  half. 


Xlantairtecban. 

BZCURSIOlfS       A!fD       DISTINCXS. 

By  /{oa4.— Druids'  Circle,  3^  m.,  Penmaenmawr  town hy  the  Circle, 
Z,  by  coast  road.  3,  Fairy  Gleo.  by  coast  road,  4^,  Fairy  Glen  by  Circle, 
about  6,  Ancient  Grave  and  Dmas,  2,  The  Three  Streams,  1^,  Bwlch-y- 
Ddeufaen,  3^,  Talycafn,  8^,  Aber,  2,  Aber  Fall,  4^,  Ascent  of  Carreg 
f'awr,  under  1  hour,  to  Llyn  yr  Afon  (over  Carreg  Fawr),  4|  m., 
Ascent  of  Penmaenmawr,  l{  h.,  Foel  Fras,  3  h.,  Camedd  Llewelyn, 
4-4J  h. 

By  itotZ.— Aber,  2  m.,  Banfcor,  8,  Menai  Bildge,  9,  Carnarvon,  16, 
Llanberis,  26,  Rhyd-du,  29,  Betheada,  13,  Penmaenmawr,  3,  Con- 
way, 7,  Llandudno,  11,  Colwyn  Bay,  12,  Rhyl,  22,  Talycafn,  14, 
lianrwst  and  Trefriw,  19,  Bettws-y-Coed,  23.  [See  Llandudno 
•excursions.] 

m 

LLANFAIRFECHAN  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  of  late 
years,  and  now,  with  a  normal  population  of  about  2,500, 
contains  long  lines  of  lodging-houses,  some  of  them  facing  the 
sea  and  some  the  mountains.  The  sands  make  a  children's 
[playground,  there  are  facilities  for  boating  and  bathing,  there 
■are  many  charming  walks,  and  the  mountains  rising  behmd  and 
rto  the  east  of  Llanfairfechan  help  to  give  it  a  temperate  climate. 
The  drinking  water  is  brought  from  the  hills. 

When  you  have  crossed  the  bridge  on  the  station  road,  if  yoa 
'turn  to  the  left  you  soon  reach  the  terraces  on  the  beach  ;  but 
.  it  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  to  the  upper  end  of  the  little  town. 
'  Turning  to  the  right  in  going  from  the  station,  you  presently 

•  cross  the  Bangor  road,  where  the  hotels  are,  and  keep  straight 

•  on  to  the  post  office.  The  valley  up  which  this  road  runs  lies 
:  between  Penmaenmawr  mountain,  which  rises  boldly  on  the  left, 
.  and  Carreg  Fawr  on  the  right,  and  is  watered  by  a  little  stream 
•which  runs  into  the  sea  near  the  station.     On  the  west  of  the 

town  are  the  pleasant  park  and  mansion  of  Bryn-y-Neuadd. 

Llanfairfechan  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Menai  Straits.    To 

*i;he  right  from  the  beach,  the  Great  Orme  is  in  view,  Puffib 

Island  stands  out  in  the  sea,  about  five  miles  distant  as  the 

>  crow  flies,  but  called  seven  by  the  boatmen,  and  on  the  coast 

' of  Anslesey  are  seen  Penmon  Church  and  **  marble"  quarries, 

near  Puffin,  and  further  to  the  left,  Beaimaris.     Boats  can  be 

taken  to  Beaumaris,  to  Penmon,  or  to  Paffia  Island,  on  which 

there  is  a  station  connected  with   the  Liver|KX>l  Biological 

i^ociety,  but  you  are  not  allowed  to  land,  except  below  high- 

^ater  mark.      Of  Puffin   and  of  Penmon  we  speak  in  our 

•Beaumaris  section. 
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TO    CARREQ     FAWRi    LLYN-YR-AFON,    AND    ABER. 

The  summit  of  Carreg  Fawr  (or  Llanfairfechan  Hill)  can 
%)e  reached  in  less  than  an  hour.  Passing  up  through  the 
-churchyard  to  the  left  of  the  new  church,  and  then  to  the  ri^ht 
of  the  Welsh  Church,  cross  a  road  and  keep  on  to  a  path  which 
soon  runs  high  above  the  little  valley,  and,  just  before  reaching 
two  houses,  turn  up  a  road  and  in  a  few  steps  to  the  left  over  a 
-stile,  and  by  a  path  to  a  cottage,  to  the  left  of  which  we  pass 
for  the  ascent.  Or,  when  the  road  is  entered  by  the  Welsh 
Church,  keep  to  the  right  along  it  until  we  reach  two  cottages 
•ani  a  lane  turning  up  to  a  white  house,  Bryngoleu.  Presently 
we  find  ourselves  on  a  road  which  passes  near  the  right  of  the 
isummit,  and  arrived  there  (1,150  €eet)  we  have  an  extensive 
^iew,  including  Moel  Wnion,  the  rounded  height  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Aber  valley,  one  of  the  Aber  falls,  Foel  Fras,  Talyfan, 
-and  Penm  ^enmawr.  If  we  are  bound  for  Llyn  yr  Afon  we  return 
to  the  road  (from  Bryngoleu),  soon  take  a  bend  to  the  left  and 
•«oon  again  to  the  right,  crossing  the  green  slopes,  until  the 
Roman  road  from  Bwlch-y-Bdeumen,  which  here  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  sunk  trench,  is  crossed  ;  then  the  road  continues 
along  the  left  side  of  Yr  Orseddt  and  we  soon  come  in  sight  of 
iLlyn-yr-A/on  (4^  m. )  below  on  the  right,  and  can  turn  down  to 
it.  From  the  lake  we  may  follow  the  stream  to  Aher^  most  of 
!the  way  by  a  road  on  the  right  of  the  watercourse  as  far  as  PorU 
2^ewyddy  and  then  on  the  left. 

ASCENT    OF    PENMAENMAWR. 

Pass  up  through  the  village  from  the  station  or  the  beach, 
take  the  left  fork  soon  after  crossing  the  Bangor  road,  and  when 
rthe  entrance  to  a  park  is  reached  in  front,  turn  to  the  ri^ht,  smd 
igo  straight  up  the  lane  to  Henar,  then  turn  left,  and  m  a  lew 
steps  to  the  right,  and  pass  through  a  little  wood^  beyond  which 
A  path  cuts  off  a  corner.  [There  is  another  approacn  to  Henar 
\)y  the  first  turning  to  the  right,  through  what  looks  like  a 
private  gate,  after  jjassing  the  Marine  Terrace,  on  the  high  road 
tto  Penmaenmavvr  town.]  Just  here  you  will  see  on  the  feft  the 
Miners*  Ladder  on.  the  rocks.  After  climbing  it  keep  on 
towards  the  sea  for  a  little  while,  then  turn  right  by  a  broad 
path,  and  soon  left  by  a  track,  and  make  for  the  left  of  the  cone, 
where  a  path  leads  to  the  summit  of  Penmaenmawr  Hill.  In 
rthis  ascent  beware  of  getting  too  near  the  quarries,  where 
blasting  is  sometimes  going  on.  Instead  of  going  by  the  Miners* 
Ladder  we  may  keep  along  the  road  (to  the  right) ;  when  we 
.'have  passed  through  a  gate  there  is  a  stile  a  little  way  off  on  the 
left,  and  if  we  cross  it,  we  can  go  straight  to  the  base  of  the 
-cone,  and  then  bear  left  by  a  green  way  for  the  summit.  On 
this  side  of  the  hill  we  pass  the  huge  remains  of  the  ancient 
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fortifications  [see  pp.  2S7-8].  If,  instead  of  crossing  the  stile, 
we  still  keep  alon?  the  road,  we  shall  shortly  come  to  a  path 
running  across  a  field,  on  the  left,  to  a  gate,  through  which  we 
pass  to  the  white  cottage  mentioned  in  the  ascent  on  page  237. 

TO    THE    DRUIDS'    CIRCLE,    SYCHNANT    PASS,    FAIRY    QLEN^ 

AND    PENMAENMAWR. 

The  road  we  described  in  the  last  paragraph  (from  which  we 
turned  aside  to  the  white  cottage)  leads  to  the  Druids*  Circle, 
and  is  the  best  to  take,  for  it  runs  high  on  the  side  of  Penmaen- 
mawr,  and  commands  views  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  Elidyr 
Fawr,  above  Llanberis.  Keep  as  straight  along  it  as  possible, 
and  you  come  to  a  large  mound,  or  tumulus,  where  another 
route  from  Llanfairfechan  is  joined. 

For  this  second  route,  walk  up  the  town,  and  past  the  post 
office  to  a  bridge ;  there  (not  crossing  it)  turn  left  and  keep  on 
to  a  sign  "  To  the  mountains."  Here  turn  left,  and  ascend  the 
lane,  which,  after  a  lon^  and  rather  stifif  climb,  passes  a  farm,  and 
reaches  the  open  hill-side.  Not  much  further,  a  si^-poet 
directs  us  to  the  Circle,  and  we  continue  up  the  road  to  the 
tumulus  mentioned  in  the  last  parapraph  [see  also  pa^e  237]. 
From  here  our  road  lies  to  the  left  of  the  low  hill  called  moelfre, 
and  we  soon  reach  another  sign  post  to  the  Druids'  Circle 
[Here  we  could  descend  the  mountain  to  Penmaenmawr.} 
Returning  to  the  mountain  road,  we  keep  along  it  until 
the  house  called  Tynyjfrith,  is  nearly  reached,  then  turn 
to  the  right,  cross  a  stile,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  take  an 
indistinct  track  to  the  left,  pass  through  a  gate,  and  soon  cross 
the  stream  by  stepping-stones  (except  m  flood).  Then  the  path 
(indistinct  in  places),  runs  on  along  the  hill-side,  gradually 
gettin?  further  from  the  stream,  and  after  awhile  keeps  for 
some  distance  to  the  right  of  a  wall,  and  then  turns  to  the  left. 
[By  this  path,  to  the  left  of  which  there  is  a  cottage,  we  could 
descend  to  Dwygyfylchi  and  the  Fairy  Glen.]  At  the  corner  of 
the  wall,  instead  of  following  the  path,  make  for  the  comer  of 
another  wall  (almost  opposite  the  cottage),  and  there  join  a  path 
which  runs  alongthe  slopes  of  thehill,  high  above  theFairy  Glen. 
It  is  a  very  narrow  path  in  places,  and  the  hill  is  steep,  but  the 
views  are  delightful,  especially  in  the  summer,  when  the 
gorse  makes  the  hills  across  the  Sychnant  Pass  a  blaze  of 
yellow  splendour.  Presently  the  path  runs  down  to  the  left  of  a 
wall,  and  along  a  short  lane,  and  so  to  the  head  of  the  Sychnant 
Pass  [see  page  230].  Now  we  turn  to  the  left  down  the  Pass, 
see  the  Fairy  Olen  at  Dwygyfylchi,  and  walk  on  to  PennMen- 
mawr.  The  distance  from  Llanfairfechan  is  about  three  miles 
and  a  half  to  the  Circle,  and  the  whole  round  to  PenmaeDmawr 
•tation,  eight  miles  and  a  half. 
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TO    DIN  A?.— AN    ANCIENT    GRAVE.    &c. 

In  November,  1885,  an  ancient  grave  was  discovered  on 
Tyllwyfan  farm  at  the  foot  of  Dinas,  tne  hill  which  rises  beyond 
Penmaenmawr  mountain.  At  the  bridge  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  turn  to  the  left  (without  crossing  it)  and  keep  on  past 
one  sign  ^*  To  the  mountains  "  until  another  is  reached,  and  you 
turn  up  by  a  chapel  and  a  little  stream.  The  lane  runs  to  the 
iarm,  and,  passing  to  the  left  of  it,  in  two  or  three  minutes  you 
see  a  shed  in  a  field,  on  the  right  of  the  lane.  The  shed  covers 
the  Qravty  which  was  described  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
Worsley,  F.S.A.,  before  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  at 
Chester  in  1886,  and  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,'*  vol.  9,  p.  428  et  seq.  The  grave  is  made  by 
|>lacing  four  large  flat  stones  in  an  upright  position,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  a  fifth,  and  in  it  were  found  calcined  bones  and 
pottery,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  the  usual  type  found  with 
relics  of  the  bronze  age.  Two  stone  axes  and  a  circular  stone 
ornament  have  also  been  found  near  the  foot  of  Dinas.  '*  The 
ground  on  this  side  of  the  hill,"  as  Mr.  Worsley  says,  and  any 
one  can  see,  **is  sloped  away  in  terraces,  and  has  all  the 
■appearances  of  an  ancient  encampment ";  and  DinSLS  means  a 
iortified  place.  The  lane  runs  on  to  the  open  hill-side,  and 
there  we  turn  up  the  hill  and  come  to  some  well-defined 
terraces,  and  distinct  remains  of  a  stone  circle.  The  wall  above 
is  crossed  by  a  stile  (to  the  left  of  the  circle),  and  on  the  other 
side  traces  of  other  circles  are  found,  and  on  the  summit  many 
^igns  of  former  occupation.  The  view  is  impressive.  Returning 
to  the  lane,  we  can  follow  it  to  another  lane,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  is  a  path  that  leads  into  the  road  to  the  Druids' 
Circle  at  the  sign-post  mentioned  on  page  244. 

A    MOUNTAIN    WALK    TO    ABER    FALLS. 

The  Aber  Falls  are  about  four  miles  and  a  half  through  the 
village  of  that  name ;  but,  of  course,  they  can  be  most  con- 
veniently visited  by  taking  the  train  to  Aber  station,  from  which 
they  are  about  three  miles  distant.  The  high  road  from  Llanfair- 
fechan  is  pleasantly  shaded  for  much  of  the  way,  and  after  cross- 
ing the  bridge  near  Aber  a  footpath  on  the  left  cuts  ofif  a  corner. 

We  will  describe  two  mountain  walks.  Passing  along  the 
lane  mentioned  on  page  243,  and  avoiding  the  turning  to 
BryngoleUt  two  or  three  minutes'  walk  beyond  it  pass  through  a 
gate,  and  almost  immediately  take  a  path  on  the  left  which  goes 
up  by  a  stream,  and  to  the  left  of  a  wood.  At  the  end  of  the 
wood  bear  to  the  right,  and  soon  descend  to  a  lane,  turn  to  the 
left,  and  after  awhile  come  out  on  the  open  hill-side  (in  rather  a 
boggy  place).  Then  we  make  our  way  to  the  mountain  road  on 
•the  other  side  of  the  morcuss,  and  there  turn  right  for  Aber, 
^taming  to  the  right  again  when  a  stream  is  reached,  and  follow- 
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ing  it  to  Pont  Newydd,  which  we  cross,  and  then  turn  left,  sooa 
cross  another  bridge  on  the  left,  and  follow  a  path  which  nins». 
not  far  from  the  brook,  to  the  fall.  [This  walk  might  easily  be 
united  with  the  ascent  of  Carreg  Fawr,  by  keeping  on  over  the- 
hill  and  turning  to  the  right  by  the  Aber  road,  which  crosses- 
the  track  from  Carreg  Fawr ;  and  in  this  way  the  morass 
which  we  have  mentioned  would  be  avoided.] 

The  second  mountain  walk  leaves  the  Bangor  road  at  the  Gas- 
Works  at  Madryn  (about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Llanfair- 
fechan),  and  ascends  to  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  it 
branches  rie^ht  and  left :  either  branch  can  be  taken,  and  the- 
oircuit  is  a  fine  walk  of  itself,  with  beautiful  views  up  the  Aber 
Glen,  at  the  head  of  which  the  falls  are  seen.  It  is  best  to  start 
to  the  left,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Glen,  descend  by  the  left  of  a  wall,  to  an  iron  wicket,  and 
there  turn  right  for  Font  Newydd. 

TO    THE    THREE    STREAMS.~ON    TO    BWLCK-YDDEUFAEN' 
AND    THE    CONWAY    VALLEY. 

One  of  the  longer  excursions  best  worth  taking  by  those  whor 
like  wild  and  sohtary  walks  is  that  which  runs  through  Bwlch< 
y-I)deufaen  to  Talycafn.  But  many  will  go  up  the  valley 
to  the  Meeting  of  the  Tliree  StreamSy  and  make  that  their 
goal.  Precise  directions  are  unnecessary  :  we  follow  the  Llan- 
fairfechan  stream  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  past  Dinas» 
to  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  where  three  streams  unite.  We 
cross  two  of  them  (a  sign-post  directs  us  to  the  Pass  of  the- 
Two  Stones),  and  then  the  road  runs  uphill.  Note  here  that 
our  way  is  parallel  with  the  ravine  of  the  middle  stream — 
the  Afon-ddu.  Passing  through  a  gate,  the  way  is  indistinct,, 
but  we  keep  straight  on,  and  it  is  pUin  again  when  we  cross  a 
little  stream,  and  soon  runs  through  a  wall,  and  keeps  straight 
on,  through  a  gate,  and  to  the  left  of  some  ruins,  ^ter  this  it 
is  only  a  footpath,  and  soon  the  head  of  the  little  ravine  ia 
reached,  a  stile  is  crossed,  and  in  two  or  three  minutes  we  turn 
to  the  right  for  the  upright  stone  which  is  seen  a  little  way  off, 
and  so  reach  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen.  We  have  had  a. 
delightful  walk  over  the  springy  turf  (though  it  is  wet  in> 
pla(^,  at  any  rate  after  rain),  and  reached  a  height  of  1,300  £eet». 
m  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  standing  stone  is  somewhere 
about  sixteen  feet  round,  and  nine  feet  high  ;  the  other  of  the 
**  two  stones  "  (Deu  faen)  lies  prostrate,  about  fifty  yards  away 
towards  the  wall  (in  the  direction  of  Llanfairfechan),  the^ 
other  side  of  the  green  road,  and  near  a  small  upright  stone. 
Near  the  large  upright  stone  are  other  ancient  remains. 

Having  jomed  the  road  from  Aber  to  Talycafn  at  the  Bwlcfa^ 
we  bear  to  the  left,  between  Foel  Lwyd  and  Y  Drosgl  (there  i» 
another  Y  Drosgl  on  the  other  side  of  Aber  Falls),  and  may  follow 
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for  a  mild  a  trackway,  which  is  probably  the  line  of  the  olcf 
Roman  road,  to  the  left  of  the  more  modem  horse  path. 

Before  the  roAds  unite  again,  we  pass  a  couple  of  stone  circles,  and  two^ 
eameddau,  which,  Mr.  Longueville  Jones  considered,  might  be  a  number  of 
cyttiau  (ancient  circular  houses)  heaped  together,  perhaps  the  abode  of  tha 
garrison  which  defended  the  pass.  The  k>cal  tradition  is  that  these  heaps 
of  stones  were  thrown  down  by  a  giant  or  his  wife,  who  were  bound  for 
Anglesey.  As  they  came  up  the  pass,  meeting  a  traveller,  they  asked  the^ 
distance  to  Mona.  His  reply  was  to  point  to  his  own  wooden  clogs,  nearly 
worn  to  pieces ;  they  were  new,  he  said,  when  he  quitted  the  island,  and  he- 
had  walked  straight  ever  nnce.  The  giantess,  discouraged,  threw  down  the- 
contents  of  her  apron,  and  there  they  remain  to  this  day. 

About  a  mile  from  the  Bwlch,  a  road  to  the  right  runs  to- 
Llanbedr,  in  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  Talycafn  in  hve  ;  but  w& 
keep  straight  on,  and  shortly,  on  our  left,  an  upright  stone, 
some  seven  feet  high,  is  to  be  seen,  and  then,  on  our  right,., 
another  stone  of  about  the  same  height.     Nor  have  we  yet^ 
exhausted  the  remains  of  ancient  times  which  make  this  walk 
eo  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  for  a  little  further  still,  if  wo^ 
keep  a  sharp  look  out,  a  Cromlech  will  be  discovered  on  the  left, 
with  a  wall  built  up  to  it  on  each  side.      There  are  four 
supporters,  making  a  perfect  little  enclosure,  and  the  top  stono- 
is  about  nine  feet  by  seven.     Proceeding  on  our  way,  another 
upright  stone,  of  smaller  size,  is  seen,  and  then  we  reach  Buarth> 
farm,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  above  the  village  of  Ro,  which 
looks  picturesque  below.     Roewen  (Ro  is  the  ordnance  name)  is- 
about  three  miles  from  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  two  frorn^ 
Talycafn  btation,  which  is  straight  on  ;  or  we  can  complete  our 
antiquarian  excursion  by  turning  aside  to  Conovium  [page  195],^ 
to  wnich  the  ancient  road  was  carried,  and  so  extending  our 
walk  by  about  a  mile.     There  is  a  road  all  the  way  from  Aber 
to  Talycafn  ferry ;  and  from  Aber  (ten  miles  from  Talycafn)- 
those  will  walk  who  want  to  explore  the  whole  of  the  road  and^ 
to  see  all  the  antiquities  which  distinguish  it. 

In  connection  with  the  road  may  be  mentioned  what  i» 
believed  to  be  a  Roman  milestone,  found  in  February,  1883,  o» 
Rhiwiau  Uchaf  farm,  near  the  lane  which  runs  up  from  (5or- 
ddinog  (between  Tjlanfairfechan  and  Aber)  towards  Bwlch-y- 
Ddeumen,  and  on  the  line,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  Roman  road. 

TO     FOEL    FRAS    AND    CARNEDD     LLEWELYN. 

This  is  a  long  tramp  of  over  four  hours.  Walk  up  the  lane 
by  Bryngoleu  [page  243]  and  over  Carreg  Fawr,  passing  a  little  to- 
the  ri?ht  of  the  summit,  and  keep  straight  on  past  Llyn  yr  Afon 
(seen  below  on  the  right).  The  road  will  take  us  a  little  further, 
and  when  we  lose  it  we  keep  on  the  right  of  the  ridga^ 
which  ends  in  Drum,  until  a  wire  fence  runs  up  the  steep- 
slope  on  our  right.     [Here  Llyn  Dulyn  is  almost  straight  before^ 
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lis,  over  the  rugged  hill-side,  but  it  is  a  tiresome  walk,  not  to  be 
recommended ;  if  it  is  taken,  the  valley  should  be  struck  well 
to  the  left  of  the  lake,  which  is  partly  surrounded  by  precipices.  ] 
The  wire  fence  leads  us  straight  to  the  summit  of  Fo6l  Fra.8. 
From  here  we  keep  along  a  high  ridge,  with  no  great  descent, 
almost  south,  along  Cefn  yr  Arreg,  to  the  summit  of  Csirnecld 

Llewelyn. 


Hber« 

EZCUKSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  Road.— To  the  Falls,  3  m.,  Llyn  yr  Afon,  4i,  Bwlch-y-Ddeu- 
faen,  5,  Talycafn,  10,  Betbesda,  over  hill,  5,  Moel  Wnion,  1}  hour, 
Carnedd  LLewelyn,  4--4^  hours. 

^  Bail.—B&ngoT,  6  m.,  Gamarron,  14,  Bethesda,  11  Talycafn,  16. 

ABER  lies  inland  about  half  a  mile  from  the  station,  and  the 
village  is  reached  by  turning  left  by  the  church  (founded 
In  674,  and  recently  rebuilt),  following  the  highway  past 
the  rectory,  and  then  turning  to  the  ri^ht  by  a  road  leaaing  to 
Pont  Newydd,  for  the  Falls,  oetween  the  well-wooded  Maes-y- 

5aer  on  the  left  and  a  spur  of  Moel  Wnion  on  the  right.  On 
faea-y-gaer  there  is  an  ancient  camp,  but  the  hill  is  enclosed, 
and  if  you  ascend  it,  from  near  Pont  Newydd,  it  must  be  by 
trespassing.  There  are  a  few  lodging-houses  at  Aber,  and  it 
will  never  lack  temporary  residents  who  love  mountains  and 
want  pure  air,  or  daily  visitors  who  wish  to  see  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  charmingly  situated  waterfalls  in  Wales. 
For  anglers  there  is  free  fishing  near  Aber. 

The  *'  village  lies  at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
glens  in  any  part  of  Wales,"  observes  Mr.  Halliwell,  "  winding 
two  miles  into  the  very  bosom  of  the  mountains.  The  name  <3 
it,  in  its  full  proportions,  is  Aber-gwyn-gregin — the  stream  of 
.the  white  shells — ^a  name  as  pretty  as  the  locality — derived,  it  is 
most  probable,  from  the  large  number  of  cockles  once,  and 
perhaps  now,  found  near  its  mouth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  glen 
(in  the  middle  of  the  village,  at  the  back  of  some  cottases,  and 
to  our  left  as  we  go  to  the  falls)  is  a  large  artificial  mound,  (udled 
the  Mwd,  a  sort  of  sugar-loaf,  about  twenty-four  feet  high  and 
sixty  feec  in  diameter,  flattened  at  the  top.  This  is  said  to  be 
.the  site  of  a  castle  belonging  to  Prince  Llewelyn,  where  he 
received  the  summons  of  the  English  King  to  surrender  the 
Principality." 

There  is  a  tradition,  in  connection  with  "  Llewelyn's  Tower,"  which  is  re- 
lated in  Pennant,  and  noticed  in  most  guide  books.    Llewelyn,  who  had 
.'taken  prisoner  William  de  Breos  at  thesi^e  of  Montgomery,  in  the  reign  of 
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■Henry  in.,  conveyed  him  to  his  castle  at  Aber.  Llewelyn's  wife  was  the 
Princess  Joan,  daughter  of  the  deceased  King  John ;  and  not  his  wife,  it  is 
-said,  from  the  love  she  bore  him,  but  by  the  arrangement  of  others  for 
4-easons  of  State.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Joan  fell  in  love  with  the  prisoner, 
4ind  Llewelyn  suspected  it.  De  Breos  was  ransomed,  but  the  fiery  Welsh 
Prince  got  him  into  his  castle  again,  and  this  time  hansed  him.  It  is  recorded 
that  a  bard,  meeting  the  Princess  before  she  knew  the  fate  of  De  Breos, 
disked  her— 

"What  will  you  give  to  see  your  Gwilym  ? " 
To  which  she  replied— 

"  Wales  and  England,  ajid  Llewelyn, 
"I'd  freely  give  to  see  my  Gwilym." 

Upon  which  he  showed  her  the  body  of  the  murdered  man,  hanging  from  a 
■tree. 

TO    ABER    FALLS. 

For  the  falls  we  keep  up  the  valley,  soon  seeing  one  of  them  in 
Tront  of  us.  In  one  mile  and  a  (^^uarter  from  the  station  Pont 
Neioydd  (to  which  vehicles  are  driven)  is  reached.  The  way  still 
lies  to  the  right  of  the  stream,  but  it  is  soon  crossed  by  a  little 
'bridge.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  the  path  keeps  a  little  distance 
from  the  stream,  which  about  here  runs  through  a  glen  well 
worth  visiting.  Walking  along  the  path,  we  have  a  fine  view  of 
the  nearer  faU.  The  valley  is  a  charming  one,  with  beautiful 
w^oods  clothing  the  sides  of  the  hills  in  places  and  pleasant 
glimpses  of  the  sea  behind  us.  Crossing  the  stream  (nearly  three 
miles  from  the  station),  if  it  is  not  too  full,  and  passing  in  front 
of  the  first  fall,  it  is  ten  minutes'  easy  walk  to  the  second,  which 
is  much  inferior.  Let  us  recommena  visitors  to  see  the  first  fall 
^aftor  abundant  rain  ;  it  is  then  a  magnificent  spectacle.  We 
should  say,  as  a  warning,  that  several  fatal  accidents  have 
happened  within  the  last  few  years  on  the  rocks  near  the  top  of 
Aber  Falls,  to  visitors  who  have  ascended  them,  or  descended 
'from  Carnedd  Llewelyn.  There  is  a  very  nasty  bit  in  the  line 
of  ascent  to  the  upland  valley  above  the  principal  fall,  and  a 
slip  is  easy  and  would  very  likely  be  fatal.  The  return  to  Aber 
'^om  the  Falls  may  be  varied  by  passing  the  second  fall  and 
>climbing  Moel  Wnion. 

ASCENT    OF    CARNEDD    LLEWELYN. 

If  we  want  to  ascend  Carnedd  Llewelyn  from  the  falls,  the 
best  way  is  to  pass  the  second  and  keep  straight  on  up  the  valley 
.in  front,  climbing  the  slopes  on  the  left  of  it.  We  shall  pro- 
bably find  one  or  two  paths,  but  our  way  lies  high  up,  along  the 
side  of  Y  Drosgl.  After  mounting  for  some  time  the  cairn  on  the 
•Gyrn  is  seen,  to  the  left  of  Moel  Wnion  (the  mountain  nearer 
A.Der),  along  which  we  mi^ht  have  come  from  the  village.  The 
way  now  runs  left  along  the  slopes  of  Y  Drosgl,  high  above  the 
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stream  which  forms  the  second  of  the  Aber  Falls.    Presently  w^ 
pass  a  curious  rooky  point,  Bera  Bachj  from  which  there  is  a. 
particularly  fine  view.     We  see  Penmaenmawr  mountain  and. 
the  Great  Orme,  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and  Camedd  Dafydd,  with. 
Yr  Elen  standing  out  boldly  in  front  of  them,  the  peak  of  Snow- 
don  rising  over  Ciib-y-Ddysgyl,  Y  Gam,  Elidyr  Fawr  (a  beautiful- 
looking  mountain  from  this  position)  across  the  Vale  of  Nanti- 
Francon,  the  Penrhyn  slate  quarries  looking  close  below  us, 
Carnarvon  Castle,  and  the  distant  Rivals.    Here  we  join  a  route 
from  Bethesda,  which  place  could  be  reached  by  turninjf  down, 
the  hill,  to  the  ri^ht,  where  we  should  ^ain  a  most  impressive 
view  of  the  precipices  of  Carnedd  Dafydd.  Our  way  to  Llewelyn - 
from  Bera  Bach  runs  south  east,  to  the  right  of  Yr  Arryg,  the 
next  eminence  (we  shall  find  a  line  of  upright  stones  to  gulde- 
ns over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill),  and  continues  to  the  green- 
ridge  of  Cefn  yr  Arryg  and  up  it  by  a  path  which  we  see  before- 
us,  and  past  a  ruined  shepherd's  hut  to  the  cairn  on  Carnedd. 
Llewelyn.    [See  Mountain  Ascents.] 

ASCENT    OF    MOEL    WNION    AND    CARNEDD    LLEWELYN. 

Soon  after  passing  a  large  mill  in  the  village,  cross  a  stile  oD' 
the  right  and  take  a  path  as  straight  as  possible  up  the  hilL 
After  a  stiff  pull  cross  a  broad  mountain  road  and  keep  on  up- 
wards.   A  rough  road  runs  near  and  to  the  right  of  a  wall ;. 
presently,  keeping  to  the  road,  cross  a  fence  by  a  stile,  and  here- 
you  see  some  distance  in  front  a  gate  in  a  wall.   Passing  through 
the  gate  follow  the  road  up  the  hill,  and  for  a  good  way  beyond: 
the  first  eminence,  until  you  are  not  very  far  from  the  broad: 
summit  of  Moel  Wnion  (1,905  feet) ;  then  strike  off  to  the  right, 
and  climb  to  the  cairn,  which  is  still  some  distance  off.     The 
view  includes  the  peak  of  Snowdon  and  most  of  the  summits- 
seen  from  Bera,  with  Glyder  Fawr  to  the  left  of  Y  Gam.     Now 
descend  into  a  valley  and  climb  TDrosgl  (2,478  feet),  to  the  south, 
east,  from  which  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  your  way  past 
the  rocky  Bera  Bach  to  Carnedd  Llewelyn  y  as  described  above. 

Carnedd  Llewelyn  can  be  reached  by  a  less  arduous  route  by  turning  to 
the  left  as  soon  as  you  pass  through  the  gate  mentioned  above,  and  follow- 
ing the  wall  until  you  come  to  a  sheep  fold.  Then  avoid  the  turn  to  the- 
left  and  keep  straight  on,  gradually  descending  the  hill  side  until  a  stream 
is  crossed.  Follow  a  path  on  the  other  side,  and  then  a  rough  mountain 
road  on  the  left  slope  of  Y  Drosgl,  and  finally  make  for  Bera  Bach,  the- 
right  of  two  rocky  summits. 

TO    LLYN    YR    AFON    OR     BWLCK-Y-ODEUFAEN. 

For  Llyn  yr  Afon  or  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen,  we  cross  Pont  Newydd 
and  keep  along  the  lane  for  about  a  mile,  until  we  pass  through 
a  gate  on  to  the  open  mountain-side,  where  the  road  to  Biplch- 
y-Ddeufaen  runs  to  the  left,  near  a  curious  enclosure  of  rough 
stones.  Mr.  Longueville  Jones,  who  explored  this  old  Roman 
road,  mentions  half  a  dozen  carnedds  or  more,  between  Pont. 
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Newydd  and  the  head  of  the  pass,  and  one  **  large  British, 
enclosure  in  fine  preservation,"  of  which  he  gives  a  plan.  The 
distance  from  Aber  station  to  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  is  about  five 
miles,  and  to  Talycafn,  ten.  Follow  the  road  as  straight  as  yoih 
can  to  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  [see  pagje  246.]  For  Llyn  yr  Af on 
the  stream  is  our  guide  all  the  way  after  crossing  Pont  Newydd. 
Where  the  Bwlch-y-Ddeufaen  road  turns  to  the  left,  we  take  sin 
green  road  which  runs  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 

TO    BETHESDA    OVER    THE    HILL- 
There  is  also  a  pleasant  walk  to  Bethesda,  along  the  slopes  of 
Moel  Wnion.    Following  a  lane  past  the  church  soon  turn  left, 
pass  a  white  cottage,  and  a  mountain  road  will  be  reached  at  a. 
considerable  height  on  the  side  of  the  hill.    Here  turn  risrht, 
and  keep  on   until  two  or  three  gates,  which  are  generally^ 
locked,  have  been  crossed.     Then,  with  the  road  running  down 
towards  a  plantation,  bear  to  the  left,  climbing  a  little,  and  find 
a  path  continuing  along  the  slope  of  the  mountain.    Avoid 
turning  to  the  left,  keep  on  above  some  slate  works,  and  at 
length  pass  through  an  old  workino^'and  so  to  h.  road  close  to- 
the  upper  part  of  Bethesda.     Enter  the  town  (to  the  left)^ 
pass  a  cha'pel  and  turn  down  the  hill,  reaching  the  Bangor  road< 
close  to  another  chapel  with  **  Bethesda  "  on  the  front  of  it. 
Bethesda  can  also  be  reached  over  the  hill  from  Aber  Falls. 


Bangor. 


BXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  Sea.^To  Beaumaris,  Llandudno,  Liverpool,  and  Carnarvon, 
liy  Boad  (from  Bangor  station). — Penrhyn  Castle  (|  m.  from  the- 
Toad),  2  m.,  Llandegai,  2,  Bethesda,  5^,  Ogwen  Cottage,  10^,  Capel 
Ourig,  151,  Bettws-y-Coed,  20|,  Menai  Bridge,  under  2,  Tubular  Bridge 
and  Anglesey  Column,  3^  (or  nearly  1  from  Llanfair  station,  but  the 
■j  bridge  is  onW  five  minutes'  walk  from  Treborth  station),  Plas  Newydd 
Cromlechs,  5i  (or  1|  from  Llanfair  station),  Holyhead,  24,  Beaumaris- 
(f  or  which  we  turn  off  at  Menai  Village),  6^.  [Beaumaris  is  also  reached 
by  Garth  Ferry,  which  gives  a  walking  distance  of  about  3im.  alto- 
gether from  the  station ;  and  from  May  to  October,  by  a  steamer 
which  plies  from  Garth  Point  (11  m.  from  station)  to  Beaumaris.  1 
Carnarvon,  over  8,  Llanberis,  through  Carnarvon,  16,  by  an  old 
road,  through  Pentir,  about  8. 

By  Bail,  —  Aber,  6  m.,  Llanfairfechan,  8,  Penmaenmawr,  10, 
Conway,  15,  Llandudno,  19,  Rhyl,  30,  Chester,  60,  Bettws-y-Coed,  31, 
Menai  Bridge,  2,  Llanfair,  4,  Bodor^n,  13,  Holyhead,  25,  Amlwch, 
for  Parys  Mountain  and  Bull  Bay,  24,  Treborth  (five  minutes  from 
Britannia  Bridge),  3,  Carnarvon,  9,  NantUe,  17,  Afonwen,  28, 
lianberis,  18,  Snowdon  Banger,  19,  Bhyd-du,  21,  Felin  Hen,  3, 
Bethesda,  6. 

BANGOR  station  is  a  busy  place  in  the  summer  time,  for  three^ 
railway  rfjutes  converge  there — the  main  line,  the  lines  to 
Carnarvon,  Llanberis,  Rhyd-du,  and  Afonwen,  and  the  line  to 
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Bethesda.  Bangor  is  not  a  sea-bathing  place,  but  it  is  a 
venient  centre ;  and  it  is  supplied  witn  good  hotels, 
lodging-houses  well  situated  in  Upper  Bangor.  From  tlS 
■station  the'  road  to  the  left  leads  to  Upper  Bangor  and  tlie 
Menai  Bridge ;  the  street  to  the  right  (which  is  aoout  a  mile 
long)  to  the  cathedral  and  the  old  city.  Bangor  is  a  place  of 
-•considerable  trade,  having  a  port,  and  it  has  become  the  seat  of 
the  North  Wales  College,  for  which  the  old  Penrhyn  Arms 
Hotel  provides  a  commodious  building.  The  population  is 
about  10,000.  The  water-supply  is  brought  from  the  slopes 
of  Camedd  Llewelyn. 

The  sights  of  the  town  are  soon  described.  Turning  to  the 
Tight  from  the  station,  the  public  Museum  and  Reading  Room 
is  passed  on  the  right,  the  British  and  then  the  Castle  Hotel  on 
•the  left,  and  the  Cathedral  (on  the  left)  is  reached  in  six  or  seven 
-minutes. 

The  Cathedral  was  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  at  a  cost  of  between 
.£30,000  and  £40,000 ;  and  Early  English  was  substituted  in  some  parts  for 
.the  Perpendicular  style  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  earlier  work.  The 
charch  was  dedicated  to  a  sixth  century  saint,  its  first  Bishop,  one  Deiniol, 
when  Maelgwn  Owynedd,  whose  name  has  cropped  up  in  our  tours  more 
than  once,  was  tdng  of  Wales.  The  Saxons,  in  the  11th  century,  are  said  to 
have  done  their  worst  to  destroy  the  building ;  and  it  was  laid  in  ruins  in 
the  troublous  times  of  Owain  Olyndwr,  and  remained  so  for  a  considerable 
period.  There  are  several  ancient  monuments,  including  one  of  Owain 
Owynedd  (12th  centuryX 

Still  proceeding  along  the  main  street  the  post  ofiGice  is  passed, 
«on  the  right,  and,  a  few  yards  further,  on  the  same  side,  is  one  of 
the  approaches  to  the  Recreation  Ground,  on  a  hill,  from  which 
there  are  fine  \iews  of  the  Snowdonian  mountains  on  one  side, 
and  the  Straits  on  the  other.  Beyond  the  approach  to  the 
Recreation  Ground,  a  street  on  the  left  runs  down  to  the 
shippin?  and  to  Garth  ;  a  little  further,  still  in  the  main  street, 
is  tne  Imiversity  College  of  North  Wales,  near  Port  Penrhyn 
and  the  Fish  Weirs,  and  one  of  the  lodges  of  Penrhyn  Castle. 
The  College  was  opened  in  1884,  and  has  met  with  considerable 
success. 

Visitors  who  only  walk  down  the  main  street  of  Bansor  will 

'form  no  conception  of  the  beautiful  walks  in  the  city.    From  the 

Cathedral  a  well- wooded  road  (turning  to  the  left  as  we  come 

rfrom  the  station)  leads  to  Upper  Bangor,  which  is  pleasantly 

situated  on  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the  Menai  Straits.   The  same 

point  is  reached,  as  we  have  said,  by  turning  to  the  left  from 

the  station,  and  if  the  (London  and  Holyhead)  road  is  followed 

for  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  a  seat  will  be  found,  on  the 

.right,  looking  out  over  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  and  up  to  the 

Bridges.      A  few  yards  further  on  the  left,  there  are  public 

walks  in  a  pleasant  wood,  Coed  Menai.     It  is  another  mile  or  so 
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(passing  the  approach  to  the  George  Hotel  on  the  right)  to  th& 
Menai  Bridge. 

From  Upper  Bangor,  turning  towards  the  Straits  by  the  Belle 
Vue  Hotel,  and  passing  the  Normal  College  for  the  training  of^^ 
schoolmasters,  it  is  a  mile  to  Garth  Point  and  the  bathing- 
place.  Bathing  is  only  practicable  when  the  tide  is  pretty  fuu. 
From  Garth  Point  a  ferry  boat  plies  across  the  Straits,  and  a 
steamer  runs  to  Beaumaris  (in  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  in  the 
summer  time,  passing  near  the  Clio  training-ship  on  the  way. 
Garth  Point  is  reached  from  the  station  in  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
by  a  street  which  turns  to  the  left  beyond  the  Cathedral. 

One  other  of  several  walks  close  to  the  city  may  be  men- 
tioned. From  the  station  turn  to  the  right ;  in  two  or  three 
minutes,  immediately  beyond  a  chapel,  ascend  to  the  right, 
and  then  follow  a  road  which  bends  round  the  back  of  the 
hill  on  which  the  Recreation  Ground  stands.  Soon  you 
come  to  pleasant  open  ground,  with  a  view  of  the  moun- 
tains. From  her^  the  walk  can  be  extended  in  several  direc- 
tions, to  Pentir,  or  Llandegai,  or  further  down  the  Ogwen- 
Yalley ;  but  if  we  bend  round  to  the  left  we  shall  come  to  the 
Recreation  Ground  and  so  return  to  the  city.  Some  pedestrians 
will  walk  through  Pentir  to  Llanberis  (about8m.),by  which  route 
they  obtain  excellent  views  of  Snowdon  ;  and  the  walk  to  Pentir 
could  be  shortened  by  taking  the  Bethesda  Railway  as  fax  as 
Felin  Hen. 

Bangor  can  be  reached  from  Liverpool  by  the  steamers  which 
come  to  the  Menai  Straits  ;  and  some  visitors  who  are  fond  of 
boating  wUl  take  the  pleasant  voyage  along  the  Straits  to- 
Carnarvon. 

TO    PENRHYN    CASTLE    AND    BETHESDA. 

Many  visitors  will  travel  to  Bethesda  by  rail,  or  by  the- 
vehicles  which  still  ply  frequently  along  the  coach  road,  but 
some  will  walk  there  (5 J  m.),  and  take  Fenrhyn  Castle  on  the 
way.  The  line  calls  for  little  description.  For  part  of  the  way 
the  mountains  are  seen,  the  Carnedd  Llewelyn  range  on  the 
left  of  the  valley,  Elidyr  Fawr  on  the  right,  the  Glyders  be- 
yond, and  Tryfan  to  the  left  of  the  Glyders ;  but  when 
Felin  Hen  station  (2|  m.)  is  passed,  the  line  runs  a  good  deal 
through  cuttings.  The  other  station  is  Tregarth  (3|),  and  when 
Bethesda  is  reached  the  mountains  rise  boldly  in  front.  Within. 
a  short  distance  of  Felin  Hen,  on  the  left,  is  Llyn  Gorwrion 
(Cororion  on  the  ordnance  map),  a  small  pool  associated  with 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Welsh  folk-tales,  which  is  told  by 
Professor  Rhys  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  CymmrodoTf  and  is 
similar  to  the  legend  of  Llyn  Cwellyn  givea  on  a  later  pag;e  of 
this  guide. 

Penrhyn  Castle^  two  miles  from  the  stfl^yon,  and  three- 
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^quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Bethesda  road,  is  a  fine  modem 
mansion  built  in  the  old  style.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and 
visitors  are  allowed  to  see  the  interior  on  certain  days,  by  buying 
tickets  (2s.  for  one  person,  is.  for  each  additional  member  of  a 

Sarty),  at  the  hotels  at  Bangor  or  Bethesda,  the  proceeds  beine 
ivided,  we  believe,  between  the  servants  and  some  of  the  lociu 
charities.  Among  the  curiosities  is  the  old  Hirlas  Horn  which 
(belonged  to  Sir  Pyrs  Griffith,  who  was  sheriff  of  Carnarvon  in 
15t>($.  One  ot  the  Penrhyn  drives  leads  in  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  model  village  of  Llandtgai^  with  cottages  which  make 
'rustic  Ufe  look  idyuic  1  It  is  on  the  Bethesda  road.  The  church, 
contains  several  noteworthy  monuments  ancient  and  modern, 
including  one  to  the  memory  of  the  famous  John  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  York,  owner  of  Penrhyn  ;  and  another,  a  very 
handsome  one,  by  Westmacott,  of  a  former  Lord  and  Lady 
Penrhyn. 

The  walk  (3^  m.)  from  Llandegai  to  Bethesda  is  a  pleasant 
one,  mostly  near  the  Ogwen,  with  the  fine  mountain  views  which 
are  mentioned  as  seen  from  the  railway ;  and  very  likely  a  public 
•conveyance  will  be  found  passing  along  from  Bangor.  In  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Llandegai,  the  coach  road  crosses  a 
bridge,  and  here  the  pedestrian  might  profitably  keep  on  the 
•right  of  the  river  for  nearly  aaother  mile,  and  then  cross  to  the 
coach  road,  unless  he  follows  this  west  road  all  the  way  to  the 
^quarries. 

If  we  keep  to  the  high  road,  we  pass  (near  the  station)  up  the 

main  street  of  Bethesda,  and  walk  for  about  half  a  mile, 

when  we  see  the  mountains  to  perfection.      Over  the  Penrhyn 

Slate  Quarries  Elidyr  Fawr  rises,  beyond  Elidy  r  the  peak  of  YGam ; 

then  we  see  the  Glyders,  Braich  Bu,  Carnedd  Dafydd,  a  sweep 

•of  precipices,  and  then  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  with  Yr  Elen  stand- 

ing  out  in  front  of  it,  almost  over  the  town.     If  we  are  bound 

for  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries,  we  take  the  first  turning  to  the 

^right,  beyond  the  town,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from 

'the  station.      Many  visitors  find  much  to  interest  them  in 

cthe  quarries,  and  some  humorous  verse  by  an  old  Welsh  judge. 

llr.  Leycester,  will  partly  describe  the  various  operations — 

It  has  truly  been  said,  as  we  all  must  deplore. 

That  Orenville  and  Pitt  have  made  peers  by  the  score ; 

But  now,  'tis  asserted,  unless  I  have  blunder'd, 

There's  a  man  that  makes  peeresses  here  by  the  hundred. 

fie  regards  neither  Portland,  nor  Orenville,  nor  Pitt, 

But  creates  them  at  once  without  patent  or  writ ; 

By  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  without  the  king's  aid, 

A  lady,  or  countess,  or  duchess  is  made« 

Yet  hiffh  is  the  station  from  which  they  are  sent. 

And  all  their  great  titles  are  got  by  descent ; 

And  where'er  they  are  seen,  in  a  palace  or  shop, 

Thflir  rank  tbey  preserrey  and  ar«  still  at  the  top. 
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Yet  no  merit  they  claim  from  their  birth  or  comiection, 

But  derive  their  chief  worth  from  their  oatiTe  complexion, 

And  all  the  best  judges  prefer,  it  is  said, 

A  countess  in  blue  to  a  duchess  in  red. 

This  countess  or  lady,  though  crowds  may  be  present, 

Submits  to  be  dressed  by  the  hands  of  a  peasant, 

And  you'll  see  when  her  grace  is  but  once  in  his  dutches. 

With  how  little  respect  he  will  handle  a  dnchesp, 

■Close  united  they  seem,  and  yet  all  who  haTe  tried 'em, 

Soon  discoTer  how  easy  it  is  to  divide  'em. 

No  spirit  have  they — they're  as  thin  as  a  rat ; 

The  countess  wants  life,  and  the  duchess  is  flat. 

No  passion  or  warmth  to  the  countess  is  known. 

And  her  grace  is  as  cold  and  as  hard  as  a  stone ; 

Yet  I  fear  you  will  find,  if  you  watch  them  a  little. 

That  the  countess  is  frail,  and  the  duchess  is  brittle. 

Too  high  for  a  trade,  yet  without  any  joke. 

Though  they  never  are  bankrupts,  they  often  are  broke ; 

And  though  not  a  soul  ever  pilfers  or  cozens. 

They  are  daily  shipped  off  and  transported  by  dozens. 

In  France,  Jacobinical  France,  we  have  seen 

How  nobles  have  bled  by  the  fierce  guillotine ; 

But  what's  the  French  engine  of  death  to  compare 

To  the  engine  which  Qlenfield  and  Bramah  prepaie ; 

That  democrat  engine  by  which  we  all  know 

Ten  thousand  great  duchesses  fall  at  one  blow  i 

And  long  may  this  engine  its  wonders  display. 

Long  level  with  ease  all  the  rocks  in  its  way, 

*Till  the  Vale  of  Nant  Francon  of  slates  is  bereft, 

Nor  a  lady,  or  countess,  or  duchess  is  left. 

But  what  a  prospect  for  the  lover  of  beautiful  scenery  !  To 
■^zplain  this  we  should  say  that  the  *4adies,"  "countesses,"  &c., 
in  the  verse  are  the  trade  names  of  slates  ;  and  that  bhie  slates 
are  preferred  to  red.  In  1888,  a  new  industry  was  started  at 
Bethesda,  and  the  refuse  of  the  slates  was  converted  into  bricks 
and  tiles. 

From  Bethesda  (which  is  a  slate  town,  and  anything  but 
beautiful  in  itself),  Garnedd  Llewelyn,  Camedd  Ds^dd, 
Elidyr  Fawr,  and  other  heights  can  be  conveniently  ascended, 
as  we  describe  in  our  Mountain  Ascents.  The  pedestrian  can 
cross  the  mountain  to  Aber  [page  251],  or  to  Aber  Falls.  There 
is  free  fishing  in  the  Ogwen,  except  in  what  is  called  the  pool, 
and  for  that,  we  believe,  permission  can  be  obtained  from  the 
agent  of  the  Penrhyn  estate. 

ON    TO     LLYN     OQWEN. 

Brakes  run  from  Bethesda  station  to  Llyn  Ogwea  in  the 
summer  time  (fare  Is.  6d.  ;  return  2s.  6d.,  and  usually  a  fee  for 
the  driver).  It  is  a  beautiful  drive  of  about  five  miles.  Ogwen 
Bank  (where  there  is  a  house  of  Lord  Penrhyn's),  prettily 
wooded,  with  the  hills  rising  above  the  woods,  is  passed,  and 
then  we  come  into  a  broader  and  barer  part  of  the  valley  — 
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Nant  Francon,  the  Glen  of  Beavers.  Here  we  are  surrounded 
by  the  si^ns  of  glacial  action.  This  great  valley  was  once  the 
bed  of  a  glacier,  and  in  some  of  the  numerous  cwms  (or  hollows 
in  the  hiUs)  minor  glaciers  remained  when  the  larger  one  was 
shrinking  away.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  cwms,  Cwm. 
Graianog,  is  opposite  to  us  on  the  other  side  of  the  vale,  at  the 
thirty-second  mile  stone  (2^  from  Bethesda  station).  The  hills^ 
above  it  are  Moel  Perfedd  on  the  left,  and  Carnedd-y-Filiast  on 
the  right,  and  behind  these  is  Elidyr  Fawr.  The  Glyders  rise 
in  front  of  us,  the  crags  above  on  the  left  as  we  approach  Llyn. 
Ogwen  are  particularly  fine,  and  soon  we  reach  the  Falls  of  tht 
Ogioen,  or  Benglog  Falls,  as  they  are  also  called.  To  see  them, 
properly,  we  must  clamber  down  to  the  edge  of  the  stream,  and 
walk,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  whole  length  of  the  falls.  Passing 
along  the  road,  Tryfan  rises  before  us,  Braich-du,  running 
up  to  Caxnedd  Dafydd,  is  on  the  left  of  Llyn  Ogwen,  and 
we  arrive  at  the  cottage  wh'ere  carriages  are  put  up  and  refresh- 
ments can  be  obtained.  Of  Ogwen  and  Llyn  Idwal,  which  is 
less  than  a  mile  away,  and  the  mountains  to  be  climbed  from 
here,  we  have  something  to  say  further  on.  It  is  five  miles  from 
Ogwen  Cottage  to  Cape!  Curig. 

The  following  are  distances  from  Bethesda  station :— Llyn  Ogwen,  5  m.,. 
Llyn  Idwal,  i  hour's  climb  from  O^en,  Capel  Curig,  10  m.,  Bettws-y-Goed^ 
15^,  Penygwryd,  14,  Llanberis,  by  high  road,  20^,  over  the  mountain,  betweei> 
7  and  8,  Beddgelert,  by  road,  22. 

THE    MENAI    AND  TUBULAR    BRIDGES.   ANGLESEY   COLUMN, 
AND    PLAS    NEWYDD    CROMLECHS. 

The  walk  to  Menai  Bridg^e  from  Bangor  station  (under  2 
miles),  is  a  favourite  and  beautiful  one.  The  road  runs  to  th& 
left  outside  the  station,  and  has  been  described  on  page  252.  If 
we  go  by  rail,  a  little  over  a  mile  will  land  us  at  Menai  Bridge 
station. 

If  we  may  believe  many  enthusiastic  Welshmen,  crossing  the  Straits  by^ 
means  of  a  bridge,  and  at  a  headlong  speed,  was  foretold  ages  ago  by  a- 
Welsh  bard  and  seer,  whose  prediction  has  been  translated  :^ 

m  rise  and  dress  myself  in  Mona's  Isle, 
Then  in  Caerlleou  to  breakfast  stay  awhile, 
In  Erin's  land  my  noontide  meal  I'll  eat, 
Return  and  sup  by  Mona's  fire  of  peat. 

All  this  seems  plainly  to  indicate  "  Wild  Irishman  on  the  brain  "  of  a  bard 
some  centuries  ago ;  but  more  prosaic  Welshmen  say  that  Bobyn  Ddu,  the 
bard  in  question,  living  near  Holyhead,  on  a  visit  to  the  town  one  day  founiT 
two  vessels  waiting  for  cargo;  one  was  called  "The  Chester"  (Caerlleon), 
in  which,  with  the  captain,  he  breakfasted ;  and  the  other  was  knowQ  as 
the  "Ireland,"  and  on  board  of  her  he  dined  ;  and,  having  accomplished  the^' 
two  events,  he  walked  home  to  his  own  turf  fireside,  not  having  left^  Mona- 
(Anglesey)  at  ftU,  or,  perhaps,  been  a  dozen  miles  from  his  home. 
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The  chain  bridge  carries  the  once  great  London  and  Holyhead  road  over 
the  Menai  Straits,  and  the  total  cost  was  £120,000.  From  pier  to  pier  the 
part  siispended  measares  579  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  roadway  above 
the  water  is  100  feet.  Each  chain  is  said  to  measure  nearly  a  thiid  of  a 
mile,  and  weigh  121  tons,  and  the  whole  weight  of  ironwork  amounts  to 
2,18d  tons.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  1828,  by  Dr.  Pring,  a  resident  in  the 
district,  who  seems  to  have  paid  a  daily  visit  to  the  spot  when  the  work 
wcus  in  progress,  contains  details  not  given  in  more  important  histories. 
For  instance,  he  tells  us  that,  after  the  first  chain  was  carried  across^ 
*' three  of  the  workmen,  viz.,  Hugh  Davies,  stonemason,  William  Williams, 
labourer,  and  John  Williams,  carpenter,  had  the  temerity  to  pass  along, 
the  upper  surface  of  the  chain,  which  forms  a  curvature  of  590  feet."  But 
even  this  feat  was  surpassed,  by  one  of  the  same  men,  for  "on  tbe  6th  of 
May,  William  WUliams,  after  finishing  his  day's  work,  sat  himself  down 
quietly  on  the  centre  of  the  curved  part  of  the  upper  suspension  chain,  with 
'  his  feet  resting  on  the  one  below  it,  and,  in  that  position,  actually  went 
through  the  regular  operation  of  making  a  pair  of  small  shoes,  in  the  short 
space  of  two  hours,  which  he  afterwards  sold  for  a  sovereign.  He  was  led  tO" 
suppose  that  the  uhoes  were  purchased  for  public  ezbibition  at  the  Britisbc 
Museum  1 "  On  Monday,  the  ^iOth  of  January,  182(),  continues  the  author,. 
*'  this  stupendous,  pre-eminent,  and  singularly  unique  structure  was  opened 
to  the  public,  at  thirty-five  minutes  aiter  one  o'clock  a.m.,  by  the  Boyal 
London  and  Holyhead  mail  coach,  conveying  the  London  mail-bag  for 
Dublin ;  David  Davlea,  coachman,  Wm.  Bead,  guard." 

If  our  time  is  limited,  the  best  plan  will  be  to  leave  tbe  tram 
at  Menai  Bridge  station,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  shall  reach 
Telford's  masterpiece.  We  must  then  pass  over  it  (toll  Id).,  and- 
down  the  steep  road  on  the  Anglesey  side,  so  as  to  see  it  from 
beneath,  and  at  this  end  of  the  bridge  we  find  a  guide 
who  will  show  us  the  chains,  we  may  almost  say  imbedded  in 
the  rock.  If  we  are  so  disposed,  we  may  take  a  boat  to  the 
Tubular  Bridge  ;  if  not,  we  must  walk  under  a  dry  arch  of  the 
bridge,  and  up  into  Telford's  great  road  again,  and  follow  it  for 
a  mile  and  a  half,  till  we  turn  off  to  Stephenson's  Tubular 
Bridg^e,  where  we  shall  find  a  man  guarding  the  entrance  to 
the  Tube,  who  will  take  us  to  the  top.  The  curious  little  church 
which  we  see  down  in  the  Straits  near  the  Menai  Bridge  is 
Llandysilio.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tubular  Bridge  is  Llanfair 
church,  and  near  it  a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson. 

Stephenson's  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  can  only  be  inspected  by  an 
order  from  the  Engineer's  Department,  L.  &  N.  W.  Railway,  Bangor.  It 
was  begun  in  1846,  and  in  1849  the  Britannia  Tower  on  the  rock  in  the 
centre  of  the  straits  was  completed  (height  230  ft.)  Two  other  towers,  the 
Carnarvonshire  one  190  feet  and  the  Anglesey  204  feet,  were  erected  on 
each  side  of  the  Britannia ;  thus  dividing  the  space  into  four  spans,  of  which 
the  two  centre  ones  are  460  ft.  each.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is 
1,841  feet,  of  the  tubes,  1,513  feet.  The  extreme  height  of  the  tube  at  the 
Britannia  Tower  is  30  feet,  diminishing  to  22  ft.  9  in.  at  the  abutments. 
To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal,  the  bed-plates 
in  me  shore  towers  and  in  the  abutments,  on  which  the  tubes  rest,  are  made 
to  move  on  cast-iron  rollers  and  balls.  This  precaution,  for  securing  free 
movement  of  the  tubes,  was  not  unnecessary,  as  it  has  been  found  that  be* 
tween  the  expansion  of  summer  and  contraction  of  winter  there  is  a  differ- 
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'«nce  of  fully  12  in.  In  the  fabrication  of  the  tubes' 188,000  different  pieces 
of  iron,  fastened  together  by  more  than  2,000,000  rivets,  were  used  ;  and  is 
the  towers,  abutments,  &c.,  there  are  1,492,151  cubic  feet  of  masonry.  The 
total  cost  was  about  £602,000.  The  whole  structure  Was  completed  in  less 
than  Ave  years,  and  the  first  train  ran  through  on  the  5th  of  March,  1860. 

The  nearest  station  to  the  Carnarvonshire  end  of  the  Tubular 
Bridge  is  Treborth  on  the  Carnarvon  line,  and  visitors  very 
«hort  of  time  can  take  their  tickets  to  Treborth,  walk  to  the  Tube 
in  five  minutes,  and  then  take  their  tickets  back  to  Menai 
Bridge. 

But  let  us  complete  a  good  walk  for  those  who  have  come  from 
Menjxi  Bridge  to  the  Britannia  Tube,'  along  the  Anglesey  shore. 
Hogaining  the  road,  and  still  going  on,  we  soon  reach  the 
Anglesey  Column  (admission  3d),  which  is  worth  visiting  for 
the  view  from  its  base,  or  better,  its  summit.  We  have  the 
Marciuis  of  Anglesey's  effigy  in  hussar  uniform  at  the  top  of  the 
column,  but,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  gallant  officer 
did  not  bring  the  whole  of  his  body  back  from  Belgium,  and 
Canning  is  said  to  have  written  the  following  epitaph  on  the 
leg  that  was  buried  at  Waterloo : — 

Here  rests— and  let  no  sancy  knave 

Presume  to  sneer  or  laugh, 
To  learn  that  mould'ring  in  this  grave 

There  lies — a  British  calf. 

For  he  who  writes  these  lines  is  sure 

That  those  who  read  the  whole 
Will  find  that  laugh  was  premature. 

For  here,  too,  lies  the  sole. 

And  here  five  little  ones  repose, 

Twin  born  with  other  fiw. 
Unheeded  by  their  brother  toes, 

Who  all  are  now  alive. 

A  leg  and  foot,  to  speak  more  plain. 

Lie  here  of  one  commanding ; 
Who,  though  his  wits  he  might  retain, 

Lost  half  his  understanding  ; 

And  when  the  guns,  with  thunder  fraught, 

Poured  bullets  thick  as  hail. 
Could  only  in  this  way  be  taught 

To  give  the  foe  leg-bail ; 

And  now  in  England  just  as  gay, 

As  in  the  battle  brave, 
Ooes  to  the  rout,  the  ball,  the  play. 

With  one  leg  in  the  grave.  "- 

Fortune  in  vain  has  showed  her  spite, 

For  he  will  soon  be  found. 
Should  England's  sons  engage  in  fight, 

Resolved  to  stand  his  ground. 
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Is  revealed.  In  Pennant's  day  this  kistvaen  and  its  surround- 
ings were  more  remarkable  than  they  are  now,  though  still  it  ia- 
one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  ancient  remains  of  the  kind  in  the- 
Principality. 

If  we  extend  our  walk  along  the  Straits,  through  the  parishes  of  Llaned- 
wen  and  Uanidan,  we  shall  come  across  antiquities  at  almost  every  turn, 
as  the  ordnance  map  will  show ;  and  the  Moel-y-don  ferry  near  Uanedwen 
Church  can  be  crossed  to  Port  Dinorwic  station.  Near  Porthamel,  beyond 
Moel-y-don,  the  Boman  general  Suetonius  effected  the  la^nding  of  Ma  troopih 
described  by  Tacitus,  and  Agricola  afterwards  chose  the  same  passage. 

To  reach  Llanfair  station  (IJ  m.  from  the  cromlechs),  we  re- 
turn to  the  high  road,  and  then  turn  to  the  left.  Llanfixir  la- 
the village  which  in  the  dull  season  affords  a  never-ending 
discovery  on  the  part  of  such  English  tourists  as  are  given  to 
newspaper-scribbling.  The  discovery  takes  many  forms,  bub 
all  agree  in  one  thing,  which  is  that  the  only  name  for  the- 
village,  and  that  in  every-day  use,  is — 

UanfairpwllgwyngyUgogerchwymdrobwlltysiliogogogoch 

— all  in  one  word,  mind,  without  any  break  or  pause.  The 
natives  call  the  place  *  Llanfair,'  as  natives  of  *  Weston'  in 
England  call  their  town  by  that  name  ;  but  as  there  are  other 
Llanfairs  in  Wales,  just  as  there  are  other  Westons  in  Ene^land, 
some  description  has  to  be  added  in  postal  addresses,  tnat  of 
*  Llanfair  '  being  '  Pwllgwynffyll :  *  more  commonly  the  whole  is 
written  *Llanfair-P.G.'  iXe  additional  conglomeration  of 
letters  is  never  used,  although  intelligible  enough  when  divided 
into  words,  in  describing  the  locality.  As  we  return  to  Bangor 
by  rail  from  Llanfair,  we  enjoy  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  Straita- 
and  the  Rivals  on  the  right ;  or  if  we  look  in  the  other  direction> 
we  may  see  the  Great  Orme's  Head  and  Penmaenmawr  ;  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Tube  there  is  a  momentary  glimpse  of 
Snowdon  on  the  right. 

BANGOR    TO    CARNARVON. 

The  railway  to  Carnarvon  branches  oflF  from  the  Holyhead 
line  between  the  Bridges,  and  runs  along  the  beautiful  Menai 
Straits  for  most  of  its  course.  At  Trehorth  Snowdon  is  seen  oiy 
the  left,  with  Elidyr  and  the  Camedd  range  on  the  left  of  it. 
Beyond  Treborth,  Vaynol  Park,  where  the  famous  sportsman,. 
Mr.  T.  Assheton-Smith,  lived,  shuts  out  the  view  of  tne  Straits. 
The  next  station,  Port  DiTwrmc,  is  the  terminus  of  a  little  line 
which  brings  the  Llanberis  slates  for  embarkation,  and  just 
beyond  the  station  there  is  an  entrenched  hillock  on  the  border 
of  the  Straits,  and  Moel-y-don  ferry  house  is  seen  on  the  other 
side.     The  line  keeps  near  the  water  for  the  rest  of  the  way» 
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<hiffitKs  Crossing  is  ppsse  J,  and  soon  Carnarvon  Castle  comes 
in  view,    [See  page  27 1  ]. 

B^NQOR    TO    BEAUMARIS. 

The  most  direct  way  of  reaching  Beaumaris  from  Bangor  is  by 
steam  ferry  (fare  6d.)  from  Garth  Point  [page  253],  but  at 
•some  states  of  the  tide  the  steamer  can  only  be  reached  by  boat. 
From  Menai  Bridge  station  the  distance  is  under  five  miles  ;  but 
many  will  drive  all  the  way  from  Bangor,  and  conveyances 
meet  some  of  the  trains.  It  is  a  beautiful  drive,  by  the  side  of 
the  Straits.  Once  across  the  Menai  Bridge,  there  is  a  glorious 
view  of  the  Carnarvonshire  heights,  and  in  this  respect  Beau- 
maris has  the  advantage  of  Aber  and  Llanfairfecnan,  which 
^et  the  shelter  of  the  hills  but  not  a  good  view  of  the  mountains. 


J3eaumatid* 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCBS 

Bu  Wa*er.—To  T'angor  (steam  ferry),  Uandudno,  Llyeipool,  Car- 
narvon, Puffin  Island  (4^  m.),  &c. 

By  Roaf, — Menai  Bridge  (nearest)  station,  4|  m.,  Bangor,  6}, 
Menai  Bridge  village,  4i,  Castell  Lleiniog,  2|,  Penmon  Priory  (by 
Tre'r  Castell),  4,  Lighthouse,  4f ,  Bwrdd  Arthur  and  Llanflhangel 
Tynsylwy  Church,  4,  Uanddona  Church,  4,  Pentraeth,  6,  Red  Wharf 
Bay  (west  end),  7,  Llaniestyn,  3. 

BEAUMAKIS  is  a  little  town  of  2,250  inhabitants,  and  is 
prettily  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Straits.  There  is 
much  to  attract  such  as  are  fond  of  boating  and  are  never  tired 
of  an  ever-varying  mountain  prospect.  The  walks  about 
Beaumaris  command  a  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Carnarvon- 
shire mountains,  from  Penmaenmawr  to  the  Rivals,  with  one 
notable  exception.  To  get  in  sight  of  Snowdon  we  should  climb 
theChina  Rock  (Pen-y-Parc),  a  walk  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  there 
the  view  is  indeed  magnificent  on  a  clear  day.  The  China  Rock 
is  just  above  us  as  we  come  from  Menai  Bridge,  and  is 
approached  by  a  road  which  turns  off  near  the  entrance  to  the 
town.  There  are  facilities  for  bathing  ;  and  for  boating  excur- 
sions up  and  down  the  Straits  and  about  the  coast  of  Anglesey 
Beaumaris  is  an  excellent  centre. 

At  Beaumaris,  between  the  town  and  the  shore,  instead  of  an 
ugly  railway,  we  have  a  "  village  green,"  and  not  far  from  the 
green  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Castle. 

This  fine  Edwardian  ruin,  built  (by  Edward  I.)  on  "  Beau  Marais,*'  is  in* 
teresting  for  its  ten  low  Moorish-looking  towers  and  Qnnnera'  Walk.  It 
stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  and  is  open  to  the  public  on 
])ayment  of  a  fee  of  2d.    In  1110,  William  Bulkeley,  the  first  of  the  family 
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at  Baron  Hill,  was  appointed  constable  of  the  castle.  It  was  held  by  on* 
of  his  descendants  for  King  Charles  I.  against  the  Parliament,  but  in  1648^ 
lurrendered  to  General  Mytton.  In  1832  there  was  an  elsteddfcd  at  the 
castle,  when  the  Queen  (then  the  Princess  Victoria)  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  were  present.  Entering  the  central  court,  the  ruins  of  the  banquet- 
ing  hall  are  opposite  to  us,  and  on  the  right,  rather  difScult  of  access,  is 
the  curious  chapel  with  a  groined  roof.  The  castle  walls  can  be  ascended ; 
and,  outside,  the  yisltor  will  be  interested  to  see  the  rings  for  mooring  vessels 
in  the  walls  of  the  Gunners'  Walk,  which  show  that  at  one  time  the  castl» 
could  be  reached  by  water. 

The  Church  is  also  worth  visiting  by  the  antiquary,  who 
will  find  a  number  of  ancient  monuments  and  discover  some 
curious  architectural  features.  It  is  reached  by  passing  straight 
up  from  the  pier,  and  if  we  continue  up  this  road,  pass  the 
castle  lodge,  and  take  the  next  turning  to  the  right,  in  half  a 
mile  from  the  turning  we  shall  reach  one  of  the  lodges  of  Baron 
Hill  Park  (Sir  R.  Bulkeley's),  to  which  there  is  admission  on 
certain  days.  In  the  park,  and  close  to  one  of  the  drivee* 
carefully  roofed,  is  an  interesting  piece  of  antiquity,  to  whicK 
the  lodge-keeper  will  direct  the  visitor — the  tomb  of  the  Princess 
Joan,  Llewelyn's  wife,  who  was  mentioned  in  our  account  of 
Aber.  The  princess  was  buried  at  Llanfaes  near  here,  and  over 
her  remains  her  husband,  to  whom  she  seems  to  have  been 
reconciled,  erected  a  monastery.  In  the  beginning  of  the^ 
present  century  a  stone  slab,  with  an  effigy  of  the  princess,  was- 
lound  in  a  ditch  near  Llanfaes,  and  the  coffin  which  it  had 
covered  was  used  as  a  watering-trough.  The  relic  was  removed 
to  Baron  Hill  Park,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
ancient  monumental  effigies.  On  the  hill  above  Baron  Hill 
Park  is  the  Bulkeley  monument  (IJ  mile),  from  which  there  is 
an  extensive  view.  It  is  reached  by  continuing  up  the  road 
past  the  church  for  half  a  mile,  and  then  turning  to  the  right. 

TO    PENMON     PRIORY    AND    PUFFIN     ISLAND. 

The  site  of  Llanfaes  Friary  will  be  passed  in  the  course  of  a 
lovely  walk  or  drive  to  Penmon  Priory  and  Lighthouse  All 
traces  of  the  Friary  have  been  removed,  but  The  Friars,  a  resi- 
dence of  the  Bulkeleys,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  town, 
shows  where  they  stood.  Close  to  theFriary ,  a  path  leaves  the  road 
and  in  about  half  a  mile  reaches  Tre'r  Castell,  a  house  near  the 
shore,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  seat  of  the  Tudors,  some 
remains  of  which  still  exist.  The  cellars  of  Tre'r  Castell  were 
famous  for  mead,  which  one  of  the  bards  celebrates  as  "in- 
exhaustible," and  the  greatest  of  the  Tudors,  Elizabeth,  is  said 
to  have  been  supplied  with  some  of  the  store.  .The  name  Llan* 
faes  seems  to  point  to  a  battle,  and  we  have  been  passing  over 
the  site  of  a  ereat  engagement  which  in  818  gave  the  sovereignty 
of  Mona  to  the  Saxons,  and  fixed  upon  it,  says  Mr.  Longuevill^ 
Jones,  the  name  of  Angles-eye,  the  isle  of  the  Angles. 
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About  half  a  mile  beyond  Tre*r  Gastell  the  road  is  reached 
again,  near  the  ruins  of  Oastell  Lleiniog.  Pennant  gives  an 
account  of  it  and  says  it  was  founded  in  1098  by  Hugh  Lupus, 
Earl  of  Chester,  and  Hu^h  the  Red,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ;  and 
In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  it  was  kept  for  the  Parliament  by  Sir 
Thomas  Cheadle,  but  taken  by  Colonel  Robinson.  Beyond 
Lleiniog  House,  on  the  road,  another  corner  can  be  cut  off  by 
keeping  nearer  the  sea  ;  and  the  road,  when  it  is  joined  again, 
runs  for  the  rest  of  the  way  between  the  coast  and  the  hi^h  wall 
of  Sir  R.  Bulkeley's  deer  park,  passes  the  Penmon  "  marble" 
quarries,  and  soon  reaches  tne  once  famous  Priory  of  Penmon, 
The  distance  (by  short  cuts)  from  Beaumaris  is  about  four  miles. 

Penmon  Priory,  it  is  said,  dates  from  the  sixth  century,  and  wa» 
established  by  the  founder  of  Bardsey  Abbey,  though  some  suppose  the 
foundation  was  first  established  upon  the  neighbouring  Priestholm ;  and 
one  authority  gives  Maelgwn  Qwynedd  the  credit  for  it.  The  figure  of  a 
dragon  over  the  south  doorway  of  the  church  is  supposed  to  be  his  badge, 
though  the  doorway,  Mr.  Parker  thinks,  belongs  to  the  13th  century.  The 
church,  which  has  been  carefully  restored,  is  an  interesting  structure,  and 
some  of  the  conventual  buildings  are  incorporated  into  the  farm-house  close 
by.  The  refectory,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Archoeolojia  Carnbrensis, 
is  of  the  13th  century,  apd  "  the  lintel  of  the  easternmost  window  on  the 
southern  side  is  formed  out  of  one  of  the  most  elegantly  worked  shafts  of 
Early  British  crosses  we  have  ever  met  with." 

The  Refectory  is  immediately  below  the  Church,  on  the  road 
we  have  come  by,  and  a  square  pigeon  house  is  in  front  of  us 
when  we  reach  it.  From  the  pigeon  house  turn  left  by  a  foot- 
path, pass  through  a  door  in  a  wall,  and  a  sacred  well  will 
DO  found.  There  is  also  an  ancient  cross.  Go  from  the  refec- 
tory past  the  church  (to  the  left  of  it),  over  a  stile,  and  straight 
on  by  a  green  road,  and  five  minutes  from  the  church  the 
Gross  will  be  seen. 

From  the  Priory  it  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  to  Pen- 
mon Lighthouse,  opposite  Puffin  Island,  the  strait  between 
being  about  half  a  mile  wide.  A  boat  may  be  taken  all  the  way 
from  Beaumaris  to  the  island,  on  which  there  is  a  tower  corres- 
ponding in  some  architectural  details  with  the  building  at 
renmon,  to  which  place,  it  is  suggested,  the  priory  was  re- 
moved when  it  grew  in  importance.  Mr.  Longueville  Jones 
thought  the  date  of  the  tower  was  not  earlier,  and  very  probably 
was  later  than  the  12th  century,  but  Mr.  Bloxam  believed  it  to 
be  the  earliest  Christian  structure  in  the  Principality,  pro- 
bably of  the  7th  century.  Puffins  still  inhabit  the  island;, 
which  is  also  called  Priestholm,  or  Priests*  Island,  and  Ynys- 
Seiriol,  from  St.  Seiriol,  who  was  the  first  head  of  Penmon  Priory. 

We  have  mentioned  [page  232]  the  wreck  of  the  Rothesay  Castle  on  the- 
Dutchman's  Bank,  to  the  south  of  Puffin  Island.  Miss  Martineau,  in  her 
"  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace,"  tells  a  touching  story  of  the  wreck. 
**  Two  men,  strangers  to  each  other,  found  themselves  holding  on  to  the  same- 
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f>lAnk,  which,  it  soon  ap  peared,  would  support  only  one.  Each  desired  Uie 
other  to  hold  on,  the  on  e  because  his  companion  was  old,  the  other  because 
his  companion  was  young,  and  they  quitted  their  grasp  at  the  same  moment. 
By  extraordinary  accidents,  both  were  saved,  each  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  other,  and  they  met  on  shore  in  great  surprise.  Few  greetings 
in  the  course  of  human  life  can  be  so  sweet  and  moving  as  must  have  been 
'that  of  these  two  heroes." 

TO    RED    WHARF    BAY    AND    BWRDD    ARTHUR. 

The  inland  scenery  of  Anglesey  is  not  attractive,  but  on  the 
coast,  here  and  there,  are  quiet  little  villages  to  which  a  number 
of  persons  resort  in  search  of  the  perfect  repose  which  they  afford. 
Hed  Wharf  Bay,  or  rather  the  western  end  of  it,  is  seven 
miles  by  the  nearest  way  from  Beaumaris.  There  are  a  few 
lodgings  at  the  west  end  of  the  Bay,  and  further  west  at  Llan- 
.alld;o,  and  other  places,  and  not  far  from  Llanallgo  is  Bodafon 
Hill,  with  two  little  lakes  for  a  pleasant  ramble.  Bed  Wharf 
Bay  extends  for  about  three  miles,  from  Min-y-don  to  Llcvnddana 
{4  mUes  from  Beaumaris),  and  there  some  visitors  may  ^o  who  do 
not  care  to  make  the  whole  journey  to  the  more  attractive  part  of 
the  bay.  From  Llanddona  it  is  about  a  mile  to  Bwrdd  Arthur , 
Arthur's  Table  (also  called  Dinas  Sylwy),  the  largest  camp  on 
the  island,  with  an  extensive  panorama ;  and  the  hill  could  be 
crossed  to  the  little  Church  of  lAanfihangel  Tyrisylwy,  which  has 
a  movable  oak  pulpit.  Llanfihangel  is  about  four  miles  from 
Beaumaris,  by  the  nearest  way,  but  we  may  diverge  a  little  to 
see  Llaniestyn  Church,  remarkable  for  the  monumental  etfigy  of 
St.  lestyn,  and  Henllys  (1  m.  from  Beaumaris),  where,  among 
other  antiquities,  Owen  Tudor's  bedstead  is  shown. 

Visitors  to  Penmon  Priory  may  walk  from  there  to  Bwrdd 
Arthur,  and  back  by  Llanddona  and  Llaniestyn. 

Some  pedestrians  may  like  to  walk  through  Pentraeth  (near  Red  Wharf 
Bay)  to  Amlwch.  The  distance  from  Pentraeth  to  Amlwch  is  12  miles  by 
the  road,  but  the  pedestrian  who  explores  the  coast  will,  of  course,  have  a 
longer  walk.  He  will  pass  Moelfre  Bay,  where  the  Royal  Charter  was 
wrecked,  and  Point  Lynas  Lighthouse,  and  can  visit  the  flue  church  at 
Llaneilian  (2  m.  from  Amlwch  and  }  m.  from  Point  Lynas).  By  the  direct 
road  Llanfair-mathafarn-eithaf,  where  Goronwy  Owen  was  bom,  will  be 
passed.  On  Lligwy  farm,  ten  minutes  from  Llanallgo  rectory,  near  the  road 
.is  (or  was)  a  very  large  cromlech.    Amlwch  we  shall  reach  by  rail. 


Sandot   to   1)olsbea£)« 

TEAVING  Bangor  by  rail  for  Holyhead,  we  first  pass  through 
J  a  tunnel,  and  then  have  a  charming  view  of  the  Straits, 
with  the  Menai  Bridge,  before  the  station  of  that  name  is 
reached  ;  and  afterwards  may  perhaps  catch  glimpses  of  Snow- 
don  on  the  left  just  before  the  Britannia  Bridge  is  entered. 
Beyond  the  Bridge  a  statue  of  Lord  Nelson  is  seen  on  the  left, 
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-with  the  Rivals  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  right  the  Great 
Orme*s  Head  and  Penmaenmawr,  and  soon  after  passing  Lord 
-Anglesey's  Monument  we  reach  Llanfair  station. 

Plfts  Pemnynydd,  the  supposed  birthplace  of  Henry  VII.'s  grandfather,  is 
■^nearly  fonr  miles  from  Llanfabr  station.  The  Queen  contributed  £50  some 
years  ago  to  the  restoi-ation  of  the  Tudor  chapel  (connected  with  Pen- 
mynydd  Church,  nearly  2  m.  from  <^e  Pl^  and  3  from  the  station),  which 
contains  a  beautiful  monument  in  memory,  it  is  believed,  of  one  of  the  Tudors. 

The  railway  journey  from  Llanfair  to  Holyhead  on  a  clear 
-day  is  well  worth  taking,  for  the  unsurpassed  view  of  the 
Carnarvonshire  mountains  from  the  carriage  window.  Snowdon 
soon  comes  in  view,  easily  distinguished  by  its  sharply-defined 
peak,  and  presently  a  long  range  is  seen,  beginning  with 
Penmaenmawr  on  the  left.  Carnedd  Dafydd  and  Carnedd 
Llewelyn  are  on  one  side  of  the  Vale  of  Fraucon,  and  the  big 
mass  of  Elidyr  Fawr  is  on  the  other,  and  as  we  move  along  we 
«ee  the  opening  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  with  the  quarries  on 
the  right-hand  slopes  of  Elidyr.  Further  to  the  right  is  Snow- 
men, and  then  the  rounded  Moel  Eilio,  and  next  to  that 
Mynydd  Mawr  (on  the  other  side  of  LlynCwellyn,  by  which  the 
road  runs  from  Carnarvon  to  Beddgelert).  Still  further  to  the 
right  is  the  Garnedd  Goch  range,  and  then  the  group  of  Bwlch 
Ik&wr  and  Y  Gyrn-Ddu,  between  which  and  the  Rivals  the  road 
runs  from  Carnarvon  to  Pwllheli.  The  Rivals  are  a  beautiful 
object,  on  the  sea  coast,  and  beyond  them  Cam  Madryn  is 
visible  on  the  promontory  of  Lleyn.  Bodorgan  station  is  not  far 
irom  several  interesting  spots. 

The  remains  of  a  very  large  cromlech  (near  Henblas)  are  to  be  seen,  some 

^distance  to  the  north  of  the  Une.     On  the  other  (south)  side  of  the  line  we 

have  Uyn  Goron,  a  fishing  lake ;  IJangadwaladr  Church  (|  mile)  with  its 

fine  window  and  notable  inscribed   stone  of  the  7th  century ;    and  the 

beautiful  gardens  of  Bodorgan  a  little  more  than  a  mile  further.    Aber- 

^ffraw  (2^  m.  from  the  station)   was  once  the  residence  of  the  sovereign 

Princes  of  North  Wales,  from  which  they  took  part  of  their  title,  "  Princeps 

'de  Aberflfraw,  Dominns  de  Snaudun."    About  1^  mUe  from  Aberffraw  is 

Llangwyfan  Church,  on  a  small  island  in  the  sea,  connected  with  the  land 

by  a  causeway,  sometimes  covered  by  the  tide,  so  that  service  cannot  beheld. 

Bodorgan  is  also  the  nearest  station  to  Newborough,  where  rare  plants  are 

found  on  the  sands,  and  Llanddwyn  Island,  with  its  scanty  remains  of  an 

ancient  church.    Newborough  is  3^  m.  from  the  Talyf oel  Ferry  (for  Carnar-  ■ 

-von)  and  nearly  4^  m.  from  Bodorgan. 

The  railway  runs  on  to  TycroeSy  where  Llyn  Bodric  is  near  us 
"to  the  right,  and  then  past  Llyn  Faelog  on  the  left,  to  VaUty 
station,  from  which  it  is  three  miles  to  Rhoscolyn  Church. 

Leav  ing  the  station  on  the  side  by  which  you  arrive  from  Bangor,  take 
-the  right  fork  of  the  road,  and  when  the  arm  of  the  sea  dividing  Holy 
Island  from  the  mainland  is  crossed,  take  the  road  to  the  left,  which  leads 
to  Bhoscolyn  Church.    There  is  a  chaiacteristic  view  of  Anglesey  from  the 
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hill  above  the  church— a  flat  expanse  dotted  with  white  houses.  From  the 
church  a  road  runs  south,  in  ten  minutes,  to  a  little  bay  where  a  life-boat  is 
kept.  Another  road  passes  between  the  church  and  a  large  house  to  the 
open  fell,  and  there  a  turning  to  the  left  will  lead  to  the  coast,  where  the 
rocks  rise  in  fine  confusion  from  the  sea,  and  a  little  way  out  some  island* 
lie,  on  one  of  which  is  a  beacon.  Care  should  be  taken  in  moving  about  on 
this  bit  of  coast.  Betuming  up  the  fell,  passing  the  end  of  the  lane,  and 
then  gradually  reaching  the  coast  again,  we  could  find  our  way  to  the  Arcb 
of  Caligula ;  but  the  shortest  way  from  the  church  is  by  the  road  which 
runs  along  the  graveyard  and  past  the  post  ofSce  to  a  large  farm.  Before 
the  house  is  reached,  a  path  goes  to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  to  the 
shore ;  we  cross  a  wall,  and  then  a  footpath  leads  above  the  cliffs,  and  ia 
a  few  minutes  a  rocky  nromontory  juts  into  the  sea.  Through  this  promon> 
tory  the  sea  passes,  and  we  walk  over  a  natural  bridge,  called  (why,  no  on» 
knows)  the  Arch  of  Caligula.  On  the  promontory  is  a  grindstone ;  how  it 
got  there  is  the  question  ?  The  rocks  about  here  are  finely  coloured,  and 
are  worth  exploring.    A  few  lodgings  may  be  found  at  Rhoscolyn. 

Beyond  Valley  station  the  line  crosses  to  Holy  Island,  and 
Holyhead  is  soon  reached. 


lbolBbea&^ 

EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  Boad.— South  Stack,  by  driving  road,  3^  m.,  by  North  Stack 
and  over  Holyhead  Mountain  (there  and  back),  about  four  hours. 
Forth  Dafarch,  2  m. 

By  Rail.— BskU^OT,  25,  Llandudno,  44,  Rhyl,  55,  dhester,  85. 

HOLYHEAD  has  for  its  chief  objects  of  interest  the  ancient- 
Church  of  St.  Cybi,  which  has  been  recently  restored,  and 
the  old  wall,  by  some  supposed  to  be  Roman,  which  surrounds- 
the  churchyard  ;  the  harbour  and  breakwater  ;  and  especially 
the  splendid  rock  scenery  about  the  Stacks.  In  1880  the 
harbour  works  were  extended  (and  opened  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales)  and  some  of  the  Dublin  steamers  now  come  up  close  to- 
the  railway  station.  The  Prince  had  previously  visited  Holy- 
head on  a  similar  mission,  in  1873,  when  he  opened  the  Harbour 
of  Refuge,  which  had  been  constructed  from  Mr.  J.  M.  RendePa 
designs.  The  breakwater  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  lon^,  and 
forms  a  favourite  promenade,  to  the  lighthouse  at  the  end.  At 
the  pier,  about  a  mile  from  the  station,  there  is  an  arch  ta 
celebrate  another  royal  visit,  that  of  George  IV.  in  1821  ;  and 
an  obelisk  on  a  neighbouring  eminence  perpetuates  the  memory 
of,  we  may  hope,  a  worthier  man.  Captain  Skinner,  long  the^ 
captain  of  one  of  the  mail  packets,  who  was  washed  overboard 
near  the  North  Stack  in  1833.  The  islands,  some  seven  miles- 
to  the  north,  are  the  Skerries,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse  ;  and 
when  the  Government  bouglit  the  dues  they  gave  the  owner,  a 
Mr.  Jones,  £444,984  for  them. 
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TO    THE    STACKS    AND     HOLYHEAD     MOUNTAIN. 

But  the  South  Stack  will  be  the  chief  attraction  for  visitors,, 
who  can  reach  it  by  boat  if  they  choose,  and  in  doing  so  they 
will  pass  the  North  Stack,  where  the  rocks  and  caverns  make 
up  a  most  impressive  scene.  One  of  the  caves,  which  has  an 
arch  70  feet  in  height,  is  called  the  Parliament  House,  because 
of  the  noise  the  birds  make  in  entering  it !  If  you  wish  to  visit 
these  caverns  you  must  go  by  sea  in  calm  weather ;  but  the 
South  Stack  is  accessible  by  land,  and  you  can  drive  to  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  lighthouse.  The  distance  from  Holyhead 
is  three  miles  and  a  half  by  driving  road.  We  pass  the  Royal 
Hotel,  go  up  Market  Street  and  Thomas  Street  until  we  reach, 
on  our  left,  the  British  School,  round  the  corner  of  which  we 
must  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  road.  We  soon  pass 
through  a  hamlet,  and  at  the  end  keep  to  the  right  of  a  chapel. 
[From  here  Holyhead  Mountain  could  be  ascended,  and  the 
walk,  much  preferable- to  the  road,  continued  over  the  hill  to- 
the  South  Stack.]  Keeping  along  the  road,  in  a  couple  of  miles 
or  more  from  the  British  School,  we  reach  a  reservoir,  near  the 
coast,  where  the  road  divides.  Here  we  follow  the  road  sharp  to- 
the  right,  by  the  telegraph  posts,  which  run  from  the  town  to 
the  lighthouse.  From  the  road  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
a  door,  where  the  visitor  rings  a  bell,  and  is  admitted  to  the 

South  Stack. 

We  cannot  improve  upon  Cliffe's  yivid  description  of  the  South  Stack. 
*' At  first  you  feel  disappointed,  and  it  is  not  until  you  descend  that  you 
become  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery.  At  the  foot  of  the  for- 
midable stairs,  380  in  number,  you  arrive  at  the  entrance  to  a  light 
Suspension  Bridge.  For  some  years  after  the  lighthouse  was  erected  (1809) 
the  only  means  of  access  across  the  chasm  was  by  a  rope  and  a  basket ; 
then  a  bridge  of  ropes  was  made ;  but  the  risk  was  so  great  that  a  chain 
bridge  became  necessary.  After  crossing  the  bridge,  you  can  descend  to 
look  at  a  vast  fissure  in  the  islet ;  and  wonder,  if  the  day  be  stormy,  how 
the  boats  fared  that  conveyed  the  materials  for  the  lighthouse  to  that 
rugged  and  perilous  spot,  where  the  surge  of  the  sea  is  awe-inspiring.  The 
sea  in  S.  W.  gales  often  dashes  over  the  dwellings  of  the  lightkeepers,  when- 
the  scene  is  truly  sublime.  This  coast  is  the  resort,  in  the  breeding  season, 
of  innumerable  sea  birds- -especially  gulls,  razor-bills,  cormorants,  and 
guillemots,  but  there  are  no  puffins ;  peregrine  falcons  breed  in  the  loftiest 
cra^.  No  one,  by  order  of  Government,  is  allowed  to  shoot  the  sea  birds, 
as  in  foggy  weather  they  are  invaluable  to  steamers  and  shipping,  being  in- 
stantly attracted  round  a  vessel,  or  induced  to  fly  up  screaming,  by  the 
firing  of  a  gun ;  poor  Captain  Skinner's  mail  packet  was  once  saveKl  in  thi* 
way.  The  oirds  deposit  their  eggs  in  vast  numbers  on  the  south  side  of  the 
South  Stack  Bock,  and  are  then  exceedingly  tame.  The  late  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  his  work  on  Birds,  states  tb^t  the  gulls  all  instinctively 
assemble  here  on  the  same  night,  on  or  about  the  10th  of  February,  when 
they  make  a  great  noise ;  and  nearly  all  retire  on  the  same  day,  about  th» 
12^  of  August" 

To  this  we  may  add  that  July  is  a  good  time  to  visit  tha- 
Stacks,  when  the  young  birds,  in  some  places,  literally  cover 
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the  rocks,  and  the  noise  is  most  remarkable.  Visitors  are 
«hown  over  the  lighthouse,  from  which,  in  clear  weather, 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man  are  seen.  The  house  contains  a 
<t>ell,  rung,  by  means  of  an  eneine,  in  fog^y  weather,  and  there 
is  also  a  **  fog  lantern  "  on  the  rock.  We  may  return  over 
Holyhead  Mountain  (709  feet),  gaining  a  view  of  wondrous 
extent  and  beauty — ^Ireland  on  one  side,  if  the  day  is  clear,  and 
Snowdonia  on  the  other.  There  are  traces  of  an  ancient  forti- 
fication on  the  hill. 

Another  route  to  the  South  Stack,  by  which  the  breakwater 
■and  the  North  Stack  can  be  approached,  may  be  recommended. 
Having  left  the  station,  turn  to  the  right  and  visit  the  Church  ; 
then  keep  on  through  the  town  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  and 
the  breakwater.  From  the  entrance  to  the  Breakuniter  follow  a 
^tramway  towards  some  quarries,  near  them  go  across  to  a  path 
which  runs  up  the  hill  and  at  the  top  take  the  path  nearest  the 
sea,  and  presently  descend  to  the  North  Stack,  and  a  white  house, 
where  in  foggy  weather  guns  are  constantly  fired  to  warn  ships 
^off  this  dangerous  coast.  '*  Parliament  House,**  mentioned 
above,  is  to  the  left  of  the  little  building.  If,  instead  of  de- 
scending to  the  North  Stack,  you  had  kept  up  hill  you  would 
<have  soon  reached  the  Old  Telegraph  Station,  and  from  there 
the  summit  of  the  hill  is  easily  ascended.  Walking  on  from 
the  Old  Telegraph  to  the  right  of  the  summit,  after  descending 
to  a  level  part  of  the  hill  you  can  keep  near  the  cliffs  for  awhile 
for  a  better  view,  but  soon  a  turn  to  the  left  should  be  taken, 
and  you  pass  to  the  left  of  a  sheet  of  water  and  join  t^e  moun- 
tain road.  Then  take  a  turn  to  the  right,  which  will  lead  into 
-the  road  near  the  descent  to  the  lighthouse. 

The  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  South  Stack  is  worth  seeing — 
with  great  precipices,  caverns,  and  arches.  A  walk  of  about 
four  miles  southwards  leads  past  Porth-y-Gwyddel  and  Pen- 
rhyn  Mawr  to  Perth  Dafarch  (less  than  2  miles  by  direct  road 
from  Holyhead),  where  the  late  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley's  excava- 
tions brought  to  light  dwellings  of  great  antiquity,  cinerary 
'urns,  Samian  ware,  and  an  intaglio,  said  to  be  one  of  three 
that  have  been  found  in  North  Wales.  Mr.  Stanley  also  dis- 
eovered  ''a  considerable  village*'  of  more  than  fifty  ancient 
habitations  (cyttiau),  which  can  be  found,  to  the  north  of  the 
Toad,  near  a  gate,  between  the  South  Stack  and  the  point 
where  the  road  bends  left  for  Holyhead. 


<5aetwen  Junction  to  Hmlwcb  an5  JBuU  SJai?* 

FROM  OaerwenJunctioTif  the  next  station  to  Llanfair,  a  railway 
runs  across  Anglesey  to  Amlwch.     About  one  mile  and  a 
iialf  from  Gaerwen,  P14s  Berw,  an  ancient  house  with  a  tower. 
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is  seen  on  the  left ;  we  pass  through  Llangefni ^  and  then,  as  we- 
run  on  to  Ltanerchymedd  (famous  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff)^ 
the  ^ew  of  Snowdonia  is  particularly  fine. 

At  Clorach,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  east  of  Llanerchymedd' 
station,  were  the  two  wells  mentioned  in  Matthew  Arnold's  sonnet  :— 

In  the  bare  midst  of  Anglesey  they  show 
Two  springs  which  close  by  one  another  play, 
And  *  Thirteen  hundred  years  agone/  they  say, 
'  Two  saints  met  often  where  these  waters  flow.' 

"Seiriol  the  Bright"  was  one  of  them  whose  name  we  have  mentioned' 
in  connection  with  Penmon  and  Puffin  Island ;  the  other  '*  Cybi  the  Dark," 
who  has  given  his  name  to  Holyhead  (Gaer  OybiX  The  story  is  that  every  day 
they  journeyed  from  Penmon  and  Holyhead  to  meet  at  these  wells,  and  thatf 
Cybi,havinghis  face  alwaysexposed  tothesun,becamedark.  while  Seiriol  walk- 
ing with  the  sun  at  his  back,  preserved  his  fair  countenance.  Arnold  in  this 
respect  has  reversed  the  story,  but  his  poem  %vill  help  to  preserve  a  decaying 
legend.  One  of  the  wells  was  filled  up  with  masonry  about  fifty  years  ago, 
when  a  new  bridge  was  erected ;  the  other  is  still  in  use.  To  these  springs, 
which  retained  the  names  of  Ffynon  Seiriol,  and  Ffynon  Gybi,  in  years  not 
very  long  gone  by  people  resorted  for  the  cure  of  their  diseases. 

Beyond  Llanerchymedd,  close  to  us  on  the  right,  is  Llwyd"- 
iarth  Park,  where  one  of  the  many  Arthur's  Quoits  is  to  be 
found ;  further  on,  a  few  miles  to  the  left,  is  the  church  of 
Llanbabo,  which  contains  a  remarkable  sculptured  slab  with 
the  figure  of  St.  Pabo.  We  notice  the  erect  stones  here  and  there 
as  we  travel  along  the  Central  Anglesey  line,  and  finally  see 
Psurys  Mountain  to  the  right  before  we  reach  Anilwch, 

Parys  Mountain  is  named  after  Robert  Parys,  Chamberlain  of  North 
Wales  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.     A  wonderful  mountain  it  has  been  for 
minerals,  and  it  will  always  be  associated  in  the  district  with  a  host  of' 
"  claimants"  of  the  name  of  Eraser,  whose  history  is  told  in  Hone's  TaUe 
Book.  The  *'  rightful  heir  "  to  Lord  Lovat,  who  was  beheaded  in  1745,  turns- 
up  periodically  even  now,  tracing  his  descent  from  his  lordship's  '*  only 
brother,"  Simon  Fraser,  who  had  to  flee  his  native  country  because,  being 
insulted  by  a  family  foe  at  a  wedding  party,  he  in  a  moment  of  rage,  slew 
his  adversary.    He  took  refuge,  so  the  story  goes,  in  the  Parys  mines,  and 
afterwards  married  and  had  one  son,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  claimants,  and- 
this  son  was  called  Lord  Lovat  by  the  miners. 

BvU  Bay,  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Amlwch,  aspires  to> 
become  a  watering-place  and  has  an  hotel.  The  sea  runs  up  in 
curious  little  coves  between  the  rocks,  which  here  are  of  no- 
great  height.  A  road  runs  on  to  Borthwen,  where  there  is  an 
arch,  roughly  Gothic  in  shape,  in  an  isolated  rock  at  the  south- 
west oornei^  but  works  axe  in  progress  which  may  destroy  the 
arch.  From  here  the  pedestrian  can  make  his  way  past  Hell's 
Mouth  (not  so  terrible  a  place  as  it  sounds !)  and  Llanbadrig 
Church,  which  stands  near  the  margin  of  the  cliffs,  to  Gemmae^ 
Bay,  four  miles  bv  road  from  Amlwch.  There  are  a  tew 
lodging-houses  on  tnis  pleasant  little  bay. 
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SKOWDONIA  may  be  approached  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Railway,  vi^  Llandudno  Junction  and  Bettws-y- 
Coed,  vi^  Bangor,  Bethesda,  and  Nant  Francon,  or  vi4  Carnar- 
Ton  and  Llanberis  ;  by  the  Great  Western,  vi&  Bala  and 
Festiniog ;  or  by  the  dambrian  from  Whitchurch,  Oswestry, 
and  Welshpool,  vi4  Portmadoc.  Another  line,  called  the  North 
Wales  Narrow  Gauge  Railway,  runs  from  Carnarvon  to  Rhyd- 
du,  from  which  is  made  the  shortest  ascent  of  Snowdon.  We 
adopt  the  title  of  "  Snowdon  Ranger  "  at  the  head  of  this 
chapter  as  the  one  which  best  expresses  our  purpose  in  writing, 
and  may  remark  that  in  times  gone  by  it  has  given  a  name  to 
an  experienced  guide,  a  well-known  hotel,  and  a  well-appointed 
•coach.  And  before  we  start  let  us  quote  that  prince  of  pure 
jesters,  Mr.  Punchy  in  his  estimate  of  Whales  and  Welshmen, 
written  after  a  trip  through  the  districts  which  we  are  about  to 
describe. 

THE    EDITOR    OF    PUNCH'S    EXPEBIBN^CE    OF    WALES. 


Taffy  is  a  Welshman  : 

Taffy's  not  a  thief ; 
Taffy's  mutton's  very  good,  • 

Not  so  good  his  beef : 
I  went  to  Taffy's  house, 

Several  thin^rs  I  saw, 
•Cleanliness  and  codliness, 

Obedience  to  the  law. 
If  Taffy  rides  to  my  house, 

Or  unto  Pat's  doth  swim, 
I  think  my  Taffy  will  remark 

That  we  might  learn  of  him. 
He  does  not  drink,  my  Taffy, 

(Not  leastwise  as  a  rule) ; 
He  goes  to  chapel  regular, 

And  sends  his  boys  to  school ; 
He  dresses  well  on  Sunday, 

His  family  the  like  ; 
He's  not  too  fond  of  over-work, 

But  seldom  cares  to  strike ; 
He  never  lurks  behind  a  hedge 

To  pay  his  rent  with  slugs. 
ITp  craggy  hills  of  steep  incline 

His  garden  mould  he  lugs  ; 
And  there  he  grows  his  garden, 

His  cabbages  and  leeks ; 
His  kids  get  green-meat  in  their 
mouths. 

And  roses  in  their  cheeks. 
Taffy  is  a  Welshman, 

And  glories  in  the  name, 


To  laugh  at  which  ei\Joyment 

Appears  to  me  a  shame. 
Vou  compliment  the  Scotchman 

Who  talks  of  Bruce  and  Bums  ; 
You  tolerate  the  Irishman 

Who  vaunts  ancestral  Kerns  ; 
You're  nuts  on  your  own  pedigree. 

Won't  call  it  English,  fair, 
But  prate  of  **  Anglo-Saxons," 

Till  reviewers  nearly  swear. 
Why  shouldn't  gallant  Taffy 

Have  his  relics  and  his  bones, 
Llewelyns  and  Cadwallos, 

And  G  riff yevaiy  ones  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  the  question 

Whether  Taffy's  mother-tongue 
Wasn't  quite  a  fine  old  language 

When  all  of  ours  were  young. 
He  says  he  has  good  poet.<<. 

Leave  him  his  own  opinion : 
You  like  obscure  old  ballads. 

And  Taffy  likes  Englynion. 
Pray  are  not  "moel,"  "afon," 

And  "Morwyns"  (pretty  roeues), 
At  least  as  good  as  'Shirks'^  and 
"  braes," 

"Mavoumeens,"  "ArrahPogue^?" 
By  all  Nantfrancon's  Beavers, 

Of  the  pre-historic  age ; 
By  Aberglaslyn's  hoary  bridge, 

And  the  Swallow's  roaring  rage  ; 
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By  the  trout  of  Capel  Gurig, 

By  Carnarvon's  Eagled  Tower, 
The  smile  of  placid  T^-y-bwlch, 

And  the  frown  of  Penmaenmawr  ; 
By  yon  lonely  Puffin  Island, 
,vAnd  the  monster  head  of  Orme, 
The  Castle  of  the  Beauteous  Marsh, 

Llanberis,  Pass  of  Storm  ; 
By  the  magic  Bridge  of  Bangor, 

Hung  awful  in  the  sky. 
By  the  grave  at  sweet  Beddgelert, 

Where  the  Martyr-hound  aoth  lie ; 


By  the  lightnings  that  on  Snowdon 

Qlint,  the  jewels  of  his  crown, 
Stand  up,  brave  Taffy,  for  thy  right, 

And  never  be  put  down. 
If  all  Victoria's  subjects 

Were  half  as  good  as  thou, 
Victoria's  subjects  would  kick  up 

.Uncommon  little  row. 
And  Punchy  Incarnate  Justice, 

Intends  henceforth  to  lick 
All  who  shall  scorn  or  sneer  at  you, 

You  jolly  little  Brick  1 


The  late  Mr.  Shirley  Brooks — for  it  was  he  who  wrote  the 
lines — was  a  true  lover  of  Welsh  scenery,  and  left  a  record  of 
his  visit  in  more  than  one  hotel-visitors'  book.  Carnarvon, 
with  its  Eagled  Tower,  which  Mr.  Brooks  mentions,  may  be 
called  the  capital  of  Snowdonia,  and  must  be  described  before 
we  begin  our  journeys. 


Carnar\>on^ 

EXCURSIONS       AND       DISTANCES. 

By  Sea. — Steamboat  along  the  Straits,  Ac. 

By  Road. — Uanberis,  7jr  m.,  Pen-y-pass,  13,  Penygwryd,  14, 
Capel  Curig,  18,  Bettws-y-Coed,  23^,  Nant  Mill,  6^,  Snowdontftaager, 
7i,  Beddgelert,  13,  Dinas  Dinlle,  about  6,  Clynnog,  about  9^,  Llan- 
aelhaiam  (for  the  Rivals),  131,  Pwllheli,  20. 

By  RaU.—PontrhythaUty  b  m.,  Cwm-y-glo,  7,  LUnberiit  9  (for 
Snowdon,  6,  up  the  Pass  to  Pen-y-pass,  b\,  Penygwryd,  6.^-,  Capel 
Curig,  10^,  Bettws-y-Coed,  16,  Beddgelert,  1H>  Bhyd-du,  18.^),  Bettm 
QarmoUy  8  (for  Nant  Mill),  Snowdon  Ranger  (on  Llyn  Cwellyn),  11, 
Rhyd-dUy  13  (shortest  ascent  of  Snowdon  and  4  m.  from  Bedd- 
gelert, and  5^  from  Aberglaslyn),  Dinas^  4,  Groesjony  5  (for  Dinas 
Dinlle,  about  3),  Penygroes.  7  (for  Clynnog,  about  6),  NantlUt  9  (6 
from  Ehyd-du),  PtaUheli^  23,  Menai  Bridge,  S^  Bangor^  9.  [For 
longer  distances  on  the  London  and  North  Western  Railway  see 
Bangor.] 

CARNARVON,  an  ancient  town  with  between  ten  and  eleven 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  for  its  chief  attraction  its  famous 
Castle,  which  is  six  or  seven  minutes'  walk  from  the  station. 
Reaching  the  Bangor  road,  turn  to  the  right,  and  keep  straight 
on  to  the  Square,  where  the  Castle  is  seen  on  the  right.  The 
charge  for  admission  is  fourpence. 

The  Castle  is  pronounced  oy  the  most  compet^^nt  authorities 
to  be,  with  the  exception  of  Alnwick,  **  the  finest  castle  in  Great 
Britain."  It  covers  Detween  two  and  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
presents  from  all  points  features  of  singular  majesty  and  beauty, 
especially  the  Eagle  tower,  which  has  three  tall  and  graceful 
turrets.      A  good  deal  of  judicious  reparation  has  been  done  to 
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this  castle  by  the  Government  and  the  deputy-constable,  Sir 
Llewelyn  Turner. 

A  fortification  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  here  shortly  after  the- 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had,  after 
much  fighting,  succeed^  in  temporarily  dethroning  the  Welsh  monarchy 
and  in  nominally  possessing  himself  of  the  bulk  of  North  Wales.    The  mag- 
nificent fortress,  the  ruins  of  which  so  many  thousands  of  people   risit 
eyery  year,  was  built,  or  rather  begun  by   Edward  L,  after  he    con- 
querod  the  country.    Nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  tourists  who  Tiait  the- 
spot  seem  to  be  quite  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  first  Prince  of  Wales 
— who  became  Edward  II. — was  bom  in  a  miserable  little  room  in  the 
Eagle  Tower,  but  the  old  story  has  been  exploded.   Though  none  doubt 
that  the  birth  took  place  in  Carnarvon  town,  as  to  the  tower,  so  far  froia 
beinp;  born  in  it,  the  Prince  built  it  1    The  editor  of  Notes  and  Q^eriu, 
writmg  in  1873,  said :— "  The  EaCgle  Tower  was  not  built  till  long  after  the 
Prince  was  born,  And  he  was  not  created  Piince  of  Wades  till  he  was  in  hia 
eighteenth  year ;"  and  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Doran  contradicted  another 
popular  error.    "It  has  been  aflSrmed,  on  authority,  that  the  castle  wa» 
built  in  one  year ;  and  that  the  Ea^le  Tower  was  named  from  a  now  shape- 
less figure  of  an  Eagle,  brought,  it  is  alleged,  from  the  ruins  of  Segontium ; 
but  an  eagle  was  one  of  Edward's  crests."  Three  eagles,  we  should  remark,, 
were  the  arms  of  Prince  Owain  Gwynedd,  and  are  used  now  for  the  town  of' 
Oamarvon.    The  castle  has  much  the  same  history  as  many  other  Welsb' 
fortresses.      It  was  besieged  by  Glyndwr  in  the  15th  century,  and  the- 
Parliamentary  army  in  the  17th ;  but  it  happily  escaped  destruction,  and 
remained  to  show  us  what  a  noble  structure  our  ancestors  could  raise. 

Over  the  gateway  is  a  statue,  of  Edward  I.,  say  some  writers^ 
but  probably  of  Edward  II.  ;  and  in  entering,  the  visitor 
will  notice  the  marks  of  the  portcullises.  Turning  to  the- 
right,  inside  the  castle,  we  face  the  Eagle  Tower  and  the  state 
apartments,  on  the  west,  but  there  is  not  much  to  see  in  the  in- 
terior.  The  Ea^le  Tower  can  be  ascended,  and  other  parts  of 
the  castle  may  l>e  explored.  At  the  east  end  is  the  Queen's^ 
Gateway — a  gateway  no  longer. 

Leaving  the  castle  and  turning  to  the  left,  we  reach  the 
esplanade,  and  can  explore  the  walls  of  the  town,  passing  several 
towers,  which  have  been  adapted  to  modern  purposes.  For  a 
view  Twt  Hill,  on  the  left  of  the  Bangor  road,  as  we  walk, 
from  the  station,  may  be  ascended,  and  near  T^vt  Hill  is  the 
large  Eisteddfod  Pavilion,  which  can  accommodate  an  audience 
of  several  thousands.  Carnarvon  also  possesses  a  free  reading 
room  and  a  pleasant  recreation  ground.  It  is  a  good  centre  for 
excursions  by  land  or  water,  and  is  provided  with  comfortable 
hotels  and  lodging-houses.  There  is  free  fishing  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  district. 

Antiquaries  will  visit  the  remains  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Segontium.  From  the  castle  gateway,  walk  straight  across  the 
Square  and  along  Pool  street  which  leisMis  out  of  it,  and  take  the 
right  branch  where  the  street  forks.  In  six  or  seven  minutes 
from  the  Square  you  reach  Segontium  Road.  Turn  down  ii^ 
(to  the  right)  and  soon,  on  the  left^  see  the  Roman  wall  at  rights- 
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angles  to  the  street.  ReturDing  along  Se^ontium  Road,  and* 
following  the  road  by  which  you  came  from  tne  town,  you  reach 
a  ginger-beer  maker's  house  on  the  right,  and  passing  down  the 
garden  (with  permission)  to  the  workshop,  find  one  of  the  walls 
IS  composed  of  the  old  Roman  masonry.  A  little  further  along 
this  Beddgelert  road,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  i» 
Llanbeblig  Church,  with  stepped  battlements.  Another  object 
of  interest  to  the  antiquary  is  Dinas  Dinlle,  about  six  miles  from 
Carnarvon,  and  about  three  from  Groeslon  station,  a  large  forti- 
fied post  on  the  sea  shore,  near  Llandwrog,  on  the  way  to- 
Clynnog  (about  9}  miles),  notable  for  its  interesting  church- 
and  cromlech  [page  99].  The  visitor  in  search  of  other  an- 
tiquities can  cross  the  Straits  by  ferry  to  Anglesey,  where 
ancient  remains  abound. 

The  first  Snowdonian  journey  which  we  propose  to  take  is 
through  Llanberis,  up  the  Pass  to  Penygwryd,  and  round  by 
Capel  Curig  and  Nant  Francon  to  Bethe^a  and  Bangor.  We 
shall  afterwards  start  again  from  Carnarvon  for  Beddgelert* 

CARNARVON    TO    LLANBERIS    BY    RAIL. 

From  Carnarvon  to  Llanberis  is  a  journey  of  nine  miles,  with 
beautiful  views  of  glen  and  mountain.  Leaving  the  town  the 
line  reaches  the  bank  of  the  Seiont  river,  wnich  is  crossed 
several  times,  and  makes  lovely  pictures  from  the  carriage 
window.  The  train  runs  near  the  river  all  the  way  to 
Llyn  Padam.  Not  long  after  starting,  Snowdon  is  seen 
to  the  right  of  Moel  Eilio,  the  mountain  which  rises  pro- 
minently on  the  right  of  the  line,  and  presently  conceals 
Bnowdon  from  view,  but  it  is  again  seen  on  the  left  of  Eilio. 
Pont  Rug  and  Pont  Rhythallt  stations  are  passed,  and  here  we 
are  near  several  ancient  fortified  posts,  Dinas  IHnorwig  and 
Dinas  Mawr,  on  the  north  of  the  line,  Caer  Carreg-y-fran  on  the 
south.  At  Gwm-y-glo  Snowdon  is  well  in  view  ;  then  the  train 
passes  through  a  tunnel,  and  Llyn  Padam  is  reached.  Along 
the  lake,  for  two  miles,  we  quickly  travel  to  Llanberis,  with 
Dolbadarn  Castle  and  the  Fass  in  front,  Snowdon  on  the 
right,  Elidyr  Fawr,  scarred  with  slate  quarries,  on  the  left. 


XIanberiB. 

EXCURSIONS       AND       DISTANCES. 

Summit  of  Snowdon,  about  6  m.,  or  3  hours,  Snowdon  Banger 
(mountain  walkX  4  m.,  Camanron  (byroad),  7^, Bangor,  yi&  Pentir, 
about  8,  Bethesda  (over  the  hill),  between  7  and  8,  Old  Llanberii 
Church,  nearly  2^,  **  Cromlech  Stone '.'  (half-way  up  the  Paas),  4,  Gorph- 
wysfa  or  Peo-y-pan  (at  the  head  of  the  Pass,  where  the  way  turns  off 
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▼14  Llyn  Llydaw  and  Olaslyn  to  summit  of  Snowdon),6^»Llyii  Uydair 
<cu  can  be  taken),  7,  Summit  of  Snowdon  (by  tMs  route),  aboni 
9k,  Penygwryd,  6^.  liyn  Gwynant,  lU,  Beddgelert,  14^,  Bhyd-da 
teiilway  station),  18^,  Capel  Curig,  10^,  Bettws-y-coed,  16,  Uyn 
Ogwen  Ck>ttage  (by  road),  15},  over  the  hills  by  Twll-du  and  Llyn 
I(rval,  between  7  and  8,  ascent  of  Elidyr  Eawr,  2i«3  hours.  Gam, 
3  hours,  Moel  Eilio,  1^  hour,  Summit  of  SnowdonoTer  Eilio,  5hoiira. 

?T  LANBERIS  has  been  called  the  Chamouny  of  Wales,  becaos* 
Lj  from  it  more  tourists  ascend  the  local  monarch  of  moun- 
-tains  than  from  any  other  point.  But  many  make  Llanberis 
their  halting  place  who  never  ascend  Snowdon  at  all ;  and  the 
country  around  is  full  of  attractions.  The  railway  lands  us  be- 
tween the  lakes  :  Llyn  Padarn  and  Llyn  Peris.  The  Carnarvon 
road  runs  near  the  side  of  the  lakes,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
.and  then  keeps  almost  straight  on  through  Old  Llanberis,  which 
•is  two  miles  and  a  half  away,  and  up  the  Pass ;  for  the  railway- 
'Village  is  modern,  though  it  is  this  which  we  always  mean 
when  we  write  of  Llanberis.  Coaches,  by  which  Penygwryd, 
Beddgelert,  Capel  Curi^,  Bettws*y-Coed,  and  Bethesda  can  he 
reached,  meet  some  of  tlie  trains.  There  are  several  good  hotels 
and  a  number  of  lodging-houses,  and  the  village  has  ^rown  to 
l>e  one  of  considerable  size.  Boating  can  be  enjoyea  on  Llyn 
Padarn  ;  and  the  angler  may  fish  from  Carnarvon  up  the  Seiont, 
the  lakes,  and  the  stream  in  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.  Licences 
if  or  char  and  trout  cost  5s.  for  the  season ;  salmon,  20s. 

.Llyn  Peris,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Llyn  Padarn, 
tind  about  a  mile  in  length,  ia  a  much  more  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  but  the  quarrying  of  the  rocks  is  disfiguring  the  face  of 
nature  and  gradually  filling  up  the  lake.  The  quarries  can  be 
visited  by  turning  to  the  left  on  the  Carnarvon  road,  and  to  the 

rleft  again  just  before  the  Victoria  Hotel  is  reached  ;  and  a  man 
MiU  generally  be  found  waiting  by  the  offices  to  conduct  strangers 

>  over  the  works.     To  see  the  beauties  of  Llyn  Peris,  the  steep 

.  path  which  ascends  the  hill  from  near  the  entrance  to  the 
quarries  should  be  climbed  ;  it  is  the  way  to  Elidyr,  as  we  show 

:  in  our  Mountain  Ascents.    Readers  of  Tennyson  will  remember 

L^Llanberis  in  the  "Golden  Year,"  and  how 

Wecrost 
Between  the  lakes,  and  clamber'd  half-way  up 

The  counter  side 

and,  high  above,  I  heard  them  blast 

The  steep  slate-quarry,  and  the  groEtt  echo  flap 
And  buffet  round  the  hills  from  bluff  to  bluff. 

The  ruins  of  Dolbadarn  Castle,  which  are  on  our  right  as  we 
'^o  to  the  quarries,  overlook  Llyn  Peris,  and  no  very  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination  would  turn  Uie  (^[uarries  opposite, 
after  the  horn  has  sounded  for  blasting  (withm  a  few  minutee 
of  each  hour),  into  a  fort  doing  its  best  to  get  rid  of  the  solitary- 
tower  which  remains  of  that  ancient  stronghold. 
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The  castle  has  done  its  part  in  history  from  the  time  of  Maelgwn 
't^wynedd  downwards ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  L  a  Welsh  garrison  de^ 
■fended  themselves  there  against  the  English.  Of  course,  Dolbadam  has  its 
4^;end,  which  tells  us  that  the  fairest  lady  of  all  Cambria  once  dwelt  here ; 
-and  it  only  adds  one  more  version  of  the  old,  old  story  of  a  lady,  in  love,  but 
not  with  the  object  of  her  father's  choice.  The  fair  Margaret  preferred 
William  of  Montgomery;  the  father,  Hector  of  Marchlyn  Mawr;  the 
-maiden's  choice  was  all  that  a  maiden's  heart  could  sigh  for ;  the  father's 
was  the  a4)oining  landowner.  Both  the  swains  were  allowed  to  come  a- 
courting,  and  both  were  received  with  smiles— the  one  from  the  child  and 
the  other  from  the  parent.  Just  about  this  time  a  tournament  was  to  be 
lield  at  the  castle,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  rival  knights  were  to  decide 
the  fate  of  the  young  lady  by  force  of  arms ;  and  it  was  agreed  between 
them  that  the  one  who  came  to  grief  in  the  encounter  should  present  to  the 
■other  a  steed  on  which  to  convey  the  lady  to  church  on  her  wedding 
day.  Hector,  doubtful  of  the  issue,  and  the  "  villain  of  the  piece,"  con- 
sulted a  witch  high  up  in  the  mountains,  and  arranged  with  her  that  if  he 
was  second-best  in  the  lists,  the  devil  was  to  provide  him  with  a  palfrey  to 
present  to  the  conqueror  for  the  lady's  riding.  We  need  scarcely  say  that 
Montgomery  was  the  victor,  and  as  Hector  fell  a  milk-white  palfrey  of 
wondrous  beauty  galloped  into  the  arena.  This  was  the  demon-steed.  The 
wedding  day  speeaily  arrived,  and  the  lady,  attended  by  a  host  of  armed 
•knights,  rode  the  palfrey.  At  the  right  was  the  bridegroom,  and  on  her  left 
the  discomfited  Hector.  Just  as  the  church  was  reached  the  horse  be- 
came restive,  and^he  sight  of  a  cross  on  the  church  gates  caused  it  to  start 
at  full  speed  away  from  the  throng,  with  the  bride  on  its  back.  At  once  a 
hundrea  knights  gave  chase,  but  they  were  nowhere  in  the  hunt,  and  soon 
only  WiUiam  of  Montgomery  remained.  Hours  of  hard  riding  at  a  tremen- 
dous pace  ensued,  and  just  as  the  enchanted  palfrey  reached  the  steep  side 
oi  Penmaenmawr  the  bridegroom  got  alongside  on  his  horse,  and  clasped 
the  lady  round  the  waist.  But  it  was  too  late,  and  with  one  loud  scream 
from  the  latter  the  horses  and  their  riders  plunged  into  the  abyss  I 

Llanberis  has  a  waterfall  (Ceunant  Mawr)  close  to  the  village^ 
Reaching  the  Carnarvon  road  from  the  station,  \yasB  up  a  lane  to 
the  left  of  the  church,  presently  bend  to  the  left  through  agate, 
and  follow  a  footpath.  In  two  or  three  minutes  turn  to  the 
right  by  a  house,  and  almost  immediately  a  path  on  the  left 
leads  by  the  side  of  the  stream  to  the  fall.  Another  way  to  the 
-fall  turns  to  the  right  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  v  ictoria 
Hotel,  and  this  is  the  way  to  Snowdon.  In  a  few  minutes,  and 
just  before  reaching  a  wood,  turn  to  the  right  again,  cross  the 
stream,  and  reach  the  turning  to  the  faU  mentioned  above. 
At  the  foot  of  the  fall  a  path  ascends  on  the  right.  At  the  top 
of  the  ravine  turn  to  the  left ;  a  plank  will  be  found  crossing 
the  stream,  and  thus  you  will  come  to  the  Snowdon  pony-path. 
But  the  plank  is  sometimes  drawn  up  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  and  the  house  where  the  *'  toll-taker  "  lives  is  scarcely 
-within  hailing  distance. 

ACROSS    THE    HILLS    TO    THB    SNOWDON    RANQER. 

At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  reached  by  the  path  from  the 
4>ottom  of  the  fall,  as  described  in  the  last  para^aph,  are  two 
xoads  within  a  few  yards  of  one  another.    Take  the  one  further 
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from  the  ravine  which  runs  up  towards  a  little  group  of  houseB^ 
Passing  to  the  left  of  them,  you  reach  a  lane  and  then 
turn  to  the  left.  The  route  follows  the  course  of  the  stream- 
which  makes  the  fall  (a  little  distance  from  it),  crosses  another 
stream  (from  Llyn  Dwythwch),  still  keeps  near  the  first  stream, 
and  after  awhile  ascends  the  slopes  of  Moel  Goch — a  weU 
defined  pathway — and  when  the  summit,  Bwlch-y-Maeseiom,  is 
crossed,  it  is  the  left  of  two  gates,  which  are  there  seen,  that 
has  to  be  passed  through.  Some  distance  down,  the  path  from 
Snowdon  to  the  Snowdon  Ranger  is  struck,  and,  turning 
along  it,  to  the  right,  that  hostelry  will  be  reached.  The  walk 
is  an  invigorating  one,  with  grand  views  on  both  sides  of  the- 
ridge :  the  lakes  on  the  Snowdon  Ranger  side  are  Llyn  Cwellyn, 
Llyn  Dywarchen,  and  Llyn-y-Gader ;  Mynydd  Mawr  rises  boldly 
over  Llyn  Cwellyn,  and  the  Garnedd  Goch  range  on  the  other 
side  of  the  NantUe  Vale  (which  faces  us)  is  a  splendid  group  of 
hills.  The  distance  from  Llanberis  to  the  Snowdon  Ranger  is- 
four  miles.  ,  The  return  journey  can  be  accomplished  by  rail 
from  the  Snowdon  Ranger  station. 

• 

ACROSS    THE     HILLS    TO    THE     DEVIL'S     KITCHEN    AND 

LLYN    OQWEN. 

The  Elidyrs,  Y  Garn,  and  the  Glyders  beyond,  form  the  great 
mountain  wall  which  divides  the  pass  of  Llanberis  from  tho^ 
Pass  of  Nant  Francon  and  the  Ogwen  Valley.  We  shall  reach 
that  valley  by  a  circuitous  route,  but  the  nearest  and  finest  way 
(between  7  and  8  miles)  is  over  the  hills ;  and  it  includes  one  view 
which  is  surpassed  in  grandeur  nowhere  in  Wales.  If  we  are 
bound  for  the  Devil's  Kitchen  and  Llyn  Ogwen  we  walk  as  far 
as  Old  lAavheris  (2^  miles),  turn  left  along  a  road  a  few  yards 
past  the  church  and  follow  a  path  up  the  hill.  Bearing  left  at 
the  highest  cottage  a  very  steep  climb  begins  by  the  side  of  a- 
wall.  Presently  the  path  zig-zags,  still  in  the  same  direction, 
and  when  the  wall  begins  to  descend,  we  turn  to  the  right  by  a^ 
streamlet  and  cross  the  shoulder  of  Y  Garn.  During  our  arduous 
ascent  we  have,  no  doubt,  often  rested  to  enjoy  the  views  of 
Snowdon  and  the  valley,  but  now  we  are  approaching  a  still 
more  impressive  scene.  The  ridge  crossed,  we  bear  to  the  left 
for  awhile,  not  getting  too  much  down,  but  presently  cross  to- 
wards Glyder  Fawr,  which  we  see  on  the  other  side  of  this 
upland  valley,  and  reach  Llyn-y-Gwn  (the  Lake  of  Dogs),  the 
stream  from  which  will  lead  us  to  the  chasm  of  TwU-du,  the 
Devil's  Kitchen,  or  rather  to  the  rocks  above  it,  for  to 
descend  into  it  is  out  of  the  question,  unless  we  want  to  stop 
there  1  Having  looked  down  the  great  chasm,  let  us  rest  for 
awhile  on  the  rocks  to  the  right.  What  a  view  I  The  rocky 
pinnacles  of  Tryfan  and  the  great  precipices  of  the  Glyders  oiv 
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^he  right,  Y  Garn  on  the  left,  Llyn  Idwal  and  Llyn  Ogwea 
below,  and  Braich-du,  running  up  to  Carnedd  Dafydd,  beyond, 
compose  a  picture  of  loveliness  and  grandeur  which,  once  seen, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  [From  Llyn-y-Cwn  it  is  three-quarters 
of  an  hour's  climb  to  the  summit  of  Glyder  Fawr,  for  which, 
first  a  little  hollow  in  the  hill-side  has  to  be  followed,  and  then 
a  grassy  slope].  But  we  are  bound  for  Llyn  Ogwen.  And  let 
as  be  careful,  choosing  the  right  point  to  begin  the  descent.  A 
short  distance  to  the  right  of  Twll-du,  'rather  a  wide  opening 
between  the  rocks  will  be  found,  with  a  little  cairn  (unless  it  is 
removed  by  the  silly  p>eople  who  throw  down  the  guide-stones  on 
the  mountains  and  think  it  clever  !),  and  down  here  we  go,  and 
presently  wind  round  to  the  left  under  the  rock  in  the  direction 
of  Twll-du,  and  then  down  amid  huge  boulders  to  the  shores  of 
the  lake.  There  is  no  difficulty  or  danger  in  this  descent  for 
any  but  careless  persons  ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  not  be  attempted 
in  foggy  weather.  The  chief  thing  is  to  start  cautiously. 
Arrived  at  Llyn  Idwalj  the  driest  way  is  on  the  left  of  it,  and 
then  we  turn  to  the  right  at  the  end,  and  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  lake  find  a  track  running  down  to  Llyn  OgW6n. 

• 

Other  walks  from  Uanberia  need  not  be  desM?ribed  in  detail.  The  path 
which  ascends  from  near  the  entrance  to  the  Quarries  leads  (straight  on) 
into  the  road  to  Bethesda.  The  antiquary  will  find  several  interesting 
spots  to  visit — the  walled  fort,  Caer-carreg-y-fran,  near  Cwm-y-glo  station 
(which  we  have  passed  on  our  way  from  Carnarvon),  Dinas  Mawr  and  liys 
Dinorwig,  a  little  way  to  the  north  and  north-east  in  the  same  locality, 
IMnas  Dinorwig,  still  further  north,  near  Llanddeiniolen ;  and  a  Dinas  on 
the  hill  to  the  west  of  New  Llanberis — all  of  them  supposed  to  have  been 
origijiaJly  British  posts,  though  the  Romans  probably  made  use  of  some  of 
them  to  defend  the  road  from  Chester  to  Carnarvon.  The  ascent  of  Snow- 
don,  Moel  Eilio,  and  Elidyr  Fawr,  will  be  given  in  Mountain  Ascents. 

UP    LLANBERIS     PAS§    TO    PENYQWRYD. 

As  we  start  from  New  Llanberis  we  cast  a  farewell  glance  at 
the  outliers  of  Snowdon — ^hollow-breasted  Moel  Eino,  Moel 
'Goch,  and  curiously-shaped  Moel  Cynghorion,  and  then  pass 
along  the  shores  of  Llyn  Peris,  opposite  the  quarries.  Here,  if 
we  keep  a  good  look-out,  we  shall  see  the  glacier-marks  on  the 
large  smooth  rocks  lying  to  our  right,  close  to  the  road,  and 
opposite  an  octagonal,  nondescript  sort  of  castellated  tower, 
built,  we  believe,  for  an  office.  Tnese  glaciated  rocks  are  verv 
fully  described  by  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  in  his  interesting  book 
on  the  Old  Glaciers  of  Switzerland  and  North  Wales.  We  have 
them  in  other  passes  in  Wales,  but  nowhere  will  the  glacier 
theory  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.  They 
can  be  seen  in  perfection  by  ascending  the  side  of  the  Pass  ti) 
Cwm  Glas,  in  what  he  believes  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
glacier  valleys,  and  there  the  "moraine  heaps,  boulders,  and 
foches  moutonn^es''  are  more  plentifully  scattered  than  else- 
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where  in  the  district.  Of  coarse  we  must  not  confound  tlu 
smooth,  striated  boulders,  polished  and  grooved  by  the  moring; 
elacier,  with  the  masses  of  rock  that  are  periodically  falline^ 
from  the  effects  of  storm  and  weather,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the  road,  at  the  steepest  pull  in  the 
journey.  This  is  popularly  (but  erroneously)  called  "  The 
Cromlech  Stone,"  and  a  story  is  told  of  an  old  woman  who  for 
some  years  took  up  her  abode  in  the  cavity  formed  where  the 
larger  block  rested  on  others.  But  we  are  still  some  distance 
from  the  Cromlech  Stone. 

In  two  miles  and  a  half  we  reach  Old  Llanheria,  and  pass  the 
church  (on  our  right),  a  buildine  so  curious  before  it  was  restored 
that  one  writer  said  its  **  par^lel  could  not  be  pointed  out  in 
Europe  except  perhaps  in  some  of  the  more  remote  portions  of  the 
Bernese  Alps  or  the  Vaudois  country."     It  wsts  judiciously 
restored,   portions  of  the  old  structure— notably  a   singubu: 
15th  century  roof — ^being  retained,  and  is  still  an  interesting 
building.     Pennant  says  the  Well  of  St.  Peris  was  in  his  time 
attended  by  the  sybil  of  the  place,  who  divined  your  fortune  by 
the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a  little  fish  which  lurked 
in  some  of  its  holes.     We  are  now  fairly  in  the  Pom  of  ZAaiiberia, 
and  not  far  from  Old  Llanberis  reach  Gwastadnant  gate-house; 
The  fine  peak  on  the  left  is  Y  Gam  (3,107  feet),  and  before  us, 
on  the  same  side,  rises  Esgair  Felen,  a  shoulder  of  Glyder  Fawr. 
The  ascent  is  stiff  now,  and  the  Pass  grows  wilder.     About 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  New  Llanberis  a  house  called  Blaen-y- 
nant  is  on  our  right,  and  it  is  here  we  should  turn  aside  if  we 
ascended  to  Cwm  Glas,  the  fine  hollow  under  the  serrated  ridge 
of  Crib  Coch  and  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned and  shall  mention    again  in  our   Mountain  Ascents.. 
Soon  after  this  the  so-callea  Cromlech  Stone  is  passed,  and 
then  we  cross  Pont-y-Gromlech,  and  may  see  to  our  left,  on  the 
ridge  ahead,  a  large  boulder  perched  where  mortal  never  could 
have  placed  it,  and  where  no  war  of  the  elements  has  driven  it. 
This  forms  an  illustration  in  Professor  Ramsay's  book,  and  his 
artist  has,  perhaps,  made  rather  too  much  of  it,  but  it  is  a  good 
specimen  of  a  **  bloc  perch^"  (on  a  **roche  moutonn^")  left 
high  and  dry  where  the  ice  which  had  formed  part  of  the  great 
glacier  filling  up  the  valley  finally  melted  from  beneath  it. 

The  whole  of  the  Pass  may  be  seen  from  this  point — ^from  the 
top  down  to  Dolbadarn — and  a  wonderful  sight  it  is^  From 
here  over  a  mile  of  hard  climbing  will  bring  us  to  the  *'  Besting 
Place,"  properly  called  GorphwyafHf  but  accommodated  into- 
**  Pen-y-pii88**  tor  the  benefit  of  Englishmen.  The  road  for 
Snowdon  is  opposite  the  inn,  and  to  the  left  of  it  the  ascent  of 
the  Glyders  is  oegun.  Not  far  behind  the  house,  a  large  lake, 
Llyn  (5wm  Ffynnon,  lies,  the  resort  of  fishermen.  Leaving  Pen- 
y-pass,  we  look  back  with  admiration  at  the  wedge-shaped  Cril> 
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Goch,  and  soon  the  fine  precipices  of  Lliwedd,  another  part  of 
Snowdon,  reveal  themselves.  Our  onward  course  is  downwards^ 
and  we  lose  the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  and  look  along  a  wild  and 
bleak  valley  bearing  left— Nant  Gwryd— as  far  as  Capel  Curig: 
and  its  lakes,  with  Moel  Siabod,  in  all  its  grandeur,  to  the  right, 
and  the  Glyders  to  the  left.  Before  many  minutes  elapse  we 
see  Llyn  Gwynant  in  the  depths  to  our  right,,  and  the  road 
running  down  to  Beddgelert.  A  mile  from  Gorphwysfa  we 
reach  Penygwryd,  the  head  of  the  Gwrvd  Valley,  and  the 
site  of  an  hotel  which  is  mentioned  in  one  oi  Charles  ICing^ey'» 
novels. 


EXCURSIONS      AND      DISTANCES. 

By  Road.  —  Pen-y-pass,  1  m.,  Old  Llanberis,  4,  New  LlanbeT]» 
■tation,  6i,  Uyn  Llvdaw,  2^,  Glaslyn,  about  3j^,  Summit  of  Snowdon» 
6,  Llyn  Gwynant,  3,  Llyn-y-Ddinas,  5^,  Beddgelert,  8,  Pont  Aber< 
glaslyn,  9^,  Portmadoc  (nearest  walking  way),  15,  Bhyd-du  (rail- 
way station),  12,  Capel  Curig,  4,  Bettws-y-Coed,  9^,  Llyn  Ogwen 
Cottage,  by  road,  9,  orer  the  hill,  about  2  hours,  Bethesda  station, 
14  m.,  Dolwyddelan  (over  the  hills),  about  6^,  Roman  Bridge  station 
{over  the  hills),  5,  to  Bwlch  Rhiw  yr  Ychain,  alon^  Cribiau  and 
back  by  Bwlch  Ehediad,  about  6,  Glyder  Fawr,  2  hours,  Glyder 
Fach,  1^  hour,  Tryfan,  2^  hours,  Moel  Siabod,  2  hours,  Cynicht. 
3|  hours. 

PENYGWRYD  HOTEL  stands  on  high  ground  (970  feet),  an* 
being  situate  just  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  leading  to 
the  Pass  of  Llanberis,  Beddgelert,  and  Capel  Curig,  and  so  very 
near  to  the  finest  ascent  of  Snowdon,  it  is  pretty  generally 
thronged  throughout  the  season.  It  is  a  delightful  walk  of 
nearly  three  miles  to  the  shores  of  Llyn  Gwynant,  and  another 
fiye  to  Beddgelert,  from  which  omnibuses  run  in  one  direction 
to  Rhyd-du  railway  station,  and  in  the  other  to  Portmadoc. 
The  road  between  Penygwryd  and  Beddgelert  is  described  in 
the  reverse  direction,  on  page  298.  Coaches  run  past  Penygwryd 
to  Beddgelert,  Portmadoc,  Capel  Curig,  Bethesda,  and  Bettws- 
y-Coed.  The  summit  of  Snowdon  is  seen  by  walking  a  little 
way  down  the  Beddgelert  road.  The  hotel  is  the  only  house  at 
Penygwryd. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  late  Charles  Kingsley  visited  Pen- 
ygwryd, he  was  accompanied  by  the  late  Tom  Taylor  and  the 
author  of  **  Tom  Brown's  School  Days."  Before  tney  left  they 
wrote  the  following  in  the  hotel  book  : — 

T.T. 
I  came  to  Pen-y-gwryd  with  colours  armed  and  pencils, 
But  found  no  use  whatever  for  any  such  utensils ; 
Bo  in  default  of  them  I  took  to  using  knires  and  forks, 
And  made  successful  drawings^of  Mrs.  Owen's  corks. 
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C.K. 
I  came  to  Pen-y-gwryd  in  frantic  hopes  of  slaying 
Grilse,  Salmon,  3lb.  red-fleshed  Trout,  and  what  else  there's  no  saying ; 
But  bitter  cold  and  lashing  rain,  and  black  nor*  eastern  skies,  sir, 
Drove  me  from  fish  to  botany,  a  sadder  man  and  wiser. 

T.H. 

I  came  to  Pen-y-gwryd  a  larking  with  my  betters, 
A  mad  wag  and  fi,  mad  poet,  both  of  them  men  of  letters ; 
Which  two  ungrateful  parties,  after  all  the  care  I've  took 
Of  them,  make  me  write  verses  in  Henry  Owen's  book. 

T.T. 
We're  been  mist-soak'd  on  Snowdon,  mist-soak'd  on  Glyder  Fawr, 
We've  been  wet  through  on  an  average  every  day  three  times  an  hour ; 
We've  walk'd  the  upper  leathers  from  the  soles  of  our  balroorals. 
And  as  sketchers  and  as  fishers  with  the  weather  have  had  our  quarrela 

C.K. 
But  think  just  of  the  plants  which  stutt'd  our  box,  old  Yarrell's  gift. 
And  of  those  which  might  have  stuff'd  it  if  the  clouds  had  given  a  lift ; 
Of  tramping  bogs,  and  climbing  cliffs,  and  shoving  down  stone  fepces. 
For  Spiderwort,  Saussnrea,  and  Woodsia  Ilvensis. 

T.H. 

Oh  my  dear  namesake's  breeches,  you  never  see  the  like^ 
He  bust  them  all  so  shameful  a  crossing  of  a  dyke, 
But  Mrs.  Owen  patched  them  as  careful  as  a  mother. 
With  flannel  of  three  colours— she  hadn't  got  no  other. 

T.T. 

Bnt  can  we  say  enough  of  those  legs  of  mountain  muttons, 

And  that  onion  sauce  lies  on  our  souls,  for  it  made  of  us  three  gluttons ; 

And  the  Dublin  stout  is  genuine,  and  so's  the  Burton  beer. 

And  the  apple  tarts  they've  won  our  hearts,  and  think  of  souflSeto  her«  1 

C.K. 

Resembling  that  old  woman  that  never  could  be  quiet, 
Though  victuals  (says  the  child's  song)  and  drink  formed  all  her  diet ; 
My  love  for  plants  and  scrambling  shared  empire  with  my  dinner. 
And  who  says  it  wasn't  good  must  be  a  most  fastidious  sinner. 

T.H. 
Now  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  you  can't  be  better  treated ; 
Order  pancakes  and  you'll  find  they're  the  best  you  ever  eated. 
If  you  scramble  o'er  the  mountains  you  should  bring  an  ordnance  map  : 
I  endorse  all  that  previous  gents  have  said  about  the  tap. 

T.T. 
Pen-y-gwryd,  when  wet  and  worn,  has  kept  a  warm  flreside  for  as ; 
Socks,  boots,  and  never-mention-ems,  Mrs.  Owen  still  has  dried  for  us ; 
With  host  and  hostess,  fare  and  bill,  so  pleased  we  are  that  going, 
We  feel  for  all  their  kindness,  'tis  we  not  they  are  Owen. 

T.H.  T.T.  O.K. 

Nos  tres  in  uno  juncti  hos  fecimus  versiculos, 
Tomas  piscator  pisces  qui  non  cepi  sed  pisciculos, 
Tomas  sciagraphus  sketches  qui  non  feci  nisi  ridicules, 
-Herbarius  Carolus  montes  qui  lustravi  perpendiculos, 

T.H. 
There's  big  trout  I  hear  in  Edno,  likewise  in  Gwynant  lake, 
And  the  governor  and  black  alder  are  the  flies  that  they  will  b&ka» 
Also  the  cockabundv,  but  I  can  only  say, 
if  you  think  to  catch  big  fishes,  I  only  hope  you  may  I 
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T.T. 
1  hare  come  in  for  more  of  mountain  gloom  than  mountain  glory, 
But  Tve  seen  old  Snowdon  rear  his  head  with  storm-tossed  mist  wreaths 
I  itood  in  the  fight  of  mountain  winds  upon  Bwlch-cwm-y-llan,       [hoary ; 
And  I  go  back,  an  unaketching  but  a  better-minded  man. 

C.K. 

And  I  too  have  another  debt  to  pay  another  way, 

For  kindness  shewn  by  these  good  souls  to  one  who's  far  %way, 

Bf  en  to  this  old  colley  dog  who  tracked  the  mountains  o'er 

For  one  who  seeks  strange  birds  and  flowers  on  far  Australia's  shore. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  provoking  for  the  man  whose  holiday  is  brief, 
to  find  on  his  arrival  at  Llanberis,  Capel  Curiff,  or  Beddgelert, 
the  monarch  of  Welsh  mountains  invisible ;  but  he  need  nob 
-always  be  deterred  from  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  because  of  this. 
It  may  be  that  "  though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 
spread  "  as  he  ascends,  by  the  time  he  reaches  the  top  he  will 
be  rewarded,  and  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  one  valley  to 
be  filled  with  clouds  when  the  next  is  enlivened  by  bright 
-sunshine.  This  we  have  experienced  at  Penygwryd,  where  from 
sthe  hotel  window  we  could  scarcely  see  a  yard  before  us,  while 
Llanberis  Pass  was  as  brilliant  as  sunshine  could  make  it. 

TO    LLYN    LLYOAW    AND    QLASLYN    ON    SNOWDON. 

From  Penygwryd  may  be  made  the  finest  ascent  of  Snowdon, 

but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  zig-zag  from  Glaslyn  is  very 

«teep.    For  three  parts  of  the  way  up  not  only  are  the  views 

fine,  as  they  are  the  whole  distance,  but  we  have  u  cart  road  to 

travel  by,  and  the  ascent  is  not  difficult.  This  is  what  is  often  called 

-the  Capel  Curig  ascent.  Firstof  all  we  must  retraceour  stepsas  far 

■41S  Pen-y-pass,  where  we  shall  see,  to  the  left,  a  cart  road  going 

round  the  shoulder  of  the  mountain.     This  we  follow  for  about 

41  mile  until  we  reach  Llyn  Teym,  quite  a  small  lake  in  a  hollow, 

with  a  row  of  roofless  cottages  on  its  bank.     We  have  this  lake 

on  our  left  and  pass  onwards  for  another  half  mile  or  so,  and 

then  reach  Llyn  Llydaw,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  over  a 

mile  long,  from  which  an  impressive  view  of  Y  Wyddfa  may  be 

-obtained.     We  skirt  the  lake  (bearing  to  the  right,  with  the 

water  to  our  left)  and  then  cross  on  a  continuation  of  our  road 

through  the  water.    At  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  if  we  follow 

the  road  to  the  left,  we  shall  find  the  view  charming ;  looking 

back,  Nant-y-Gw^d  lies  before  us,  with  its  attendant  mountains, 

and  the  lakes  at  Capel  Curig.     Llyn  Llydaw  should  be  visited 

by  everyone  who  wishes  to  see  what  oeauties  Snowdon  can 

reveal ;  and  it  may  be  reached  by  all,  for,  though  the  road  is 

-stony,  a  car  can  be  driven  there.     And  now  our  mountain  road 

becomes  perceptibly  steeper,  but  it  is  still  firm  and  good,  and 

the  vast  cwm  (formed  by  the  steep  sides  of  Lliwedd,  running 

:«traight  down  into  Llydaw,  and  the  great  sweep  of  Crib  Coch) 
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which  encompasseB  the  lake  is  second  to  no  other  for  ^andeur. 
On  the  slopes  of  Lliwodd  a  white  marble  cross  marks  the  spo^ 
where  Mr  Alfred  Evans,  of  Liverpool,  fell  and  perished  when  he 
was  attempting  to  scale  that  eminence  on  the  ^th  of  May,  1888. 
Many  parts  in  this  ascent  of  Snowdon  are  marred  by  the  handi- 
work of  the  miner,  who  has  been  searching  for  wealth  here,  frono. 
time  to  time,  since  the  days  of  the  Romans.  New  works  have 
been  erected  of  late  on  the  mountain,  but  an  old  building  has 
been  a  familiar  object  for  many  years  from  the  steep  road  we  are 
now  climbing.  Th  is  building  stands  near  the  shores  of  Glaslyn  lake, 
and  fills  up  the  gorge  in  the  huge  sides  of  the  mountain,  space 
only  being  left  for  tne  little  river  Glaslyn  to  dash  its  noisy  way 
down  towards  Llyn  Llydaw.  At  Glaslyn  (2,000  feet  high)  we 
are  shut  in  by  huge  precipices,  which  at  the  further  end  of  the 
lake  come  sheer  down  from  the  highest  peak  of  Y  Wyddfa  into 
the  water.  To  the  right  of  these  precipices  we  see,  running  up 
from  the  cart  road,  the  zig-zag  path,  which,  steep  as  it  is,  can 
be  accomplished  on  ponies. 

And  here,  before  we  go  down  to  the  valley  again,  let  us  say 
that,  although  thousands  of  tourists  year  by  year  ascend  Snowdoo 
without  guides,  and  the  paths  are  plain  to  see,  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  danger  for  the  inexperienced,  or  at  any  rate  the  care- 
less, in  doing  so  except  in  settled  weather,  ana  two  or  three 
lives  have  been  lost  within  the  last  few  years.  Mists  come  on 
quickly,  and  the  shades  of  night  somewhat  suddenly,  and,  if 
nothing  more  occurs,  delay  and  discomfort  may  ensue.  Then 
we  must  warn  our  readers  of  a  danger  even  in  daylight  in  com- 
ing down  the  zig-zag  path  before  us,  and  that  is  in  taking 
"  short  cuts.''  On  the  path  all  is  safe,  but  off  it,  there  are 
disused  mines,  which  might  become  the  unwary  climber's  ^rave. 
For  the  ascent  of  Snowdon,  as  well  as  the  Glyders,  Moel  Siabod,. 
and  Cynicht,  see  Mountain  Ascents. 


CWM    OYLI    WATERFALLS. 

The  sojourner  at  Penygwryd  may  pay  a  visit  to  Cwm  Dyt$ 
WcUerfalU.  To  reach  them,  go  up  the  Snowdon  road  till  near 
Llyn  Llydaw,  turn  to  the  left  over  **  the  miners'  bridge,"  and 
down  the  right-hand  bank  of  the  stream,  which  is  less  steep  than 
the  left-hand.  The  upper  falls  are  soon  reached,  and  you  can 
follow  the  stream  carefully  to  the  lower  falls.  Still  avoid  the 
steep  bank  on  the  left  and  descend  into  the  valley,  and  then 
make  your  way  to  some  dilapidated  cottages  farther  down  the 
stream,  cross  tne  foot  bridge,  and  pass  up  the  old  Beddgelerb 
road  to  Penygwryd.  You  will  probably  come  home  with  veiry 
wet  boots,  but  the  long  foaming  line  of  cataracts,  with  Snowdon 
behind,  will  make  a  picture  in  your  memory. 
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TO    DOLWYDDELAN    BY    BWLCH    RHIW    YR    YCHAIN. 

The  mountain  route  between  Penygwryd  and  Dolwyddelan  is 
described  in  the  reverse  direction  on  page  224.  Walk  a  little 
way  along  the  Beddgelert  road,  and  tnen  strike  up  the  hill.  Aa 
indistinct  path  will  guide  you  for  some  distance,  and  then  jon 
see  a  depression  on  your  left.  Keep  to  the  right  of  this,  but  at 
the  head  of  it  bear  to  the  left.  The  Bwlch  is  a  good  way  to  the 
right  of  the  summit  of  Moel  Siabod  and  close  to  the  end  of  the 
riage  of  Cribiau.  Finally  an  iron  fence  will  guide  you  to  It.. 
[At  the  Bwlch,  the  climber  could  turn  to  the  right  along^ 
Oribiau,  walk  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  large  eap  in  the  ridge^, 
Bwlch  Ehediadf  and  then  turn  down  to  the  right  to  the  Bedd- 
gelert  road,  reached  about  two  miles  from  Penyewryd.  It  is  a 
walk  of  about  six  miles,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  Wales  ;  but  the- 
ascent  to  Bwlch  Rhiw  yr  Ychain  is  tiresome,  and  boggy  except 
in  dry  weather.]  Descend  to  th^  Duwaunedd  lakes,  pass  to  the- 
left  of  them,  then  bear  rather  to  the  right  between  two  little^ 
rocky  heights  and  find  a  mountain  road,  which  is  followed  tO>- 
the  Ffrith  farm,  where  you  turn  left  for  Dolvrydddan,  But,  if 
you  turn  to  the  right  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  footpath,  it  will 
take  you  to  Roman  Bridge  station,  and  save  you  a  walk  of  a* 
mile  and  a  half.  To  Roman  Bridge  from  Penygwryd  the 
distance  is  five  miles. 

ACROSS    QLYDER    FACH    TO     LLYN    OQWEN. 

This  is  a  short  out  to  Llyn  Ogwen,  but  there  is  a  stiff  climb,., 
and  the  time  taken  will  probably  be  over  two  hours.  Starting- 
behind  the  hotel,  vou  make  for  a  wall  on  the  right  <3 
Glyder  Fach  and  follow  it  up  until  it  turns  sharply  to  the 
eaat.  Then  keep  on  across  Glyder  Fach,  of  course  to  the 
right  of  the  rocky  summit,  and  you  may  discover  a  line  of  stones- 
to  show  the  way.  After  you  have  crossed  the  summit-line  your^ 
way  lies  along  the  slopes  of  the  ridge  connecting  Glyder  Faoh. 
with  Tryfan,  and  you  can  either  descend  Cwm  Tryfan  to  the- 
Ogwen  road,  or,  better,  cross  the  ridge  between  the  two  moun- 
tains, descend  into  Cwm  Bochlwyd,  and  so  to  Og^wen.  It  is 
a  very  fine  walk,  and  on  the  way  most  of  the  notable  heights  oh 
Nortn  Wales  are  seen. 

PENYGWRYD    TO    CAPEL    CURIQ 

Leaving  Penygwryd,  the  rocky  peaks  of  Glyder  Fach  will' 
attract  our  attention  on  the  left.  One  of  them  is  called  Gastell- 
y-Gwynt,  the  Castle  of  the  Wind,  and  by  it  keeps  guard  "  The: 
Sentinel,"  a  huge  stone,  like  a  natural  maenhir.  Journeying - 
up  the  Pass  of  Llanboris,  though  we  were  so  near  to  Snowdon^ 
the  summit  was  hidden  by  the  great  ramparts  of  the  mountain ». 
but  now,  as  we  leave  it,  we  shall  come  in  sight  of  the  peak 
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4igain  on  our  way  to  Capel  Gurig.  A  gentle  descent  will  brin^ 
«i8  in  a  Uttle  less  than  four  miles  to  the  hotel  and  lakes,  witE 
Moel  Siabod,  the  mountain  which  wo  have  so  often  seen — and 
which  we  can  here  readily  ascend — ^risins  above  them.  From 
'the  garden  of  this  house  we  get  the  fine  view  of  Snowdon 
previouslv  mentioned,  with  the  points  of  Lliwedd  to  the  left, 
Crib  Coca  and  Crib-y-Ddysgyl  to  the  right,  and  Y  Wyddfa 
towering  in  the  midst.  Pushing  on  from  here  we  soon  have 
the  summit  of  Penllithrig-y-Wracn  before  us,  and  at  the  comer, 
by  Capel  Curi^  Post  Office,  we  enter  the  great  Holyhead 
road,  and  are  distant  from  Bethesda  ten  miles,  and  Bettws-y- 
-Coed  five  and  a  half.  At  the  corner  there  is  another  grand 
mew  of  Snowdon. 


Capel  Curia- 

EXCURSIONS   AMD    DISTANCES. 

Pont-y-Cyflng,  li  m.,  Swallow  Fall,  Si,  Bettwg-y-Coed,  6^,  Llyn 
Crafnaut,  :ii,  T refriw,  6,  Llanrwst  station,  7,  Llyn  Cowlyd,  about  2, 
Trefriw,  viA  Cowlyd,  about  8,  Dolwyddelan  (over  hill),  5^,  Peny- 
gwryd,  4,  Summit  of  iSnowdon,  9,  Llanberia,  10^,  Beddt;olert,  12, 
Khyd-du  station,  16,  Llyn  Ogwen,  4,  Ogwen  Cottage  and  Falli 
of  Benglog,  5,  Bethesda  station,  10,  Bangor  station,  15i,  Moel 
Siabod,  1^  hour's  staidy  walk,  Penllithrig-y-Wrach,  2  hours,  Craig 
Eryrod,  l}  hour,  Carnedd  Dafydd,  2| — 3  hours,  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
S— 3^  hours,  over  Carnedd  Llewelyn  to  Llanlairfechan  or  Aber,  be- 
tween 6  and  7  hours,  Ffynnon  Llugwy  (nearly  two  miles  from  the 
Bangor  road),  about  4  miles,  Ffynnon  U'oer,  between  6  and  tS  miles, 
Llyn  Qerionydd,  about  4^. 

CAPEL  CURIG  is  one  of  the  best  centres  in  Wales  for  those 
who  love  the  mountains,  whether  they  can  reach  the  great 
lieigbts  or  not.  The  air  is  bracing,  and  the  lower  hills  afford 
views  of  (exquisite  beauty.  The  accommodation  for  visitors  is 
increasing,  and  besides  the  hotels  there  are  several  lodging- 
houses  at  Capel  Curig  itself  and  on  the  road  stretching  from 
**  the  corner  past  Pont-y-Cyfing  in  the  direction  of  Bettws-y- 
Coed  ;  from  which  in  the  season  an  omnibus  runs  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Capel  Curig  is  a  good  station  for  fishermen. 
Besides  the  Capel  Curig  lakes  close  at  hand,  there  are  the  river 
Llugwy,  and  tne  lake  of  that  name,  Llyn  Ogwen,  four  miles 
away,  and  the  river  which  runs  out  of  it,  Llyn  Bodgynwydd 
(commonly  called  Llyn  Bod),  Geirionydd,  and  others. 

The  road  from  Bettws-y-Coed,  up  the  Llue wy  Valley  and  past 
'the  Swallow  Fall,  has  been  already  described  [pages  214,  215] ; 
we  shall  follow  the  course  of  the  Llugwy  upwards  when  we  re- 
sume our  journey  to  Bangor,  and,  of  course,  every  visitor  at 
Oapel  Curig  will  go  to  Llyn  Ogwen  and  Llyn  Idwal,  and  look  up 
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at  the  DeviPs  Kitchen.     Behind  the  houses  at  Capel  Curi^ 
*'  corner  "  the  little  river  runs  in  a  rocky  bed  under  a  bridge, 
where,  after  heavy  rain,  the  roaring  torrent  makes  an  impressive^ 
scene  ;  and  over  this  bridge  pleasant  rambles  can  be  found  along: 
the  river  side  and  up  the  slopes  of  Cefn-y-Capel. 

TO     LLYN    CRAFNANT,    TREFRIW,    AND    LLANRWST. 

To  the  left  of  the  new  Church  the  mountain  path  for  Llyn^ 
Crafnant  (3i  m. ),  and  Trefriw  (6  m. )  begins.  It  goes  to  the  left  of 
a  curious  little  rocky  point,  between  that  and  Clogwyn  Mawr, 
round  which  it  winds  to  the  left  for  awhile,  and  then  runs  rather 
in  the  direction  of  some  buildings  on  the  hill  in  front,  and- 
crosses  a  stream  by  a  slab  bridge,  to  the  left  of  the  buildings, 
which  are  not  there  seen.     The  path  then  turns  to  the  left, 
passes  through  a  wall,  and  keeps  on  for  a  short  distance  further 
nearthe  stream  until  the  stream  bends  to  tbeleft.  The  path  (avoids 
one  to  the  right)  runs  on  over  alittle  hill,  between  two  rocky  bosses,, 
and  soon  after  passes  through  a  gate  by  a  wall,  and  so  round' 
the  meadows  to  reach  the  stream  again,  and  we  pass  up  a  little 
valley  by  the  stream.     After  the  ascent  the  path  divides,  one 
branch  descending  at  once  into  the  Crafnant  Valley.     We  can  > 
take  either  branch,  but  keeping  to  the  riffht,  there  is  soon,  on  our 
left,  a  knoll,  from  which  we  gain  a  delightful  view  of  LlyriJ 
Crafnant,     Now,  if  we  go  to  Trefriw,  after  descending  from^ 
the  knoll  we  keep  along  ths  path,  but  soon  turn  to  the  left,  and 
descend  to  the  road  by  the  lake  side.     [See  page  207.] 

But  if  the  knoll  is  tho  end  of  our  excursion,  we  can  vary  our 
walk  by  retracing  our  steps  to  where  the  path  divides,  and' 
climbing  to  the  right  up  Clogwyn  Mawvy  bearing  a  little  left, 
and  passing  a  tarn  called  Llyn  Goryn  on  our  way  back.  The 
walk  to  Crafnant  from  Capel  Curig  can  also  be  begun  by  the^ 
Tanybwlch  School,  and  the  path  we  have  described  is  reached 
bv  bearing  almost  due  north.  And  we  should  add  that  the 
hills  on  the  right  of  this  latter  route  command  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable views  in  Wales — the  groupingof  Snowdon,  the  Glyders^ 
Tryfan,  the  Carnedds,  and  others,  oeing  most  impressive. 

TO    LLYN    COWLYO. 

For  Llyn  Cowlyd,  a  little  over  two  miles  distant,  we  turn 
to  the  right  from  the  Bangor  road,  more  than  half  a  mile  from 
Cap6l  Curig  Church,  where  thete  is  a  gateway  on  each  side  of  the^ 
road.  '  A  green  track  leads  past  a  farm,  and  presently  to  the 
right  through  a  gate.  The  track  (though  marked  on  the 
ordnance  map)  is  difficult  to  trace,  and  very  wet  after  rain,  but 
make  for  the  shoulder  of  Penllithrig-y-Wrach,  and  when  that  i§ 
reached,  descend  to  the  right  of  it  to  Llyn  Cowlyd  (about 
f  hour's  walk.)  Past  Cowlyd  you  coula  make  your  way  to- 
Porthlwyd  Falb  (about  8  m.  from  Capel  Curig),  or,  on  your  way- 
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there,  tarn  bo  the  left,  about  a  mile  from  Cowlyd,  for  Llyn 
Eiglau,  which  lies  to  the  north  of  Penllithrigi  or  to  the  right 
:f or  Trefriw  [page  210], 

TO    LLYN    QEIRlONYODt    AC. 

For  Geirionydd  you  can  leave  the  Bettws  road  about  two 
tniles  and  a  quarter  from  Capel  Gurig,  by  a  road  that  runs  up 
to  the  left  past  a  farm  house.  After  awhile  Llyn-y-Goe^en, 
called  Goddion  Duon  on  the  ordnance  map  (right),  cad  be 
reached,  but  it  is  best  to  keep  to  the  other  side  of  a  low  hill  on 
-ihe  left  of  it,  near  IA\fn  nychan,  and  bear  rather  right  to 
Cdirionydd  (about  4^  m.  from  Capel  Curig).  From  here 
Ipa^e  220]  the  walk  could  be  continued  to  Llyn  Craf nant  and 
lack  by  the  route  described  on  paee  285.  And  while  we  are 
-talking  about  lakes,  Llyn-y-Fody  which  lies  in  a  fine  situation 
under  the  precipices  of  Siabod  (to  the  east  of  it),  and  is 
Approached  over  Pont-y-Gyfing,  should  not  be  forgotten.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  Capel  (Jurig  lakes,  Llyniau  Mymbyr,  is 
the  picturesque  Garth  Bridge ;  and  at  the  lower  end  of  them  a 
A  walk  can  be  found,  across  a  bridge,  a  short  distance  up  the 
way  to  Siabod,  and  on  to  the  hills,  for  fine  views  of  Snowdon 
■and  the  Glyders  ;  or,  turning  to  the  left  from  the  Siabod  road, 
along  the  side  of  the  Llugwy,  through  woods  where  beautiful 
^ferns  abound,  to  Pont-y-Cyfing  :  rather  a  wet  walk  after  rain. 

ASCENT    OF    CRAIQ     ERYROD. 

One  climb  we  will  describe  here  rather  than  in  the  "Mountain 
Ascents,"  because  it  is  comparatively  easy,  and  the  cream  of  the 
view  can  be  gained  without  accomplishing  the  whole  ascent. 
Starting  up  behind  a  house  less  than  half  mile  from  the  Church 
towards  Bangor  (a  little  way  past  the  39th  milestone)  we  keep 
along  the  ridge  to  Oraigwen  and  then  on  to  CvBlg  Eryrod, 
the  highest  summit  of  the  ridge  (about  2,250  feet) — say  a  walk 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  [but  half  an  hour  brings  us  in  view  of  a 
delightful  panorama.]  It  is  an  easy  ascent,  but  some  care  is 
needed  to  avoid  swampy  places.  Penllithri?-y-Wrach  is  across 
Llyn  Cowlyd  from  Craig  Eryrod  ;  Pen  Helig  is  beyond  Pen- 
ilithrig,  and  we  look  up  the  valley  to  Llyn  Ogwen  and  Llyn 
Idwal,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  mountains  unsurpassed  in 
Wales  for  beauty  oi  form.  Tryfan  is  close  to  Ogwen,  the 
Glyders  are  beyond  Tryfan,  and  then  we  see  Y  Gam,  with 
Elidyr  Fawr  to  the  right  of  it,  and  Carnedd  Dafydd  and  Carnedd 
Llewelyn  further  right  and  nearer  to  us.  Y  Wyddfa  is  to  the  left 
of  Tryfan,  and  Hebog  peeps  over  the  shoulder  of  Lliwedd.  To 
complete  the  panorama,  these  are  the  points  we  see  in  succes- 
sion as  we  look  to  the  richt  from  Llewelyn — Foel  Fras,  Drum, 
Talyfan  (N),   Conway   Meuntain,   Orme^s    Head,   Llandudno, 
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Conway  and  the  Little  Orme,  Moel  Eilio  and  the  River  Conway, 
Iilandrillo-yn-Rho3  Church,  the  sea,  the  white  Tele^aph  at 
Llysfaen  near  Colwyn,  Llandulas  Pier,  Llyn  Crafnant  (E),  with 
lilanrwst  and  Moel  Fammau  across  it,  Moel-y-Gamelin,  near 
Llangollen,  the  Berwyns,  the  Arrenies,  Y  Rowen  and  other 
hills  about  Dolwyddelan,  Cader  Idris  (S),  Diphwys,  the  Rhinogs, 
■and  Cynicht.  From  Craig  Eryrod,  if  we  wish  to  reach  Grafnant 
ure  can  make  our  way  down  a  gorge,  pass  an  old  building,  and 
presently  descend  through  a  wood  to  a  house  near  the  kike. 

ACROSS    THE    HILL    TO    DOLWYDDELAN. 

Walk  down  the  Bettws  road  to  Pont-y-Cyfing,  cross  it,  and 
take  the  lane  which  turns  up  from  the  old  Bettws  road  just  be- 
fore a  chapel  is  reached  (a  church  is  first  passed).  You  soon 
Siss  through  a  gate,  where  there  is  a  cottage  above  you,  and  the 
ne  winds  up  the  hill  towards  Siabod,  and  then  runs  pretty 
well  straight  on,  to  the  left  of  the  mountain.  You  come  in  sight 
of  the  mountains  in  front,  and  see  a  ^reat  mountain  hollow — 
Dolwyddelan  is  underneath  the  opening  from  that ;  but  when 
you  reach  a  gate  above  which  Siaibod  rises  conspicuously,  you 
can  take  your  bearings  still  better.  Looking  over  the  gate,  and 
« little  to  the  left,  you  see  a  small  building,  on  a  very  small 
-eminence,  between  you  and  the  mountain  hollow,  and  another 
building  to  the  left  of  the  first.  Your  way  lies  close  to  these 
buildings.  Soon  after  passing  this  gate,  you  cross  a  stream, 
«nd  you  will  have  no  difficulty  until  you  have  passed  the  build- 
ings and  crossed  the  stream  again.  A  little  way  further,  keep 
to  the  left,  and  then  to  the  right,  and  you  will  soon  reacn 
Dclwydddan  (5^  miles). 

CAPEL    CURIQ    TO    LLYN    OQWEN    AND    LLYN     IDWAL. 

As  we  leave  Capel  Curig  we  shall  enjoy  the  contrast  between 
ifhe  wooded  slopes  of  Siabod  behind  us  and  the  bare  ridges  of 
the  Carnedd  range  in  front.  Beyond  Penllithrig  rises  Eli  Ci 
Du  (called  Pen  Helig  on  the  ordnance  map),  over  which  we  see 
Carnedd  Llewelyn,  with  Carnedd  Dafydd  to  the  left  of  it.  Near 
the  38th  milestone  (a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  Capel  Curig), 
Tryfan,  distinguished  by  two  stones  on  its  summit,  comes 
in  view,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  further  we  should 
turn  off  to  the  right  if  we  wished  to  visit  Ffynnon  Llugwyt 
a  lake  which  lies  between  Pen  Helig  and  the  shoulders 
of  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  secluded  amongst  the  great  mountains. 
At  the  36th  milestone,  after  crossing  the  river  Llugwy,  which 
rises  in  the  lake,  the  point  is  reach^  where  the  ascent  of  Car- 
nedd Llewelyn  is  begun.  The  scenery  has  been  improving  at 
'every  step  ;  we  have  seen  Siabod  rising  over  the  hilLs  on  the 
4eft,  and  now,  looking  up  Cwm  Tryfan,  we  get  a  fine  glimpee  of 
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Qlyder  Fach.    In  less  than  another  mile  we  reach  the  shores  of 
Llyn  Ogwen,  where,  on  the  other  side,  the  little  river  Lloer 
comes  down  from  the  lake  of  that  name.     Ogwen  is  a  fine  sheet 
of  water  surrounded  by  several  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of 
Wales,  and  is  somewhere  about  900  feet  above  the  sea.     To  our 
left  is  Tryfan,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Snowdonian 
heights,  a  huge  mass  of  rugged  rock,  and  the  upright  stones  on 
the  top  are  so  like  human  beings  that  many  travellers  have  been 
deceived.     Opposite,  Braich-du,  a  shoulder  of  Carnedd  Bafydd,. 
comes  down  into  the  water ;  before  us  is  Y  Garn,  with  Foel 
Goch  to  the  right  of  it,  risine  above  the  Vale  of  Nant  Francon  \ 
to  the  left  the  Glyders ;  and  then  we  reach  a  little  cottage^ 
where  cars  can  be  put  up,  and  modest  refreshments  can  oe 
obtained ;  where,  too,  artists  frequently  resort  for  lodging. 
Ogwen,  which  is  a  favourite  fishing  lake,  celebrated  for  its 
trout,  is  about  a  mile  Ion?,  and  at  the  western  end,  not  far 
from  the  cottage,  are  the  Falls  of  the  Ogwen  or  Benglog,     The 
river  Ogwen  takes  its  rise  in  the  lake,  and  near  the  stream 
runs  the  road  through  Nant  Francon  to  Bethesda  (station, 
5  m.)  and  Bangor  (10^  m.)    It  is  much  better  to  travel  from- 
Bethesda  to  Llyn  Ogwen,  and  we  have  described  the  route  on 
pages  255,  256. 

Llyn  Idwal  is  a  gloomy  lake  in  a  hollow,  backed  by  the- 
steep  sides  of  Glyder  Fawr — ^the  other  side  of  which  we  saw  at 
Penygwryd.  We  turn  up  between  the  cottage  and  a  little  mill 
following  a  track  which,  after  awhile,  bends  to  the  right,  and 
brings  us  to  Idwal  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  If  you  have 
your  choice  of  days,  and  can  afford  to  brave  the  weather,, 
choose  a  day  when  the  clouds  are  scudding  about  the  mountains^ 
to  see  Idwal,  and  then  you  will  certainly  remember  it.  But  it 
is  an  impressive  scene  at  any  time  ;  and  particularly  interesting 
to  the  geologist,  for  this,  says  Kamsay,  was  the  first  glacier 
valley  in  Wales  described  in  detail — by  Darwin.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  are  partly  dammed  up  by  a  terminal  moraine,  and 
the  basin  of  the  lake,  Professor  Ramsay  thinks,  was  ground  out 
by  the  old  glacier.  The  rocks  about  here  are  covered  with 
glacier-scorings  ;  but  the  most  noteworthy  remains  of  the  great 
ice  age  for  the  ordinary  tourist  are  the  *'  four  moraines,  arranged 
in  long  symmetrical  mounds,  one  within  another,  on  the  wes- 
tern snore  of  the  lake."  Along  these  little  green  hills  the 
pedestrian  can  walk,  recalling  the  time  when  they  were  brought 
down  from  the  mountains  and  deposited  by  the  receding  glacier. 

Llyn  Idwal  has  its  legend,  told  by  Pennant,  who  says  that 
Prince  Idwal,  a  son  of  Owain  Gwynedd's,  was  murdered  here  by^ 
his  foster  father,  Dunawt ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  of  old  it 
was  supposed  that  the  lake  was  the  haunt  of  demons,  and  that  no- 
bird  could  fly  over  its  waters.  If  we  climb  the  hills  about  it  we 
shall  find  other  lakes  or  tarns— notably  Llyn  Bochlwyd,  on  the 
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easfc,  lying  under  Glyder  Fachjwith  Tryfan  rising  to  the  east  of 
it,  and  there,  again,  the  signs  of  glacial  action  are  abundant. 
Ramsay  calls  Cwm  Bochlwyd  "one  of  the  wildest  valleys  in 
North  Wales,"  and  he  points  out  the  immense  moraine  heap,  ab 
the  upper  <?nd  of  the  lake,  formed  of  angular,  blocks  of  stone. 
Past  bochlwyd,  over  the  ridge  between  Tryfan  and  Glyder,  and 
then  to  the  right,  across  the  shoulder  of  tne  latter,  the  moun- 
taineer can  easily  find  his  way  to  Penygwryd.  Then  there  is 
Ctvm  Glydy  on  the  west  of  Idwal,  some  2,200  or  2,300  feet  high, 
under  the  topmost  crags  of  Y  Garn — with  two  little  tarns,  one 
in  a  rocky  bed  close  to  the  crags, ;  to  this  we  ascend  by  a 
stream  which  comes  from  th©  tarns,  at  the  Ogwen  end  of 
Idwal ;  and  in  Cwm  Clyd,  we  believe,  some  of  the  rarer  plants, 
which  are  fast  disappearing  from  these  regions,  are  still  to  be 
seen.     TwU-du  (the  DeviPs  Kitchen)  is  mentioned  below. 

From  Oewen  the  finest  ascent  of  the  Glyders  is  made  by  a 
route  which  will  be  described  in  Mountain  Ascents.  They  can 
also  be  reached  by  TwU-du,  as  we  shall  show.  From  here  also 
Carnedd  Dafydd  can  be  scaled  by  way  of  F/ynnon-y-Lloer,  a  little 
lake  about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

LLYN     IDWAL    TO    LLANBERIS,    PASSING    TWLL-DU. 

TwII-d  U,  the  DevWs  Kitchen^  is  &  remarkable  cleft  in  a  rock 
at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  You  cannot  pass  through  it,  but 
only  look  at  it.  The  rocks  near  have  been  a  hunting  ground  fop 
botanists,  but  "  the  ferns  and  saxifrages,  relics  oi  an  Alpine- 
flora,"  are  not  so  plentiful  as  once  they  were,  for  the  rocks  have 
been  sadly  denuded.  Still  the  ferns  are  beautiful — the  filmy 
fern  covers  the  boulders  in  some  places — ^and  we  wish  the  ruth- 
less fern-hawkers  could  be  prevented  from  ravishing  the  hills. 
The  Devil's  Kitchen  lies  high  above  the  lake,  and  thougb 
Idwal  is  only  about  half  a  mile  long,  the  way  is  rough,, 
and  it  will  probably  take  us  nearly  an  hour  to  reach  th©^ 
huge  boulders  below  the  mouth  of  the  chasm.  If  we  keep  to- 
the  left  of  the  lake — [it  is  further  to  go  by  the  western  shore^ 
but  drier  there,  a  little  way  up  the  slopes] — we  cross  a  prettjr 
stream  fallin?  in  its  rocky  bed,  at  the  extreme  end,  and  then- 
bear  gradually  up  to  the  boulders  ;  and  by  these  we  go,  bear- 
ing to  the  left  when  Twll-du  is  approached,  if  we  wish  to  reach  the^ 
rocks  above  the  Eatchen ;  to  climb  the  Glyders ;  or  to  walk  across- 
to  the  Vale  f  »f  Llanberis.  Climbing  with  care  to  the  top,  we  have 
one  of  the  most  impressive  views  in  Wales  [see  page  276],  and 
following  upwards  the  stream  which  runs  to  the  Kitchen,  find  our 
way  in  a  few  minutes  to  Llyn-y-Cum,  a  little  tarn  about  2,200- 
feet  high.  For  the  Olyders  we  ascend  to  the  left,  up  a  little 
hollow  near  Llyn-y-Cumy  and  then  climb  a  grassy  track ;  time,  an- 
hour  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore  of  Idwal  to  Llyn-y-Cwn,  and 
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"three-quarters  of  an  hour  thence  to  the  summit  of  Glyder  Fawr. 
For  Llanheria  we  keep  across  the  valley  from  Llyn-y-Cwn 
towards  Y  Garn,  bear  left  for  awhile  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
(not  climbing  them),  and  then  cross  the  ridge  (to  the  right),  ajid 
keep  down  to  a  iTall,  which  runs  to  the  left,  and  will  guide  us 
in  our  descent  to  the  village  of  Old  LlanheriSt  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  for  Llanberis.  The  distance  from  Ogwen  is 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  :  time,  between  three  and  four 
hours. 


Carnarvon   to   3Beb^0eIert♦ 

BY    THE     NORTH    WALES     NARROW    GAUGE     RAILWAY. 

AND  now  we  will  suppose  ourselves  back  again  at  Carnarvon 
for  another  journey  through  Snowdonia.  We  start  by  the 
line  to  Afonwen,  and  in  a  little  over  three  miles  reach  Dinas 
J unctionvfhQie  we  change  carriages.  But  at  Dinas,  before  westart, 
we  shall  have  time  to  look  at  a  picture  of  the  Rivals  framed  in  the 
arch  of  the  railway  bridge.  The  "  North  Wales  Narrow  Gauge 
Railway"  runs  from  Dinas  to  Rhyd-du  (4  miles  from  Beddgelert), 
with  a  branch  to  Bryngwyn,  which  is  worth  travelling  for  the 
sake  of  the  view. 

You  leave  the  "mainline"  at  Try  fan  Junction  (for  the  Branch),  and 
^should  sit  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  carriages,  from  which  you  will  have 

an  extensive  view  of  Anglesey,  over  Carnarvon  Castle,  which  lies  below. 
•  Opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Straits,  Yr  Eifl  (The  Rivals)  and  the  neighbour- 
T  ing  chain  of  mountains  form  a  prominent  and  attractive  object ;  on  the 

Anglesey  coast,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Straits,  you  have  Llanddwyn 
[Island ;  and  Holyhead  Mountain  is  in  the  far  distance. 

On  the  **main  line"  we  speedily  pass  through  the  valley  of 
iBettws  Garmon  (station,  8  m.),  following,  from  Waenfawr  to 
!Rhyd-du,  the  same  direction  as  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
■coaches  from  Carnarvon  to  Beddgelert ;  and  we  see  before  us, 
:to  the  left,  the  rounded  Moel  Eilio,  and  on  the  right  Mynydd 
Mawr  with  its  precipitous  sides.     In  this  valley  there  is  a  good 
stream  for  angling.     The  line  winds  in  successive  curves  .be- 
tween the  river  and  the  mountains ;  and  we  pass  one  of  the 
most  often -sketched  bits  of  scenery  in  North  Wales — Nant  MiU^ 
-with  its  waterfall,  and  old  bridge,  to  the  left,  and  the  bold 
precipices  of  Craig  Cwm  Bychan  to  the  right.     After  running 
awhile  along  the  base  of  Mynydd  Mawr,  we  emerge  into  the 
open,  above  Llyn  Cwelyn,  and  see  Castell  Cidwm,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  on  our  right.     We  have  seen  the  peak   of 
Snowdon  already  (soon  after  we  started),  but  now  the  great 
mass  of  the  mountain  rises  grandly  before  us  as  we  approach 
the  Snowdon  Ranger  station  (lOJ  m.)    The  station  is  close  to- 
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"the  Snowdon  Ranger  Inn,  and  the  inn  is  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  where  the  fisherman,  angling  for  trout,  can  at  the  same 
time  enjoy  views  of  Snowdon  and  the  nearer  mountains.  Llyn 
^Cwdlyn  is  a  little  more  than  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broad  ;  Mynydd  Mawr  rises  out  of  the  water  opposite  the  inn ; 
Moel  Goon  is  immediately  behind  it,  and  Moel  Eilio  on  the 
-same  side  at  the  Carnarvon  end  of  the  lake.  The  mountaineer 
-will  find  no  difl&culty  in  ascending  Mynydd  Maior,  starting  Jl}y 
«  path  at  the  Beddgelert  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  view, 
especially  of  the  nearer  summits,  will  repay  the  toil,  such 
as  it  is. 

There  is  a  pretty  legend  connected  with  Cwellyn  Lake,  which  we  first  met 
-with  in  Williams's  Obgervations  on  the  Snoiodon  Mountains^  published  in 
1802.  The  fairies  were  dancing  one  night  near  Llyn  Cwellyn,  when  a 
young  man,  who  had  hidden  himself  in  a  thicket,  rushed  out  and  seized  a 
beautiful  fay,  who,  it  is  needless  to  add,  was  a  lady.  The  rest  instantly 
Tanished,  while  he  brought  his  prize  in  triumph  home.  After  many  en- 
treaties,  she  consented  to  become  his  wife  on  condition  that,  if  he  should 
©Ter  strike  her  with  cold  iron,  she  would  leave  him  for  ever.  The  happy 
swain  had  no  difficulty  in  entering  into  an  engagement  so  readily,  as  he 
thought,  observed.  They  were  married,  and,  in  course  of  time,  a  son  and 
dau^ter  appeared  on  the  scene  ;  but,  unfortunately,  one  day,  in  throwing 
-a  missile  at  a  horse,  it  hit  his  fairy  wife,  who  instantly  disappeared,  ana 
for  ever.  Her  beautiful  face  was  never  again  beheld  by  mortal,  but  one 
evening  these  plaintive  lines  were  whispered  in  the  breeze,  heard  only  by 
■the  bereaved  husband  :— 


Bhag  bod  anwyd  ar  f  y  mab, 
Yn  rhodd  rho' wch  aruo  g6b  ei  dad ; 
Bhag  bod  anwyd  ar  liw'r  cann, 
Bhoddwch  arni  bais  ei  mam. 


Oh !  lest  my  son  should  suffer  cold, 
Him  in  his  father's  coat  infold ; 
Lest  cold  should  seize  my  darling  fair, 
For  her,  her  mother's  robe  prepare. 


This  legend  is  famUiar  in  various  forms  to  the  student  of  myths. 

From  the  Beddgelert  end  of  the  lake  a  footpath  (already 
mentioned)  runs  up  past  a  farm  house,  and,  further  on,  the  end 
of  a  reservoir,  into  the  Nantlle  Valley,  by  which  we  propose  to 
travel  to  Rhyd-du,  when  we  have  reached  that  spot  by  the 
Narrow  Gauge  line. 

From  Snowdon  Ranger  to  Rhyd-du  the  line  slightly  ascends. 
rSnowdon  is  revealed  in  all  its  glory,  and  other  Snowdonian 
heights  are  scattered  around  us  in  profusion  ;  and  at  one  point 
we  cross  a  picturesque  ravine.  We  are  above  the  level  of  the 
coa3h  road,  and  when  we  arrive  at  Rhyd-du  (12^  m.)  are  only 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  the  summit  of  Snowdon.  An  omni- 
bus probably  awaits  the  train,  to  carry  us  to  Beddgelert,  a 
distance  of  nearly  four  miles.  In  the  course  of  our  ride  we  pass 
"  Pitt*s  Head,"  a  huge  boulder  with  a  remarkable  representa- 
tion of  the  heaven -born  statesman  chiseled  by  nature  on  its 
side,  and  just  here  the  **  Beddgelert  ascent"  of  Snowdon  begins. 
As  M^e  proceed,  looking  straight  down  the  valley  we  have  a 
^glimpse  of  the  Rhinog  range  near  Harlech  j  Moel  Hebog,  look- 
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ing  every  inch  a  mountain,  rises  before  us  on  the  right  all  th» 
way  to  Beddgelert,  and  we  soon  reach  that  romantic  vills^e. 
But  before  we  explore  Beddgelert  we  will  describe  another 
route  from  Carnarvon  to  Rhyd-du. 

BY    THE    VALE    OF    NANTLLE. 
Taking  the  train  from  Carnarvon  to  Penygroes  (7  m. )  on  the  Af  on- 
wen  line,  we  change  to  the  short  line  to  Nantlh  (8^  m.  fronv 
Carnarvon),  and  there  we  have  our  way  plain  before  us  by  a  good^ 
road,  half  a  dozen  miles,  to  Rhyd-du,  or  to  the  Snowdon  Ranger. 
Part  of  the  walk  is  through  a  wilderness  of  slate  quarries,  which- 
sadly  mar  its  beauty.     We  pass  two  sheets  of  water,  Llsmiau 
Nant-y-Uef,  or  the  NanUle  Lakes  (partly  hidden  by  the  slates) ». 
where  the  valley  is  a  narrow  amphitheatre,  occupied  almosi 
entirely  by  the  lakes,  and  the  hills  rise  in  frowning  precipices- 
on  each  side.     We  soon  get  a  wonderfully  fine — ^some  think  the 
finest — view  of  Snowdon  ;  and  so  thought  the  Cambrian  painter 
Wilson,  for  it  was  from  this  valley  that  he  took  his  celebrated 
picture.    After  we  have  passed  the  lakes  for  some  distance  we^ 
see  before  us  the  water-wheel  of  some  copper  mines  to  our  rights 
and  after  passing  this,  if  we  look  steadily  up  to  the  rocks  on 
the  right  we  shall  see  them  develop,  as  we  walk  along,  into  a. 
very  respectable  representation  of  a  human  figure — not  k  la. 
Darwin,  for  we  have  the  head  first  and  then  the  inferior  parts. 
This  rock  is  locally  called  by  some  "  John  Bull,"  and  by  others 
*' Old  Meredith."    In  another  half  mile  we  come  to  a  second 
wheel,  where  there  is  a  group  of  cottages  near  a  pathway  running 
up  to  the  left,  on  the  left  oi Clogwyn-y-Oarreg  (a  prominent  hill 
we  have  had  in  front  all  the  way).     If  our  object  be  to  reach  the- 
Snowdon  Ranger  Hotel  and  Lake  Cwellyn,  this  path,  which  leads 
over  Drms-y-uoed  Isafy  is  the  one  to  take,  but  the  more  beaten 
road  to  the  right,  by  Drws-y-Coed  Uchafy  leads  to  Rhyd-dit 
station,  and  is  the  nearest  way  to  Beddgelert.      This  road  we 
will  follow.     After  we  pass  the  wheel  we  ascend,  and  looking 
back  have  a  fine  view  along  the  pass  we  have  traversed,  to  the 
sea.      We  soon  leave  Garreg  to  our  left,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
lose  Snowdon,  but,  turning  a  corner,  another  pass  opens  out  to- 
us,  revealing  a  splendid  view  of  the  mountain.     Here  we  find  a 
raised  pathway,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  placed  there  to  dam  the- 
brook,  and  it  will  save  us  a  little  to  follow  it  to  the  road  again. 
When  we  have  well  rounded  Garreg  we  shall  see,  to  our  left,. 
Llyn-y-Dytvarchen,  a  famous  little  sheet  of  water  that  was  once 
a  minor  wonder  of  Wales  because  of  its  Floating  Island. 

In  1695  Gibson  only  saw  a  little  green  patch  near  the  brink,  ''which  is  all 
the  occasion  of  the  fable  of  the  wandring  Island."  Halley,  the  astronomer, 
▼isiting  the  spot  a  year  or  two  after  the  editor  of  Camden,  controTert» 
Qibson's  statement  (in  the  PhUosophical  Transactions  for  1698)  thus : — "  In 
one  of  these  lakes  I  was  on  board  a  floating  island,  as  it  may  be  called ;  the- 
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(lake  is  scarce  half  a  mile  about,  environed  with  a  boggy,  turfy  soil,  a  piec« 

•of  which,  about  six  yards  long  and  four  broad,  floats  on  the  water,  having 

-broad-spreading  fungous  roots  on  its  sides,  the  lightness  of  which  buoys  it 

up.    It  was  driven  on  the  lee  shore,  but  I  launched  it  off  and  swam  it  to  be 

satisfied  it  floated.     This  I  take  the  more  notice  of,  because  it  is  denied  to 

be  true  by  the  author  of  the  additions  to  Camden  lately  published ;  but  I 

myself  saw  it  as  described,  and  was  told  it  had  formerly  been  bigger,  there 

being  a  lesser  spot  that  they  told  us  had  been  heretofore  a  part  thereof, 

which  floated  likewise."    Wilson  took  this  lake  and  island  as  the  subject  of 

one  of  his  pictures,  and  of  it  the  following  story  is  told.    "  It  is  said  that 

'the  artist  was  for  a  long  time  puzzled  now  to  give  a  notion  of   the 

phenomenon  in  a  painting,  but  at  length  he  conquered  the  difficulty  by  de- 

.picting  a  man  standing  on  the  island  in  the  act  of  wafting  it  nearer  the 

shore  with  the  aid  of  a  long  staff." 

There  is  still,  or  was  recently,  a  bit  of  turf — enough  to  swear 
by — cropping  up  out  of  the  water.  A  retaining  wall,  which 
'does  not  add  to  its  beauty,  has  been  built  on  one  side  of  the  lake 
by  a  Copper  Mining  Company,  whose  works  we  saw  in  the 
NantUe  Valley. 

Leaving  the  lake  we  pass  through  a  farmyard,  and  have  only 
one  mile  to  go  to  reach  Rhyd-ou ;  the  mountain  scenery  all 
around  us  is  very  fine,  and  below  us,  to  our  right,  we  have 
another  lake — Llyn-y-Oader — ^which  answers  the  useful  purpose 
of  supplying  Beddgelert  with  fish.  At  Rhyd-du  we  get  on  the 
high  road,  and  may  perhaps  catch  an  omnibus,  to  Bedd- 
gelert (4m.) 

A  longer  walk  from  Rhyd-du  leads  in  13  miles  to  Criccieth.  Starting  up 
"the  road  towards  Llyn-y-Dy warchen,  we  should  soon  bear  to  the  left  and  pass 
to  the  west  of  Llyn-y-Oader.  The  direction  in  which  the  path  runs  is  almost 
exactly  south-west,  and  when  the  ridge  is  crossed  we  descend  into  the  valley 
of  the  Dwyfawr,  and  reach  Uanfihangel  in  7^  miles.  [See  pages  d4  and  95, 
•which  are  in  Part  I.] 


3Be&bgelert. 

EXCURSIONS       AND       DISTANCES. 

Pont  Aberglaslyn,  li^m.,  Tanybwlch  railway  station,  about  7^ 
and  9,  Maentwrog,  9, 10^,  and  13^,  Festiniog,  lU,  13,  and  16,  over 
the  hills  to  Tanygrisiau,  10,  Portmadoc,  by  short  cut,  7,  Llyn- 
y-Oader  3^,  Rhyd-du  (station,  for  line  to  Uyn  Cwellyn,  Nant  Mill, 
Carnarvon,  Ac),  4,  Llyn-y-Dy  warchen,  5,  NantUe  lakes,  8,  Nantlle 
station,  10,  Snowdon  Ranger  (Llyn  Cwellyn),  5j^,  Nant  Mill,  61,  Car- 
narvon, 13,  Dinas  Emrys,  1^,  Llyn-y-Ddinas,  2,  Llyn  Gwynant,  4^, 
Penygwryd,  8,  Pen-y-pass  (Pass  of  Llanberis),  9,  Llanberis,  14i, 
Capel  Curig,  12,  Bettws-y-Coed,  17i^,  Round  through  Nantymor, 
between  10  and  11,  Summit  of  Snowdon,  6^,  but  3^  from  a  pomt  on 
the  Carnarvon  road,  past  which  the  Rhyd-du  omnibus  runs,  ascent  of 
Moel  Uebog,  li  hour,  Cynicht,  2i— 3h.  Over  Hebog  to  Criccieth, 5— 5^ 
hours.  By  the  Snowdon  coaches  Penygwryd,  Pen-y-pass,  Llanberis, 
Capel  Curig,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Llyn  Ogwen,  and  Bethesda  can  be 
reached.    The  coach  might  be  taken  to  Pen-y-pass,   Snowdon 
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crossed  to  Rhyd-du,  and  Beddgelert  reached  from  there  by  omnibus ; 
or  the  coach  to  Llanberis  (through  the  Pass),  Sno^don  ascended 
from  there,  and  descent  made  to  Bbyd-du  or  to  Beddgelert ;  or  coach  to 
Llanberis,  walk  over  Bwlch-y-Maescwm  to  Knowdon  Ranger,  and 
train  and  omnibus  to  Beddgelert.  The  shortest  ascent  of  Snowdon 
is  from  Rhyd-du  (or  the  point  where  the  Beddgelert  path  leaves 
the  Gamanron  road),  and  of  course  the  descent  might  be  made  to 
Llanberis  or  Pen-y-poss,  and  the  coach  caught  there  ;  but  the  climber 
might  find  it  full. 

AT  BEDDGELERT,  we  are  in  one  of  the  most  romantic  8pot» 
in  North  Wales,  where  three  valleys  unite — ^the  Nanb- 
Colwyn,  along  which  we  have  travelled  from  Llyn  Cwellyn,  the- 
valley  down  which  the  Glaslyn  runs  on  its  way  from  Snowdon, 
and  the  Pass  of  Pont  Aberglaslyn  through  which  it  flows  after 
the  Colwyn  has  joined  it  at  Beddgelert.  The  bridge  in  the- 
middle  of  the  village,  spanning  the  Colwyn,  is  a  delightful^ 
lounging  place. 

There  are  several  hotels  and  lodging-houses  in  the  village  of 
Beddgelert  (to  which  an  omnibus  runs  from  the  railway  station, 
at  Portmadoc  as  well  as  Rhyd-du),  and  it  is  a  resort  of  anelers,. 
who,  besides  the  Colwyn  and  the  (Glaslyn,  will  find  many  lake»> 
in  the  neighbourhood :  Llyn-y-Ddinas,  Gwynant,  Cwellyn,  Dy- 
warchen,  and  Llyn-y-Gader  ;  Ffynnon  Gwas,  Llyn  Glas,  and  Llyn^ 
Coch  on  the  western  slopes  of  Snowdon,  Cwm  Ystradlyn,  to  the- 
Bouth  of  Hebog  ;  Llagi,  Edno,  Llyn-yr-Adar,  and  Llyniau  Cwn, 
on  the  hills  to  the  north  of  Cynicht.  AU  these  llyns  have- 
attracted  the  fisherman  as  well  as  the  lover  of  the  picturesque- 
in  past  times,  but,  owing  to  poaching  and  other  causes,  some  of 
the  best  angling  pools  and  rivers  in  Wales  are  losing  or  have^ 
lost  their  celebrity,  and  local  inquiries  should  be  made. 

The  secluded  and  restored  little  church  at  Beddgelert  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  ancient  priory.      Charters  of  Edward  I.  are 
addressed  to  the  Prior  of  the  House  of  the  Blessed  Mary  afa 
Bethkelert.     The  church  is  near  the  confluence  of  the  streams 
that  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.      All  around  are. 
charming  wsJks,  which  need  no  particular  description.     Craig- 
y-llan,  on  the  east  of  the  Pass  of  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  or  the  hiUs 
on  the  west,  can  easily  be  scaled ;  and  a  longer  ramble  of  ten, 
or  eleven  miles  may  be  taken  through  Nantymor.     Walk  about 
three  miles  on  the  Penygwryd  road,  past  Dinas  Emrvs  and 
Llyn-y-Ddinas,  nearly  to  the  caiTiage-bridge  over  the  Glaslyn  ;. 
cross  by  another  bridge  and  ascend  for  a  mile  or- so  ;  then  turn 
to  the  right,  pass  through  Nantymor,  and  in  three  miles  reach, 
another  road  running  to  the  right  to  Pont  Aberglaslyn  ;  just 
before  reaching  which,  the  carriage  road   for  Tanybwlch   i»- 
joined.      The  ascent  of  Snowdon,   Hebog,   and  Cynicht   are 
described  further  on.    Llyn  Cwellyn,  which  has  been  mentioned^ 
can  be  reached  by  omnibus  to  Rhyd-du  and  rail  to  Snowdon^ 
Ranger ;  and  from  either  station  the  Vale  of  Nantlle  can  bes 
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approached.  From  the  Snowdon  Ranger  Mo^l  Eilio  can  be 
crossed  to  Llanberis,  or  the  path  followed  over  Bwlch-y-Maes- 
cwm.    [See  page  276.] 

Another  long  mountain  walk  may  be  suggested  for  moun- 
taineers. Mynydd  Drwsycoed  can  be  ascended  from  Rhyd-du, 
and  the  climber  can  find  his  way  by  Gamedd  Goch  (2,315  feet> 
and  Llwyd  Mavrr  to  PaTitglas  station  on  the  Carnarvon  and  Afon- 
wen  line.  Care  should  be  taken  in  choosing  the  way,  as  there 
are  steep  precipices  in  some  parts  of  the  route. 

The  mountain  path  to  Dolwyddelan  (about  II J  m.),  which  has 
been  described  in  the  reverse  direction  on  page  225,  leaves  the- 
Gwynant  road  some  distance  beyond  Llyn  Gwynant,  and 
about  six  miles  from  Beddgelert,  where  a  path  crosses  th& 
highway.  It  passes  over  the  ridge  south  of  Cribiau  ;  and  the 
views  in  ascending  are  unusually  fine.  After  descending  for  a- 
while  the  path  turns  to  the  left,  a  stream  is  crossed  and  a. 
rough  road  runs  on  to  a  farm,  where  we  turn  left  for  Dol- 
wyddelan. A  mile  and  a  half  can  be  saved  by  going  to  Roman> 
Bridge  Station.  Take  a  good  map  and  do  not  start  late  in  the^ 
afternoon. 

Beddgelert — the  grave  of  Gelert,  pronounced  Bathe-gelert — is- 
famous  for  its  legend,  which  critics  have  dared  to  treat  as  one 
of  the  Aryan  myths  !  We  all  know  it ;  how  Prince  Llewelyn 
missed  his  favourite  hound  when  out  hunting  ;  how,  when  h& 
returned,  he  met  the  dog  covered  with  blood,  and  going  indoors 
saw  his  son's  cradle  upset ;  how,  at  once,  the  chieftain  did  a. 
very  foolish  thing,  to  wit,  jumped  to  a  conclusion  and  accused 
the  dog  of  child-murder.     But  here  is  Mr.  Spencer's  ballad : — 


The  spearman  heard  the  bugle  sound, 
And  cheerily  smiled  the  mom  ; 

And  many  a  brach,  and  many  a 
hound, 
Obeyed  Llewelyn's  horn. 

And  still  he  blew  a  louder  blast. 
And  gave  a  lustier  cheer, 

"  Come  Gelert,  come,  wert  never  last 
Llewelyn's  horn  to  hear. 

**  O,  wheredoes  faithful  GMert  roam, 
The  flower  of  all  his  race ; 

So  true,  so  brave,  a  lamb  at  home, 
A  lion  in  the  chase?" 

'Twas  only  at  Llewelyn's  board 

The  faithful  Gdlert  fed ; 
He  watched,  he  served,  he  cheered 

his  lord, 
And  sentinelled  his  bed. 

In  sooth  he  was  a  peerless  hound, 

The  gift  of  Royal  John  ; 
But  now  no  Gelert  could  be  found, 

And  all  the  chase  rode  on. 


And  now,  as  o'er  the  rocks  and  dells- 
The  gallant  chidings  rise, 

All  Snowdon's  craggy  chaos  yella 
The  many-mingled  cries ! 

That  day  Llewelyn  little  loved 
The  chane  of  hart  and  hare ; 

And   scant  and   small   the   booty 
proved. 
For  Gelert  was  not  there. 

Unpleased ,  Llewelyn  homeward  hied» 
When,  near  the  portal  seat. 

His  truant  Gelert  he  espied. 
Bounding  his  lord  to  greet. 

But  when  he  gained  his  castle  door. 
Aghast  the  chieftain  stood  ; 

The  hound  all  o'er  was  smeared  with 
gore. 
His  lips,  his  fangs,  ran  blood. 

Llewelyn  gazed  with  fierce  surprise  ; 

Unused  such  looks  to  meet, 
His  favourite  check'd  his  joyful  guise. 

And  crouched,  and  licked  his  feetw 
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Onward,  in  haste,^  Llewelyn  passed, 

And  on  went  Qelerfc  too  ; 
And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  he  cast, 

Fresh   blood-gouts    shocked   his 
view. 

O'erturned  his  infant's  bed  he  found, 
With  blood-stained  covert  rent ; 

And  all  around  the  walls  and  ground 
With  recent  blood  besprent. 

He  called  his  child— no  voice  re- 
plied— 

He  searched  with  terror  wild ; 
Blood,  blood,  he  found  on  every  side. 

But  nowhere  found  his  child. 

"Hell-hound!  my  child's  by  thee 
devoured," 

The  frantic  father  cried ; 
And  to  the  hilt  his  vengeful  sword 

He  plunged  in  6  Alert's  side. 

His  suppliant  looks,  as  prone  he  f  ^, 

No  pity  could  impart ; 
But  still  his  Odlert's  dying  yell 

Passed  heavy  o'er  his  heart. 

Aroused  by  G61ert's  dying  yell. 
Some  slumberer  wakened  nigh  ; 

What  words  the  parent's  joy  could 
teU 
To  hear  his  infant's  cry  ! 

Concealed  beneath  a  tumbled  heap 
His  hurried  search  had  missed, 

All  glowing  from  his  rosy  sleep. 
The  cherub  boy  he  kissed. 


Nor  scathe  had  he,  nor  hann  nor 
dread. 

But  the  same  couch  beneath, 
Lay  a  gaunt  wolf,  all  torn  and  dead, 

Tremendous  still  in  death. 

Ah,  what  was  then  Llewelyn's  pain  I 
For  now  the  truth  was  clear  ; 

His  gallant  hound  the  wolf  had  slain, 
To  save  Llewelyn's  heir. 

Vain,  vain,  was  all  Llewelyn's  woe  ; 

*'  Best  of  thy  kind,  adieu  ! 
The  frantic  blow  which  laid  thee  low 

This  heart  shall  ever  rue." 

And  now  a  gallant  tomb  they  raise, 
With  costly  sculpture  decked  ; 
I  And  marbles  storied  with  his  praise 
Poor  GSlert's  bones  protect. 

There,  never  could  the  spearman  pass 

Or  forester  unmoved ; 
There,  oft  the  tear-besprinkled  grass 

Llewelyn's  sorrow  proved. 

And  there  he  hung  his  horn  and 
spear. 

And  there,  as  evening  fell. 
In  fancy's  ear  he  oft  would  hear 

Poor  GMert's  dying  yell. 

And  till  great  Snowdon's  rocks  grow 
old 

And  cease  the  storm  to  brave, 
The  consecrated  spot  shall  hold 

The  name  of  "  QMert's  grave." 


PAST    QELERT'S    GRAVE    TO     PONT    ABERQLASLYN. 

Gelert's  Grave  is  seen  in  a  field  on  the  left,  after  passing 
the  Goat  Hotel  on  the  way  to  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  the  favourite 
walk  of  the  place ;  and  is  approached  by  a  path  which  runs 
near  the  Church,  or  from  the  Goat  Hotel.  Crossing  the 
meadow  from  the  Grave  the  Portmadoc  road  could  be  gamed  ; 
and  alone  this  Portmadoc  road  we  walk  through  the  beautiful 
Pass  of  Font  Aberglaslyn  to  the  Bridget  which  is  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Beddgelert.  We  say  more  of  the  Pass  in  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  drive  from  Portmadoc.  A  path  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  can  be  followed  in  returning  to  Beddgelert. 

BEDDGELERT    TO     FESTINIOG. 

It  is  thirteen  miles  to  Tanybwlch  hotel  (and  less  than  half  a 
mile  more  to  Maentwrog),  and  sixteen  to  Festiniog  by  the  usual 
driving  road,  but  pedestrians  have  the  choice  of  two  others,  one 
©f  which  is  three  miles  and  the  other  about  four  miles  and  a  half 
shorter.  Aberglaslyn  Bridge  has  to  be  crossed  in  any  case,  and 
the  first  two  routes  are  the  same  for  about  six  miles.  No  descrip- 
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•tion  is  needed,  except  that  at  Pen-y-Gyffiniau  the  left  turn 
should  be  taken  by  pedestrians,  and  leads  past  Tanybwlch 
station  to  the  inn.  The  shortest  route  leaves  the  carriage 
road  not  far  from  Aherglddyn  Bridge,  A  stream  is  crossed, 
one  or  two  houses  are  passed,  and  then  the  road  to  the  left  must 
be  followed.  It  is  a  pleasant,  shady  lane,  and  after  awhile 
<!rosses  a  road  running  up  to  Nantymor.  Soon  we  ascend  from 
the  wooded  vale  to  the  bare  mountain  side,  and  walk  along  a 
rough  road  to  the  hamlet  of  Croesor,  about  five  miles  from 
Beddgelert,  and  half  that  distance  from  Tanybwlch  railway 
station,  which  is  a  mile  from  the  inn.  At  Groesor  the  moun- 
tain walk  to  Festiniog,  by  way  of  Cwm  Orthin,  ascends  Cwm 
-Croesor.  A  stream  is  crossed  immediately  beyond  the  hamlet, 
^nd  then  we  ascend  on  the  right  side  of  the  Cwm,  and 
passing  some  slate  quarries  at  the  top  of  the  pass  descend  to 
'Cwm  Orthin  lake,  go  to  the  right  of  it,  and  keep  on  down  to 
Tanygrisiau,  where  there  is  a  railway  station  (10  miles  from 
•Beddgelert).  The  route  is  described  in  the  reverse  direction  on 
page  107  (which  is  in  Part  I. ) 

PORTMAOOC    TO    BEDDGELERT. 

Omnibuses  and  coaches  meet  some  of  the  Cambrian 
B>ailway  trains  at  Portmadoc  in  the  summer  time,  and 
Tun  to  Beddgelert  (8  miles),  but  pedestrians  can  save  a 
mile  by  walking  along  the  old  tramway  which  crosses  the 
Cambrian  line  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  station,  as  far  as 
•tie  Glaslyn  Inn,  where  they  join  the  hi^h  road,  and  so 
reach  Pont  Aberglaslyn  in  five  miles  and  a  ^alf  ;  carriages  take 
a  considerable  turn  to  t'le  left  and  (in  a  mile)  pass  through  Tre- 
madoc,  a  town  built  on  the  land  Mr.  Madocks  reclaimed  from 
the  sea.  Between  Portmadoc  and  Tremadoc  we  have,  to  our 
left,  Moel-y-Gest,  from  which  there  is  a  very  extensive  view  ; 
vand  the  house  on  the  same  side  of  the  road,  after  passing  through 
iihe  latter  town,  is  TanyroUlt,  a  name  associated  with  Shelley, 
though  his  residence  has  disappeared.  The  driving  and  the 
walking  roads  are  equally  beautiful,  and  in  each  case  the  promi- 
nent objects  in  view  before  us  are  Moelwyn,  with  its  round 
summit,  and,  to  its  left,  the  notable  peak  of  Cynicht,  often 
called  the  Welsh  Matterhorn,  though  the  comparison  will 
chiefly  commend  itself  to  travellers  who  have  never  been  at 
Zermatt.  As  we  get  well  on  our  journey,  other  mountain 
beauties  reveal  themselves,  and  Snowdon  itself,  the  day  being 
favourable,  bursts  upon  us  in  all  its  beautiful  proportions, 
rising  above  its  attendant  peaks.  In  a  little  more  than  six 
miles  by  carriage  road  we  reach  a  scene  that  has  occupied  the 
^artist'8  pencil  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  North  Wales  j  the 
'iar-famed  bridge  over  the  Glaslyn.  No  words  can  describe  the 
rich  beauty  of  this  attractive  spot.    The  road  suddenly  narrows 
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into  a  pass  overhung  with  perpendicular  rocks  on  one  side  ;  and* 
the  pines  give  quite  an  Alpine  tinge  to  the  scene.  We  are  closa- 
to  tne  weU-known  bridge,  but  the  road  which  crosses  it  goes  to- 
Tanybwlch  and  Festiniog.  Keeping  through  the  pass,  we 
reach  Beddgelert  (one  mile  and  a  half  from  Aberglaslyn),  after 
seeing,  in  the  meadows  to  our  right,  the  last  resting-place  of: 
Llewelyn's  hound. 

PAST    DINAS    EMRY9f    LLYN-Y-DDINAS,    AND    GWYNANT 

TO    PENYQWRYD. 

To  enjoy  the  most  attractive  approach  to  Snowdon  to  the  end,, 
when  we  have  crossed  the  Colwyn  bridge  in  coming  from  Port- 
madoc,  the  road  to  the  right  should  be  taken.    In  another  eight 
miles,  it  would  land  us  high  up  at  Penygwryd,  which  we  have- 
already  visited,  by  way  of  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.  To  reach  Peny- 
gwryd we  follow  the  course  of  the  Glaslyn  nearly  all  the  way. 
Soon  after  we  start  the  summit  of  Moel  Siabod  is  seen  in  front,. 
Aran  is  on  the  left,  and  just  before  we  reach  Llyn-y-Ddinas- 
(two  miles)  we  pass  on  the  same  side,  Dinas  Emrys,  a  wooded, 
eminence,  where  legend  says  Vortigern  retired  and  Merlin- 
Ambrosius  came  to  his  aid.     As  we  walk  along  Llyn-y-Ddinaa 
Cynicht  is  on  our  right,  and  looking  back  from  the  end  of  the- 
lake  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Moel  Hebog.     A  little  further  on,  at 
a  point  where  w'e  have  a  glimpse  of  the  summit  of  Snowdon, 
by  bearing  to  the  left  (instead  of  crossing  the  Glaslyn  and  follow- 
ing the  Penygwryd  road),  the  mountain  might  be  ascended  up- 
Cwm-y-Uan  between  Yr  Aran  and  Lliwedd,  by  a  route  describea 
on  page  307.     But  we  follow  the  high  road.     Crossing  the- 
bridge  over  the  Glaslyn,  and  keeping  up  Nant  Gwynant,. 
the  lake  of  that  name  is  reached  (a  little  over  four  mUes  from 
Beddgelert),  with  Gallt-y- Wenallt,  a  palrt  of  Snowdon,  rising  up- 
out  of  the  water  ;  and  after  we  have  passed  it  there  is  a  long, 
steep  pull  to  the  inn.    A  more  charming  valley  than  this  Wales 
does  not  contain.     At  certain  points  we  have  the  most  glorious- 
views  of  Aran,  Lliwedd,  Y  Wyddfa,  and  Crib  Coch  (all  pointa 
of  Snowdon)  to  the  left,  and  the  Glyders  before  us,  that  the 
country  affords  ;  and  as  we  approach  Penygwryd  we  see  the 
little  river  Glaslyn    rushing    down   from   its    source  in  the 
bosom  of  Snowdon,   in  the  falls  of  Cumi  Dyli ;  and  on  our 
right  several  little  cascades.     A  fine  view  of  Snowdon  is  gained 
a  few  minutes  before  the  inn  at  Penygwryd  is  reached. 
From  Penygwryd  it  is  six  miles  and  a  half  to  Llanberis  railway 
station  through  the  Pass  [page  278],  four  miles  to  Capel  Curig 
[page  284],  nine  and  a  half  to  Bettws-y-Coed  [page  214],  nine 
to  Llyn  Ogwen  [page  287],  and  fourteen  to  Bethesda  statioi^ 
[page  255.]    At  Penygwryd,  which  is  described  on  page  279,  we^ 
are  close  to  several  well-known  mountains  ;  which  we  shall  now" 
exploie. 
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MOUNTAIN    ASCENTS. 

The  Snowdon  range  extends  from  sea  to  sea,  "  commencing,"' 
says  one  guide  book,  "  in  the  tremendous  precipice  of  Penmaen- 
mawr  and  ending  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bardsey  Island. "   I»* 
an  irregular  line,  running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  between  these 

Eoints,  rise,  in  the  foUowmg  order,  the  great  heights  of  Carnedd- 
ilewelyn    and  Carnedd   Dafydd,  Tryfan,    Glyder    Fach    and 
Glyder  Fawr,  Y  Wyddfa  (the  highest  peak  of  Snowdon  proper), 
and  Moel  Hebog,  while  the  so-called  **  Rivals "  (Yr  Eifl),  a. 
familiar  group  of  inferior  altitude,  stand  near  the  end  of  the 
chain,  on  the  shores  of  Carnarvon  Bay.    Moel  Siabod,  overlook- 
ing Capel  Curig,  Cynicht,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pont  Aber- 
glaslyn,  and.Moelwyn,  nearer  Tanybwlch,  complete  the  list  of 
the  most  famous  summits  of  the  Snowdon  range.  By  adding  thab; 
between  the  Camedds  and  the  Glyders  the  road  from  Capel 
Curig  to  Bangor  runs  ;  that  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  separates  the 
Glyders  from  Snowdon ;  and  that  Beddgelert  lies    between 
Snowdon  and  Moel  Hebog,  we  shall  enable  the  reader  better  to  • 
understand  the  position  of  the  mountains  which  we  are  about^ 
to  scale. 

The  high  road  through  Llanberis,  Penygwryd,  and  Beddgelert,  and  past- 
IJyn  Cwellyn,  runs  all  round  the  base  of  Snowdon,  with  the  exception  of  a' 
bit  of  country,  about  three  miles  across  as  the  crow  flies,  on  the  north-west ; 
and  the  circuit  is  nearly  thirty  miles.    From  the  highest  summit,  Y  Wyddfa. 
(3,570  feet),  stretch  several  great  ridges,  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
give  the  .mountain  its  indisputable  pre-eminence.   The  route  from  Llauiberis- 
to  the  summit  runs  along  the  slope  of  Llechog  (otherwise  called  Llechwedd), 
from  which,  at  a  great  altitude,  Clogwyn-du'r-Arddu  (on  which  starts  the- 
Llyn  Cwellyn  route)  stretches  away  westwards,  to  the  heights  of  Moel 
Gynghorion,  Moel  Goch,  and  Moel  BUio,  which  are  conspicuous  from  Llan- 
beris ;  while  near  the  same  point  the  ridge  of  Crib-y-Dilysgyl  runs  east  to* 
Crib  Ck>ch  and  is  prolonged  to  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.      The  ridge  of 
BwIch-y-Maen,  S.S.W.,  carries  the  Beddgelert  route,  but  soon  divides  into 
another  Llechog  (on  which  that  route  continues  for  some  distance),  and' 
Bwlch-(Jwm-y-llan  ridge  (south),  which  ends  in  the  peak  of  Aran,  near  Bedd- 
gelert.   Finallv,  there  is  the  ridge  of  Lliwedd  which  runs  from  Bwlch-y- 
Saethau  (the  depression  a  little  to  the  south  of  east  of  the  summit),  and  end»> 
in  Gallt-y-Wenallt,  over  Llyn  Gwynant.     Between  these  ridges  are  the- 
enormous  cwras  of  Snowdon  ;  to  the  north-west,  Brwynog,  in  which  Llyn- 
du'r-Arddu  lies  ;  west,  Clogwyn,  containing  Llyn  Glas  (nearest  the  summit^ 
next  Llyn  Goch,  and  then  Llyn-y-Nadroedd,  and  some  distance  further, 
Llyn  Pfynnon-y-Gwas ;  south-west,  Graigog ;  south,  Cwra-y-llan ;  east,  Cwm  • 
Dyli,  with  Glaslyn  lake,  Llydaw,  and  Llyn  Teyrn,  up  which  runs  the  Peny- 
gwryd  route ;  north-east,  (5wm  GLos,  and  almost  north,  Cwm  Glas  Bach, 
communicating  with  the  Pass  of  Llanberis.     Clogwyn-y-Gamedd  is  the- 

S'eat  precipice  of  t^e  mountain  immediately  .beneath  the  summit,  over^ 
laslyn. 

Caution  ! — Before  beginning  our  description  of  the  ascents^ . 
let  us  say  distinctly  that  no  stranger,  at  any  rate,  should  climb- 
these  mountains  alone  in  bad  weather ;  that  mists  come  on' 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly ;  and  that  they  sometimes  compeb 
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iprudent  climbers  to  halt  for  a  considerable  time.  Furthermore, 
'even  in  fine  weather  look  to  your  steps  !  Sometimes  a  preci- 
.pice  suddenly  bends  in,  and  over  you  might  walk  while  en- 
gaged in  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature  !  What  is  wanted  is 
-care  and  common  sense. 


Snow&on. 

THE     LLANBERiS     ROUTE. 

FiTe  miles.  •Three  hours.  Pony,  58.  Guide  78.— One  guide  can 
take  from  four  to  six  ponies.  For  a  pony  and  gviide  across  the 
summit  to  Beddgelert,  £1 ;  ditto»  to  Penypass,  £1. 

^^HE  Llanberis  ascent,  which  is  comparatively  gradual  and 
X  plain,  runs  for  much  of  the  way  almost  parallel  with  the  Pass 
of  Llanberis.  Reaching  the  Carnarvon  road  from  the  station,  turn 
to  the  left,  and  in  a  few  minutes  to  the  right,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Victoria  Hotel,  by  a  road  which  soon  reaches  a 
wood  (entered  by  a  gate).    At  the  top  of  the  wood  is  a  house. 

Here  a  turn  to  the  right  for  a  few  minutes  would  enable  the  climber  to 
«ee  the  Llanberis  Waterfall,  by  crossing  a  plank  over  the  stream.  The 
:|>Iank  has  sometimes  to  be  placed  in  position  by  the  woman  of  the  house. 
/[See  page  275.] 

The  way  to  Snowdon  still  follows  the  cart  road,  past  the 
house,  and  bends  to  the  left,  and  soon  passes  through  a  gate ; 
here,  of  two  branches  take  the  right,  and  a  little  further  the 
i^t.  In  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  from  the  wood,  pass  a 
■  little  cottage  on  the  left.  Further  on  there  is  another  gate,  and 
then  it  is  easy  going  for  awhile.  The  path  is  wide— m  places 
as  wide  as  a  cart  road,  and  the  many  travellers  have  made 
-side-paths  and  short  cuts.  When  a  little  more  than  half  the 
.ascent  is  accomplished  (just  beyond  one  of  the  refreshment 
hoases)  the  way  becomes  steeper.  As  we  proceed  we  may  look 
on  the  right  into  Cwm  Brwynog,  where  there  is  a  little  li^e, 
Llyn-dn'r-Arddu,  and  a  verv  large  stone,  estimated  by  Ramsay 
to  weigh  5,000  tons,  and  of  this  the  same  story  is  told  which 
Mrs.  Hemans  tells  of  a  stone  on  Gader  Idris;  that  if  a  man 
■sleeps  on  it  for  a  night  he  awakes  either  a  poet  or  a  madman. 
A  '*  great  stony  moraine-mound  circles  round  the  lake,"  and 
there  are  other  remains  of  ancient  glaciers.  The  hollow  of 
"Cwm  Glas  Bach  is  seen  below,  on  the  left,  and  after  awhile  we 
approach  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  the  second  summit  of  Snowdon  (on  our 
Id^t. )  Soon  there  is  a  spring  of  water  near  the  remains  of  some 
huts,  and  the  i  unction  with  the  Snowdon  Ranger  route,  here 

*  When  hours  are  mentioned  it  is  only  intended,  of  course,  to  siTe  a 
-^•ry  general  notion  of  the  time  occupied,  and  short  halts  only  are  included. 
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running  to  the  right ;  and  then  the  zig-zag  path  from  the  lake^ 
of  Glaslyn,  on  the  Penygwryd  route,  on  the  left.     [In  descend- 
ing to  Tenygwryd  take  care  not  to  leave  the  ridge  except  by  th& 
path.] 

In  another  quarter  of  an  hour  we  are  at  Y  Wyddfa,  with  the- 
cairn  we  may  have  seen  so  often  before,  and  the  little  wooden 
inns  where  they  give  you  refreshment ;  or  a  bed,  to  see  (?)  the 
sun  rise  in  the  morning.  Sun-rise  from  this  spot  is  something  to 
remember,  as  the  huge  shadow  of  Snowdon  is  thrown  over  the 
land,. and  gradually  retreats  before  the  advance  of  day ;  but  the 
clouds  are  remarkably  fond  of  Y  Wyddfa  and  frequently  cling 
to  her  long  after  their  human  companions  of  the  night  have  torn 
themselves  away  in  disgust.  Still,  it  is  well  to  wait,  for  a  misty 
morning  is  often  the  beginning  of  a  glorious  day,  though  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  Y  Wyddfa  to  remain  in  the  embraces  of 
the  clouds  all  day  long. 

On  the  clearest  days  the  vidw  includes  a  corner  of  Scotland, 
(seen  so  rarely  however,  that  we  beb'eve  the  ordnance  surveyors 
only  discovered  it  after  a  snow-fall),  heights  in  Yorkshire  and 
the  English  lake  country,   and  the  Wicklow  mountains  in 
Ireland,  on  the  dim  horizon ;  though  these  lend  a  charm  of' 
wonder  rather  than  beauty  to  the  picture,  and  it  really  cannot 
matter  much  whether  what  you  see  is  cloud  or  land.    It  is  the 
nearer  view  that  delights  you  ;  the  peaks  of  Snowdon  itself,  the 
great  summits  that  rise  around,  and  the  more  distant  mountains, 
deep  valleys  and  lakes  the  tourist  is  so  fond  of  counting,  till  he ' 
fondly  imagines  he  has  counted  them  all ;  precipices  that  make 
one  shudder,  lovely  stretches  of  country  far  away  below,  and 
then  the  encircling  sea,  with  its  islands — the  Isle  of  Man  lies' 
plain  enough,  almost  to  the  north  of  you,  and  Anglesey  is  close 
at  hand  with  the  Menai  Straits  and  the  Britannia  bridge — ^and 
headlands,  and  all  the  beauties  of  the  coast  line  that  stretches- 
away  to  the  south  and  east,  we  are  afraid  to  say  how  far.     To 
your  left,  if  you  turn  from  the  sea  and  look  towards  Capel 
Curig,  is  first  of  all  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  and  then  Crib  Coch  ;  imme- 
diately to  the  right  the  ridge  of  Llivvedd  frowning  over  Llyn 
Llydaw,  and,  nearer  Beddgelert,  the  beautiful  peak  of  Aran. 
These  are  the  prominent  points  of  Snowdon  ;  and  another  of  his- 
outlying  peaks,    Moel    Eilio,   is  seen  to  the  north  of  Llyn 
Cwellyn,  tne  fine  sheet  of  water  on  the  west.  Beyond  Crib  Coch. 
you  see  the  Glyders,  and  beyond  the  Glyders,  Camedd  Dafydd- 
and  Camedd  Llewelyn,  the  head  of  Tryfan  (N.E.)  ijeeping  over 
the  right  shoulder  of  Glydcr  Fawr,  and  Penllithrig-y-VVrach, 
occupying  the  same  position  with  regard  to  Glyder  Fach  ;  then 
the  coast  near  Rhyl,  and  the  Clwydian  range  with  the  tower  on 
Moel  Fammau ;  over  Nant  Gwryd,  above  Capel  Curig,  Moel- 
Siabod  (E) ;  in  the  distance,  to  the  right  of  it,  Moel-y-Gamelii> 
and  Moel  Forfydd,  near  Llangollen,  and  then  the  long  Berwyn^ 
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^an^e  including  Moel  Ferna  and  Cader  FrODwen.  Looking  just 
to  the  left  of  Lliwedd,  at  a  considerable  distance  is  seen  Llyn 

^CJonway,  with  Arrenig  Fach  to  the  ri^t  of  it,  and  Arrenig 
Fawr,  distinguished  by  the  **  notch  "  in  its  summit,  seen  almost 
in  a  line  with  the  ridge  of  Lliwedd  and  over  the  **  knobby" 
Moel  Meirch,  which  rises  on  the  other  side  of  Nant  Gwynant. 
Immediately  to  the  right  of  this  is  the  big  mound  of  Manod 
Mawr  (at  Festiniog),  and  then,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  Arans 
(S.E.)  looking  almost  over  Llyn  Conglog.     Bhobell  and  Moel 

•Oflfrwm  are  to  be  seen  amongst  the  low  hills  a  little  further 
right,  and  then,  much  nearer,  Moelwyn  and  Cynicht  are  easily 

>  distinguished.  Passin?  the  mass  of  mountains  from  Maentwrog 
to  Barmouth  (S.)  including  Rhinog,  Diphwys,  and  Moelfre,  with 
Cader  Idris  in  the  back  ground,  and  Plynlimon  seen  over  its 
eastern  shoulder,  we  come  to  the  sea  coast  as  far  as  St.  David's 
Head  in  Pembrokeshire  ;  and  the  Merionethshire  Traeths  seem 
to  lie  just  below  us  with  Harlech  Castle  on  the  left.  The  rounded 
summit  of  Moel  Hebog  rises  to  the  right  of  Yr  Aran,  the  roofs 

•  of  Criccieth  are  visible  over  Hebog's  right  shoulder,  and  then 
we  see  the  sea  again  about  Pwllheli,  with  St.  Tudwal's  Isles  and 
the  j'ltting  rock,  Carreg-yr-Imbill  (S.W.)  and  the  promontory 
of  L'.eyn,  on  which  rise  Carn  Madryn,  Cam  Boduan,  and  Yr 
Eifl.  Next  we  look  along  the  NantUe  valley,  with  Mynydd 
Mawr  to  the  right  of  it,  and  Garnedd  Goch  to  the  left,  see  the 
Lakes,  and  beyond  them  the  Wicklow  hills  in  Ireland  (W.) 
Further  to  the  right  are  Holyhead  Mountain  and  Anglesey,  with 
Llyn  Coron,  over  which  Slieve  Donnard  in  Ireland  is  seen  (N.W.) 
Then  there  is  Parys  mountain,  to  the  right  of  it  the  Isle  of 
Man  (almost  north),  and  still  more  to  the  right  Scaw  Fell  in 
Cumberland. 

The  descent  to  Llanberis  is  too  plain  to  need  any  additional 
description. 

THE     PENYQWRYD    OR     CAPEL     CURIG     ROUTE. 

Nearly  5  miles  from  Penygwryd  and  nearly  9  from  Capel  Curig. 
2^  hours  from  Penygwryd.  Pony  from  l*enygwryd,  5s. ;  Guide,  5s. ; 
to  Llanberis  or  Beddselert,  5s.  extra  for  each.  Capel  Curig  to 
Snowdon,  lOs.  guide,  10s.  pony.  Cars  are  sometimes  taken  to  Llyn 
Llydaw. 

In  starting  from  Penygwryd  the  height  to  be  climbed  is 
reduced  to  about  2,600  ft.  If  you  want  to  become  familiar 
with  Snowdon  in  its  grandest  aspect  do  not  miss  this  walk. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  relates  how,  when  he  and  his  companions 
were  on  the  Jungfrau,  the  patriotic  Morgan,  **who  had  spoken 
very  disparagingly  of  the  VVengern  Alp  as  compared  with  the 
scenery  of  Penygwryd,  admitted  that  our  present  view  was  not 
unlike  that  above  Llyn  Llydaw,  though,  as  he  urged,  the  quan- 
tity of  snow  rather  spoiled  it."  Round  the  shores  of  Llydaw 
-and  Glaslyn,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  route,  the  bloc  perches 
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■and  roches  moutonn^es,  and  the  striations  on  the  rocks,  testify 

•to  the  action  of  the  glaciers  which  once  gave  these  great  valleys 

a  truly  Alpine  character,      The  ascent  as  far  as  Glaslyn  is 

•described  on  page  281,  and  here  we  need  only  say  that  there  is  a 

-cart  track  all  the  way  to  within  about  an  hour  of  the  summit,  and 

that  you  can  even  be  driven,  if  you  do  not  mind  jolting,  as  far 

-as  Llydaw  (about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  summit),  or  ride 

pony-back  to  the  top. 

The  cart  tra,ck  is  called  the  lower  path ;  there  is  also  an  upper  path, 
leaving  the  track  a  short  distance  from  Pen-y-pass,  which  some  prefer,  but 
which  is  more  fatiguing,  especially  after  rain,  and  does  not  afford  such  fine 
▼lews  of  the  lakes.    It  joins  the  zig-zag  not  very  far  above  Glaslyn. 

From  Glaslyn  you  take  the  zig-zag  path,  at  the  end  of  the 
lake — a  hundred  yards  beyond  a  row  of  cottages  and  opposite  a 
grassy  mound  on  the  edge  of  the  water  ;  and  mind  you  keep  to 
the  path  unless  you  wish  to  go  downwards  quickly,  vi^  an  old 
mining  shaft,  instead  of  upwards  slowly  !  You  have  a  very 
steep  ascent  of  something  like  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  the 
ridge  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  where  the  Llanberis  path  is  joined,  and 
there,  suddenly,  as  you  gain  the  ridge,  a  view  of  wondrous 
beauty  bursts  upon  you.  Here  you  turn  left,  and  gain  the 
summit  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

It  was  by  the  upper  Penygwryd  route  that  Professors  Tyndall  and  Huxley 
ascended  Snowdon,  with  a  guide,  on  December  28th,  IStJO  ;  and  the  former 
describes  the  ascent  in  a  chapter  added  to  his  delightful  book,  "  Hours  of 
Exercise  on  the  Alps,"  published  by  Longmans.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  from  it. 

*  The  scene  was  grand  in  the  extreme.  Before  us  were  the  buttresses  of 
Snowdon,  crowned  by  the  conical  peak  ;  while  below  us  were  three  llyns, 
black  as  ink,  and  contracting  additional  gloom  from  the  shadow  of  the 
mountain.  The  lines  of  weathering  had  caused  the  frozen  rime  to 
deposit  itself  upon  the  rocks  as  on  the  tendrils  of  a  vine,  the  crags  being 
fantastically  wreathed  with  runners  of  ice.  The  summit,  when  we  looked 
at  it,  damped  our  ardour  a  little ;  it  seemed  very  distant,  and  the  day  was 
sinking  fast.  From  the  summit  the  mountain  sloped  downward  to  a  col 
which  linked  it  with  a  bold  eminence  to  our  right.  At  the  col  we  aimed, 
and  half  an  hour  before  reaching  it  we  passed  the  steepest  pNortion  of  the 
track.  This  I  quitted,  seeking  to  cut  off  the  zig-zags,  but  gained  nothing 
but  trouble  by  the  attempt.  This  difficulty  conquered,  the  col  was  clearly 
within  reach  ;  on  its  curve  we  met  a  fine  snow  cornice,. through  which  we 
broke  at  a  plunge,  and  gained  safe  footing  on  the  mountain  rim.  The 
health  and  gladness  of  that  moment  were  a  full  recompense  for  the  entire 
journey  into  Wales.  We  went  upward  along  the  edge  of  the  cone  with  the 
noble  sweep  of  the  snow  cornice  at  our  left.  The  huts  at  the  top  were  all 
cased  in  ice,  and  from  their  chimneys  and  projections  the  snow  was  drawn 
into  a  kind  of  plumage  by  the  wind.  The  crystals  had  set  themselves  so  as 
to  present  the  exact  appearance  of  feathers,  and  in  some  cases  these  were 
stuck  against  a  conunon  axis,  so  as  accurately  to  resemble  the  plumes  in 
soldiers'  caps.  It  was  three  o'clock  when  we  gained  the  summit.  Above  and 
behind  us  the  heavens  were  of  the  densest  grey;  towards  the  western 
horizon  this  was  broken  by  belts  of  fiery  red,  which,  nearer  the  sun, 
brightened  to  orange  and  yellow.      The  mountains  of  Flintshire  were 
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flooded  with  gloiy,  and  later  on,  through  the  gaps  in  the  ranges,  the  sun- 
light was  poured  in  coloured  beams,  which  could  be  tracked  tluDugh  the  air 
to  the  places  on  which  their  radiance  fell.  The  scene  would  bear  compari- 
son with  the  splendours  of  the  Alps  themselves." 

The  ascent,  one  can  see,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be- 
attended  by  danger  to  anyone  save  a  practised  Alpine  climber 
like  Professor  Tyndall. 

For  the  descent  to  Penygwryd  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  Llan- 
beris  pony  path  is  followed  for  eight  or  ten  minutes  until  a  path  is  seen  on. 
the  right.  Follow  this  down  to  the  lake  (Olaslyn),  and  then  there  is  a* 
road  all  the  way  to  Pen-y-pass ;  but  sometimes  Uyn  Llydaw  is  in  flood,  and> 
covers  the  road  which  runs  across  it,  and  then  the  pedestrian  must  walk- 
along  the  wall. 

THE    BEDDGELERT    AND    RHYD-DU     ROUTE. 

We  couple  these  together  because  the  paths  unite  not  very  far  from  the 
high  road.  Distance  from  Bhyd-du,  3^  miles,  from  Beddgelert,  6^  altogether,, 
but  about  3^  from  a  point  on  the  high  road  which  is  passed  by  the  omnibus 
from  Beddgelert  to  Rhyd-du.  Guide  from  Beddgelert,  7s.  6d. ;  pony,  10*.  ; 
to  Llanberis  or  Penygwryd,  guide,  10s. ;  pony,  12s.  Time  from  Bhyd-du 
about  2  hours. 

The  Beddgelert  Path  leaves  the  Carnarvon  road  about  three= 
miles  from  the  village,  by  the  Pittas  Head  Bock,  passes  a  farm, 
house  (Ffridd  Uchaf ),  and  runs  north-east  until  it  crosses  a  green 
road  from  Rhyd-du  to  the  base  ol  Aran,  the  Snowdonian  peak 
overlooking  Beddgelert. 

The  Bhyd-du  Ascent  will  probably  become  a  favourite  one  now 
there  is  a  railway  station,  and  the  place  can  be  easily  reached 
either  from  Beddgelert  (4  m. )  by  omnibus,  or  by  a  charming 
railway  ride  (12^  m.)  from  Carnarvon.  The  descent,  however, 
is  to  be  preferred,  as  aflfording  the  finest  views ;  and  many^ 
people  will  come  to  Llanberis  station,  climb  from  that  side,  and 
return  home  by  Rhyd-du.  At  Rhyd-du  station  you  see  the 
summit  of  Snowdon  by  looking  along  a  wall  running  up  the- 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  a  ^ood  way  above  you.  The  path  you 
have  to  take  runs  through  this  wall,  first  to  the  left  and  then  to 
the  ri^ht ;  and  to  the  right  of  the  wall  you  can  see  the  path. 
Start  oy  the  road  which  crosses  the  railway  a  few  score  yards- 
towards  Carnarvon  and  runs  to  the  right  of  a  little  tower. 
When  you  reach  two  gates  pass  through  the  right-hand  one  and 
follow  the  ro%d  until  you  pass  through  an  iron  gate  with  rocks 
on  the  left  immediately  beyond  it,  and  then,  close  to  the  rocks, 
you  find  the  Beddgelert  route  crossing  the  road.  Here  you  tum^ 
left  on  to  the  Beddgelert  path,  which  is  a  little  obscure  in 
places,  but  can  be  followed  with  care.  It  bends  rather  to  the 
right  soon  after  leaving  the  road,  and  at  length  passes  through 
a  gate  where  the  wall  forms  a  shcepfold.  The  track  is  ill-defined 
here,  but  it  runs  straight  across  the  field,  and  immediately  to> 
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the  right  of  a  rocky  boss  at  the  other  end,  where  it  bends  lef<» 
past  a  heap  of  stones  (which  marks  the  spot  where  Mr.  Cox,  a* 
tourist,  who  had  ascended  Snowdon  in  winter,  died  of  exhaus- 
tion) and  some  old  sheep  pens.  Soon  the  path  passes  through 
the  wall  we  saw  from  below,  and  bending  round,  again  passes 
through  it  and  on  up  the  shoulder.  As  you  walk  along  the 
shoulder  you  may  well  rest  now  and  again  to  look  down  the 
precipices  into  the  cwm  of  Clogwyn,  admiring,  the  vast  sweep  of 
the  great  mountain  hollow,  dotted  with  lakes,  and  observing 
the  Ime  of  debris  shed  by  the  ancient  glaciers  between  Llyn 
Coch  and  Llyn-y-Nadroedd ;  and  the  immense  boulder,  Maen 
Bras  (of  which  Kamsay  gives  a  sketch),  which  could  scarcely 
have  been  brought  here  by  any  other  locomotive  than  moving  or 
floating  ice.  The  stone  is  near  a  wall  which  crosses  the  cwm 
and  is  easily  recognized.  There  will  now  be  no  difl&culty  in 
finding  your  way  to  the  summit,  for  the  path  is  a  plain  one. 
From  the  shoulder,  Llechog,  it  bends  to  the  left,  and  soon 
passes  along  the  narrow  ridge  of  6wlch-y-maen.  A  good  deal 
lias  been  said  about  Bwlch-y-maen,  and  the  fear  which  it  haa 
inspired  in  timid  minds,  but  anyone  who  is  afraid  to  walk  along 
a  ridge  seven  or  eight  feet  wide  ought  to  remain  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

The  deseent  to  Rhyd-da  or  Beddgelert  starts  S.S.  W.  from  the  cairn,  crosses 
the  narrow  ridge  of  Bwlch-y-maen,  and  afterwards  bends  to  the  right,  and 
then  runs  along  the  ridge  of  Llechog  (oyerlooking  Cwm-y-Clogwyn  on  the 
right),  near  the  end  of  which  it  passes  through  a  wall,  bends  round  and 
passes  through  the  wall  again.  Some  sheep  pens  and  a  heap  of  stones  are 
passed,  and  then  (foeins  here  indistinct),  the  path  bends  right,  across  a  field 
to  a  gate  where  the  wall  forms  a  sheepfcld.  After  this  the  path  winds  here 
and  there  among  the  rocks  until  it  reaches  a  green  road.  Here  you  cross 
the  road  and  keep  along  the  path  for  Beddgelert,  or  turn  to  the  right  for 
Bhyd-du.  The  view  as  yon  descend  is  very  impressive ;  the  mountains 
across  the  valley— Mynydd  Mawr  above  Llyn  Cwellyn,  and  Mynydd  Drwi- 
y-coed  on  the  other  (left)  side  of  the  Vale  of  Nantlle,  with  Hebog  more  to- 
the  left>-rise  gracdly  in  front,  and  in  the  distance  the  Rivals  and  the  sea- 
add  a  charm  to  the  picture. 

THE    LLYN    CWELLYN     ROUTE. 

This  route,  which  is  usually  called  the  Snowdon  Ranger 
Route  (4  miles),  never  very  popular,  will  probably  be  frequent€Ki' 
less  than  ever  now  the  line  is  opened  to  Rhyd-du,  but  it  nas  the 
advantage  of  taking  you  almost  into  the  great  hollow  of  the- 
mountain,  and  there  are  some  fine  views  looking  down  to  the  left 
of  Clogwjm-du'r-Arddu.  The  path  leaves  the  Carnarvon  and^ 
Beddgelert  road  at  the  Snowdon  Ranger  inn  and  railway  station, 
turns  up  to  a  farm,  bends  right,  and  then  the  direction  is  over 
the  green  shoulder  of  the  hiU  before  you,  though  the  path  bears 
left  a  little  at  first.  After  awhile,  at  a  swing  gate,  the  path  is 
lost,  but  you  bear  for  the  left  shoulder  of  Snowaon,  seen  exactly 
over  the  gate.  Up  this  shoulder  (Clogwyn-du*r-Arddu)  the  path 
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xig-za^,  having  Llyn  Ffynnon-y-Gwas  to  the  right.  Near  the 
«ummit  it  joins  the  Llanberis  path.  In  1846  the  Rey.  H.  Starr, 
of  Northampton,  who  was  familiar  with  the  mountain,  ascended 
from  Cwellyn  against  the  advice  of  the  g^ide,  lost  his  way  in  a 
fog,  and  fell  over  a  cliff,  at  the  base  of  which  his  body  was  found 
«ome  months  afterwards. 

For  the  descent^  we  need  only  say  that  the  path  turns  to  the  left  from  the 
'Uanheris  path  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  summit,  and  near  the 
'^beginning  of  the  descent  to  Penygwryd. 

OTHER    ASCENTS    OF    SNOWDON. 

The  much  frequented  paths  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon  hare 
now  been  mentioned,  but  there  are  other  ways  of  reachin?  Y 
Wyddfa  which  the  more  adventurous  climber  will  be  glacf  to 
iollow.  For  the  most  part  they  are  easy  enough  to  find,  and  free 
from  danger  to  anyone  who  has  some  acquaintance  with  moun- 
tains,  and  exercises  ordinary  care,  but  it  is  decidedly  unwise  to 
leave  i>he  beaten  track  on  days,  and  they  are  many,  when  the 
driving  mist  may  suddenly  cut  you  off  from  the  world  below,  and 
draw  a  curtain  between  the  ground  you  stand  upon  and  a  step 
Jnto  space. 

T  Wyddfa  by  LUwedd  (2,900  feet.) 

We  follow  the  cart  track  from  Pen-y-pass  until  we  approach 
•Llyn  Llydaw,  and  then  near  a  large  stone  we  can  find  indistinct 

traces  of  a  footpath,  and  strike  across  to  the  shoulder  of  lAiwedd 
.  and  climb  up  tne  ridge.     Having  reached  that  jpoint,  we  walk 

along  the  sky-line  with  glorious  views  on  each  side  and  all 
;  around  us,  to  Bwlch-y-Saethau,  there  turn  slightly  to  the  left, 
:  and  scramble  up  to  Y  Wyddfa,  having  crossed  a  considerable 

dij^,  and  found  it  desirable  to  consider  our  ways  among  the  loose 
.  atones  in  the  final  ascent.    In  the  final  ascent  we  bear  rather 

4eft,  and  get  into  the  Beddgelert  route  close  to  the  summit. 

This  ascent  is  quite  safe  with  ordinary  prudence ;  but  Lliwedd 
iias  proved  fatal  to  several  climbers,  and  the  precipices  should 

be  carefully  avoided. 

It  was  by  this  route  that  a  young  man,  Mr.  Maxwell  Haseler,  of  Birmlng> 
'.ham,  was  ascending  the  mountain  on  the  26th  of  January,  1871,  when  he 
fell  over  the  precipices  above  Glaslyn  and  was  killed.  Mr.  Haseler  was 
accompanied  by  seyeral  companions,  but  he  separated  from  them  at  Bwlch- 
y-Saethau,  and  going  too  far  to  the  right  in  the  snow,  almost  immediately. 
it  is  probable,  he  lost  his  footing,  and  fell.  His  mangled  body  was  found 
next  morning,  soon  after  it  was  light,  near  the  shores  of  Olaslyn.  In 
May,  1888,  Mr.  Alfred  Evans  of  Liverpool  was  attempting  to  scale  the  face  of 
Uiwedd,  when  he  slipped  and  felL  A  white  marble  cross  maiks  the  spot 
-^•wbere  he  perished. 

Crib  Ooch  (2,900)  and  Criby-Ddysgyl  (3,600  feet). 

Crib  Coch  should  ntvtr  be  attacked  except  by  careful  and 
jpractised  oUmbers  with  steady  headsi  who  can  look   dowik 
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f)recipices  with  equanimity,  and  walk — or  crawl ! — to  the  little 
cairn,  along  a  nasty,  narrow,  serrated  ridge,  with  a  perpen- 
dicular waU  of  rock  hundreds  of  feet  deep  on  one  side,  and  a 
Bteep  incline  on  the  other.  There  are  so  many  foolhardy  persona 
in  the  world  that  in  a  popular  handbook  we  shall  not  describe 
this  expedition,  which  even  practised  climbers  should  not  take 
Alone.  Orih-y-Ddysgyl  can  easily  be  ascended  by  turning  to  the 
left  (in  ascending)  from  the  Llanberis  pony  path. 

Y  Wyddfa  by  Yr  Aran  or  Cwm-y-Uan  to  Beddgelert, 

Start  from  the  summit  by  the  Beddgelert  path  until,  having 
crossed  the  ridge  of  Bwlch-y-maen,  you  come  to  a  little 
eminence ;  then  strike  off  to  the  left,  round  the  n^^^  slope  of  the 
rising  ground,  and  descend,  with  Cwm-y-llan  to  your  left,  till 
you  reach  the  point  where  the  ascent  of  Aran  begins.  Here,  if 
jovL  choose  the  Cwm-y-Uan  route,  descend  to  the  left,  make  your 
way  for  the  works  you  see  before  you,  get  into  a  road  to  the  left 
of  a  tramway  and  follow  this  road  to  the  Gwynant  valley,  where 
the  carriage  road  to  Beddgelert  is  joined.  If  you  ascend  Aran^ 
irom  the  point  we  have  mentioned  you  can  reach  the  summit 
'(2,470  feet)  in  half  an  hour  or  so  (say  one  hour  and  a  half  from 
IT  Wyddfa),  then  walk  along  the  ridge  to  some  rising  ground, 
keep  to  the  left  of  this,  cross  several  walls  and  presently  you 
will  find  a  walk  leading  to  Beddgelert — ^reached  in  an  hour  or  a 
little  more  from  the  summit  of  Aran,  which  by  the  way,  you  can 
Jiee  from  the  front  of  the  Goat  Hotel. 

To  Y  Wyddfa  by  Owm  Olas, 
Go  up  or  down  Llanberis  Pass  to  near  **  the  Cromlech  Stone," 
then  strike  on  to  the  mountain  side,  and  passing  a  farm  called 
Blaenynant  (near  the  11th  milestone),  follow  a  stream  till  you 
reach  a  great  cwm,  with  streams  coming  down  the  face  of  the 
mountain  before  you.  Climb  to  the  left  of  the  right-hand 
stream,  and  so  up  into  Cwm  Glas.  "On  three  sides,"  savs 
Kamsay,  *<  it  is  bounded  by  tall  cliffs  and  mountain  peaks,  in  the 
midst  of  which  lie  two  little,  deep,  clear  tarns,  about  2,200  feet 
above  the  sea,  each  in  a  perfect  basin  of  rock,  in  this,  on  a  small 
scale,  resembling  the  Todten-see  and  the  lake  behind  the  hotel 
of  the  Grimsel.  Here  we  are  surrounded  by  the  marks  of 
ancient  glaciers ;  the  moraine  debris  and  the  smoothed  and 
grooved  rocks  recall  the  times  when  a  great  glacier  stretched 
across  the  Pass.  From  the  upper  lake  the  way  is  easy  to  the 
Llanberis  path,  on  the  ridge  to  our  right  as  we  face  Crib-y< 
Ddysgyl  cliffs. 

To  Y  Wyddfa  by  Mod  EUio,  Mod  Ooch,  and  Mod  Cynghoricn» 

Some  mountaineers  will  not  be  satisfied  until  they  have 
-climbed  all  the  peaks  of  Snowdon,  and  the  route  we  now 
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describe,  though  long  and  little  frequented,  commands  a  succes* 
flion  of  the  finest  views.     We  begin  the  ascent  at  Llanberis^ 
turning  up  a  narrow  street  to  the  left,  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
PfiMlarn  Villa  Hotel  on  the  Carnarvon  road,  and  ascend  until 
Pen-yr-Aelgerth,  a  shoulder  of  Mod  EiliOy  is  reached.     We  scalo^ 
this  shoulder  and  walk  along  it  to  the  summit,  seeing  Llyn 
Dwythwch  below  on  the  left  as  we  ascend.    The  height  is  about 
2,300  or  2,400  feet,  and  the  time  taken  in  climbing  it  is  about 
an  hour  and  a  half.  This  is  the  view — To  the  north,  the  Britannia 
Bridge,  then  (carrying  our  eyes  to  the  right),  Bangor,  Beaumaris^ 
Puffin  Island,  Moel  Wnion,  summit  of  Penmaenmawr,  Elidyr 
Fawr,  Carnedd  Llewelyn  and  Carnedd  Dafydd,  Y  Garn,  Tryfaiiy 
the  Glyders  (E.),  Moel  Siabod,  Y  Wyddfa,  Aran,  Cader  Idris,. 
and  Rhinog  Fawr  (S.S.E.),  Moel  Hebog  (S.),  Mynydd  Drwsy- 
coed,  the  sea  near  Portmadoc,  Garnedd  Gfoch,  Mynydd  Mawr^ 
NantUe  Lakes,  The  Rivals,  Sea  (W.),  Mouth  of  the  Menai 
Straits,  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  Holyhead  Mountain  and  Break- 
water (N.W.)    From  Eilio  our  way  is  down  the  slopes,  with 
exquisite  views  of  Llyn  Cwellyn,  Llyn-y-Dywarchen,  and  Llyn- 
y-Gader,  and  the  valley  in  which  they  lie.     Then  we  ascend 
Moel  Goch,  and  descend  again,  to  Bwlch-y-Maescwm,  through 
which  runs  the  path  from  Llanberis  to  Llyn  Cwellyn.    Now  our 
way  is  over  Mod  Cynghorion  (some  2,200  feet),  the  sununit  of 
which  we  shall  probably  reach  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Eilio» 
and  down  to  the  Snowdon  Ranger  path,  just  above  Ffynnon-y- 
Gwas.     The  rest  of  our  walk  is  described  in  our  account  of  the 
Snowdon  Ranger  route  [page  305],  and  for  the  whole  ascent 
five  hours  should  be  allowed. 


ICbe  (Bls&ers   an&   Utgfait. 

It  was  up  the  Glyders,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  thal^ 
Vavasour  rushed  on  that  stormy  night  mentioned  in  "Twa 
Years  Ago,*'  in  which  Charles  Kingsley  pleasantly  describes- 
**  Harry  Owen  "  and  his  family,  who  still  flourish  at  Penygwryd 
Inn.  Kingsley,  with  allowable  licence,  mixes  up  Glyder  FaMrr 
and  Glyder  Fach  ;  and  it  will  probably  strike  most  people  that 
parts  of  his  description  of  the  glorious  scenery  about  renygwryd 
are  rather  overwrought.  The  Gly^ders,  however,  are  weird 
enough  to  satisfy  anyone.  Glyder  Fach  rises  up  behind  the 
inn,  and  Glyder  Fawr  is  only  half  an  hour  from  its  lesser  (?) 
namesake,  from  which,  in  an  hour  (or  a  little  more),  you  can 
reach  the  top  of  Tryfan.  A  more  remarkable  group  of  summits 
could  not  be  found  in  Great  Britain.  If  you  want  to  see  Sno^w- 
don  in  all  its  glory,  climb  the  Glyders  ;  and  should  your  good 
fortune  take  you  there  on  a  long  evening  at  the  end  of  May  or 
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In  June  or  July^  so  much  the  better,  for  the  sunset  glorifies  tbo 
«cene  in  a  way  one  can  never  forget. 

ASCENT    FROM    PENYQWRYO    AND    DESCENT    OF    TRYFAN 

TO    OQWEN. 

Glyder  Fach  (about  3^275  feet),  IJ  hour ;  Glyder  Fawr  (about 
3,275  feet),  2  hours ;  ascent  of  Tryfan  (about  3,000  feet),  ^  hours. 

From  the  inn  you  see  the  lofty  crags  of  Glyder  Fach 
immediately  above  you ;  but  it  is  rather  arduous  work  going 
straight  at  the  summit,  and  you  would  probably  oome  across  a 
number  of  "nasty  leg-breaking  holes,  covered  with  heather,*' 
^hich  are  too  common,  by  the  way,  all  about  here.  The  best 
course  is  to  make  for  a  wall  in  the  distance  up  to  the  right,  follow 
it  up  till  it  takes  a  sharp  turn  eastward,  and  then  ^o  east  of  north 
ito  the  secondary  summit,  double  to  the  left  behind  the  crags 
;you  have  seen  from  below,  and  so  to  the  highest  point.  For 
Tryfan  you  keep  more  to  the  right  from  the  wall,  and  may 
'be  able  to  discover  some  stones  which  mark  the  way.  After 
crossing  the  shoulder  of  Glyder  Fach  and  descending,  you  reach 
a  lower  ridge  which  runs  from  Glyder  to  Tryfan. 

We  will  take  a  longer  route,  including  the  three  mountains. 
Passing  through  the  first  gate  on  the  Lmnberis  road,  we  make 
our  way  in  about  a  mile  to  lAyn  Gwm  Ffynnon,  round  which  wo 
pass  to  the  left,  and  on  through  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
■collections  of  **  glacier  stones  "  in  Wales.  From  the  llyn  we 
make  for  the  shoulder  of  Glyder  Fawr,  and,  keeping  rather 
-on  the  right  of  it,  after  a  lon^,  stiff  pull,  a  huge  piece  of  rock, 
looking  something  like  a  caim,  comes  in  view.  When  it  is 
reached  we  see  the  cairn  on  the  summit  close  at  hand.  What  a 
viaw  !  You  acknowledge  now,  if  you  never  did  before,  that 
Snowdon  is  the  monarch  of  Welsh  mountains,  and  forswear 
■Allegiance  to  all  the  pretenders  which  scribblers  attempt  to  set 
■up  from  time  to  time  to  dispute  his  sovereignty.  Moel  Hebog 
tIbos  in  the  back  ground,  beyond  Snowdon,  and  carrying  your 
eye  to  the  right  you  see  Mynydd  Mawr  and  Moel  Eilio,  look 
down  the  pass  to  Llanberis,  and  away  to  Carnarvon,  with  its 
castle  standing  boldly  out.  Anglesey  lies  like  a  map  before  you, 
^with  the  Menai  Straits  on  this  side,  and  Holy  Island,  and  the 
-water  between,  on  the  other.  Still  further  to  the  right  Nant 
Francon  discloses  Penrhyn  Castle  near  the  sea  shore,  aid  Beau- 
mjiris  beyond ;  below  you,  on  that  side,  at  this  end  of  the  vi^ 
is  Llyn  Ogwen,  with  (Jamedd  Dafydd  and  Camedd  IJewelyn, 
jtid  Llu^y  lake  to  the  right  of  it.  Further  to  the  right,  near 
-the  sea,  is  Llysfaen  (white)  telegraph  station,  and  the  opening 
of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Immediately  underneath  is  Llyn  Idwal, 
4knd  to  the  right  of  that  the  fantastic  head  of  Tryfan,  crowned 
^th  two  stones ;  and  then,  completing  the  circle,  we  see  in 
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succession,  Moel  Famman  and  the  Clwydian  range,  Moel-y- 
Gamelini  the  Berwyns,  the  Arrenigs,  the  Arans,  the  ManodfL 
Rhobell  Fawr,  Moel  Cynwch  and  the  Ganll^-yd  valley,  and 
Cader  Idris  beyond,  Cynicht,  the  Bhinog  range,  Harlech  Ca8tl«> 
and  the  sea,  and  the  viaduct  near  Portmadoc 

We  might  make  a  rough  and  stony  dueentt  carefully  choosing  our  way, 
first  to  the  west,  then  down  a  grassy  slopte,  and  then  by  a  little  hollow,  to 
tiie  top  of  Twll'du  (Deyil's  Kitchen)  passing  Llyn-y-Cwn  (the  **  Lake  of  the 
Dogs ")  to  the  left,  and  noting  a  small  stream  that  runs  from  that  tarn 
through  the  Kitchen.  From  near  the  top  of  the  Kitchen  a  descent  could  be- 
made  to  liyn  Idwal  and  Llyn  Ogwen.    [See  page  277.] 

Our  course  from  Glyder  Fawr  is  easterly,  along  almost  level: 
eround  to  Glyder  Fach,  a  walk  which  takes  us  among 
Muitastic  rockwork,  unequaled,  we  suppose,  in  any  other  spot 
in  the  Principality.  The  table-land  between  Glyder  Fawr  and 
Glyder  Fach  looks  almost  as  if  it  had  been  paved,  and  when  the 
lesser  Glyder  is  reached  there  is  plenty  of  excuse  for  lingering 
amidst  the  huge  pinnacles  and  ''  obelisks,"  and  natural  "  crom- 
lechs," which  astonished  Pennant  so  much,  and  are  the  wonder 
of  every  traveller  who  visits  them.  Castell-y-Gwynt  and  the- 
Sentinel  (close  to  it)  are  especially  remarkable.  The  Castell, 
which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  Glyders,  can  be  seen,  it  i» 
said,  from  Bangor  and  Beaumaris,  and  even  from  Cader  Idris. 
The  summit  of  Glyder  Fach  is  about  the  same  height  sus  that  of 
Glyder  Fawr,  and  possibly  a  little  higher. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  to  Tryfan,  we  pass  the  summit  of 
Glyder  Fach,  and  in  a  little  while,  but  not  too  soon,  turn  down 
the  slopes  to  the  left,  and  keep  on  until  the  lower  ridge  connect* 
ing  the  Glyder  with  Tryfan  (about  800  feet  below  the  summit  of 
Glyder)  is  reached,  and  here  we  have  Cwm  Bochlwyd  to  our 
left.  Keeping  along  the  ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  first  rocky 
eminence,  we  make  our  way  to  the  summit  of  Tryfan  up  the 
rocks  in  front  of  us.  It  is  regular  rock-climbing,  but  not- 
particularly  difficult,  and  at  the  top  we  enjoy  a  glorious- 
prospect. 

The  two  stones  on  Tryfan  have  often  been  mistaken   for  men,  and* 
Mr.  Bingley,  who  made  the  tour  of  the  country  in  the  first  year  of  tha 
present  century,  says — "A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  related  to  me 
some  particulars  of  his  journey,  and,  among  other  things,  told  me  that, 
having  passed  through  Nant  Francon  a  little  way,  he  observed  on  the  top- 
of  one  of  the  mountains  two  men  that  seemed  very  earnestly  engaged  in. 
admiring  the  country.     He  said  that  although  he  went  on  very  slowly,  anci 
was  constantly  looking  back  at  them,  till  an  intervening  rock  shut  them  from 
his  sight,  yet  they  still  remained  in  the  same  position.    This  story  was  tolAi 
so  seriously  that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  I  could  keep  my  countenanctt- 
to  hear  it  to  the  end,  and  even  when  I  had,  I  was  scarcely  able  to  persuad»- 
him  that  what  he  had  imagined  to  be  men  were  nothing  but  blocks  of 
stone."    The  same  traveller  describes  an  ascent  of  Tryfan,  and  how  he  anA 
his  companion  roUed  some  stones  down  the  mountain.     They  dashed  int»> 
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hundreds  of  pieces,  he  says,  and  "  emitted  a  strong  sulphurous  smell ;"  buti^ 
whether  this  had  anything  to  do  with  the  neighbouring  Devil's  Kitchen  the 
worthy  clergyman  does  not  inform  us.     He  was  much  impressed  with  the 
weird  grandeur  of  the  place,  and  it  took  his  breath  away  to  see  his 
companion  jumping  from  one  of  the  stones  to  the  other.     None  of  our 
readers,  let  us  hope,  will  be  silly  enough  to  repeat  a  leap  tha/j  might  sare- 
them  the  toil  of  the  descent  1 

In  descending  we  must   return   to  the  ridge  by  the  wa^r 
we  have  come,  and  then,  for  Llyn  Ogwen,  make  for  Cwm 
Bochlwyd,    down    a    hollow    in    the    hill-side;    and    in    the^ 
Cwm  we  shall  find  a  lake,  L/yn  BocJUujyd,  and  look  up  the 
grand  precipices  of  the  Glyders.     Passing  along  the  lake  we- 
can  easily  find  our  way  from  this  wild  upland  valley  to  Llf/n 
Ogwen,  Capel  Curig  is  five  miles  ofiF,  Penygwryd  (by  road)  nine> 
Bethesda  station  five.      Instead  of  descending  as  far  &a  Ogwen, 
a  little  way  below  Llyn  Bochlwyd  we  might  have  kept  to  the  left 
to  Llyn  IdwaXy  and  n)und  our  way  back  to  Penygwryd  by  Uie? 
Pass  of  Llanberis.    [See  page  289.] 

ASCENT    FKOM     LLYN     OQWEN. 

This  is  the  finest  ascent  of  the  Glyders.    Time  to  Glyder  Fawiv 
about  2  hours ;  Glyder  Fach,  a  little  more ;  Tryfan,  about  1^  hour. 

The  ascent  of  Tryfan  from  here  needs  little  description  ia 
addition  to  what  we  have  said  of  the  descent.  Turn  up  the  Idwal 
path  (mentioned  below),  make  your  way  to  Cwm  Bochlwyd  (from 
which  a  stream,  on  the  left  of  the  path,  runs  down  to  Ogweor 
cottage),  pass  to  the  left  of  Llyn  BocMvrydj  climb  the  ridge  con- 
necting Glyder  with  Tryfan,  and  so  to  the  summit,  as  already 
described. 

i^or  the  Glyders  from  Ogwen  cottage  follow  the  Idwal  path 
(to  the  right  of  the  cottage)  until  it  is  near  the  eminence  which 
faces  you  as  you  ascend,  and  the  path  runs  to  the  right  for  the 
lake.     Then  cross  to  this  eminence  and  ascend  it  by  an  indistinct 

gith,  not  far  to  the  right  of  the  stream  which  comes  from  Llyir 
ochlwyd.  Reaching  the  summit  of  the  eminence,  you  see 
Llyn  Bochlwyd  below,  turn  to  the  right,  and,  soon  turning  to 
the  left,  scale  the  ridge  which  runs  up  to  the  Glyders,  on  the 
west  of  Llyn  Bochlwyd.  The  final  ascent  to  the  Glyders  looks 
almost  inaccessible,  but  it  can  be  scaled  without  any  serious 
difficulty.  Keep  a  little  on  the  right  side — ^the  left  is  idmost- 
perpendicular — be  carefvly  and  there  is  no  danger.  Arrived  at- 
the  level,  turn  left  for  Glyder  Fach,  and  right  for  Glyder 

Fawr. 

There  is  another  ascent  of  the  Glyders  from  Ogwen,  and  though  it  is  nol 
•o  interesting  it  has  the  advantage  of  taking  the  climber  to  a  point  abov* 
Twll-du.  from  which  there  is  one  of  the  grandest  views  in  Wales.  [Se^^ 
page  28d.1 
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OTHER     ROUTES. 

The  Glyders  can  be  ascended  by  the  long  ridge  of  Cefn-y- 
Capel,  wmch  runs  up  from  Capel  Cur^,  but  it  is  a  tiresome 
walk  and  not  to  be  reconmienaed. 

The  ascent  from  Llaiiberis  is  described  on  page  276,  and  £rom 
Llyn-y-Cwn  is  the  same  as  the  ascent  from  Ogwen  by  Twll-du. 

The  descents  of  the  Glyders  need  no  description  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  said  of  the  ascents,  and  of  the  way  down  to 
Uyn-y-Cwn  and  Idwal  [page  310].  But  great  caution  must  be 
exercised  in  descending  on  the  Ogwen  side  by  either  of  the 
loutes,  and  they  shomd  be  scrupulously  avoided  in  foggy 
weather.  On  the  Ogwen  side,  the  Glyders  are  very  precipitous, 
and  even  in  clear  weather  we  can  conceive  of  climbers  who 
achieve  the  ascetit  by  the  ridge  above  Bochlwyd,  feeling  some- 
what nervous  in  descending. 


^  (3arn« 

Y  Oarn  (3,107  feet),  is  the  mountain  which  riaes  to  the  right 
of  Llyn  Idwal  as  the  spectator  faces  Twll-du.  ^e  time  of  ascent 
from  Ogwen  is  about  two  hours ;  from  Llanberis,  about  three. 

Y  Garn  can  be  ascended  from  Llyn  Idvxil,  starting  up  by  a 
•stream  near  the  Ogwen  end  of  the  lake  to  Giom  Clyd,  in  which 
are  two  little  tarns,  and  then  by  the  shoulder  on  the  right  of  the 
<swm.  From  Y  Garn  it  is  a  fine  walk  over  Foel  Oochf  and  then 
'to  the  left  up  the  ridge  to  Elidyr  Fawr,  The  walk  is  strongly 
rto  be  recommended ;  but  the  mountaineer,  who  is  apt  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  beauties  about  him,  should  be  warned  that  in 
keeping  near  the  edge  he  reaches  one  point,  between  Y  Garn 
and  Foel  Goch,  where  the  ridge  suddenly  bends  in,  and  it  would 
be  comparatively  ea^  to  take  the  next  step  into  space. 

The  ascent  from  Llanheris  is  described  on  page  276,  as  far  bb 
4;he  ridge  of  Y  Garn,  and  up  this  ridge  we  climb  to  the  sununit. 


£U&i?t  jfawr  and  £libi?t  jfacb* 

Elidyr  Fawr  (3,033  feet)  is  the  mountain  which  rises  between  Uyn 
.  Peris  and  Nant  Francon.  On  one  side  are  the  slate  quarries  of 
LLsuiberis ;  on  the  other,  on  a  spur  called  Bronllwyd,  are  the  Pen- 
rhyn  quarries  at  Bethesda^  The  time  of  ascent  from  Llanberis  la 
2^3  hours ;  from  Bethesda,  about  3|  hours.  From  some  points,  to 
the  north-east,  Elidyr  presents  the  appearance  of  a  noble  peak,  and 
at  a  distance  it  is  often  mistaken  for  Snowdon. 

FROM     LLANBERIS. 

Reaching  the  Carnarvon  road  from  Llanheris  station,  turn  to 
the  left,  and  in  three  or  four  minutes,  to  the  left  asain,  cross  a  bridge 
between  the  lakes,  and  almost  opposite  the  bridge  (and  near  tne 
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entrance  to  the  quarries)  pass  through  a  turnstile  to  a  path  which 
ascends  steeply  between  walls,  crosses  a  tramway  bv  a  bridge, 
•and  thenascendsstraight  on  through  a  wood.  After  awnile  several 
pleasant  dwelling-houses  are  passed,  and  a  hamlet  is  reached, 
where  there  is  a  chapel  ahead,  and  a  path  running  up  over  a 
slate  bank  on  the  rignt.  This  is  our  way.  Take  the  right  fork 
where  the  path  divides,  and  again  the  right  fork,  pass  necur  the 
^^e  of  the  quarry,  then  bear  left,  cross  a  stile,  and  another 
43tiTe  adjoining  it,  to  the  right,  ascend  near  a  wall,  and  then 
make  for  the  summit.  The  path  runs  over  one  slaty  mound  and 
then  another,  after  which  there  is  a  long  grassy  slope,  where  it  is 
easier  to  keep  up  the  stones  on  the  left.  There  are  two  cairns 
^n  Elidy  r  r  ach,  and  we  shall  probably  strike  the  top  of  the 
hill  between  them.  From  the  cairn  to  the  right  we  take  our 
bearings.  We  see  the  large  cairn  on  Elidyr  Fawr  to  the 
-extreme  left  of  the  ridge  above  us,  and  it  is  an  easy  walk 
there  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  ascending  first  over  the 
screes  and  then  for  a  little  way,  which  is  tiresome,  among  large 
stones.  The  view  from  Elidyr  Fawr  is  remarkable  for  the  fine 
amphitheatre  of  rock  which  presents  itself  as  we  turn  our 
bacKs  on  the  sea — ^the  great  precipices  of  Crib  Coch  and  Grib-v- 
IMvsgvl  on  Snowdon,  the  Glyders  further  to  the  left,  and  Craig 
YT  hysia  on  the  other  side  of  Nant  Francon.  In  contrast,  we 
have  a  placid  green  valley  close  below  us  on  one  side,  and  two 
lakes,  Marchlyn  Mawr  and  Marchlyn  Bach,  on  the  other.  The 
prospect  is  extensive  and  impressive. 

The  descent  to  Uanberis  will  easily  be  found  after  this 
-description  of  the  ascent. 

FROM    BETHE8DA. 

From  Bethesda  Elidyr  can  be  ascended  by  the  ridge  of  Bron- 
llwyd  which  runs  up  from  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries,  but  it  is 
better  to  start  by  the  coach  road  through  Kant  Francon,  cross 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Ogwen  by  a  bridge,  and  walk  along  the 
>road  there  as  far  as  a  farm  marked  Maes  Garadoc  on  the  ordnance 
map,  opposite  a  white  house,  Ty  Gwyn,  on  the  coach  road, 
about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Bethesda  station.  Immediate- 
ly beyond  the  house,  ascend  the  lateral  valley  {Cwm  BucU),  down 
which  a  stream  comes';  when  a  more  level  part  is  reached, 
bear  to  the  left.  Keep  up  the  left  side  of  the  cwm,  and  at  the 
top  bear  left  to  find  an  easy  way  to  the  ridge.  Then  keep 
straight  across  to  the  ridge  on  the  right,  and  so  ascend,  not 
without  looking  to  your  steps,  to  the  summit  of  Elidyr  Fawr, 
Care  must  be  taken  in  choosing  the  cwm  to  ascend  from  Nant 
Francon  ;  some  of  them  are  very  precipitous. 

In  the  descent  for  Bethesda  we  make  our  way  for  the  sreen  slope 
t>efore  us,  and  soon  pass  down  a  somewhat  narrow  ridj^e  (which 
•drops  abruptly  into  Marchlyn  Mawr  on  the  left),  but  it  is  saie 
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and  easy,  and  pet  ijons  troubled  with  giddy  heads  can  keep  on  th^ 
right  of  the  riago.  Where  the  ridge  ascends  again  towards  Moel 
Perfedd,  instead  of  climbing  it  keep  alon^  the  slopes  to  the 
ridge  in  front  overlooking  Nant  Francon,  and  there  find  a  wide 

freen  valley  {Civm  Bval)  to  descend.  [In  descending  to  Nant 
rancon  it  is  important  to  avoid  some  of  the  cwms  whose  8ide» 
are  precipitous.]  The  precipices  of  Foel  Goch  rising  to  a  wedge- 
iike  peak  on  the  right  are  very  fine.  If  we  have  struck  the 
ridge  at  a  point  where  it  is  a  steep  descent  into  Cwm  Bual,  we 
may  find  an  easier  way  down  to  this  cwm  a  few  steps  nearer 
Foel  Goch.  First  keeping  on  the  right  slope  of  the  cwm,  when 
the  end  of  the  comparatively  flat  upper  part  is  reached  we  bear 
left  and  descend  to  a  farm  {Maea  Uaradoc).  Here,  if  we  turn 
left,  we  shall  after  awhile  find  a  bridge  to  carry,  us  over  into  the 
coach  road,  and  turn  left  for  Bethesda  station,  which  is  reached 
in  about  two  hours  from  the  summit.  A  little  to  the  right  of 
Maes  Caradoc  we  should  have  found  a  path  crossing  the  vale  te 
Ty  Gwyn  on  the  coach  road. 


(Iarnc&&  Xlewclsn  an&  Catne&&  2)afB&&» 

Gamedd  Llewelyn  (3,482  feet),  the  highest  summit  in  Walea 
next  to  Snowdon,  was  ascended  as  early  as  1639  by  Johnson  the 
naturalist,  whose  guide  refused  to  take  him  to  the  steep  parts 
where  the  rare  plants  grew,  because  of  the  eagles.  Gamedd 
Dafydd  (3,430  feet),  which  is  connected  with  Llewelyn  by  tht 
ridge  dividing  Gwm  Llugwy  from  Gwm  Llafar,  stands  near  to 
Llyn  Ogwen,  and  is  continued  to  the  shores  of  that  lake  by  a 
shoulder  called  Braich-du.  From  several  points  of  view  these 
lofty  mountains  present  a  comparatively  uninteresting  appear- 
ance,  but  they  rise  in  magnificent  precipices  from  some  of  the 
cwms  which  surround  toem.  The  easiest  ascent  is  from  the 
36th  milestone  (three  miles  and  three  furlongs  from  Gapet 
Gurig)  on  the  Holyhead  road ;  but  the  finest  approach  is  fronr 
Bethesda.  An  excursion  greatly  to  be  recommended  is  the 
ascent  of  Garnedd  Dafydd  from  the  36th  milestone,  and  a 
continuation  of  the  walk  over  Llewelyn  to  the  coast,  and  this 
we  shall  first  describe.  The  walk  is  much  finer  in  this  directioi^ 
than  the  reverse. 

ASCENT    FROM    CAPEL    CURIQ    AND    DESCENT    TO    ABER 

OR     LLANFAIRFECHAN. 

Ascent  of  Gamedd  Dafydd  from  the  96th  milestone,  1^2hoar8» 
Camedd  Llewelyn,  2^2^  hours,  from  G.  Dafydd  over  Llewelyn 
to  Aber  or  Llanfalrfechan,  4  4|  hours,  from  G.  Uewelyn,  ditto» 
3— 3^  hours.  It  is  best,  as  the  walk  is  long,  to  drivo  to  the  36tb 
*^i1»iitam  b?  coach  or  car. 


k 
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Three  miles  and  three  furlongs  along  the  Bangor  road  from^ 
Capel  Curig,  just  after  crossing  the  Llugwy,  a  track  runs  to  tho- 
right  to  Olan  Llugivy  Farm.  Before  reaching  the  farm  we  turn 
left  and  scale  the  steep  slope  of  Craig  Llugwy,  and  when  we^ 
have  surmounted  it  two  courses  are  open  to  us.  The  mosi 
direct  way  to  Carnedd  Dafydd  is  straight  across  the^ 
almost  level  tract  before  us,  and  then  up  the  rocks,  when  wa 
shall  find  the  great  cairn  on  the  summit,  a  little  to  the  left.  The 
distance  from  the  road  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  tha 
height  from  the  road  about  2,500  feet.  The  view  includes  Cader 
Idris  to  the  south,  the  sea  to  the  north  ;  and  the  near  views  of 
the  valleys  and  the  cwms,  and  the  neighbouring  Snowdoniaa 
heights,  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 

If  we  are  bound  for  Carnedd  Llewelyn ,  when  we  have  sur- 
mounted Craig  Llugwy  we  bear  to  the  right  until  we  reach  & 
rock  where  we  can  rest  to  enjoy  the  view  of  Ffynnon  Llugwy 
below  us.  Then  we  bear  to  the  left  up  the  shoulder,  with. 
Carnedd  Llewelyn  in  view,  and  reach  a  point  where  the  ridges 
of  Cefn  Ysgolion-duon  (or  Ridge  of  Black  Ladders)  and  BwTch 
Cyfrwy-drum  unite.  By  the  former  we  should  have  come  to 
this  point  from  Dafydd,  and  we  go  to  Carnedd  Llewelyn  along, 
the  latter.  We  cross  Bwlch  Cyfrwy-drum — on  the  top,  as  wo 
may  say  of  a  great  mountain  wall,  dividing  Cwm  Llugwy,  in 
which  we  see  Llyn  Llugwy,  from  Cwm  Llafar — and  such  a 
walk,  for  the  views  of  cwms  and  precipices,  is  scarcely  to  be 
equaled  in  Wales.  The  Black  Ladders  are  particularly  fine,  on 
our  left,  as  we  walk  along  the  narrow  ridge  which  takes  us  to 
the  slope  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  and  we  climb  straight  up 
to  the  cairn.  [The  lowest  point  between  the  two  summits  o£ 
Carnedd  Dafydd  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  is  about  3,000  feet 
high,  the  distance  is  a  couple  of  miles,  cmd  the  time  taken  will 
not  be  much  less  than  an  hour.] 

The  view  from  Carnedd  Llewelyn  is  still  more  extensive  than 
from  Carnedd  Dafydd  and  more  impressive,  because  the  Black 
Ladders  are  included  in  it.  From  Moel  Fammau  to  Bardsey 
Isle,  and  the  Great  Orme  to  Cader,  with  most  of  the  notable 
summits  between,  is  enough — to  say  nothing  of  Ireland,  Scot- 
land {very  seldom  seen),  and  Cumberland.  The  Isle  of  Man  i» 
plain  enough  on  a  fine  day  ;  you  see  Rhyl,  Llandudno,  Beau- 
maris, Bethesda,  the  Vfides  of  Conway  and  the  Ogwen,  and,  of 
course,  the  splendid  group  of  mountains  across  Nant  Francon. 
and  around  Y  Wyddfa.  Elidyr  rises  grandly,  like  a  gigantio 
wedge,  and  the  great  cone  of  Tryfan  stands  out  boldly  from  tha 
Glyders.  The  summit  of  Llewelyn  is  supposed  to  have  been  a. 
fortified  post — of  Llewelyn's  perhaps — but  the  ordnance  sur- 
veyors have  pretty  well  destroyed  any  traces  that  may  hava 
remained,  except  of  a  few  cyttiau  (ancient  huts). 

Standing  here,  a  ridge  stretches  away — ^first  west  and  them 
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tiorth  west  to  Yr  Elen,  which  is  well  worth  visiting  for  its  fine 
precipices.  Another  route  from  Llewelyn,  first  south  and  then 
•east,  would  take  us  over  a  narrow  ridge  (not  to  be  recommended 
to  nervous  people,  or  people  with  unsteady  heads),  to  Pen  Hellg 
and  Penllithrig-y- Wrach,  and  so  to  Capel  Curig.  Our  way  to 
the  sea  is  first  to  the  north-east,  bearing  to  the  right  when  we 
reach  the  cairn  in  coming  from  Oarnedd  Dafydd.  In  a  little 
while  we  pass  a  stone,  two  or  three  feet  high,  stuck  on  end,  and 
<;overed  with  initials,  marking  the  spot  where  a  few  years  ago  a 
quarryman  died  in  the  snow.  The  Cwm  Eigiau  quarries  were 
in  operation  at  the  time,  and  three  men  who  attempted  to  cross 
the  mountain  to  Bethesda  in  mid-winter  were  overtaken  by  a 
terrible  storm  of  snow.  One  of  them,  fearfully  frost-bitten, 
crawled  back  to  tell  the  tale,  and  search  parties  were  sent  out, 
but  nothing  was  discovered  until  some  time  afterwards  the 
.  remains  of  one  were  found  on  this  spot.  Our  way  continues 
almost  north,  aXongCefn-yi^-Arrygj  and  then  north-north-west  to- 
wards Fr -4  rry^.  Herewe  must  decide  upon  our  course.  If  we  are 
bound  for  Aber,  the  safest  way  is  to  bear  left,  by  a  route  already 
described  [pp.  249—260],  past  the  rocky  point  of  Bera  B<ich 
(having  it  on  our  right),  and  on  to  Y  Drosgl  beyond ;  then 
to  the  right  for  some  distance  (along  the  right  slope  of  Y  Dro^l) 
tintil  we  come  to  the  lateral  valley  between  that  mountain  and 
Moel  Wnion,  and  then  either  descend  to  the  right  to  the  Aher 
FaUf,  or  continue  by  the  road  over  the  right  slopes  of  Mod 
Wnion, 

Otherwise  we  ascend  north-east  again  from  Yr  Arn/g,  bending 
to  the  right,  and  reach  the  cairn  on  Foel  Fras  (3,091  feet),  in  an 
liour  from  Camedd  Llewelyn.  We  see  Llyn-yr-Afon  below, 
■and  for  LlanfairfecJian  descend  a  good  distance  to  the  risht  of  it 
by  a  wirefence,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left,  reach  the  road 
described  in  our  account  of  that  pEice  [pp.  243,  247]. 

Mountaineers  who  are  determined  to  descend  by  Aber  EaUs  shonld  be 
warned  of  the  danger  of  the  descent  by  the  faUs.  In  April,  1873, 
3lr.  Frederic  Payne,  a  promising  yonng  barrister,  who  was  about  to 
attempt  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  friend,  were  making  their 
way  down  a  very  precipitous  course  with  which  they  wei*e  unacquainted, 
when,  having  just  before  remarked,  "  Oh,  I  could  not  slip  here,"  Mr.  Payne 
took  hold  of  a  stump,  which  broke,  and  he  fell  a  fearful  distance  over  the 
focks  and  was  killed.  His  friend  and  he,  as  the  former  said  at  the  inquest, 
"  simply  took  what  they  thought  was  the  shortest  way."  This  was  not  the 
last  fatal  accident  that  happened  here. 

The  ascent  from  Aber  is  described  on  page  249,  and  from  Idanfair- 
fichan  on  page  247. 

Another  ascent,  from  Llyn  Ogwen,  is  past  Ffynnon-y-Lloer, 
for  which  we  should  leave  the  Bangor  road  a  very  short 
distance  on  the  Capel  Curig  side  of  the  lake,  cross  a  bridge,  pass 
*>ehind  the  house  nearest  to  the  lake  and  cross  the  Lloer  stream 
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by  a  little  footbridge.  The  stream  will  guide  us  to  the  lake,. 
Ffynnon-y-Lloer^  in  a  fine  situation,  about  2,000  feet  above  th» 
sea,  or  1,100  above  the  road,  and  reached  from  there  in  about  an 
hour.  From  the  lake  a  grassy  slope  might  be  scaled  ta 
Carnedd  Dafydd  ;  or  we  might  climb  the  lidge  on  th« 
other  side  (left  of  the  lake,  and  near  its  outlet),  and  ascend  over 
Braich-dUy  noticing  by  the  way  the  remains  of  ancient 
*'  circular  houses,"  on  the  ridge  immediately  above  the  lake. 

To  find  the  routes  for  the  aescerU  on  the  Oswen  side  is  easy 
enough.  From  Llewdyn,  direct,  descend  soutn  and  then  south- 
west,  cross  the  ridge  which  has  Ffynnon  Llugwy  on  the  left,  and 
reach  the  point  where  the  ridge  runs  to  the  right  for  the  summit 
of  Dafydd.  Here  keep  on  down,  and  presently  bend  to  the^ 
right  and  descend  by  Glan  Lhigioy  farm  to  the  Holyhead  road. 
From  Dafydd,  direct,  keep  as  straight  down  the  mountain  sidd^ 
as  you  can  go  past  Olan  lAugtoy  to  the  road. 

FROM  BETHESDA  OVER  CARNEDD  LLEWELYN  AND 

CARNEDD  DAFYDD. 

To  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  direct,  3  honrs,  to  Carnedd  Dafydd,  direct, 
3  h.,  to  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  oyer  Dafydd,  and  back  toBethesda,  6h. 

There  are  several  routes  from  Bethesda.  For  Carnedd  Llewdyny 
whatever  route  is  taken,  going  from  the  station,  turn  to  tfao- 
ri^ht  on  the  Bangor  road,  and  beyond  the  Douglas  Arms  Hotel, 
ts^e  a  road  to  the  left.  In  two  or  three  minut^,  at  cross  roads, 
turn  to  the  right  past  some  cottages,  turn  left  through  an  iron 
eate  and  soon  pass  through  a  wicket  gate,  and  shortly  enter  a 
bne  close  to  a  bridge  over  the  Caseg.  ^ot  crossing  the  bridge,, 
take  a  middle  track  through  a  little  metal  swing  gate,  and, 
avoiding  a  fork  to  the  left,  reach  another  lane. 

Here  the  routes  diverge.  Some  climbers  will  cross  the  lane- 
and  continue  up  the  valley,  a  short  distance  to  the  left  of  the^ 
Cas^,  and  finally  scale  the  mountain  from  some  sheep  pens 
marked  on  the  ordnance  map,  close  to  the  stream.  This  is  a. 
walk  which  commands  grand  views  of  the  precipitous  sides  of 
the  mountain,  but  it  is  circuitous. 

The  following  is  the  shortest  ascent.  Instead  of  crossing  the 
lane,  turn  to  the  right  along  it,  take  the  first  turn  to  the  left 
after  crossing  the  Casegj  and  soon  turn  left  again  by  some- 
houses,  and  cross  a  little  stream.  Keep  on  by  road  and  path, 
through  a  gate — it  is  rather  wet  here,  and  the  path  is  indistinct, 
but  it  is  seen  again  in  a  few  yards ;  it  goes  straight  on,  and 
presently  alongside  a  rough  roiad,  through  another  gate,  and 
then  straight  on  to  the  hill  in  front.  The  path  is  wet  and! 
indistinct  in  places,  but  it  is  impossible  to  reach  Llewelyn 
dryshod,  except  by  making  a  long  circuit.  Reaching  the  hill, 
our  way  bends  to  the  risht  alone  its  lower  slopes  and  goes  far 
up  the  valley  of  the  Llotfar,  whi<ui  on  the  south  is  flanked  by  th^ 
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«rand  precipices  of  Camedd  Dafydd.  After  passing  some  mines 
ton  the  other  side  of  the  valley),  ascend  gradually,  and  strike 
the  ridge  where  Yr  Elen  joins  Llewelyn.  The  precipices  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ridge  are  worth  lookin?  at,  but  be  careful, 
f  At  this  point  in  the  summer  of  1888,  the  writer  saw  what  ia 
familiarly  called  the  **  Spectre  of  the  Brocken."]  Then  climb 
up  earned d  Llewelyn  to  the  cau-n.  Some  climbers  will 
prefer  to  continue  up  the  valley  to  the  ridge  which  separatee  it 
"from  Cwm  Llugwy  and  ascend  from  there.  The  descent  by  the 
same  route  is  given  on  the  next  page. 

For  Camedd  Dafydd,  descend  south,  and  then  south-west,  with 
Llugwy  lake  on  the  left,  and  when  the  hip^h  ridge  leading  to  the 
right  to  Carnedd  Dafydd  is  reached  turn  along  it  to  the 
summit.  The  best  descent  is  to  keep  on  past  the  summit  for 
some  distance  along  Braich-du,  and  turn  to  the  right  along  Pen 
yr  Oleu  Wen,  and  descend  to  the  left  of  a  wall.  When  the 
Berthan  stream  is  reached,  near  a  cart-track,  descend  near  and 
•  on  the  left  of  the  stream  to  the  Bangor  road.  A  more  direct 
descent  can  be  made  down  the  mountain  side  from  near  the 
-cairn,  but  it  is  often  a  very  wet  walk. 

FROM  BETHESDA  OVER  CARNEDD  DAPTDD  AND  CARNEDD 

LLEWELYN. 

Ascent  of  Carnedd  Dafydd,  3  h. ;  on  to  Camedd  Llewelyn,  1  hour ; 
Descent  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  2  hoars. 

The  most  direct  route  to  Camedd  Dafydd  is  to  continue  along 
*the  road  over  the  Caseg,  mentioned  on  page  317,  until  the  Llafar 
also  is  crossed,  and  the  road  passes  to  the  left  of  a  farm,  beyond 
which  pass  through  or  over  a  gate  (where  there  is  supposed  to 
be  **  no  way  ")  on  the  right,  and  up  some  rocks  where  you  will 
find  a  path  running  on  the  left  of  the  ridge.  From  the  end  of 
this  path  your  way  is  as  straight  as  the  bogs  will  allow  you  to 
go  to  the  summit. 

The  beat  plan  is  to  go  on  foot  or  by  one  of  the  Ogwen  brakes 
(which  ply  from  the  railway  station)  to  TynymaeSy  a  hamlet  of 
perched  cottages  a  little  way  short  of  the  32nd  milestone  (nearly 
2i  miles  from  ths  station)  and  then  climb  the  grassy  hill-side  on 
the  right  of  the  Berthan  stream.  An  easier  ascent  is  found  by 
continuing  for  another  mile  along  the  Ogwen  road,  and  at 
Ty  Owynfa.Tm  turnrng  up  between  the  buildings,  and  ascending 
by  a  mountain  road  which  runs  back  towards  Bethesda.  This 
road  will  bring  us  to  the  point  we  should  have  reached  by  ascend- 
ing  near  the  side  of  the  Berthan  ;  and  from  this  pomt  we  turn 
to  the  right,  ascend  on  the  left  of  a  wall,  and  when  Braichdu  is 
reached  turn  left  for  Camedd  Dafydd.  For  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
keep  on  past  the  cairn,  and  along  the  ridge  of  BwlchCvfrwy- 
^rum  ;  and  when  the  summit  of  Llewelyn  is  reached  turn  to  the 
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left  (west).  At  the  junction  of  Tr  Men  with  Camedd  Llewelyn, 
look  (carefully)  at  tne  fine  precipices  running  down  to  Ffynnon 
Caseg  on  the  right.  [This  route  should  be  avoided  in  fo^.] 
Then  descend  gradually  to  the  left,  and  near  the  base  of  the 
<hill,  bend  to  the  right.  An  indistinct  path  will  be  found  which 
runs  round  the  slopes  until  the  Caseg  stream  is  not  very  far  off  in 
iront,  and  there  turns  to  the  left  for  Bethesda,  which  is  in  view. 

FROM    THE    CONWAY    VALLEY. 
[From  Porthlwyd  Falls,  4  houra.] 

Carnedd  Llewelyn  can    be  approached  from   the    Conway 
Talley  by  way  of  Llyn  Dulyn  [page  196],  but  we  will  describe  a 
more  interestinff  route.     Reach  Porthlwyd  Falls  [page  196]  by 
driving  to  Porthlwyd  bridge,  or  walking  there  from  Talycafn 
station  (about  3^  miles),  or  Llanrwst  (4).    A  path  runs  on  above 
the  falls,  passes  close  to  the  right  of  a  cottage,  along  a  lane,  and 
Btraight  on  by  a  path,  crosses  a  road,  and  a^ain  goes  straight  on 
to  the  hill  in  front.      Passing  a  chapel,  we  bend  to  the  left  over 
a  slope  of  the  hill,  and  then  to  the  right,  and  after  awhile  reach 
a  road  [which  hascome  up  from  Talybont,  and  this  road  we  should 
have  followed,  if  bound  from  Talycafn  or  Conway,  except  to 
see  the  fine  falls  at  Porthlwyd].    We  turn  to  the  left  along  this 
road,  having  the  rounded  mass  of  Moel  Eilio  on  our  left,  and 
after  awhile  cross  a  bridge  over  the  Porthlwyd  stream,  near  its 
•outlet  from  Llyn  Eigiau,  near  which  the  roaa  runs  on  ;  though 
the  lake  is  not  seen  at  first,  lying  low  under  the  fine  precipices 
which  rise  up  to  Clogwyn  Eira.     The  view  on  botn  sides  is 
impressive;  on  the  left  is  Penllithri^-y-Wrach,  and  then  Eli 
<!/i  Du  (the  Black  Dog's  Brow),  which  is  called  Pen  Helig  on  the 
ordnance  map.    Our  road  ends  some  distance  further  on  at  a 
slate  quarry,  in  a  ^eat  mountain  recess,  with  immense  w&lls  of 
rock  on  the  left.   We  follow  a  path  for  a  little  way,  and  then  we 
iLoep  on,  bending  a  little  to  the  right,  cross  a  stream,  and  ascend 
the  nill-side,  soon  pass  a  pretty  little  fall  on  the  right,  and  still 
ascend.  We  have  to  scale  the  high  ridge  on  our  right,  and  make 
for  a  point  a  little  to  the  right  of  two  rocky  eminences.     As  we 
climb  we  see  Ffynnon  Llyffaint,  under  the  precipices  of  Camedd 
Llewelvn,  on  the  left.     Having  reached  the  ridge,  we  join  the 
track  from  Aber  and  Llanf airfechan,  and  climb  to  the  cairn  on 

Carnedd  Llewelyn. 


t^cnlUtbtlQf^^Wivacb  an&   pen   f)elid* 

Penllithrig-7-Wrach  (2,  623  feet)  rises  near  Capel  Corig,  and  Pen 
Helig  is  between  Penllithrig  and  Carnedd  Llewelyn.  [We  retain 
the  ordnance-name  as  more  conrenient,  bat  the  mountain  is  called 
jai  01  Du].     Time  from  Capel  Curig  to  PenUithrig,  8  hours. 
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Follow  the  Bangor  road  from  Capel  Curig  for  about  half 
a  mile,  and  turn  (right)  by  a  track  mentioned  on  page  285.  Tha^ 
summit  of  Penllithrig^  is  soon  seen,  and  can  be  reached  with- 
out difficulty.  Below  to  the  right  is  Llyn  Gowlyd,  and  across  it> 
Craig  Eryrod.  Llyn  Eigiau  is  to  the  north,  and  Llandudno  and 
the  pier  are  seen  clearly  a  little  to  the  east  of  north.  Conway, 
with  its  castle,  is  in  the  same  direction,  Llanrwst  looks  closo- 
below  us  to  the  east,  and  further  off  (north-east)  are  Rhyl  and 
the  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Then,  carrying  the  eye  right,  we  see  Moel 
Fammau,  the  Berwyns,  the  Arrenigs,  the  Arans,  Moelwyn, 
hollow-sided,  to  the  west  of  south,  Cynicht,  the  sea  at  Port- 
madoc,  Snowdon,  Idwal,  Ogwen,  and  the  fine  mountains  about 
it.  Now,  with  our  back  on  Llyn  Cowlyd,  we  descend  some  six 
or  seven  hundred  feet  and  then  ascend  Pen  HeligTf  where  we 
again  get  a  fine  view,  and  then,  keeping  on  (north-west)  w& 
oould  cross  a  narrow,  nasty  rid?e  {to  be  avoided  in  bad  weather , 
for  it  has  precipices  on  each  side)  to  Camedd  Llewelyn.  The 
ridge  has  Ffynnon  Llugwy  to  the  left  of  it,  and  we  see  Tryfan 
standing  out,  cone-shaped,  before  the  Glyders.  It  is  not  a  walk 
for  peopU  with  weak  heads  or  poor  nerves. 


Aoel  Sfabod. 

Ascent  of  Moel  Siabod  (2,863  feet)  from  Capel  Carig,  \\  how, 
Pont-y-Cyflng,  H  hour,  Penygwryd,  2  hours,  Dolwyddelan,  2  hours. 

Passing  the  Royal  Hotel  at  Capel  Curlg,  and  crossmg- 
the  bridge  in  front  of  it,  the  road  runs  up  to  a  white  cottage, 
then  turns  left,  crosses  a  stream,  and  follows  it  up  till  the  path 
bends  left,  pasta  slate  quarry,  and  on  up  on  the  left  of  the  little^ 
valley.  Presently  a  wall  is  reached ;  we  bear  left  and  i^acb 
another  wall,  which  can  be  passed  through  at  a  sheep-fold.  Then 
we  keep  up  along  a  ridge,  and  presently  climb  a  grassy  slope, 
aiming  for  the  right  of  the  rocks  we  see  above  us,  and  the  <»im. 
will  then  be  easily  reached  to  the  right  of  this  rocky  secondaijr 
summit,  which  is  what  we  see  from  Capel  Curig.  At  the  summit 
we  have  a  rich  reward— almost  all  the  great  peaks  of  Snowdonia 
rise  before  us— the  Carnedds,  Tryfan,  peeping  over  Glyder 
Fach,  the  mass  of  Snowdon,  &c.,— and  further  away  is  the  sear 
with  the  Great  Orme*s  Head,  and  many  a  spot  familiar  to  the' 
frequenter  of  the  coast.  Then,  if  you  descend  to  Penygrwryd, 
dorit  make  a  straight  line  for  it,  or  you  will  probably  flounder  la 
bogs  ;  keep  to  the  west  along  the  ridge  to  Bwlch  Rhiw  yr  Ychain. 
As  you  proceed,  fresh  beauties  are  revealed  from  the  exhaustles* 
stores  of  Snowdon.  For  the  descent  from  the  Bwlch  see  page  224. 
For  the  asemt  see  pj^e  283 ;  and  from  the  Bwlch  climb  to  thd 
loft.     F«p  climbers  sojourning  at  Bettws,  or  between  there  and 
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Capol  Cnrig,  the  Pont-y-Cyf  I  ng  ascent  is  oonyenient.  Tftk6 
the  second  turn  to  the  right  after  crossing  Pont-y-Cyfing,  and 
only  a  few  yards  from  Uiat  bridge.  Ascend  for  awhile,  and 
then  make  lor  a  tramway,  and  ascend  by  the  side  of  it  to  a 

auarry.  There,  with  care,  a  way  can  be  found  up  the  face  of 
^e  mountain,  and  when  this  is  surmounted  the  way  is  easy 
to  the  summit.  At  Dolwyddelan  the  ascent  is  made  from 
near  the  Castle,  and  the  way  is  plain,  but  take  care  not  to  get 
too  much  to  the  right.  The  descent  needs  no  description  in  any 
direction,  but  in  making  for  Dolwyddelan  beware  of  the  preci- 
pices on  the  east  of  the  summit. 


Csnfcbt  anD  /Doelwsn^ 

Cynicht  (sometimM  written  GnichtX  i»  one  of  the  lower  heights  of 
Snowdonia  (2,372  feet),  and  Sf oelwyn  is  2,529,  bat  they  are  as  well 
worth  eUmhing  as  almost  any  mountain  in  North  Wales.  They  rise 
between  Beddgelert  and  the  Vale  of  Festiniog.  Snmmit  of  Cynicht, 
from  Beddgelert,  2^—3  hours,  from  Penygwryd,  ^  hours,  Moelwyn, 
from  Tanygrisiaa  station,  1^  hour. 

From  Beddgelert,  mountaineers  fond  of  a  stiff  and  steep 
climb,  trying  to  some  nerves,  will  go  along  the  old  road 
described  on  page  297,  to  the  shoulder  of  Cynicht,  which 
comes  down  to  the  road  a  little  way  before  Groesor  is  reached. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  making  the  ascent,  and  we  describe 
one  which  is  easier. 

Go  along  the  Croesor  road  until  it  crosses  the  road  from 
NarUymor  [page  297],  and  then  keep  up  the  vale  until  Nanty- 
mor  slate  works  are  reached,  when,  by  a  little  cascade,  you  turn 
right,  up  Gwm  CeUi  logo  to  the  summit  of  Cy  nicht.  Or  you 
may  go  a  third  of  a  mile  beyond  Llyn-y-Ddintu^  cross  a  bridge, 
soon  turn  left  by  a  road  which  soon  bends  to  the  right,  and  thus 
reach  the  Nantymor  slate  works. 

Another  way  may  be  mentioned  for  the  benefit  of  sojourners 
at  Llanberis,  Gapel  Curig,  or  Penygwryd.  At  the  door  of  the 
Penygrwryd  hotel  look  obliquely  across  the  road  towards 
Aberglaslyn,  and  you  see  Cynicht,  at  the  end  of  the  range  (the 
*'  knobby  "  peak  to  the  left  of  it,  and  nearer,  is  Moel  Meiroh). 
Gross  the  road,  passthroughthe  firstgate  and  on  towards  Cynicht 
— a  walk  of  three  hours  and  a  half  or  less.  You  make  for  Moel 
Meirch  and  pass  Llyn  Edno,  From  here  keep  south  to  Uyniau 
Gum,  pass  to  the  left  of  these  llyns  and  of  Llyn-yr-Adar,  and 
np  and  for  some  distance  along  the  ridge  to  the  curious  Qummit 
of  Cynicht. 

The  prospect  IS  much  the  same  as  that  from  Moelwyn  described 
further  on^  outwedonot  look  down  into  the  valeof  Festiniog,  as  we 
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dothere.  Theviewof  Snowdon,thecoaBt,  and thecwms and  valley's 
clqBO  jAt  hand,  is  very.  fine.  One  way  of  descending  is  by,  keep- 
ing on  over  the  summit,  descending  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  turnine  to  the  right,  and  making  (down  Owm  OeUiJago)  for 
the  slate  works  in  Nantymor,  You  reacm  the  worksat  a  point  where 
the  little  stream  from  the  cwm  falls  in  a  pretty  cascade.  He^-eyou 
can  turn  left,  to  the  old  Beddgelert  and  Tanybwlch  road,  or. 
right  for  the  Penygwryd  road.  If  you  take  the  latter  coarwSa 
after  awhile  your  way  turns  left,  and  you  reach  the  high  road 
(in  forty  tninutes  or  so  from  the  works)  near  the  end  of  Uyn-y- 
Ddinas,  about  three  miles  from  Beddgelert. 

From  Gynicht,  Moel  wyu  (south-south-east)  may  be  reached  in  about  an  hour. 
Between  Moelwyn  and  Gynicht  is  the  g^eat  hollow  of  Gwm  Groesor,  and  in 
going  from  one  to  the  other  you  must  cross  the  hills  at  the  hMui  of 
this  Gwm. 

For  Modtoyn,  from  Tanyg^rlsiau  station  (the  nearest  to  the 
summit)  you  will  be  allow^  to  walk  {warily)  along  the  line  ab^t 
250  yards  towards  Portmadoc.  Then,  almost  immediately  after 
passing  through  (or  crossing)  a  gate  on  the  right  turn  left, 
and  then  right,  and  after  crossing  a  stile,  left  again  and  follow 
a  path.  An^er  awhile  you  pass  a  succession  of  small  bat  pic- 
turesque cascades  on  the  Uttle  stream  that  comes  down  from  a 
lake  (Llyn  Trwstyllon)  above.  When  vou  reach  the  lake  the 
rounded  head  of  Moelwyn  becomes  visible — furthest  to  the  right 
of  the  peaks  before  you.  Keep  to  the  right  of  the  lake,  make 
your  way  gradually  up  the  shoulder,  and  at  last  you  will  have 
a  steep  pull  to  the  cairn.  Moelywvn  stands  at  the  head 
of  Traetn  Mawr,  down  which  the  (>laslyn  runs  to  the  sea 
from  the  pass  of  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  which  is  below  you.  On 
the  right  of  the  Traeth,  near  the  sea,  is  Portmadoc  and  Moel-y- 
Gest  beyond  it,  and  there  is  a  fine  view  of  this  x>aii)  of  the  coast. 
Harlech  and  (3riccieth  Castles  are  to  be  seen,  opposite  one 
another  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Traeths  ;  further  off  Pwllheli, 
St.  Tudwal's  Isles,  and  Bardsey  at  the  point  of  the  C!amar- 
von  promontory,  on  which  the  hills  of  Cam  Madryn,  Cam 
Boduan,  and  Yr  Eifl  rise,  in  succession.^  Moel  Hebo^  looks 
close  at  hand,  across  Pont  Aberglaslyn,  and  to  the  right  of  it 
there  is  a  peep  of  the  sea,  and  the  Menai  Straits  with  Aiiglesey 
beyond.  Snowdon — ^this  is  one  of  the  best  stand-points  to  see. 
it—rears  itself  like  a  huge  pyramid  to  the  north-west,  with  Crib 
Coch,  looking  reddish,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the  right  of  it, 
and  sbill  further  to  the  right  a  row  of  disused  buildings  at  Peny- 
pass,  the  head  of  the  pass  of  Llanberis,  oyer  which  the  summits  of 
Elidyr  Fawr  and  Y  6arn  are  seen.  The  long  line  of  the  Glyders 
rises  above  Penypass,  Tryfan  peeps  over  them,  and  beyond  are 
the  greater  heights  of  Carnedd  Dafydd  and  Carnedd  Lleweljm. 
Moel  Siabod  is  nearer  than  the  Glyders,  and  to  the  right   of 
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ihem ;  and  to  the  right  of  Siabod,  in  the  far  distance,  we 
distinguish  the  sea  near  Rhyl,  with  the  Clwyd  range  rising  up 
fco  Moel  Fammau.  Considerably  more  to  the  right  the  Berwynv ' 
fit:^ad,  then  the  Arrenigs  and  the  Arans,  and  (nearly  south)  th# 
iiiu^e  mass  of  Cader  Idris,  with  the  mountains  lip  to  Harlech. 
jBelow  us  to  the  east  and  south-east  are  the  villages  ^f  Blaenau^ 
Festiniogi  and  Trawsfynydd. 


/ftoel   ibebog* 

Moel  Heboff  (2.578  feet),  rises  to  the  west  of  Beddxelert.  Time 
from  Beddgd^rt,  li — 2  hoars,  from'Gilccieth,  4 — 4l  hours,  over 
from  Beddgelert  to  Criccleth,  about  6  hours.  . 

From  Beddffelert  you  can  stai't  by  the  lane  to  the  right 
of  the  Goat^  ana  pass  a  farm,  and  bear  right  for  a  time,  and 
then  left ;  or  you  can  eo  along  the  Aberglaslyn  road  for  a  few 
score  yards  past  the  Goat,  then  turn  through  an  iron  gate  and 
follow  a  footpath.  I^resently  you  pass  above  some  old  min- 
eral works,  and  not  long  afterwards  cross  a  pleasant 
stream,  and  easily  find  your  way  to  the  summit.  During 
the  ascent  you  have  beautiful  views  of  Snowdon,  up  the  Gwyn- 
ant  Valley  to  Llyn-y-Ddinas,  up  the  Colwyn  vale  to  Uyn-y- 
Oader  and  Llyn-y-Dywarchen,  and  on  the  other  side  to  the  sea 
between  Portmadoc  and  Harlech.  Arrived  at  the  summit  you 
tind  a  cairn,  and  have  a  glorious  panorama  of  mountain  and  sea. 
Hebog  affords  peculiarly  fine  views  of  the  latter,  away  south,  to 
St.  David's  Head. 

When  you  have  had  your  fill  of  it,  you  can  take  a  long  descent 
to  the  pleasant  waterins-place  of  CriCCieth  (south-west),  on 
the  Cambrian  Railway,  descending  first  by  a  wall,  south-west, 
and  keeping  pretty  well  straight  on  down  the  ridge  until  you 
reach  a  road  far  below.  Then  turn  right  and  presently  left  to 
Llanfihangd,  In  about  another  mile  turn  to  the  left  over  a 
bridge,  then  to  the  right  by  a  footpath  to  a  road,  then  to  the 
left,  and  soon  to  the  right  again  by  a  road  which  will  take  you 
to  (^riccieth  in  say  three  hours  and  a  half  from  the  summit.  The 
ascent  from  Criccieth  is  described  on  pages  94,  95,  which  are 
in  Part  L 


A    WEEK     IN    SNOWDONIA. 

By  way  of  conclusion  we  may  suggest  the  following  itinerary 
for  a  week  in  Snowdonia,  as  perhaps  the  best  way  oi  climbing 
the  mountains  and  seeing  tne  finest  scenery  without  twice 
covering  the  same  ground,  except  three  miles. 
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1 .  To  Bettws-y-Coed,  which  the  traveller  will  probably  reacb 
in  time  to  see  the  Swidlow  Fall,  the  Fairy  Glen,  &c. 

2.  Rail  to  TanygriBian,  climb  Moelwyn  and  Cynicht,  and 
thence  by  Pont  Abe^laslyn  to  Beddgelert. 

3.  Coach  np  the  Yale  of  Gwynant  to  Penypass,  over  Snowdo a 
to.Rhyd-du,  train  to  Carnarvon. 

4.  Train  to  Bangor  (past  the  Menai  Bridges)  and  Bethesda, 
coach  to  Uyn  Ogwen,  ascend  by  TwU^du,  over  YGarn  and  Elidyr 
Fawr  to  Uanberis. 

5.  Drive  up  the  Pass  to  Penypass,  ascend  the  Glyders  and 
Tryfan,  thence  by  Llyn  Bochlwyd  and  Llyn  Ogwen  to  Gapel 
Curig. 

6.  Drive  to  36th  milestone  on  Holyhead  road,  ascend  Camedd 
Dafydd  and  Carnedd  Uewelyni  and  descend  to  Aber,  by  Y  IXrosgl 
and  Aber  Falls. 


Aberystwyth. 


ABERYSTWYTH 

WEST   COAST  OF  WALES. 

Bracing  Air!    Grand  Scenery! 

EXCELLENT    SEA    BATHING! 

GOOD  FISHING  &  HUNTING! 

FOXHOUNDS    AND    HARRIERS! 

Perfect   Sanitary  arrangements «   with   abundant   supply 
of  Pure  Water  from  Plynlimon  Lake.{ 


''A  fortnight's  residence  at  Aberystwyth  in  some 
cases  is  equivalent  co  a  month's  residence  at  most  other 
watering  places." — Sir  yames  Clark,  Physician  to  the 
ijueen. . 

'*  You  cannot  have  a  healthier  watering  place  in 
England  or  Wales  than  ABERYSTWYTH." -Sir 
W.  Gull,  Bart. 


Through  Carriages  from  London,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Hereford, 
Cardiff  (T.V.),  Merthyr  (B.  k  UX  Newport,  Mon. 
<B.  &  M.) 


Aberystwyth . 


GOCEPDDAN  ARMS, 

AND 

L.ION    ROYAL.    HOTEL, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

THE    *'OLD    COUNTY     HOUSE.'* 

First-Class    Family    and    Commercial    SoteL 

ESTABLISHED    OVER    TWO    HUNDRED    YEARS. 

*T^HIS   HOTEL   is  close  to  the  Castle  and  Clock  Tower,  and 
^      within  three  minutes*   walk  of  the   Railway    Station*      Tht 
Hotel  is  now  replete  with  every  comfort.    Spacious  Ladies*  Coffee 
Room.     Well-furnished  Sitting  Rooms  and. Bedrcoms.. 

HANDSOME    BILLIARD    feOOM, 

CONTAINING    TWO    TABLES. 

WINE  AND  SPIRIT  STORES  ATTACHED. 

OMNIBUS   MEETS   ALL  TRAINS- 

First-class   Postini^,   Stabling,   and   loose .  Boxes. 

"  Breaks  leave  the  Hotel  every  Moriiing  for  the  Devil*8  Bridge, 

at  9  30. 

TARIFF    ON    APPLICATION. 

J&MN  B&BEBTM, 

.  PROPRIETOR. 


Aberystwyth. 


WHITE    HORSE    HOTEL, 

AND     WINE     AND     SPIRIT'   STORES, 

TERRACE  HOAb»  and  CONNER  OF  PORTLAND  STREET, 

-    Three  Minutes'  Walk  from  the  Station  and  Sea. 

Mrs.  J.  RJEA,  Proprietress. 

GIAIIA    TEMPERANCE  HOTEL, 

8,  PIER  STREET,  ABERYSTWYTH. 

(One  Minute's  walk  fioni  the  Sea). 

F>RIVATE  Apartments  for  Ladies.      Large    Commercial   Room. 
'    Excursionists,  Tourists,  Cyclists,  and  Commercials  will  find  every 
convenience  and  accommodation,  combined  with  moderate  charges. 

PARTIES  BOARDED  BY  THE  DAY  OR   WEEK. 

C.  HARCOURT,  Proprietor. 

'  ' ^ ^^^^^  c 

Price  8d.— Post  Free.    6th  Edition.     By  W.  R.  Hall. 

ABERYSTWYTH : 

Wl\kt  to  ^ee,  ki)d   Sow  to  Hee  It. 


To  orer  Ihirty  Valks,  Ezcurflions,  and  Places  of  Zntereat. 

PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN.     TIDE  TABLE.     DIRECTORY. 
Aberystwyth :    J.   Gibson,   **  Cambrian   News  **   Printing  Works.' 

ABE  R YST W YTH  " 

Salt  Water  Surimming  Baths. 

HO!^:  AND    COLD    FRIVATJfi    BATHS. 

The  Gentlemen's  Bath  is  77  feet  long  by  32  feet    ivide,  and    the 
Ladies*  Bath  is  72  fed^t  lon^  b>  23  feet  wide. 

Open  from  7  a  zn.  to  8  pm. 
BrtEWFOTDTKDLAKD     ST..     ABEHYSTWYTH. 

......... 


f  ^  . . '.  i 


Aberystwyth- 


APARTMENTS. 


▲BSBTSTW7TS :  Th»  Quen  of  WOmIsl  Waterinff  Slaoai. 
11.10     l^CIIDinV     24,    MARINE  TERRACE, 

nirs  iVLiiniiiiVt    ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^"® ^^^ ^^ Hotdx 

miui    iiuiiiiium  ABERYSTWYTH- 

Aberrstwyih  is  a  first-class  Summer  and  Winter  Residence,  has  alnmcinir  clisutts 
a  S. W.  aftpect,  and  is  immediately  protected  by  hills  which  shelter  it  froiD  N.  and 
B.  winds ;  has  a  very  Picturesque  neighbourhoott  which  furnish  deliriitfnl  walks 
and  drives.  It  has  the  purest  water  in  the  Kingdom,  an  unpolluted  Sea,  and  the 
Osone  arising  from  its  seaweed>covered  reefs  nt  either  end,  and  centre  of  tbe 
Promenade,  is  a  special  quality  in  the  heslth-recmiting  properties  uf  the  air, 
which  is  not  to  be  x  uod  at  any  other  sea'Side  fushiona*  le  watering-place  in  U.K. 
Mr.  Kensick  will  be  very  pleased  to  reply  to  ai*y  stamped  queries  respeetiDK 
Apartments,  Houses,  Routes,  Guides,  Photos,  Ac,  Ac. 

SEASIDE    APARTMENTS,  healthily  situated 

on  the  Marine  Terrace,  at  Aberystwyth,  commanding  the  full  sweep  of  the 
Parade,  and  a  magnifleeot  view  of  Oardigan  Bay.  and  the  Herionetti  Mountains. 
Winter,  Spring,  and  Autumn  Terms  low.    Excellent  recommendations. 

Apply.  Mrs.  S.  ▲•  HALL,  6,  Iforlne  Terrace.  AberyetwyUi. 

Mrs.  HARRY  LLOYD,  Rock  House,  Marine 

Terrace.  Aberystwyth. 

Miss  JONES,  7,  fflarine  Terrace, 

Aberystwyth 

Mrs.  E.  J0N£S,  16,  Marine  Terrace,  Aber- 

ystwyth.-Commanding  a  splendid  tIbW  of  the  Sea  and  Coast*  and  doee  to 
tbe  Piomenade  Pier  ana  Gast'e  Grounds. 

Miss  REESE,  12,  Marine  Terrace, 


Aberystwith 


L 


''Montrose  House/' 50,  Marine  Terrace, 

Aberystwyth.  —Conducted  by  Miss  Richakps. 

tars.  OWEN,  **  Brighton  bouse,"  7, Victoria 

Terrace,   Abery stwy tn* 

Miss     RICHARDS,     *<  Balmoral    House," 

(semi-detached).  Victoria  Terrace.  Aoerystwyth. 

Ocean  View  House,  8,  Victoria  Terrace, 

Marine  Terrace,  Aberystwyth.— Handsomclj  Furnished,     Per- 

fect  sanitaiy  arrangements.~Mgs.  IHf.  H.  Kmwbit.  —.-,—,— ^...—-^«. 

Snowdon    House,   4,    Victoria    Terrace, 

Marine  Terrace,  Aberystwyth.— the  abore  is  the  largest  mn<\ 
most  sumptuously  furnished  Bouse  ou  tbe  Parade,  and  is  fitted  wiih  srery 
modera  oomf ort. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  J.  JENKINS. 


Aberystwyth. 


PIANOS  FOR  HIRE 


AT 


XXX.  K.  mHEflTIiEV  8t  SOJiS\ 

A  great  variety  of  Music  and  Musical  Instruments  at  Lowest  Cash 

Prices. 

Pianos,  Harmoniums,  A  American  Organs  may  be  purchased  to  very  great  advantage 
NB.-ALWAYS  A  FEW  CASH  BARGAINS. 

PMograpMc  High  Class  Portridtnrel 

PHOTOGRAPHIC      VIEWS, 

Mounted  and  Unmounted.      FRAMED  VIEWS.     COLOURED  VIEWS 

Stationery  and  Fanoy  Goods  Depot. 

Oirenlatlnflr  Library  In  conneotioxi  with  Sffudie's. 

E>   R.  GYDE,  Cheltenliam  Bouse, 

PIER  STREET  AND  PROMENADE  PIER,  ABERYSTWYTH, 

AND    BABINGTON    STUDIO,    DERBY. 

m.  H-  OAViES  &  SONS. 

Pmnisliiig  and  General  Ironiongery 

'E«S'x*.A.BXjXSX3:3d::EQi$r7S. 

BRIDGE  STREET  &  QUEEN  STREET, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 

Eetabllehed   1834..]     — — — 

R.  &  J.  DICK, 

LEATHER 

foot  &  sboG  manulactuiBis, 

11,    GREAT    DARK    GATE    STREET, 

ABERYSTWYTH. 


Aberystwyth— Aberdovey—Abers^ta. 


Victoria  Souse,  Pier  Street,  Aberystwytli. 


m^  ui  hmi  If  ipy 


Mf  O.Q  p>  A  V  O  T>  Begs  to  announce  that  she  is  always- 
A  i^  1^  tJt  f\  J|\  M^  JTK  prepared  to  show  the  latest  Novelties  from 
London  an  iParU.  Special  attention  is  gi^n  to.  Mantles  i^nd  Costumes.  The 
l>ressmaking  Department  is  under  superior  management.  Monndng  and  all 
Special  Orders  executed  promptly  Tbe  favor  of  your  visit  is  respectfully 
aoljcitedv  •  Terms  Cash. - 

MORGAN    AND    CO., 

(Late  J.  Downie. — Established  iSio) 
PIER  STREET,  &  LITTLE  DARKGATE  STREET, 

ABERYSTWYTH, 

Importers  of  Foreign  Wines  and  Spirits.  Dublin  Extra  Stout,  4^0'' 
per  dpz.  pts. ;  in  Kilderkins,  24/-  ;  Firkins,  12/6*  Bass's  4nd  City 
Brewery  Ales,  4/6  per  doz.  pts. ;  in  Kilderkins  (i8  gallons),  20/-  to  36/* 

Jamiesoa'8  ft  Bxmville's  Zrisli  ^liiskies  in  Bottles. 

AUCTIONEER.  HOUSE  AND  COMMISSION  AGENT, 
Mr,    E.    ELLIS,    Aberystwyth.      Hodses  in  Town  and  Country  always 
To  LeL  '  - 

Dispensing    Establishment.— ROBERT    ELLIS, 

P]iarmaoeutioal  Ohemist,  Terrace  Road.  ABgB?STT?7TTH, 

DOVEY  HOTEL,  ABERDOVEY. 

LEWIS  &  DAVIES,  WINE  &  SPIRIT  MERCHANTS. 

COMMERCIAL    GENTLEMEN    and   VISITORS  will  find  the 
above  Hotel  conveniently  situated    for  Business,  and  their 
comfort  well  attended  to.    Good  Stabling.    Billiards. 

BEE      HOTEXi.      .AuBEKrO-EJXiJB, 

(#amilc  anb  Commercial.) 
ROSTINQ     IN    ALL     ITS     BRANCHES- 

It  E  L  I  E  P     ST  AM  PI  H^G. 

Note  Paper  stamped  Monogram  or  Address  Dies  in   Relief  (any 

colour),  at  2/1  per  Ream. 


6 


'Woodall,  MinsliaU,  ft  Oo ,  Osvestnr  ft  Wreaehatt; 


■.s,.-A*ai 


«5ig;| 


Bala. 


BALA,    NORTH    WALES. 


FAMILY  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


v> 


FREE    FISHING. 

POSTING. 

AND 

BILLIARDS. 

MISS    DAVIES, 

PROPRIETRESS, 

BULL'S    HEAD   . 

Family  &  Commercial  Hotels 

AND    POSTING    HOUSE,    BALA. 

AN     OMNiGSUS^MEETS^YEBY    TRAXN- 

I     A  BOAT  FOR  USE  OF  VISITORS  ON  THE  LAKE. 

MARY  EVAJ^S.  Proprietress^ 

\  MOSES       ROBERTS, 

,    JSoot  &  Sboe  Manufacturer,  &  jfisbing  tTacltle  'Repositots^ 

82   AND   84,    HIGH    STREET.    BALA. 

t  Ladies' and  Gentlemen's  Walking  and  Fishing  Boots  made  to  measure.  Wading - 
[  Stockings.  Fishing  Tackle  of  every  description  kept  in  Stock.  Rods  and  Baiti»- 
P     for  Hire.    Repairs  Neatly  Executed. 

I     T\  /TESSRS.    WOODALL,     MINSHALL,    &    Co.,. 
J_\/jL    Oswestry,  Bookbinders  and  Account  Book  Makers.. 
'  9 


^'MMI-  •  *&:3t5ii 


.»»0  *%«&»:*  _*l''i'. 


*?-*»«.< 


BanfiTOr  -Barmouth. 


BBIiI^R    ¥PK    H«»TEl4«    UPPER    BANOOB, 

Commands  some  of  the  Finest  Views  in  Wales,  orerlooks  the  Straits,  and  from  ii»^ 

elevated  position  is  considered  moat  healthy.    Moderate  Charges.     Posting,  Ac. 

Five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Station.    Tel^rraph  Office  on  the  Premises. 

1j.    mJOggg,    Pr»prief  r. 

THE  LION  HOTEL, 

(FAMILY    AND    COMMERCIAL), 

BARMOUTH. 

CARRIAGES,  Horses,  and  Ponies  for  Hire  on  the  shortest  notice 
and  most  reasonable  terms;  also  a  large  Brake  for  Pleasure 
Parties  wishing  to  visit  the  places  of  interest  around  Barmouth  and 
Dolgelley,    For  terms  enquire  at  the  Hotel. 

SffODEEATS    TABZ77   ST   WETSK   OZl   DAT. 

atf^mt  selection  of  WLintu  ^  SbVvAts^  altoas^  in  istoci^ 

RBBti       HOUSE, 

PRIVATE    BOARD   &    LODGING    HOUSE 

CONNECTED      WITH      THE      HOfBL. 

WILLIAM   JONES,   Proprietor^ 

BABMOUTH.    North    Wales. 

QUEEN    OF    WATERING    PLACES. 

VISITED    BY    ROYALTY. 

THE  BARMOUTH  HOTEL  is  undoubtedly  the 
proper  House  to  stay  at  for  Home  Comforts  and 
Moderate  Charges.  Situated  close  to  the  Quay  and 
Railway  Station.     Billiards. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  HIAM, 

__^__ PROPRIETRESS. 

2,  VICTORIA  PLACE,  BARMOUTH, 

Connfortable  Apartments.  Mrs.  ROGERS. 


For  the  Cors-y-gedol  and  Marine  Hotels*  Advertisement, 
see  Page  facing  Second  Page  of  Cover. 
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Barmouth-  Beaumaris 


MANCHESTER     HOUSE. 


iOOTH 


JOHN       EVANS. 


GENERAL  DRAPER. 


^«^^^^^>^ 


Good  Assortment  of  Welsh    Yarns,    Shawls,  Hand-knit 
Hosiery,    Real   Welsh  Flannels,  Skirtings,  &c. 

TALTDOXr     HOTEL, 

BARMOUTH. 


Near  th«  Station  nod  Baach. 

Establiahed  1876. 

J-  snroOS.  Propriotor< 


THE  WILD   FLOWERS 

OF 

Barmouth  and  Neighbonrliood. 

A    List    of   587    with  English    Names. 
Natural    Order,     Genus,    and    Species, 
Second     Edition.      Enlarged.      Price  3d, 
Published    by    JAMES    K7N0CH, 
Talydon.    Barmouth. 


BARMOUTH! 


Price  Sd.— Post  Free.    6th  Edition.    By  W.  R.  Hall. 

What  to  See,  and 
How  to  See  It. 

A  GUIDE  to.  Walks,  Excursions,  and  Places  of  Interest. 
Aberystwyth:   J.  Gibson,  "Cambrian  News'*  Printing  Works. 

JOHN  EVANS,  GLANYiViOR,  Barmouth. 

FAMILY  Grocer,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Ac,  Lending  Library.  Frith's  and  Bedford's 
Photos^raphs,  Mounted  and  Scraps,  and  all  published  Views  of  Barmouth  and 
neighbourhood.  Fishing  Tackle,  Flies,  ^c.  Winsor  and  Newton's  and  Rowney  and 
Sons*  Water  Colours  and  Artists'  Materials.  Agent  for  the  "  Gossiping  Guide  to 
Wales."    The  premises  have  beeii  enlarged*  and  the  stock  of  all  articles  increased, 

2,  AELFOR  TERRACE,  BARIVIOU'm 

Comfortable  Apartments. Mrs-  B-  P-  Jones- 

LIVERPOOL  ARMS  HOTEL, 

BEAUMARIS. 

FAMILIES,    Tourists,    and    Commercials    will    find    excellent 
accommodation.       Moderate    Charges.       Posting    in    all    its 
Branches. 

CYCLISTS'   HOUSE    FOR   THE    DISTRICT. 
Ladies'  Drawing  Room. — Good  Bedrooms  adjacent. 

H  GhSO.  SOWaXiZ«,  fropxlecor- 


KQ-.@i^ 


•%»a»^-s.SE»St®v«»4fc|if W^I:  s.- 


« 
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BattWs-y-Coed. 


BETTWS-Y-COED. 

R.    PARRY, 

CHEMIST, 

GROCER  AND    ITALIAN    WAREHOUSEMAN. 

MINERAL    WATERS 

WiiMor  and  Newton's  Artistii'  Colours  and  Materials  of  every  deaoriptlon. 

FlBhing  TtudEle  for  Tront,  Bewin.  and  Salmon.  A  Boat  kept  on  KTbI  TAte 

▲  vor7  larffo  stock  of  BEDFORD'S,  FBZTS*S,  2JTO&MA2ir& 

and  VALBHTTZXTS'S  FSOTOaXlAFSS.  including 

all  plaoes  of  interest  in  Koith  'Walos. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC     MATERIALS   AND    CHEMICALS,    DARK    ROOM. 

Agent  for  the  "  Gossiping  Guide  to  Wsles." 
TOBACCDS    AND    CIGARS.        CIRCULATING    LIBRART. 

APARTMENTS. 

BETTWSY-COED  Boarding 
House  and  Furnished  Apart- 
ments. Clean  and  pleasantly  situated. 
Close  to  the  English  Church  and  Railway 
Station.  Terms  moderate, — Mis^  Hughes, 
Coedyfron,  Bettws-y-Ooed,  N.  Wales, 


PRIVATE  BOARDING 
HOUSE.      Five    minutes' 

walk  from  Station.  Commands  beantifbl 
view.  Terms  moderate, — LI,  Jones. 
Llugwy  Cottage,  Bettws-y-Coed. 


Tan  Lan  Temperance  Betel,  Bettws-y-Coed. 

tS* Parties  Bearded  hy  day  or  week.     Terms — moderate. 

R.    JONES,    Proprietor. 

VillctLsrlibT  Bouse  Tempera&oe  Sctel,  Settvs-T^Ooed. 

Within  three  minutes'  walk  of  Railway  Station.  Parties  boarded  by  day  or  week. 

Posting.  

J.    J.    HUCMBa,    Propricfr. 

THE     PARALLE'iT'BIBLE, 

Being  the  Authorised  Version,  arranged  in  parallel  columns  with 

the  Revised  Version. 
Printed  on  thin  Indian  Paper,  size  gj"  x  6}"  x  i" 

Price  80/-  POST  FREE,  on  receipt  of  CaBh.' 

WOODALL,     IVIINSECAIjIj,    &    CO. 
22  Bailey  Head,  Oswestiy. 


.••.'£'a'ai«|.!ffc,_ 


Capel  Cur'ig 


CAPEL  CURIG, 


NORTH    WALE?. 


RE-OPENED 


AND      ENTIRELY 


RE-FURN  ISH  ED, 

With  every  regard  to  the 


*iMi 


MISS    JONES. 

Propf^etress 
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Denbigh. 


CROWN  HOTEL, 

DENBIGH, 

{ENTIRELY     UNDER    NEW    MANAGEMENT). 

The  House  has  been  entirely  re-furnished  and  re-decorated, 
and  now  contains  every  convenience. 

(Btcantinci^,  (Bividh^^  Slttc^ion,  and  ty^z^ 

Special    attention   paid  to  Tourists    and 
Commercial  Gentlenen. 

Dorses  an&  Cattiaoes  toe  fttre,  an5   cvctv 
S>e0cdptfon  of  podtina  &one  f\M  particulars 

on  Bpplicattom 

IdITSTER    &    DAVIES, 


PROPRIETORS, 


One  of  tbe  Best  ICeditLmd  for  Business  AdTertisements  in 

XTorth  Wales  and  tlie  Borders. 

THE  RAILWAY  RECORD 

IS    THE 

BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  RAILWAY  GUIDE 

FOR 

SHROPSHIRE  AND   NORTH  WALES, 

WITH    RAILWAY    MAP. 

Markets  for  Sbropshire,  Staffordsliire,  Cheshire,  Herefordshire,  Car- 
diganshire, Carnarvonshire,  Denbighshire,  Merionethshire,  Mont- 
gomeryshire, Badnorsliire,  Flintshire. 


PRICE     ONE     PENNY, 

Sold    \>y   all   Booksellers,    Nqws   Agents,    and   at   Bookstalls. 

^Uisbers^  Os'^estiy  aAd  Wroshaa. 
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Ooltfolley. 


THE  ROYAL  SHIP.— I  know  no  Hotel  in  Nortli  Wales  that  ia  better  nuuMRed 
or  where  theoomfoita  of  man  and  beaat  are  better  attended  to  thnn  the 
Royal  Ship  JkAgtWey, —Field,  August  1866. 

THS  ROTAL  SHIP  ia  tspperto  erede,  very  comfortable,  and  the  charges  thareat 

are  moderate.— Jofcn  Bug,  September,  1870. 

DOLGELLEY 

ROYAL  88  SHIP 

Tbia  Bstablishment  contains  every  cenvenience  for  Tourists  and  Coounetcials 
ATTENDANCE    ONE    SHILUNO    PER    DAT. 

GOOD    SHOOTING  AND   FI8HINQ   MAY   BE   HAD    BY 
VISITORS   STOPPING   AT  THIS   HOTEL. 

Omxiilms  to  and  from  all  the  Trains.   Chiid«8  and  Fonior 

At  fixed  Moderate  Charges.    Hot  and  Cold  Baths  always  ready. 

Nearest   Hotel  to  the   Gold  Mines. 

E.   STOKES,   Proprietress. 

A  Mail  Car,  oonveying  passengers  run*  daily  between  DoIflTelleyand 
Barmouth  along  the  banks  of  thefar>famed  Estuary  of  theMa  wddach. 
The  Car  leaves  the  Botal  Ship  Hotel,  »Dolgelley,  every  morning  at  8  10, 
arriving  at  Barmouth  10  0  ;  leaving  Barmouth  4  80,  arriving  at  Dolgelley  6  0. 
Fare  :  Single  Journey.  28.  6d. ;    Double  Journey,  4s. 

Dolffelley  may  be  said  to  abound  with  attractions  for  Visitors.  The  tea 
miles  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  " glorious  estuary"  of  the  Siawddach  haa  been 
contrasted  with  the  "  far-famed  Drachenfels  on  the  Rhine,"  and  the  whole 
locality  offers  coimtloss  attractions  for  the  tourist.  In  itself  the  town  is  an 
architectiiral  curiosity,  containing  many  objects  of  interest  to  the  antiquary,  and 
in  the  cbarming  wslks  thnt  ari  obtained  in  every  direction,  many  attractions 
will  be  found  for  the  botanist  and  ideologist.  The  Mawddach  and  Wnion  are  noted 
salmon  rivers,  and  good  trout  fi-hing  may  be  had  in  the  numerous  mountain 
streams  and  lahos  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hie  best  and  nearest  ascent  to  C«dtf 
Idris  is  from  Dolgellev,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  a  fine  dny  without  the  aid 
ofagnide.  A  few  miles  from  the  town,  on  the  Barmouth  road,  are  the  Vigra 
and  Clogau  Gold  Mines,  surrounded  by  scenery  charming  in  thv  extreme.  Two 
miles  from  Dolgellev  is  the  picbureisaue  village  of  Llanelltyd,  with  the  ruins  oC 
Cymmer  Abbey,  and  following  the  Mawddach  upwards  by  a  wild  and  romantic 
road,  the  celebrated  Waterfalls  are  reached,  where  the  surrounding  scenery  from 
its  wildness  and  grandeur  may  be  compared  to  Switserland.  The  Areoipioe  Walk 
is  three  miles  disunt  from  the  town,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  the  same  ez- 
curslion  as  the  Waterfalls.  Nothing  more  romantic  can  be  conceived  than  the 
mile  of  winding  pathway  round  Moel  Cynwch,  and  the  walk,  from  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  steep  abyss  below  and  its  majestic  sceneiy,  varying  at  ev«ry 
turn,  has  been  described  sa  the  finest  mile  of  walking  in  Great  Britain.  The 
Torrent  walk  is  a  beautiful  retreat,  aituate  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 
where  the  lover  of  natiure  may  linger  for  many  pleasant  hours.  There  are 
morning  and  afternoon  services  in  English  at  the  Parish'  Church,  and  also  in  the 
Chapels.  Guides  and  Ponies  for  the  ulBtrict.  Weekly,  monthly  or  season  tickets 
for  the  rivers,  and  every  Information  respecting  the  railway  routes,  may  bo 
obtained  at  the  ROYAL  SHIP  HQTE]^.         *~^""^         *        -v  ^ 


Doltfelley. 


THE 


DOIdGELdIoEY. 

UNDER  ENTIRELY  NEW  MANAGEMENT. 

THIS  First-Class  Old-Established  Hotel  has  been  decorated  and 
refurnished  throughout ;  the  sanitary  arrangements  relaid  on 
the  latest  and  most  approved  system,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  comfortable  Hotels  in  the  kii^dom.  Ladies*  Drawing 
Room.  Billiards.  Lawn  Tennis.  Post  Horses  and  Carriages  of 
every  description.  Mountain  Guides  and  Ponies.  The  Stables  contain 
Loose  Boxes  and  Stalls  forgo  Horses,  excellent  Lock-up  Coach-houses, 
all  of  which  hare  been  refitted  with  the  latest  improvements.  The 
Hotel  Omnibus  meets  all  Trains. 

Charges  vnll  be  found  very  moderate.    For  Tariff,  <&*r,  apply  to 

Also  at  the  The  MANAGER. 

Queen's    Hotel,    Marine    Parade,    Llandudno. 


The  Angel  Hotel,  Dolgelley. 

FAMILY    AND    COMMERCIAL    HOTEL. 

i  POSTINGi  'S  "  §  GOOD  STABLING, 


AND 
IN    ALL    ITS      (jl       B||     I     lADnQ  in     LOCK-UP  COACH 

BRANCHES,      fj      OIL-L-IMnUO-       g  houses.  g 

♦  ■•■» 

^xttUtnt    ^aammoiration    for    9/onmU. 

DOLOELLET  HAS  THE   FiNEST  SCBNERY   IN   THE    PrINOIPALITT. 


•tf   Porter   meets   every    Train. 

Brake  leaves  daily  for  Barmoath   and  Taljllyn  and  other 

places  of  interest. 

V.   WZLZJASCS    Proprioto^. 
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Oolfifelley. 


Glpclwr  Commercial  &  PriYate  Hotel, 

DOLGELLEY,  NORTH  WALES. 
HOT  AND  COLD  BATHS  ALWAYS  READY. 

ALSO  ROOMS  FOR  BICYCLES  AND  TRICYCLES. 
TERMS  ON   APPLICATION. 

GEORGE  ARNFIELD.  Proprietor. 

JAMES    B.    MEE, 

BRIDGE   END  HOUSE,   DOLGELLEY. 

(ESTABLISHED    20   YEARS.) 

Constant    Supplies  of  various  kinds  of  Fresh  Fish,  Game,  &c., 

according  to  Season, 

ORDERS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO, 

And  anything  not  on  hand  procured  on  the  shortest  notice. 

ZOE  alt^ays  on  hand,  and  supplied  I37  a  Uw  ponnds 

and  upwards. 


Note    the    Address — 

BHIDQE  EHD  HOUSE,  DOLGELLEY. 

THE  CillTI  STIDIt, 

DOIiGEliliEV. 

THIS  STUDIO  has  been  recently  taken  and  re-fitted  in  the  best 
manner  by  Mr.  C.  H.  YOUNG,  from  London,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  HIGH-CLASS  and  ARTISTIC  PHOTOGRAPHY, 
at  reasonable  terms. 

ALL     KINDS    OF     WORK     UNDERTAKEN 

FOR     AMATEURS. 
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Dolflrelley. 


Boyal  Welsh   Woollen    Warehouse. 

THE    GRAND  NATIONAL    EISTEDDFOD    PRIZE    MEDALS, 

FOR 

Genuine  Dan^'<ma^e  Melsb  'C;wee^  Clotb, 
f fsbfna  Clotb.  flannels,  Sbtrttngs,  Si  Xinseijs. 

▲t  Ohester  ia  1868  aixl  Abarystvytb  In  1866. 

WERE  AWARDED  TO 

DOLGELLEY, 

WfaoM  Mills  have  gained  conrideraWe  celebrity  for  the  Manufacture  of  these 

articles. 

J.M,  JONBS  has  greatly  extended  his  B^slneM,  and  is  now  able  to  supply 
wholesale  and  retail,  those  UNRIVALLED  WELSH  FABRICS,  which  a^^ 
MANUFACTURED  BY  HAND,  UNDER  HI^  OWN  PgRfO^AL  SUPBRII^^ 
TENDENCE,  and  can   be   warranted  ma-ie  of  the   PICK  OF  THE  V^T 
MOUNTAIN  WOOLS,  and  free  from  any  admixture,  and  at  prices  far  below 
those  charged  forinf.rior  articles  usually  sold  as  "Welsh'  by  Enalish  manu- 
facturers.    ClotMng  made  from  these  Welsh  Tweed  Cloths  is  worn  by  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  for  Shooting,  Fishing,  Cricketing,  Travelling,  Ac,  and  Is 
always  found  to  be  very  durable.  ^    ^    i.       x,        "^^  i,   ^- 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Orders   ex-^cuted  on  the  shortest  notice.    Cash  or 
ref'^renceexpecte'l  with  all  new  orders.  ^,„  ,      .i     ^f 

Patronized  bv  ^er  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  Clergy, 
Nobility,  and  Gentry  of  England  and  Wales. 

Rea^  Welsh  ProduetloiiB  BzhiUted  in  all  the  latest  Novelties  and  Styles. 
Conaistinff  of  the  Welsh  Flannela  and  Whittles,  which  obtained  the  Mgheat 
award  at  the  London  International  Exhibition,  1871.  Whittles.  Tweeds,  and 
Flannela  which  obtained  the  Grand  Mbdal  of  Mkbit  at  the  Vienna  Universal 
Bxhibition,  1878,  _  «  ^ 

LIST      OF      PRICES. 

Welflh   WymiBtay    Shooting   Oloth    »•.    Od.    per   yd. 

„       Cloth  for  Fishing  Suits  (very  auperlor)  2a.    ea.        „ 

„       Tweed  Oloth  (from   Picked   Wools).': 4a.    8d.        „ 

Fiye   per   Cent.   Diaoonnt   for   Cash. 


TBS  SHrOWDOK  ft;  IPIUS  WBISg  WSSTVLB  SSAVLS. 

N3.— Dolgelley  being  the  Termini  of  Two  Branches  of  Railways,  there  is 
every  convenience  to  send  any  articles  ordered  witiiont  delay  to  any  piurt  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  at  very  reasonable  chaiges 

CAUTION.— Mr.  J.  Mitrick  Jokxs  regrets  that  he  ahonld  have  occasion  to 
caation  his  friends  against  the  practices  of  certain  unprincipled  persons,  who 
have  sent  spnrions  patterns  to  several  of  his  customers,  profMsing.to  be  Welsh 
Tweeds  and  Flannels.  Patterns  of  the  genuine  hand-loom  WelshWebs,  Twee  Is, 
Flannels,  and  Linseys  can  be  insured  by  application  to  Mr  .J,  M,  Jonks,  Manu- 
facturer, 0ol|pelley,    Patterns  sent  post  free  to  any  address.' 
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Dolwyddelen. 


BENAR  VIEW  HOTEL, 

POLWYPPELEN,    R^.O. 

'HfC  above  Hotel  is  picturesquely  situated  in  the  Vale  of  Dolwyddelen,  three 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Railway  Station* 
First-Class  A' commodation  for  Families,  Tourists,  and  Sporting  Gentlemen. 
Excellent  Trout  and  Salmon  Fishing  in  the  immediate  neighbouihood.  The  Vale 
of  Dolwyddelen  abounds  in  objects  of  interest  to  Tourists,  comprising  the  Old  Cbarch, 
Castle,  the  Waterfall,  the  picturesque  Pontypant,  and  magnificent  Mountain  Scenery. 
Wiaes  and  Spirits  of  best  quality.    Moderate  Charges. 

THOS.  T.  WILLIAMS,  Proprietor. 


ELLIS   PIERCE   (ELLIS   O'R    NANT). 

Printer,  Sookaeller,  and  Stationer,  DOLYDDELEN. 

FISHING  TACKLE  on  Sale  or  Hire.  Flies  to  suit  the  Lledr.  Conway,  and Lloicwy. 
and  surrounding  Lakes.  Secretary  to  the  Nant  Conway  Angling  Society. 
Visitors  to  Dolyddelen  would  have  ample  inittrustions  concerning  antiquities,  places  of 
note,  in  the  diiferent  neighbourhoods  by  giving  a  call.  Author  and  Publisher  of 
"  Nanws  A.ch  Rhobert,  *  an  Historical  Welsh  Tale,  founded  on  the  Origin  of  Non- 
conformity in  North  Wales  ;  Price  One  Shilling.  "  Gruffydd  ab  Cynon,"  an  Historical 
Romance  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  Centuries,  for  which  a  Prize  was  awarded  at 
Liverpool  National  Eisteddfod;  Price  One  Shilling.  Guide  to  Nant  Conway, 
Fishing  Tickets  for  Salmon  and  Trout  Fishing  may  be  obtained  here.  Two  Minutes* 
walk  from  the  Railway  Station.    Rare  Old  English  and  Welsh  Books  in  Stock. 

Messrs.  WOODALL,  MINSHALL,&GO. 

ARE   PREPARED   TO    SUPPLY 

ACCOUNT  BOOKS 

FOR    HOTEIoS, 


COMPRISING! 


Day  Books,Ledgers,Hotel  Kegisters, 
Stable  Books,  Posting  Books,  <fec. 

o 

Address  .—CAXTON      PRESS.      OSWESTRY. 
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Harlech— Llaribedr 


The  LION  HOTEL, 

HARLECH, 

(THE  NOTED  OLD  COACHING  HOUSE). 


FIRST  CLASS,  Economical,  and  Cosy;  beautifulljf 
situated  in  Private  Grounds,  commanding 

SPLENDID  SEA  &  MOUNTAIN  VIEWS. 

Parties  Boarded  on  Reasonable  Terms. 
Excellent  Stables  and  Coach-houses. 

M.    CARROLL, 

PROPRIETRESS 

Llanbedr    (Pensam  Station),    Merionethshire. 

THE      VieTORIA     HOTEb, 

AND    POSTING    HOUSE, 
Tourists  will  find  every  comfort  at  this  Hotel,  and  abundant  sport 
and  pleasure  in  the  neighbourhood.     R.  BI05ABDS)  Proprietor- 

Ttie  "Hlime  GastiB"  flitium. 

Illustrated  with  charming  Chromolithographs  of  beautiful 
Landscapes  on  the  Rhine,  after  Alfred  de  Breanski. 


Can    be    had    Bound     in    a    variety    of    styles. 

Prices    from    28/— 


WOODALL,    MINSHAl-L,    AND    CO.. 

STATIONERS,    OSWESTRY. 
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Llanberis -Llandudno. 


Tti6  PaHain  Yllla  Hotel, 

LLANBERIS, 


Boatings  on  tlie  Lake*  and  Posting^  in  all  its 

Branches- 

PONIES    AND    GUIDES    TO    SNOWDON. 
Lawn    Tennis    Ground.       Billiard    Room,    &c. 

The   Coaches    to    Bettws-y-Coed    and    Beddgelert   start 

Daily  from  this  Hotel. 

Telegraphic  Address  ••Padarn." 

E.  Q-.  BOBZBTSj  Proprietor- 

The  North  Wales  Estate  Agency  Oices. 

VISITORSor  intending  Residents  requiring  Famished 

or  Unfurnished  Houses,  in  Llandudno,  Colwyn  Bay, 
Penmaenmawr,  or  elsewhere  in  North  Wales,  should 

apply  to 

ALFRED  G.  PUGH,  Esiate  Agent,  Llewelyn  Chambers, 

Llandudno,  or 
ALFRED  G.  PUGH,  Estate  Agent,  Central  Chambers, 

Colwyn  Bay. 


^♦« 


N.B.  —A  Selected  List  of  Private  Seaside  and  Country  Hoafes,  to  be  Let,  Furnished, 
orwarded  on  receipt  of  Stamp,  and  detailed  particulars  of  REQUIREMEN  TS. 
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Llansrolleh. 


LLANGOLLEN 

B  B  W  A  9l  B  S'8 


'« THE     HAND. 


Jt 


UNEQUALLED    FOR    THE    BEAUTY  OF    ITS    SITUATION, 

ON 

>¥}IE    B7ENK?    W    'FKE   DEK.^ 

SEVERAL 

BJKDHOOMS   AKD    SITTIITG    BLOOMS 

HAVE    BEEN    ADDED    TO    THE    HOUSK    TO    SUIT     THE 

REQUIREMENTS    OF 

FAMILIES      riSITIA'-G     THIS     DELIGHTFUL 

A'EIGHBO  URHOOD. 


HOT,  GOLD,  &  SHO  WER  BA  THS. 


BILLIARDS 


Omnibuses  from  this  Hotel  meet  all  Trains 

at  Llangollen  Stati3n* 
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Lranfirolten. 


The  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

BEST    SITUATION     IN 

LLANGOLLEN. 


JAMES  S.  SHAW,  several  jears  with 
Mr^  Mbhl,  at  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester, 
and  from  CoHnty  Hotel,  Carlisle,  begs  to 
intimate  that  he  has  taken  over  the  above 
old-established  Family  &  Commercial  Hotel, 
and  hopes  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
business  to  merit  a  fair  share  of  the  patronage 
of  Visitors  to  this  lovely  vale. 

The  Hotel  is  close  to  the  far-famed  Llan- 
gollen Bridge,  and  overlooks  the  River  Dee. 

The  finest  Coffee  Room  in  North  Wales, 
Private  Sitting  Rooms,  large  airy  Bedrooms, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  First-class  Hotel 
coupled  with  the  comforts  of  a  home. 

Magnificent  Billiard  Room. 

The    HOTEL     OMNIBUS     meets     all     Trains. 
TarifT    on    application    to 

JAICES   S.    SBAH7. 

PROPRIETOR. 
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LlansroUen. 


J 


CHAIN  BRIDfil  HOTEL 

LLANGOLLEN,    North  Waloi. 

Tkm  MtinmUs*  Walk  from  Berwyn  RmUwa^  Stmtion, 

•  ■•■r 

Gobd  Fishing.     Splendid  River  and  Mountain   Sceneiy- 
Good  Board.     First-class  Wines  and  Spirits. 

^ B.  wi^A/SOB,  Pirqjrirtog> 

THE  BRIDGE  END  HOTEL, 

SITUATED  within  one  minute's  walk  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  commaod' 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  famous  Vale  of  Llangollen  and  Rivec  Dee.        Yi^ai'^ 
will  find  every  home  comfort*  combined  with  strictly  moderate  duir^ips. 

a.   ^^^ZTTASSa.   Proprietress- 

DESIGNS    FOR         ~ 


y 


SHOW    CARDS 

Illustrated  Covers, 

TflHIFF  m  WIHB  LISTS, 

BOTTLE  LABELS,  &c.,  &c., 

PRKPARRD    BY 

WOODALL,  MINSHALL,  &  CO., 

Designers    and    Lithogrraphers, 

OSWESTRY. 

Dridtig'htsmen  will  be  sent  anywhere  in  North  Wales  to      | 

make  sketches  when  desired. 
5^ 


Llanidloes. 


^^    HOTEL,  ^^ 

LLANIDLOES. 


Po^TIJ^Q  IN  ALI-IT^BrAJSCHE^, 

to   THE 

DEVIL'S    BRIDGE    FALLS, 

•  PL^NLYMON     RANGE, 

AND    OTHRR 

SCENERIES     ;:,     NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

JOHN    JAMES, 

PrbpriotoT. 


THE 


This  Hotel  has  recently  changed 
hands  and  undergone  a  thorough 
renovation, 
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.J.i^  -gs^. 


Machynlleth-Menai  BridBfe^ 

THE  LION  HOTEL, 

MACHYNLLETH. 

^       (UNDER     NiaV    PROPRIETORSHIP.) 

THIS   old-Established   and   well  knownPamily  and 
Commercial   Hotel   is^  now  replete  with   all  the- 
conveniences   of  a  first-class    Hotel. 


OofTee,  Oommerdali  Smoking,  and  Private  Rooms. 

par     POSTING     in     all     its     Branches. 

Extensive  Stabling,  Loose  Boxes,  and  Coach  Houses. 

AN  OMNIBUS  MEETS  EVERY  TRAIN, 

JOHN     EDMUNDS, 

PROPRIETOR. 

THE  VICTORIA  HOTEL, 

MENAI    BRIDGE. 

^IRST-RATE  Aocommodation  and  Reasonable  Charges.     Omnibus  to  and  from 
J     Bangor  Station  four  times  daily.     The  Packets  to  and  from  Liverpool,  land 
Passengers  within  two  minutes'  walk  of  the  Hotel.    A  First*Glass  Billiard  Table. 
Posting,  Sea-Bathing,  Hot  and  Gold  Baths,  etc.    Special  Winter  Tarriff  on  application.. 
Head  quarters  of  the  Cycling  Club.    Special  arrangements  for  Parties  and  Pic-nic5i 

O.   HUMPHREYS,   ProprietreBg 
ADVERTISE!  ADVERTISE!!  ADVERTISE!!! 

TO    HOTEL    PROPRIETORS^ 

If  you  want  to  Increase  your  business,  Adve^'tise  in  the 

RAILWAY    RECORD- 

For  Shropshire,  North  &  Mid  Wales. 

Terms    on    application    to    the    Publishers,    Oswestry.. 
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Bedford's  Photographs' 


OF 


ENGLAIVD   AND    WALES. 

MOTOTNTED. 

UNMOTOTHTKD. 

COLOOTHKD. 

OPALINES. 
OPALS  «&:  MKDALLIOHS. 


25    PRIZE    MEDALS. 

May  be  had  of  all  Dealers  in  Photograp^^ 


PUBLISHED  BY 

CATHERALL  &PRIOHABD,EastgateRow, 

CHESTER. 

5iB 
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■IIIMi^ltiiKTEL, 


.  Mift^anS^^A'tf  li.k&KiM  . 


Pwllheli. 


Pwllheli, 

NORTH    WALES. 

PWLLHELI  is  situated  on  the  most 
delightful  spot  on  the  shore  of  Cardigan 
Bay.  It  has  the  finest  Beach  in  the  Kingdom. 
Bathing  is  safe  and  practicable  at  all  states 
of  the  tide. 

It  is  only  about  8J  hours  by  rail  from 
London,  about  4  from  Liverpool,  4J  from 
Manchester,  and  5  from  the  Midland  Towns. 

There  are  attractive  drives  and  beautiful 
sceneries  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Rival 
Mountains,  presenting  one  of  the  most 
charming  sights  in  the  Principality,  are 
within   6   miles. 


@0  0E)    JHOTEbS. 

LODGING  HOUSES,  specially  built  for 

Visitors,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  Sea 

on  the  Victoria  Parade. 

For  Apartments,  &c.,  apply  to 

D.    E.    DA  VIES, 

PWLLHELI., 
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Pwllhen. 


ESTABLISHED   1866. 


Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 


CHIEF    OFFICE:     PWLLHELI. 


l^One  of  the  most  successful  Societies  in  the  Principality, 


From  6  to  6  per  cent,  per  annum  paid  on  fully 

paid  up  Shares. 

Large   Reserves   Invested    in    Government^  and    other  Securities. 
For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Secretary, 

D.    E.    DAVIES, 

PWLLHELI. 
6? 


Pwllheli. 


PWLLHELI,    North    "Wales,    Find 
Beach  in  Wales. 

"Udffom  Rhyddid,"  Trumpet  of  Freedon 

Pwllheui^  BTory  Wednesday,  the  "  Pdgom  ■•  l3  coMJdered  A 1  for  Advertiffi 

Summer  Holidays.  For  Apartments,  appl 

to  Mrs.  MORRIS  ROBERTS,  10,  8«lem Terrace,  PwUhelL 

First  Class  Apartments,  Moderate  Term- 

Apply  to  Mrs  OWEN  JOSKS,  Aberkin  House,  Victoria  Parade,  Pwllheh. 

"  Pwllheli   Chronicle."     Published    ever 

Friday  for  Saturday.    First-class  medium  for  Advertisements. ^ 

W.  Morgan  Evans,  Photographer.  Pwllhel 

Wonderful  Photos.    Che.ip.    Any  Enlargement. 

For    Apartments,    &c.,   at    Pwllhel 

Apply  to  D.  E.  DAVIBS.  . 

'•'EIFL"  Temperance  &  Commercial  Hote 

83  &  85,  High  Street,  PWLLHELI. 

stable    and    Lock-up    Coach    House.       Cars    for    Hir 

WILLIAM  JONES,  Proprietor 

SHOP  GOCH   (Established  1770),  PWLLHEL 

H.     ^W^T  L  L  r  A  M  9», 

WHOLESALE  AND    RETAIL    DRAPER,   SILK    MERGE 

Noted  House  for  Dressmaking  and  Millinery  in  all  its  Blanches,  and 
Boys',  Youths*,  and  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing- 

WILLIAM    OWEN 

(Late  Michael  Roberts), 

Cbemtst,  Jfamils   <5rocer,  Wiinc  ant)  Spir 

/iDercbant,   &c. 

Bass's  Pale  Ale  in  Bottles.        Guiness's  Stout  in  Bottles. 

HIGH    ST  REET,    P  VV  L  L  H  E  L 
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Pwilhell-Criccleth. 


3ITORS      TG     t*WLLHELI     WILL     FIND   COMFORTABLE     PRIVATE     AND 
3MMERCIAL  ACCOMMODATION,  COMBINED  WITH  MODERATE  CHARGES^ 

AT 

lODAWEN  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL, 


PROPRIETOR. 

^  FAMIliY  #  ©E©©1E,^ 

EA,    FIiOUB,   AND    PHOYISION   DEAIaER- 

SPLENDID    HORSES    AND    TRAPS    AND    OTHER 
CONYEYANOES    FOR    HIRE. 

few  minutes'  walk  from   the   Railway  Station   and  the   Beach. 

I 

Late  Advertisement. 


Iriccieth,  N.W.    Apartments.    Moderate 

Terms.       Apply   to    Mrs.    E.    BENNETT    WILLIAMS, 
Marine   Terrace,   Criccleth. 

PRINTING 

For  Private  and  Public  Companies 

i/VITH     EXPEDITION 


AND 


MODERATE    CHARGES. 


Woodall,  Minahall,  and  Co.,  Oswestry 

and  Wrexham. 
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Pwllhelt-fthyl. 


H.  T.  ELTJGBCES   &    CO. 

22,    PBNLAN    STREET,    PWLiLHBLI. 

Oenetal  Grocers  an&  5taUan  Marebousemen 

Agents  for  Crosse  and  BlackwelWs  Pickles^  Sauces, 
yamSy  Soups,  and  table  delicacies, 
HUNTLKV&  PALMER'S  BISCUITS  &  CAKES 
Wiltshire  Smoked  Hams  S*  Bacon  of  the  finest  quality. 

BELYQIH  Sm  PIER  HOTELi 

Jul  JBL   X  Xa  M 

THE      FAVOURITE      RESORT. 


FACING    THE    SEA    &    PIER. 

THE  OLDEST^ESTABLISHED  HOTEL  IN  RHYL 


Boarding  Termi  from  ^2  128-  6d.  per  week. 

UNDER  entirely  New  Management.  Re-fumisbei 
and  Decorated.  Visitors  will  find  every  comfor 
of  a  well  appointed  Hotel  at  most  moderate  charges 
Omnibus  meets  all  Trains.  Good  Stabling  and  Lock-u; 
Coach-houses.  The  Celebrated  Stone  Ales.  lo-years-ol 
Whisky.     Tariff  on  application  to, 

ERNEST    BAKER, 

PROPRIETOR. 

RHYL,  North  Wales. 

tDestminster  ^otel 


First  Class.    Facing  the  Sea. 
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OF   WALES. 


These  Beautiful  Photographs  comprise 

Viems  of 

)erdovey 

Caerphilly 

Harlech 

Pennaaenmawr 

)ergele 

Capel  Curig 

Hawarden 

Penrhyn 

^erglaslyn 

Cardiff 

Llanberis 

Portmadoc 

l>erystwyth 

Carnarvon 

Llangollen 

Pwllheli 

ila 

Chester 

Llanrwst 

Rhuddlan 

angor 

Colwyn  Bay 

Lledr  Valley 

Rhyl 

armouth 

Conway 

Llandudno 

Snowdon 

eaumaris 

Corwen 

Uandaff 

Swallow  Falls 

eddgelert 

Criccieth 

Menai  Bridge 

St.  Asaph 

ettws-y-coed 

Dolgelley 

Mawddach 

Trefriw 

ritannia 
Bridge 

ader  Idris 

Denbigh 

Festiniog 
Valley 

'    Penarth 

•    Pensarn 

1 

1   Tremadoc 
:    Valle  Crucis 

&Cm  t 

Ic.i  &c., 

FORMING    A    PORTION     OF    THEIR 

ixtenslve  Collection  of  nearly  30,000 
Views,  English  and  Foreign, 


Frith's  Photographs  can  be  had  in  several  sizes,  and  are  supplied 
lounted  or  Unmounted,  also  as  Medallions  and  Opalines,  in  Albums 
nd  upon  Opal.  They  are  sold  wholesale  by  F.  Frith  and  Co., 
leigate,  Surrey,  and  retail  by  all  dealers  in  Photographs. 


'2'  ■§■    .-.-  --a- 
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Bxcursions— Stearrt  6o&td. 


DellGbtful    Sea    Eycursfon^ 


BETWEEN 


LIVERPOOL  ft  NORTH  WALE& 

(viewing  the  beautiful  Scenery  along  the  Welsh  Coast,  especially  the 
Menai  Straits,  Twice  each  way  Daily  (Sundays  excepted)  during  tb. 
Season,  weather  and  circumstances  permitting,  by  th« 

magnificent  Saloon  bteamer  | 

"BONNIE   PRINCESS, 

Leaving  the  Prince's  Landing  Stage,  Liverpool,  at  lo  30  a.m.  for 

LLAKDUDHO, 

BEAUMARIS,    BANGOR,    and    MENAI     BRIDGE 

Arriving  in  time  to  leave  Llandudno  for  Menai  Straits  about  12  4: 
noon,  returning  from  Menai  Bridge  and  Bangor  at  3  p.m.,  Beaumans 
3  30,  Llandudno  4  45,  arriving  in  Liverpool  about  7  30  p  m. 

THE       ^-A-'VOTTIJiIXE       STB-A-IkM:!?*, 

'PRINCE   ARTHUR. 

For  Sailings  of  this  Steamer  see  Newspapers  and  Handbills. 

Luncheons,  Dinners,  and  Teas  are  served  on  Board | 

I'st  CLASS.  2nd  CT.ASS, 

;F»_A-IRIEjS   (available    for  the   Season,        — • * -^       . * -s 

including  Pier  Dues.)  Return.    Single.      Return.    Svag't 

Between  Liverpool  and  Llandudno  <^/-      4</-  4/-     2^/6 

„       Liverpool,  Beaumaris,  Bangor, 

and  Menai  Bridge         ...         7/-      5/-  SI'      3/ 

intbrhebdiate  fares. 

Single.       Retnrn 
Llandudno  to  Beaumaris,  Bangor,      j  First  Class        t/G         2/- 

or  Menai  Bridge  }  Second  Class     1/-  t/6 

Children  3  and  under  12  years  Half- fare. 
Return  Tickets  are  available  by  either  of  the  Steamers. 

Tickets  to  be  obtained  on  board  the  Steamers.  1 

7or  Contract  Tickets  and  Special  Fic-ITic  Parties  apply  12 
tlie  Oompaa.T's  Offices,  2a,  Old  Ohurchyard,  Liverpool. 

GEO.     LOBLEY,     Secretart 
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Excursions— steam  Boats. 


SALOON     STEAMER 

"ALEXANDRA." 

FIRST    AND    FASTEST    STEAMER    FOR 

LLANDUDNO,  BEAUMARIS, 

AND    MENAI    BRIDGE, 

Leaves  Prince's  Landing  Statfe,  Liverpool, 

10  30  am- 

Arrivix^  back  in  Liverpool,  7  30  to  8  vva. 

D'AILiV  (Sundays  excepted),  weather,  &c.,  permitting. 

k  •»   «-«   ••>   •->   -^  a^  M«    ^  s^  awr   mm   ■■•  «.•  *—   ^»  ^  m>  — ~  ^—  «p*  »—  •—  »«•«—   ■«>  *.  •■»  *m  mm  *^ 

REDUCED    FARES.                   Saloon.  2nd  CI. 

RETURNS.                          8.    d.  8.    d. 

T ila-pdndo         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  ...    5    0  4t    O 

Beaumaris,  Bangror,  or  Menai  Bridge  ...    5    6  4    6 

latermedliite    Fares. 

Llandudno  to  Menai  Straits.  Sing^le  1/-,    Betum,  1/6. 

For  further  Particulars  apply  to  R.  &  D.  JONES,  28,  Brunswick  St.* 

Liverpool. 

LIVERPOOLlfl^  AMOSTYn! 


It 


The  Fast  Sailinff  Steamer  "SWIFTSTTBS, 

BOBSBT  liOWS,  Master. 
Leaves  the  North  end  of  Prince's  Landing  Stage  and  Mostyn  (weather  permitting),  with 
liberty  to  Tow,  daily,  during  the  Summer  months,  and  ^ternate  days  during  the  Winter 
months.  Fark — Fore  Cabin,  xs.6d.;  After  Cabin,  2s.  6d. :  Return  same  day— Fore 
Cabin,  2s.;  After  Cabin,  3s.  For  Time  Bills  and  further  pirtlculars  applv  to  JOHM 
DAWSON,  Warehouseman,  MOSTYN  COLLIERY,  or  to  R.  &  D.  JONES,  Ship 
Brokers,  aS,  Brunswick  Street,  LIVERPOOL. 

TO  THOSE  REQUIRING  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS 

ADVERTISE     IN 

The  Oswestry  and  Border 
Counties  Advertizer. 

Which  has  the  largest  curculation  in  a  district  noted  for  servants. 
rublishing  0^«— OSWESTRY,  NEWTOWN,  and  WREXHAM. 


Railway    Tourist    Arrangements. 


GREAT     WESTERN     RAILWAY. 

TOURIST   TICKETS. 

(FIRST,    8BC0ND,    AND    THIRD    CLASS), 
Available  for  two  Months,  and  renewable,  with  exoeptions,  up  to  December  31st,  are 
issued  in  LONDON  durint;  the  Summer  Months  of  each  year,  at  the  following 

Stations  and  Offices: — 


Gbxat  Wsbtern 

Railway. 
Paddiiigton, 
WeBtbonme  Pk 
VttiMgB  Road, 
Keiudxi^toii 
(Addison  Road), 
Victoria, 
(L.  C.  ft  D.  St.) 


Gbeat  Western  & 
Hbtbopolitak 

Railways. 
Hotting  BiU, 
lAtlmer  Road, 
Shepherd's  Bnah 
Hanunersmith. 


Metropolitan 
Railway. 

Aldgate, 
Bishopsgate, 
Moorgate  St. 
Farrinffdon  St. 
King's  Cross. 


District   Railway 
Mansion.  House, 
Blackfrlars, 
Gliarixig  Gross. 
WestmmBter  Bg 
Victoria. 
South  Kensing- 
turn, 
Earl's  Court. 


R-E30SIVIISrO-    ODPJPIOES. 


9,  i»rthur  St.  1 43  ft  44,  Cmtched 
4,  Gheapside.  [Frs 

19.  Channg  Z.  67,  Oresham  St 


26.  Regent  St. 

269.  Strand, 

82,  Qn.  Victoria  St 


Holbom  Circns, 
193,  Oxford  St. 
23.  New  Oxford  St 

And  at  the  Offices  of  Mr.  JakinS,  Red  Gap.  Camden  Town  ;  Mr.  Kingston,  x  i 
Southampton  Street,  Fitsroy  Sqaure ;  Mr  M vers,  la,  Pentonville  Road  ;  smd  343, 
Gray's  Inn  Road  ;  also  of  Messrs.  Cook  and  Son,  Tourist  Agents,  Ludgate  Circus, 

AND    AT    ALL    PRINCIPAL    STATIONS. 

To  the  foUoM^ng  well-known  Watering  and  other  places  of  attraction. 
WEST    OF    ENGLAND    DISTRICT. 

Bamstahle,  Bodmin,  Clevedon,  Dartmouth  Dawlish,  Exeter,  Falmouth, 
ntracombe,  Lynton,  Newquay.  Penzance,  Plsrmouth,  Sdlly  Ules,  St 
lyes,  Telgnmouth,  Torquay,  Weston-super-Mare,  Weymouthi  Channel 

Islands,  ftc. 

NORTH    AND    SOUTH    WALES    DISTKKTTS. 

Aberystwith,  Bala,  Bangor,  Barmouth,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Camaryon.  Cor- 
wen,  DOlgelley,  Llandudno,  Llangollen,  Penmaenmawr,  Rhyl,Chepstow, 

Swansea.  Tenby,  New  Milford.  ftc. 

£NGLl!ia    LA.KH:    and    DERBYSHIRE    DISTRICTS. 

Windermere,  Fumess  Abbey,  Ambleside.  Buxton,  Matlock,  ftc. 

Leamington,  Malvern,  Ross,  Monmouth,  AberRavenny,  Isle  of  Blan, 
Waterford,  Cork,  Lakes  of  Killamey,  Dublin,  ftc. 

Tourist  and  Ordinary  Tickets  are  issued  between  the  WBST  OF 
ENGLAND  and  the  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  and  Scotland,  in  eonnectloii 
with  the  Express  Service  of  Trains  via  the  Severn  Tunnel ;  also  f^om 
and  to  South  Wales  and  the  North  by  the  same  Service  via  Hereford. 

Tourists  by  the  GREAT  WESTERN  LINE-THE  BROAD  GAUGE  ROUTE 
TO  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND— pass  through  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  extending  from  Exeter  to  Plymouth,  Falmouth,  St.  Ives, 
Penzance,  and  the  Land's  End,  while  the  Broad  G^uge  Carriages  runninc;in  the  Ex- 
press Trains  to  and  from  the  West  of  England  (lor  which  they  have  been  speciallr 
built)  are  the  FINEST  RAII  WAY  CARRIAGES  IN  ORDINARY  USE  IN  THE 
KINGDOM. 

Holders  of  Tourist  Tickets  are  allowed  to  break  their  journey  at  sevoral  stations  en 
route^  and  visit  at  their  leisure  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity. 

For  particulars  of  Circular  Tours,  Fares  and  other  information,  see  the  Company's 
Tourist  Programmes,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Stations  and  the  Bookine  Offices 

during  the  Season.  HY.  LAMBERT,  General  Manager 

PADDiNOTdN  Station,  Apnl  1890 
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LONDON  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

TOURS  THROUGH  SNOWDON    DISTRICT,  180O. 

AmuiKements  have.l^eeii  made  with  the  Coach  Proprietors  for  a  Series  of  Coach 
Tours  through  the  Snowdon  Pistrict,  in  connection  with  the  London  and  North 
Western  Company's  trains  from  Chester,  Rhyl,  Denbigh,  Llandudno,  Bangor. 
Camarron,  Ac.  Passengers  at  the  time  of  starting  in  the  morning  nre  furnished 
with  Tickets,  which  ensure  their  being  provided  with  seats  on  the  Coaches.  The 
following  are  particulars  of  the  Routes  by  the  various  tours  :— 

TOUR  Ko.  1.— By  Rail  to  Llanberis,  thence  by  Coach  to  Capel  Curig  Hotel,  ani 
past  the  Swallow  Waterfalls,  thence  to  BettTs^y-Coed,  and  home  by  train. 

TOUR  No.  2.~By  Rail  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  thence  through  the  same  District  as 
No.  1  Tour,  to  Llanberis,  and  home  by  train.  Passengers  are  also  able  to  travel 
from  Llanberis  to  Bettws*y-Coed  and  back  same  day. 

TOUR  No.  8.— By  Rail  to  Carnarvon,  thence  by  Coach  reund  Snowdon  to 
Beddgelert,  thence  through  the  Vale  of  Gwynant  to  Pen-y-gwryd,  and  down  the 
Pass  of  Llanberis  to  Gamaryon,  and  home  by  train. 

TOUR  No.  4.— By  Rail  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  to  the  Swallow  Waterialls,  Capel 
Chirig,  the  base  of  Camedd  Llewellyn,  and  Camedd  Dafydd,  the  Vale  of  Nant 
Francon«  Ogwen  Lake,  and  the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries  to  Baniror,  and  home  by 
train.  TOUR  No.  4a.— By  Rail  to  Bangor,  thence  by  Coach  to  the  Penrhyn  Slate 
Quarries,  the  Yale  of  Nant  Francon,  Ogwen  Lake,  the  base  of  Garnedd  Llewellyn, 
Capel  Curig,  the  Swallow  Waterialls,  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  by  Rail  home. 
Commences  July  1. 

TOUR  No.  5.— By  Rail  to  Llanberis,  via  Carnarvon,  thence  by  Coach  to  Bedd- 
Sfo'ert,  and  back,  home  by  train.  TOUR  No.  5A.->By  Rail  to  Llanberis,  via  Car* 
narvon,  thence  by  Coach  to  Beddu  alert,  from  Beddgelert  by  Coach  toPortmadoc 
and  from  there  by  Rail  to  Ba«-mouth,  returning  trom  Barmouth  next  day  to 
Portmadoc,  from  thence  by  Coach  to  Llanberis     Home  by  train. 

TOUR  No.  6.— By  Rail  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  thence  by  Coach  to  the  Swallow 
Waterialls,  Pen-y-Gwryd,  and  Beddgelert,  and  back.    Home  by  train. 

TOUR  No.  7.— By  Rail  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  thence  by  Coach  to  the  Fairy  Glen, 
Conway  Falls,  Pandy  Mill  Falls,  and  Penmachno,  and  back  to  Bettws-y-Coed. 
Home  by  train. 

TOUR  No.  8.— By  Rail  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  thence  by  Coach  to  Capel  Curig 
Hotel.  Cipel  Cnrig,  allowing  time  to  visit  the  Swallow  and  CyfElng  waterialls, 
returning  to  B<-ttws-y-Coed  Stttion,  and  home  by  tiain  within  the  three  days. 
TOUR  No  8a.— By  Rail  to  Bangor,  thence  by  Coach  to  Capel  Curig,  and  back 
home  by  train  within  three  days.  Commences  July  1.  TOUR  No.  8b  —By  Rail  to 
Banffor,  thence  by  Coach  to  Capel  Curig  only.  Commences  July  1. 

TOUR  No.  9.— By  Rail  to  Blaenan  Festiniog,  and  thence  by  the  Festiniog 
Narrow  Gauge  Railway  Company's  Line  to  Portmadoc,  thence  by  Coach  to 
Beddgelert,  through  the  Pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  proceeding  through  the  Pass  of 
Uanberis,  to  Llanberis.  Home  by  train.  TOUR  No.  9a.— By  Rail  to  Llanberis, 
thence  by  Coach  to  Portmadoc.  Home  by  trnin  via  Blaenau  Festiniog  and 
BettwB-y-Coed.  TOUR  No.  9b.— By  Rail  to|Bettws-y-Coed,  thence  by  Coach  to 
Portmadoc.  Home  by  train  via  Blaenau  Festiniog  and  Beitws-y-Coed. 
TOUR  No.  9c.— By  Rail  to  Barmouth,  Aberdovey,  Aberystwyth,  and  Towyn, 
via  Blaenau  Festiniog  andPortmadoc,  returning  the  next  day  by  train  to  Port- 
madoc, thence  by  Coach  to  Bettws-y-Coed.    Hon^e  by  train. 

TOUR  No  10.— By  Rail  to  Bangor,  thence  by  Coach  to  Beaumaris  and  back 
Home  by  Train. 

TOUR  No.  11.— By  Rail  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  thence  by  Coach  through  the  same 
district  as  No.  1.  Home  by  train.  TOUR  No.  11a.— By  Rail  to  Bettws-y-Coed, 
and  by  Coach  to  Llanberis  and  back.  Home  by  train.  TOUR  No.  12.— By 
Bail  to  Blaenau  Festiniog,  thence  by  the  Festiniog  Narrow  Gauge  Railway 
to  Portmadoc,  thence  by  Cambrian  to  Avonwen,  and  from  thence  by  L.  &  N. 
W.  Ry.  home.  TOUR  No.  IS.— By  Rail  to  Llanrwst,  thence  by  Coach  to 
Trefnw  and  back,  and  home  by  train.  TOUR  No.  14.— By  Rail  to  iBethesda, 
thence  by  Coach  to  Ogwen  Lake  and  back.    Home  by  train. 

Huston  Station  London,  June,  1890  Q.  FINDLAY,  General  Manager. 
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CAMBRIAN     RAILWAYS. 

TOURS    IN     WALES 

BATHING.  BOATING.  FISHING.  (SEA,  RIVER,  &  LAKE 
GO  AGH I  NO^MO^^ 

Ist,   2nd,    and  3rd    Class    Tourist    Tickets, 

ATftilable  for  Two  Gilandar  Months,  renewable  up  to  Slst  December,  are  isa 
from  let  May  to  Slst  October,  at  all  the  principal  Stations  In  Bogland  a 

Scotland,  and  at  Dublin,  and  other  principal  Stations  in  Ireland,  to 
Aberystwith,  Aberdovey,  Towyn,  Dolsrelley,  Barmouti 
Criccieth,  Borth.  Harlech.  Portmadoc.  Pwllheli,  Rhayade 

BuIIth  Wells,  and  Brecon. 


The  Scenery  traversed  by  and  adjacent  to  the  Cambrian  Railways  is  of  an  excM 
ingly  vuied  and  beautiful  description,  and  the  Coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to  which  & 
line  affords  the  most  conTenient  access,  offeni  great  advantages  for  sea-bathing,: 
the  long  teaches  of  ftnn,  safe,  and  sandy  beach,  with  which  itabounils,  and  in  i 
pure  and  bracing  air.  The  mountain  ranges  of  SNOWDON.  GADER  IDRIS,  ie 
PLYNLIMON,  with  their  Rivers  and  Lsikes,  are  also  readily  accessible  from  a 
various  Watering-places,  thus  placing  within  the  reach  of  visitors  a  ddi^ 
combination  of  the  natural  beauties  of  sea  and  land.  The  VALLBY  OF  T3 
WYB.throuith  which  the  Line  to  Brecon  runs,  also  possesses  great  attractions t: 
Tourists  and  Anglers. 

Arrangements  are  made  during  the  Summer  Months  for  the  conveyuice : 
Visitors  by  Coach  to  and  from  places  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Coast  Li 
at  reduced  charges,  by  which  means,  and  also  by  the  Festiniog.  Talyllyn.  is 
Corns  miniature-gauge  Railways,  whose  termini  are  on  the  Cambrian  system,  fa 
following  amongst  other  places  can  easily  be  vi'-ited  by  daily  excursioas  :— 

Snowdoa,  Beddgelert,  Tan-y-Bwldi,  Festiniog  Slate  Qvarries,  Cv: 
iMrcluuL  Lake.  Mawddach  Estnary,  Precipice  walk  and  Torrent  ViH 
(Dolgelley),  Talyllyn  Lake.  CorriB,   Ll3rfkiant  Valley,   Rbeldol  Lito 
Devil's  Bridge,  Maentwrog,  Abersoch,  etc 

SPEGIAL~TrGKETS~AT~REDUCED    FARES 

Are  also  issued  between  Thecal  Stationn  to  TOURISTS  and  for  FISHI5G, 

PIC-NIC,  and  OTHER  PARTIES. 

A   SPECIAL  SERVICE   OF  EXPRESS   TRAINS. 

I-*  run  daily  during  the  Season  in  conoection  with  Fast  Trains  on  the  Londd 
and  North  Western  and  other  Railways,  with  Through  Carriages  from  sndp 
London,  Liverpool,  MancViester.  Birmino^ham,  Stafford,  Shrewsbury,  Hereforl 

Merthyr,  Cardiff,  Newport  (Mon.),  Ac 
Through  Carriages  run  daily  throughout  the  year  between  L<md» 
(Euston)  and  Aberystwith, 

••  PICTUKESQUE  WALES"   (Illustrated^ 

The  Official  Guide  Book  to  the  Cambrian  Railways,  edited  by  Mr.  OODFKfl 
TURNER,  Price  dd.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Booitbtalls,  or  on  application  to  S 
Company's  Offices  or  Stations,  t>lso  of  Messrs.  W.  J.  Adams  and  Sons,  59,  n» 
Street,  London,  E.C.  

Time  Tables,  Tourist  Programmes.  Ouide  Books,  and  full  particulars  of  Tr^ 
Fares, &c.,  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  Company's  Stations  or  Booking  Offi 
and  at  34,  James  Street,  Liverpool,  or  on  apnlication  to  the  undersigned  a 
from  Mr  G.  T.  Purnell,  66,  High  Street,  Croydon,  and  at  the  undennenti« 
Offices  of  Messrs.  Henry  Gaxe  and  Sons,  Excursion  Tuurist  Agents— 

LONLO.M-142,  Strand;  BIRMINGHAM— Stephenson  Place,  New  Street  St 
DUBLIN— 16,  Suffolk  Street;  GLASGOW— 84,  Gordon  Street. 

Cempany  s  Offices,  Oswestry.  QEpRETARY  |k  GENERAL  MANA( 
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30RRIS     RAILWAY.  § 

MINIATURE    GAUGE,  § 

JTARTING    FROM     MACHYNLLETH,  5 

Where  the  Stations  adjoin.  ,|j 

m 

^EAL     PlCTUF^E^QUE     WaLE^.:^ 

CHARMING     RIVER,    LAKE,    AND     MOUNTAIN  .2 

scenery.  x3 

lbounding  in  glens  and  waterfalls.  .2 

THIS     POPULAR     ROUTE     being     the  Q 

NEAREST,    BEST,     MOST    CONVENIENT,    and -^ 

BEAUTIFUL,    to  5 

CADER  IDRISl 


CO 

AND  •f-l 


TALYLLYN    LAKE.  » 

Joavoyancos,  covered  by  avning.  run  regrularly  tvice  a  day,  .S2 
Lurinff  July,  August,  and  Soptemtoer,  Detveen  Oorrls  and  ^ 
ralywrn,  alone  tue  side  of  the  Lake-  Fares,  Sin&:le  Journey,  g 

1/-,  Double  Journey,  1/0.  g 

For  Coach  and  Train  Times  see  Time  Tables  and  Bills. 

The  New  Line  from  Corris  to  Aberllefenny,  provides  another  favourite   R 
and  delightful  district  for  Fishing,  Exploration,  Pic-Nics,  &c.  g 

JhBAV  Day  Return  Tickets  are  issued  to  Corris  during  the  Summer  MontiiB  O 
from  AberyBtwith,  Borth,  Aberdovey,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  and  Dolgelley.    ^ 

FISHING- — 1^^  River  Dulas  is  free   from  Corris  lo   its   source  C^ 
A^ngling  Tickets  for  Fronfelen  estate  can  be  obtained  from  the  Station-   ^ 
Masters  at  Esgairgeiliog  and  Corris  Stations.     Talyllyn  Lake  is  iree  ^ 
with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Jones,  Tynycornel  Hotel.  .53 

GUIDES  to  Cader  Idris  meet  the  Trains  at  Corris  Station.  ^ 

*'One  of  the  most   delightful  districts  in    Wa\es.''—Abery5twith:  ^ 
What  to  See  and  How  to  See  It.  gj 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Station  Masters,  or  to  ^ 

Gbmkral    Managbr'8    Ofpicb,  J  •    R  ■    D  I  X »  ^^ 

CoRiiiB.  General  Manager. 
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Excursions  from  Towyn. 


J 


TALYLLYN    RAILWAY 

(NARROW    GAUGE). 

STARTING  FHOM  TOWYH, 

THE  Terminus  of  the  Railway,  ABERGYNOLWYN 
forms  a  convenient  Starting  Point  for  the  ascent  of 
CADER  IDRIS,  and  is  only  3i  miles  4rom  Tjm-y-Cornd 
Hotel,  TALYLLYN  LAKE,  thus  bringing  the  visitor  a  mile 
nearer  than  any  other  route. 

Other  objects  of  interest  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, the   Bryn   Eglwys    Slate  Quarries,  the 

village  of  Llanfiliangel-y- Pennant,  most  picturesque  in  its 
antiquity,    with    the    celebrated   Bird    Rock,   and    the    ancieot 

Castell-y-Bere  close  by. 

Fishing  in  the  DolgOCh  stream  and  (by  ticket)  in  the  river 

between  Talyllyn  and  Abergynolwyn- 

TRAIN    SERVICE. 

a.  m.  p.in.  p.  dl 

Towyn    dep.      9  30      |      Abergynolwyn  dep.  4  35  7  20 

Abergynolwyn   ...arr.     10  10      |      Towyn arr.  5  15  8*  0 

*  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays  only. 

For  other  Trains  see  Railway  Time  Tables. 

Posting  Arrangements-— Traps  meet  the  lo  10  a.ni 
train  at  Abergynolwyn  every  day,  apply  to  Mr.  Owen  EowardSi 
Cwrt,  Abergynolwyn ;  Richard  Owen,  Tanybryn,  Abergynolwyn  ;  or 
J.  R.  Fughe,  Railway  Inn,  Abergynolwyn. 

For  Posting  to  Talyllyn,  apply  to  Mr.  Jones,  Tyn-y-Cornel  Hotel' 
Talyllyn. 
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Noiffi  Wales  Nanow  Gauoe 
Qallwaus  Companu. 

SNOWDON  &  BEDDGELERT. 


THIS  Miniature  Line  (the  Gauge  of  which  is  only  2  feet)  runs  from 
Dinas,  near  Carnarvon,  to  Rhyd-ddu,  not  far  from  Beddgeleit, 
through  beautiful  scenery. 

In  its  ascent,  for  the  first  two  miles,  it  gradually  discloses  magni- 
ficent views  of  Carnarvon,  the  Menai  Straits,  Anglesea,  and  the 
Rival  Mountains.  After  passing  through  the  valley  of  Bettws- 
Garmon  by  Nant  Mill  to  Lake  Quellyn  and  the  lofty  steeps  of 
Mynydd  Mawr,  it  ascends,  continuously,  winding  along  the  mountain 
side,  till  it  attains  a  great  height  above  the  Lake,  affording  magnificent 
views  of  Snowdon  and  the  mountains  above  the  NantUe  Valley. 

The  shortest  and  best  ascent  of  Snowdon  is  made  from  Rhyd-ddu,the 
distance  to  the  summit  being  only  2}  miles,  against  5  miles  from 
Llanberis, 

Rhydd-ddu  Station  is  situated  on  the  base  of  Snowdon  itself,  and 
the  path  (which  is  a  good  cartway  for  half  the  ascent)  leads  directly 
from  it. 

Tourists  can  ascend  Snowdon  from  Rhyd-ddu,  and  descend  the 
other  side  to  Llanberis,  and  return  thence  to  Carnarvon,  or  they  can 
proceed  to  Beddgelert,  and  return  by  the  Pass  of  Llanberis. 

Paasengers  can  reach  the  Railway  by  the  London  and  North 
Western  Line  from  Carnarvon  to  Dinas.  This  route  to  Beddgelert 
is  much  shorter  than  any  other.  Coaches  for  Beddgelert  and  Guides 
to  Snowdon  meet  all  trains  at  Rhyd-ddu. 

See  Time  Tables  of  the  Company.  For  further  information,  apply 
to  the  Manager, 

R.    H.   LIVESEY, 

Chiup  Office — 

Dinas  Station,  Gtmral  Manager. 

NEAR  Carnarvon. 
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IVoodall,  Minshall^  &  Co.'s  Pnblications. 
A  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  TENURES 

OF 

LAND    IN    THE    MARCHES 
OF    NORTH    WALES, 

CONTAINING  Notes  on  the  Common  and  Demesne  Lands  of  the 
Lordship  of  Bromfield,  and  of  the  parts  of  Denbighshire  and 
Flintshire  adjoining,  and  suggestions  for  the  identification  of  such 
lands  elsewhere:  together  with  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Manorial 
system  in  the  same  districts. 

THE  INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY  TO  A 

HISTORY    OF   THE   TOWN   AND 
PARISH  OF  WREXHAM, 

BY  ALFRED   NEOBARD   PALMER,  F.C.S., 

Author   of  **  Town,  Fields,  and  Folk  of  Wrexham,  in  the  time  of 

James  the  First." 

-E"  Eb  I  O  E       6  h 

EXTRACTS    FROM     PRESS    NOTICES: 

"ANCIENT  TENURES  OF  LAND  IN  THE 
MARCHES  OF  NORTH  WALES/' 

BY   ALFRED    N.   PALMER,    F.CS. 

**Its  131  pages  are  simply  brimming  over  with  historic  information 
at  once  curious  and  accurate." — WalforiVs  Antiquarian. 

*•  Mr.  Palmer  has  now  given  us  another  sample  of  his  work,  and 
as  a  specimen  of  painstaking  local  research,  coupled  with  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  historical  authorities,  we  know  of  no  such  genuine 
piece  of  work  among  the  antiquarian  literature  of  the  past  year." — 
The  Antiquary, 

"  Mr.  Palmer's  work  possesses  that  value  which  is  inseparable  from 
the  original  research  of  a  careful  and  qualified  student  in  a  field  with 
which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar,  and  comprises  features  of  special 

interest Readers  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  well-known  work 

will  remember  the  admirable  use  he  makes  of  what  he  terms  the 
Welsh  evidence  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  English  land 
system.  We  strongly  advise  all  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  to  study  Mr.  Palmer's  treatise." — Athenaum. 
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WOODALL,    MiNSHALL,   AND  Co.'s   PUBLICATIONS.— Co»^»tt«rf. 

Demy  4to.      Illustrated  with  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings. 

Price  £i  is, 

OLD    STONE    CROSSES 

OF  TH£ 

VALE    OF    CLWYD, 

AND     NEIGHBOURING     PARISHES,    TOGETHER    WITH 

SOME     ACCOUNT    OF    THE    ANCIENT 

MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS    AND    LEGENDARY  LORE 

CONNECTED     WITH     THE     .CHURCHES, 

BY 

THE    REV.     ELIAS    OWEN,     M.A., 

Rector  of  Efenechtyd,  and  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools. 

E  XTRACTS      FRO  M 

The  Guardian. — **  We  have  before  us  the  first  three  parts  of  this 
admirable  work,  sumptuous  in  the  luxuries  of   paper,  print,  and 

engraving We  trust  that  a  work  so  thoroughly  creditable 

both  to  the  labours  ot  the  author  and  the  liberality  of  the  publishers 
may  meet  with  the  recognition  which  they  undoubtedly  deserve." 

The  Antiquary  — "Mr.  Owen  has  done  good  service  in  drawing 
together  in  one  volume  these  interesting  facts  of  English  social 
history ;  and  his  book  will,  we  feel  sure,  find  its  way  into  the  libraries 
of  more  than  one  school  of  antiquaries  .  .  .  Many  very  singular 
customs  are  recorded  which  have  not  yet  appeared  in  books  on  Welsh 
folklore,  and  these  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  folklorist.** 

The  Welshman. — *•  We  feel  sure  that  this  work  must  have  been  a 
labour  of  love  to  its  rev.  author,  for  be  the  subject  the  crosses  them- 
selves, the  legends  connected  with  them,  or  the  folklore  with  which 
the  part  is  plentifully  interspersed,  the  enjoyment  of  the  author  in  his 
work  is  equally  apparent.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Owen  upon  the 
success  of  the  work  he  has  taken  in  hand,  and  also  thank  him  for  the 
time  and  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  it. 

LONDON  PUBLISHER  :  Bernard  Quaritch,  15,  Piccadilly. 

THE  WILD  FLOWERS  of  BARMOUTH 

AND     NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
A  List  of  500,  with  English  Names,  Natural  Order,  Genus,  and 
Species.    Second  Edition.    Enlarged.    Price  Threepence    Published 
by  JAMES  KYNOCH,  Talydon,  Barmouth.     • 
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WoopALL,  MiNSHALL,  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS. — Continued. 

HISTORY    OF  THE    OLDER 
NONCONFORMITY 

OF 

WREXHAM  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

Being   the    third  part  of  *' A   History   of  the  Town  and   Parish 

of    Wrexham*'' 
By  ALFRED  NEOBARD  PALMER,  F.C.S. 


THIS  is  the  third  of  the  five  books  that  are  to  make  up  Mr.  Palmer's 
proposed  '*  History  op  the  Town  and  Parish  of  Wrexham/' 
The  books  is  of  a  kind  that  appeals  not  merely  to  Nonconformists 
or  to  persons  locally  connected.     About  a  fourth  of  it  is  taken  up 
with  an  essay  of  the  famous  Welsh  mystic — Morgan  Llwyd  o  Wynedd 
— and  with   translated  selections  from  his  Llyfr  y  Tri  Aderyn,  or 
*'The  Book  of  the  Three  Birds,"  here  introduced  to  English  readers 
for  the  first  time.     Interesting  notices  from  documents  never  yet 
published  are  also  supplied  of  many  Welsh  Officers  concerned  on  the 
Parliamentary  side  in  the  great  Civil  War.     Fresh  particulars  are 
given  as  to  the  family  connections  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Dr.  Daniel  Williams'  Library,  and  otherwise  so  well-known 
for  his  extensive  charities.    There  are  full  notices  containing  much 
new  information  of  various  important  families,  the  Wynnes  of  Wynne 
Hall,  the  Kenricks  of  Wynne  Hall,  Bron-y-clydwr,  and  West  Brom- 
wich,  the  Travers  of  Trevalyn,  the  Boults,  now  of  Liverpool,  and  the 
Buttalls  of  Wrexham  and  London,  to  which  family  Jonathan  Buttall, 
Gainsborough's  Blue  Boy,  belonged.    Of  the  Blue  Boy  himself  a 
good  deal  is  told,  and  something  also  of  the  ancestors  of  various 
persons  now  distinguished — of  those  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Mun- 
della,  M.P.,  and  F.  W.  Evans,  Esq.,  M  P.,  for  example,  to  mention 
no  others. 


Pricfy  bound  in  Clothe  Six  Shillings. 
W  O  O  D  A  L  L,  M  I  N  S  H  A  L  L,  A  N  D  T  H  O  M  A  S, 

PUBLISHERS, 
loa,  REGENT   STREET,  WREXHAM,  AND   AT  OSWESTRV, 


Publications. 


WOODALL,   MiNSHALL,  AND  Co.S    PUBLICATIONS.— Con^fnMf(i. 

Demy  4to.      Illustrated  with  Portraits,  Views,  &c.,  price  £i  is.. 

HISTORY 

OP   THE 

QWYDII^  f  AMIlaV. 

With  numerous  valuable  notes  from  the  Brogyntyn,  Wynnstay,  and 
Peniarth  MSS.,  added  by  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq.,  of  Peniarth,  and 
never  before  published.  Printed  in  quarto,  on  thick  handmade  paper, 
old-faced  t^e.  Illustrated  with  portraits  of  Sir  John  and  Sir  Richard 
Wynne,  Views  of  Gwydir  in  1684  and  1720,  of  Dolwyddelan  Castle 
in  1742,  and  Llanrwst  Bridge  in  1781. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  original  work  itself  we  need  say  nothing :  its 
value  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  numerous  and  judicious 
annotations  ...  of  the  distinguished  antiquarian  member  of 
the  family,  Mr.  W,  W.  E.  Wynne,  of  Peniarth.  We  may,  therefore, 
feel  pretty  certain  that  there  is  very  little  more  to  be  done  in 
illustration  of  the  manuscript  history.  The  typograpical  execution 
of  the  work  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  reflecting  great  credit  upon 
the  Oswestry  printers  and  publishers. — Notes  and  Queries. 

The  thanks  of  antiquaries  and  historical  students  are  due  to 
Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  of  Oswestry,  for  his  handsome  reprint,  with 
many  valuable  additions  (Oswestry :  Woodall,  Minshall,  and  Co.), 
of  the  old  memoir  of  the  Gwydir  Family,  written  by  Sir  John  Wynn 
in  the  time  of  James  II.,  and  first  published  in  1770.  The  volume 
is  accompanied  by  pedigrees,  and  by  several  interesting  old  portraits 
and  views  reproduced  in  facsimilie. — Daily  News, 

From  these  few,  out  of  many  instances,  it  will  easily  be  seen  that 
a  fund  of  information  may  be  found  here,  on  the  social  condition  of 
North  Wales  at  the  period  treated  of.  Indeed  we  know  of  no  other 
book  to  compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  The  present  edition,  more- 
over, is  enriched  with  a  large  number  of  illustrative  notes,  which 
render  it  as  complete  as  can  be  well  desired. — Archaologia  Cambrensis. 


The  portion  which  refers  to  the  15th  century  is  of  unique  value  as 
a  picture  of  life  in  Wales  during  that  dark  period  of  our  annals.  .  . 
Mr.  Askew  Roberts^s  edition  is  a  great  advance  on  its  predecessors 
f    .    .    The  printing  is  executed  iu  admirable  style. — Y  Cymmrodor. 
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Wood  ALL,    Mimshall,   and    Co.'s   Publications. — Continued. 

SHORTLY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED. 

In  four  or  five  Parts,  Demy  8vo.  Price  28.  6d.  per  Part,  to  Subscribers. 
After  the  list  is  closed  the  price  will  be  raised. 

eOUbECTIONS 

OP 

WELSH  FOLK  LORE, 


BY    THB 


REV.  ELIAS  OWEN,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Efenechtyd,  and  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools,  author  of 

"The  Old  Stone  Crosses  of  the  Vale  of  Clwyd," 

being  the  Prize  Essay  of  the  National  Eisteddfod, 

1887,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 


The  work  contains  the   Folk-lore  of  the   Spirit 

World — Chapter  I.,  Fairies,  Chapter  II.,  Knockers 

or  Coblynau,  Apparitions  and   Ghosts,   Stories  of 

Satan;    Witches   and    Conjurors,    Transformation 

and  Transmigration,  Omens  connected  with  Animals; 

Folk-lore  connected  with  Days  and  Seasons  ;  Church 

and  Churchyard  Folklore,  Cave  Folklore ;  &c, 
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WOODALL,    MiNSHALL,   AND  CO.'S,   PUBLICATIONS.—Coitftfftf/^. 

NEW  SERIES. 

BYE-GONES 

RELATING    TO  WALES  AND   THE   BORDER  COUNTIES' 

Notes,  Queries,  and  Replies  on  Antiquarian  Subjects,  and  a 
handy  Record  of  Current  Events  of  permanent  interest. 


NOTICES  OF  THE    PRESS. 


BlaeinoootCs  Magagine.^"  The  Inter- 
esting publication  Bye-gones," 


Antiquary.— "  An  old  friend  of  ours 
and  one  we  always  welcome,  and 
shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as 
it  keeps  up  its  present  high  standard 
of  usefulness." 


Academy.— "  These  jottings  contain  a 
good  deal  that  is  interesting  and 
curious  respecting  bye^one  times, 
and  some  of  them  are  ot  consider- 
able value." 

A  reheeologia  Cambrengie.  —"A  volume 
of  no  small  attraction  for  persons 
interested  in  the  history  and  customs 
of  bye-gone  times." 


THE  publication  of  BYE-GONES  begun  in  the  Oswestry  Advertizer 
of  October,  1871,  has  continued  without  intermission  to  the 
present  time.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  re-printed  in  quarterly 
parts — with  additional  matter  of  permanent  interest  taken  Irom  the 
same  paper.  The  contents  include  Folk  Lore,  Philology,  Naratives 
of  Singular  Events,  Legends,  Traditions,  Monumental  Inscriptions, 
Ancieiit  Buildings,  Biography,  Topography,  Curiosities  of  Literature, 
Notices  of  Old  Books,  ancient  Records,  &c„  and  one  object  of  the 
publication  is  to  afford  antiquaries  an  opportunity  of  communicating, 
by  means  of  Notes,  Queries,  and  Replies,  one  with  another,  on  matters 
requiring  elucidation. 

Volumes  for  1878-9, 1880-1, 1882-3, 1884-5,1888-9, 1886-7, Vith  Index. 

Small  4to. ,  from  400  pp.  to  500  pp.,  in  quarterly  parts,  of  5s.  per  annum ; 
In  volumes,  paper  covers  (two  years),  los.  6d. 

WANDERINGS    OF   AN    ARCH^OLOGIST— 

Amongst  Old  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhyl,  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Leighton,  F.L.S.,  &c. ;  illustrated  with  Pen  and 
Ink  Sketches  of  Monumental  Crosses,  &c.  Price  6d. 
Contains  description  of  Lianrhaiadr-yn-Cynnerch,  Henllan, 
Whitchurch  (Denbigh),  Rhuddlan,  Disserth,  Meliden,  and 
Gwaun3r8Cor  Churches. 
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WooDALL,  MiNSHALL,  AND  Co.*s  PUBLICATIONS,— Continued. 

THE  GOSSIPING  GUIDE 

TO  WALES. 


The  most  Complete,  Practical,  and  Entertaining  Guide 

to  North    Wales, 

Travellers  Edition, 

(North  Wales  and  Aberystwyth). 
Bound  in  blue  cloth,  foolscap  8vo.,  about  400  pp.,  34  Maps, 
Plans,  and  Panoramas,  mostly  in  colours. 
Contains  the  following  Maps  and  Plans : — 


3/6 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
6. 

6. 

7. 

H. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
1^ 
18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Also   Published  in  Two  Parts. 

2I6  Southern  Section  of  North   IVales^ 

including  Aberystwith,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Portmadoc, 
Oriccieth,  Pwllheli,  Bala,  and  Llangollen.  Cloth  Gilt. 
Seventeen  Maps  and  Plans  mostly  coloured 

2/6  Northern  Section  of  North  Wales ^ 

includmg  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  SnowdonOistrict,Bettw8-y- 
Coed,  Llanfairfechain.Penmaenmawr,  Llandudno,  Colwyn 
Bay,  Rhyl,  and  Vale  of  Clwyd.    Cloth  Gilt.     Nineteen 
lilaps  and  Plans  mosly  coloured. 
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Aberyslwyih  District 

18. 

Llandudno  District 

Aberystwyth,  Plan  of 

19. 

Llandudno,  Plan  of 

Anglesea 

20. 

Llandudno,  Mountain  Panorama 

Bala  and  Corw«n  District 

21. 

Llangollen  District 

Banpor,  Beaumaris, and  Bethesda 

2£. 

North  Coast 

District. 

23. 

North  Wales 

Bangor.  Plan  of 

24 

Pen  maenmawr,     Llan&irfechan, 

BarmouthDistrict 

and  Aber  District 

Barmouth  Plan  of 

25. 

Pwllheli  and  Criocieth  District 

Cader  laris,  District 

26. 

Railwav  Map 

Carnarvon.  Plan  of 

27. 

Rhyl  District 

Chester,  Plan  of 

28 

Rhyl,  Plan  of 

Colwyn  Bay,  Plan  of 

29. 

Snowdonia 

Conway  and  Castle 

30 

Snowdon  Panorama 

Clynnog  Cromlech  and  Yr 

Eifl 
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Towyn  and  Aberdovey  District 

Dolgelley  Plan  of 
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Tre'r  Ceiri,  Plan  of 

Festiniog  and  Harlech  District 
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Vale  of  Conway. 

Harlech  Castle 

84. 

West  Coast 
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WOODALL,   MiNSHALLy   AND   Co.*8   PUBLICATIONS.— Con^flltt^^. 

Foolsap   Svo.t  324  pp.f  4  Maps, 

if'  Popular    Edition, 

Containing  the  same  matter  as  the  Traveller's  Edition,  except  the 
Introductory  Chapters,  Glossary,  and  Short  Excursions.  Over  80,000 
of  the  Gossiping  Guide  have  been  sold,  and  it  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  most  interesting  and  accurate  Guide  to  North  Wales. 

Also  Published  in  Two  Parts. 

6d'^  Southern  Section  of  North  JVales, 

including  Aberystwyth,  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Portmadoc, 
Criccieth,  Pwllheli,  Bala,  and  Llangollen.  Two  Maps 
and  Illustrations. 

6d.^  Northern  Section  of  North   IVales^ 

including  Bangor,  Carnarvon,  Snowdon  District,  Bettws- 
y-Coed,  Llanfairfechan,  Penmaenmawr,  Llandudno, 
Colwyn  Bay,  Rhyl,  and  Vale  of  Clwyd.  Two  Maps  and 
Illustrations. 


NOTICES    OF    VARIOUS    EDITIONS. 

The  Daily  News  says  : — "  It  is  now  quite  a  model  in  its  way  of  a 
Guide,  which  is  at  once  readable  and  practical.'* 

Public  Opinion  says:— "This  gay  and  clever  Guide.      Full  ot 
information  of  a  very  useful  kind.'* 

The  Standad  says  :^**  It  is  by  far  the  most  amusing  Guide  we 
have  seen." 

The    London     Figaro    says:— Wonderfully    cheap,    remarkably 
accurate.'* 

Fun  says: — **  Gladsome  and  Gossiping." 

The  London  Era  says:— "It  is  invaluable.** 

The  Manchester  Examiner  says: — "  It  is  one  of  the  most  accurate 
and  complete  text  books." 

The  Birimingham    Gazette    says : — There  is  hardly  anythin|j[  an 
excursionist  would  care  to  know  which  cannot  be  found  in  it."' 

The  W*hhmtm  says;— "ThU  Princ?  of  Guides." 

«5 


Publications. 


WOODALL,   MXNSHALL,  AND  Co.*S  PUBLICATIONS. CouHnued, 

Crown  8vo.,  nop  p.,  150  Illustrations. 

//-   Pictorial    Guide, 

An  Illustrated  Guide  to   the  Railway  and  Coach  Roads 
of  North  Wales, 

The  Pictorial  Guide  is  designed  to  enable  travellers  to  distinguish 
mountain  summits  and  other  interesting  objects,  as  they  pass  by  rail 
or  road  through  North  Wales. 


Yr  Y 

Aran.     Wyddfa. 


Lliwedd. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

The  Field  says: — The  route-scenery  sketches  are  in  our  opinion 
he  best  sort  of  Illustration  for  anyone  who  wants  to  make  out  the 
bearings  of  an  unknown  district." 

The  Echo  says :— "  The  Pictorial  Guide  is  a  happy  idea.  The 
Tourist  is  put  in  possession,  at  a  glance,  of  the  names  of  the  chief 
heights." 

The  South  Wales  Daily  News  says : — **  The  Guide  is  a  marvel 
of  cheapness,  containing  no  less  than  150  remarkably  clever  facsimiles 
of  pen  and  ink  sketches  drawn  by  a  competent  artist.  It  is  as  full 
of  information  as  an  egg  is  of  meat." 


LONDON;     SIMPKIN,    MARSHALL,   &   CO., 

Stationers*  Hall  Court. 

WOODALL,  MINSHALL,  &  Co.,  OswitSTEY  ANP  Wrexham. 
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WooDALL,  MiNSHALL,  AND  Co.'s  PUBLICATIONS, — Continued^ 

PORTRAITS  OF  HOTEDWELSHHEM I 

THE    LATE 

Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  Bart. , 

(Size  22}  X   lyi  inches) 

By  Post,  caiefally  packed,  2s.  9d. 

**  Admirable." — Wrtxham  Advertiser, 

*'  A  splendidly  executed  Portrait.  The  features  of  the  Hon.  Baronet 
are  admirably  delineated,  and  the  expression  is  life-like.  It  is 
the  best  Portrait  of  Sir  Watkin  we  have  seen." — Wrexham 
Guardian, 

MR.    DAVID       DAVIES, 

(Size  22}  X  17}  inches), 

By  Post,  carefully  packed,  2s.  9. 

•*  A  very  excellent  Portrait." — Shrewsbury  Chronicle, 
•*  It  couM  not  be  more  truthful." — Welshman, 
•♦  Most  life-like."— SoM//j  Wales  Daily  News, 

Rev.  Principal  Edwards,  D.D., 

OF    ABERYSTWYTH    COLLEGE. 
(Size  224   X   17}  inches), 

By  Post,  carefoUy  packed,  6s. 

•*  Is  executed  in  the  best  style  of  Lithographic  Art,  being  note- 
worthy  for  its  remarkable  delicacy,  strong  characterisation  and 
excellent'  pose.  As  a  Portrait,  too,  it  is  ^i^mudibXt:' —Liverpool 
Mercury, 

,»r"i^^®  thanks  of  the  adherents  of  the  Methodist  Connection  in 
Wales  are  due  to  Messrs.  Woodall,  Minshall,  and  Co.,  for  the 
excellent  Portrait  they  have  produced  of  the  Rev.  Principal  Edwards. 
The  likeness^  i^  lite-like,  and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the 
Lithographic  Printer's  hn.''^West4m  Mail. 
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fprice  II -  (Paper  (Backs.      Cloth  Limp  IjS 


NOW     READY 

CONVENIENT      FOR      POCKET, 

FOURTH  EDITION  OF 

Brand's  T^ravellers 

Guide 

FOR    GREAT   BRITAIN   &   IRKLAND. 


PUBLISHED      BY 

WOODALL,    MINSHALL,    &    Co., 
BAILEY     HEAD    AND    CAXTON     PRESS, 

OSWESTRY, 

AND 

10a,     regent    street,    WREXHAM. 


I 

\ 


And  can  be  obtained  from  all  Booksellers. 
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